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2  TRANSITION  PERIOD. 

produced  by  the  manifest  incompetence  of  Theology  to  answer 
questions  beyond  its  reach ;  we  have  to  see  it  again  seeking 
the  aid  of  Philosophy,  and  in  this  search  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  impatient  of  Theology,  till  a  final  separation 
of  the  two  is  once  more  proclaimed.  Thus  Bacon  and 
Descartes  stand  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Thales;  but  they  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  in- 
heriting the  experience  of  twenty  centuries,  and  with  it  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  a  new  Method.  If,  in  the  three 
centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense progress  in  all  departments  of  positive  knowledge,  it 
has  been  owing  to  this  new  Method.  If  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  Metaphysics,  the  latest 
ontological  systems  being  little  distinguishable  from  the 
Alexandrian,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 
old  Method,  and  the  persistence  in  unverifiable  speculation. 

Although  the  Transition,  commonly  known  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  extends  over  nearly  a  thousand  years,  we  must, 
as  Hegel  says,*  put  on  seven-league  boots  to  traverse  it. 
The  nature  and  scope  of  this  History,  no  less  than  my  own 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  period, 
render  it  necessary  for  my  survey  to  be  rapid.  I  shall  dis- 
tribute it  into  three  chapters  : — 

1.  scholasticirm. 

2.  Ababian  Philosophy. 

3.  The  Rise  op  Positive  Science. 

Although  each  section  would  require  a  sei)arate  work  to  do 
it  justice,  it  can  only  receive  here  a  slight  and  superficial 
treatment,  enough  to  carry  on  the  story  of  j>hilosophic 
evolution.  The  student  will  find  ampler  detail  in  the  works 
I  shall  have  to  cite. 

*  Hegel  :   Gcsch.  d.  Phil.  iii.  99. 
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futility  of  the  qnestions  discnsBed,  and  the  mode  of  discussing 
them,  even  more  than  from  the  arid  and  often  frivolous 
poverty  of  the  style.  It  is  the  geography  of  an  undiacoTer- 
able  country,  described  without  splendour  of  imagination, 
and  without  wealth  of  suggestive  analogy. 

The  work  of  the  schools  had  to  be  done,  but  it  is  at  an 
end.     Their  folios  are  fossils.   Monstrous  and  lifeless  shapes 
of  a  former  world,  having  little  community  with  the  life  of 
our  own,  they  have  for  us  an  interest  similar  to  that  yielded 
by  the  megatherium,  and  the  dinomis.     We  are  no  longer 
perplexed  by  their  problems,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
fact  that  their  problems  did  once  perplex  the  most  eminent 
minds. 
)       We  must  not  forget  that  to  Scholasticism  we  owe  the 
'    emancipation  of  Philosophy.     It  was  the  first,  and  at  that 
period  the  only  possible,  solvent  of  Theology.     By  establish- 
ing the  claim  of  Eeason — though  only  as  a  handmaid  to 
Faith,  ancilla  theologice — it  brought   into  vigorous  activity 
the  great  instrument  Doubt,  the  instrument  of  research. 
,    By  its  own  failure  in  solving  the  questions  it  had  raised,  it 
I    prepared  the  way  for  the  negative,  but  valuable  solutions  of 
Science.     Men  learned   in  reasoning  freely  to  reason  well. 
It  was  a  great  thing  in  those  ages  to  reason  on  abstract 
subjects  at  all. 

The  universal  dominion  of  Bome,  fruitful  in  so  many 
respects,  was  fatal  to  Science,  then  in  its  infancy.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire,  also  in  many  respects  beneficial  to 
Humanity,  was  fatal  to  Literature.  Bome  did  her  work, 
and  left  her  legacy ;  but  that  legacy,  so  valuable  as  discipline, 
"vvas  less  valuable  as  culture.  Her  dominion  was  succeeded 
by  the  dominion  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Church,  both  by 
instinct  and  by  i)recept,  was  oi)posed  to  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. It  is  right  that  we  should  understand  this.  The 
great  benefits  wliic'h  the  Church  conferred  on  Humanity  can 
be  denied  only  by  a  narrow  philosoi>hy ;  but  her  benefits 
were  not  imalloyed  ;  and  the  disastrous  influence  she  exercised 
on  Letters  and  Science  may  be  estimated  by  the  simple  fact 
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f  the  tiiii«  centuries  of  ber  undisputed  dominion, 
h  a  nagle  chanc  writer,  not  a  Eingle  discoverer  whose 
■  «nlu|^  Uie  intellectual  horizon,  not  a  siu^rle  leader 
1  thuQght  aroee  to  dignify  h(>r  reign.  The  dnrkm^se 
'  the  Dark  Ag«s  waa  deeiiest  when  iJie  power  of  the  Church 
raM  l^wt  dispatvd ;  that  diu-kness  began  to  br^ak  when  the 
tkctrinea  of  tliA  (%urch  began  t<i  be  called  in  (luestion ;  the 
^wB  wiu  coeval  with  an  inHurroction. 

^  3i«-  c>iul>l  it   Imve  been  otherwise.     Tlie  Chnrch  claimed   I 
■afFKrmacj,  and  aiming  at  the   reconstruction  of  I 
Kt  on  a  bajiia  of  ipiritiuil  unity,  was  nocessaril;  opposed   1 
lUke  prrt«naK»na  of  apiritnal  rivals.     It  held  the  highest 
li  tD  charp.' ;  with  the  highest  it  aUo  chiimed  the  lowest. 
]  ■■  it  was  to  this  world,  strifuig  to  regulate  tliis  life 
I  a  nim  to  Uie  life  to  come,  ita  ufAcr-ioor^WiJtww,  while 
•  an  id«U  before  men's  eyes,  had  the  disadvantage 
"f  diKrsditiiig  tfae  real.     Profane  knowledge  was,  therefore, 
■("obly  deqnaed  i  it  was  despised  because  it  related  to  things 
:  tUi  world,  and  it  wn«  d<itpisod  becAUse  it  gave  no  insight 
i-ito  the   oexi.     tt   was   dreaded   even   more   than   it   wua 
^fapiid,  dtvaded  beeaose  it  claiuu-d  a  uliure  in  the  govern- 
■cot  of  Hkea'a  minds.     The  indignation  which  has  so  often 
ntspnattfd  tbe  Church,  because  thtD  Cliurch  wa«  intolerant, 
«<>«Sd   have  been  bvtter  directed  against  untutored  human 
;  for  it  is  a  grave  error,  to  snppose  that  bigotry  is  the 
f  ot  theuli>{fianfl,  or  that  polemical  unfaimees  is  less 
in  Bcienee  and    philoaophy  than  in  theology. 
YW  JiiH»|piiriiiag  characteristic  of  theological  intolerance,  ] 
■  ita  heUef  in    itaelf    n»    a    virtue.     The    conviction    of  i 
into    a     theological     Hame     the    embers    of  ' 
f  thai  ahimber  in  ua  all.     Witliont  rare  hirgeneits  of 
,   «r  rxoeptional   sweetneas   *'f  t^nijuT,  wc  cannot  be 
it  vbra  oar  beliefit  are   op{)0(u*d.     Nalnntlly  we   are 
1  of  thrir  truth ;  othorwise   they  would  not  be  our 
b;  and   the  very  love  of  tmtfa,  to  which  onropponoat 
urgca  oa  to  atoud  firmly  by  our   (true)  opiniona. 
IW  emlf  thiag  thai  ounU  make  na  hesitate  in  an  abiding 
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conscionBiiess  of  fEillibility :  and  this  is  found  in  few  minds  only 
— those  by  nature  sceptical  and  unstable,  or  by  long  training 
tutored  into  circumspection.  In  proportion  to  the  importance 
we  attach  to  the  opinion  our  irritation  at  doubt  increases ; 
and  when  our  opinions  have  the  consecration  of  deep  feelings 
and  large  interests,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  be  alarmed 
and  pained  by  contradiction.  Hence  the  very  word  heresy, 
which  simply  means  private  judgment,  has  in  all  times  borne 
an  opprobrious  connotation.* 

The  Church  was  dominant ;  and  Theology,  in  all  respects, 
opposed  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge,  had  to  be  dissolved  by  Metaphysics 
before  Science  could  gain  a  hearing.  It  was  Scholasticism 
which  acted  as  the  solvent.  And  here  we  may  see  an 
illustration  of  Comte's  law  of  evolution.  An  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  theological  explanations  of  the  fiEu^ts  of  the 
universe  to  scientific  explanations — omitting  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  Metaphysics — would  have  been  disastrous. 
Tlie  Church  held  the  position  of  spiritual  headship.  Science 
could  not  have  grown  up  under  its  dominion,  for  no  sooner 
would  their  essential  rivalry  have  become  manifest  than  the 
Church  would  at  once  have  suppressed  the  audacious  inno- 
vation of  rational  research. 

An  apparent  contradiction  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
tlie  Arabians  had  no  such  intermediate  stage,  but  passed  over 
U)  Science  almost  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  intellectual 
inquiry.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  not  reaL 
Science  was  cultivated  by  sceptical  philosophers  under 
scejitical  emirs  and  caliphs.  But  this  sudden  burst  of  a 
novel  entliusiasm  was  succeeded  by  centuries  of  absolute 
apathy.      Islamism  where  it  had  been  weak  grew  strong. 

*  '  The  word  hrrmy  in  Gn^ek/  savk  IIoBitES, '  and  signifieB  a  taking  of  anjtliixig, 
piirticiilarly  tho  taking  of  an  opinion.  After  the  study  of  philosophy  began  in 
(rn-e****,  and  philo^ophors  diaagreeing  among  themselves  had  started  many  questions 
not  only  about  things  natural,  but  also  moral  and  ciTil,  because  every  one  took 
what  opinion  he  pleasi>d,  each  several  opinion  was  called  a  kertsy,  which  signified 
no  more  than  a  private  opinion,  without  reference  to  truth  or  falsehood.* — Qaor<d 
by  Richardson  :  Engliith  Dictionary. 
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■■■iipta  Mid  enin,  no  leea  than  philosophers,  fell  tinder  the 
fa^iiiliiii  of  BO  energetic  [iriasthood,  uid  under  that  rule  all 
iiliihii  linl  artivitj  withered.  TlnsAogy  id  Buroi>e  grew 
v^ifar  and  weaker  under  the  di^solring  a^noy  of  Meta- 
ffavMB.  In  IkUm  it  t^rcw  utronger  and  stronger  beuuise  its 
(U>f  ■ata^:otUBl  was  Science,  and  that  was  too  iniperfectly 
iktuml  l»  hold  iU  jilAce  Of^iinNt  Tlicolugy. 
Tl*  i»UijU)c«  with,  and  stibordiuaUon  to,  Theolofjy,  which 
n«titutr  tlie  fatal  wruknt-He  of  Bcholo^ticisui  considered  as  I 
!  !itlii«>|»br,   conatjtute  it«  grent  value  aa  lui  ugont  in  the 

.  '^ntton  of  thimgfaL     No  wider  n-ach  waa  possible  at  tlint 

i'.ch.  If  Brtiwm  was  to  exercise  its  pn-rogiitive  in  u.  society 
.  T«aed  by  u  Oioreh,  nothing  but  such  an  issue  as  Scholos- 
'  MA  cvuki  be  p^^rmitted  it.  The  dogmas  wen*  fixed.  The 
•  'lotiuoa  wi!tv  finind.  Kotliing  remained  for  re^enrvh, 
■  totf^  die  i«ooneiliation  of  these  dogmas  with  Beuson.  A 
ofw  Mhitioo  would  hare  been  a  hiTesy.  Philosophers  were 
sllvwnl  to  Msek  new  routes ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
■nnv  mi  a  n«rw  eonchuion.  It  was  something,  however,  to 
be  aDiJwcd  to  take  new  routes.  I'hey  thus  trained  themselves 
fur  ttard. 

*  Pbiloaophy,'  said  Tertullian,  with  jierfect  trutli,  '  is  thu 
>«triatrb  nf  all  th<^  hen«ie«.'     Tn  truyclling  along  new  roads 

-  waa  inrntable  that  minds  should  arrire  at  new  conclusions. 
Pur  Clmrrb  ww  alert,  it  scent^^d  a  taint  from  afar.  No 
•nnutr  wM  danger  iignallet)  than  pemet-ution  followed. 
lU*  vifilaiKv  aad  violeuce  gn-ntly  obstructed  the  free 
■iiiiw*  lit  of  thought.  No  qiteationa,  however  seemingly 
ivBOta.  wetv  long  permitled  to  liold  themselves  aloof  from 
IbwiAiUpral  ditrctioo.  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  debute 
vhatbr  gnoal  terms  were  only  teniiit  or  hiul  also  com>- 
■  otgeeta,  and  they  debated  this  under  no  priestly 
;  but  WQliaui  of  (*hani|M-uux  and  Abelard  could  only 

Itimie  ft  mder  the  onuDous  shadow  nf  St.  Peter's. 

Aad  yvt  tbia  theological  obiitniction  was  also  in  one  sense 
1(1  aid.  In  tkoae  days  of  ignorance  anil  incuriipiis  apathy 
i&rr*  waa  an  advantage  t»  haring  the  stimulus  of  dogmas 


whioii  &r  all  men  had  profbnzid  interest.  On  sabjectB  remote 
irt:>nL  ob'vioas  and  dailj  ne«dsy  oar  imperfect  intellectB  need 
the  stimxiba  of  panoa  before  thej  will  nndergo  the  toil  of 
rvseiur^*!!.  In  those  iikj^  fikr  m<»e  tiian  in  oar  own,  men 
wc.hLlI  not  hare  ziven  tfajeir  lires  to  the  discnssion  of  abetmse 
ami  abfitnu!t  qaetaftions  nnless  sustained  hy  the  passionate 
fenroar  ot  taeirlosHoal  oontrir-Tersr. 

Si'oie chini;  suij  aLso  be  said  in  fiiTonr  of  that  art  of  disputa- 
tion u^jinsr  wliich  so  much  ekxjiience  has  been  expended. 
It  wu^  <i«:-acdess  ^'arrieii  to  aiiangen>as  andridicnlons  excess, 
and  <*ft?rus  urtttiv  worthless  ind  wearisome  now.  Yet  it  was 
ti.^  the  d.tiiltti?s<^t  tli^  >Iid« lie  Ages  what  parliamentary  debate 
has  been  ro  th^  Kngtish :  a  ^xhL  thongh  by  no  means  an 
imiuix«ed  :^H;d,  and  dir  fr:m  the  best.  We  may  admit  that 
the  art  was  iii«etfe\:raal  as  an  instmment  of  research,  and 
was  so  tJir  iiiJTirii.^as  that  it  withdrew  men^s  energies  fiom 
patieut  vTontempIarion  of  phenomena*  and  employed  them  in 
the  easv  bu?  tUusc^nr  txLuiipalation  of  formulas^  thns  rearing 
curious  exotics  sterile  of  all  tlowers  or  fimit.  Nerertheless,  in 
those  i-iavs  auT  intelle^.'tual  activity  which  conid  escape  on  the 
one  hauvl  tirv^ui  the  oppression  of  barbarian  indifference,  and 
on  the  other  from  theolo^cal  dictation,  was  of  valne ;  and  as 
the  a^luiirable  hbtorian  of  Scholasticism  remarks :  '  En  pres- 
saut  avec  trv^p  dVuer^e*  dans  rardeur  de  la  controTerse,  les 
prv»bl^*mes  vie  Torxlre  lotriq^ue,  on  devait  necessairement  en 
t!air\*  s».»rtir  des  pn.^blemes  outologiques,  psychologiqnes,  m^ta- 
phv^i^uos.  Kst-ce  que  Tesprit  hnmain.  nne  fois  engag^  dans 
la  voie  de  la  recherche*  peut  s*arreter  avant  d'etre  satisfait, 
avaut  de  toucher  le  but*  ou  du  moins  avant  de  croire  Tayoir 
touche  ?  *  * 

§    IL    SCV>TVS    ElUk^O'A   JlXD   AiXSCUC  OP   CAyrKKBUBT. 

Sh*  luuch  bv  way  of  ^^^ueral  consideration.  Descending  to 
particulars*  we  tind  Scholasticism  to  be  not  a  doctrine  but  a 
moveuieut.     It  began  with  the  schools  v>pened  by  Charle- 


•  HirwUr :  De  U  Pkilomfpiu  Seviastiifmt,  IMO.  l  41$. 
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■■Cne.*  With  tlj»e  sctiooU  it  Aonrish^l,  and  with  them  it 
^Mlt&ed.  Th?  iontruclion  being  "nil,  an  art  of  disputation 
MliinTlj  anwp ;  aiid  the  instmction  waa  ucoeasarlly  oral  in 
^  thmmce  of  m  prcjis.     When  the  invention  of  printing  fur- 

•  L«d  eombatuntx  vrith  a  wid^r  arena  and  more  effective 
-apDiu.,  the  inii»ortancv  of  the  Bcbools  declined.    Philosophy 

-  -«^«  •M-olar,  and  pU8»i*d  from  the  pni.^Bt«  to  the  public. 
.1  vhen  the  only  nieuna  of  addressiiif;  andieucea  was  from 
'■  fiMJiiiiiiil  chair*,  sttldents  pH«8ed  over  the  seiia  and  onT 
I.-  Alp*  to  cutrh  the  words  whinh  fell  fWiin  the  lips  of  some 
»>vnn]  U-twIkT.  Paris  wa«  for  many  yenra  the  Athena  of 
--  'rHTtiriim  lite  diploma  of  philosophy  wai  given  tliere. 
'-{■■  who  had  n<)t  luttentnl  to  its  professors  was  sconted  os 
^iMOBiit.  Pnim  the  remote  corners  of  Britain  and' the  fiiat- 
HMiB  of  Calabria,  trom  8pivin  and  Gentiunj.  from  It^Iy  and 
P(4nd,  «BtDe  the  jotuf*  clerks  who  felt  within  them  the  rest- 
U«t^  ct  thoQgiit.  Thinjr  started  on  foot,  alone,  animatctl 
■t  y^  hope*,  tn  brave  the  many  perils  of  that  journey,  ghul 
thay  oMild  arnnvUim-s  gitin  the  protection  of  a  troop  of 
,  happy  if  a  nifrht'a  shelter  could  be  found  at  a 
■,  or,  fiultng  tltnt,  they  would  urge  tht;ir  claim  as 
•  ^4an  to  the  htMidtality  of  private  citjeena — a  claim  rarely 
^^iti  thtfia.t 

Of  th*  many  renowned  teachers  only  a  few  names  have 
mr  •  lamiHar  aound.  The  lixt  is  opened  by  Soutus 
,  with  wbcnu,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
■tiriam  nwy  br  aaiil  to  begin,  if  any  definite  beginning 
4M  imperly  be  aMi^xted  to  it. 

A«d  Keiv,  at  ita  vnry  origin,  we  tiiid  an  element  at  work 
•Uch  waa  oventjikl  to  progress,  and  without  whicli  tlie 
paal  aafaaniiM^t  influences  of  Arabian  and  Clreelt  writers 
■mU  hav*  been  powertcM — the  element  of  Doubt.     Timidly 

*  'Cka  r— i^Hf  Am  Jmln  4a  WKijra  l|p  w  tilrf  fnl.  ilunni  ■  tunt  Ih  pro- 
.  r  I  ■  I  IWfll—  ^  Inr  nwfcBnanit,  rt  I'imi  ait  la  ttMoyti  MtvtaiUijvr. 
V  ^  b  ftihmafiUm  jiobwJ  i  4aaa  In  Mit*  ds  aojta  !(«.'  — UjkCviAU,  1.  J. 
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as  tlds  potent  weapon  may  have  been  handled,  diBgoised  a» 
scepticism  was  under  yarions  subterfuges,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  neyertheless  its  presence  is  unmistatable. 
Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  feeble  protest  against  Autho- 
rity, and  appealing  to  a  higher  wisdom  than  even  that  of  the 
Fathers,  it  secured  its  footing  in  the  domain  of  intelligence. 
The  invocation  of  Reason,  under  no  matter  what  disguise, 
is  only  the  confused  cry  of  Doubt.  Faith  has  no  need  of 
Reason.  If  such  aid  be  sought  it  can  only  be  to  satisfy  the 
unquiet  intellect  which  cannot  escape  doubts.  Scholasticism, 
as  we  have  said,  was  the  movement  of  the  intellect  to  justify 
by  Reason  several  of  the  dogmas  of  Faith.  Here  to  excuse 
was  to  accuse. 

In  assigning  this  position  to  Scotus  Erigena,  I  do  not  of 
course  mean  that  he  was  the  first  doubter  in  the  Christian 
empire,  nor  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  concealed  rationalist. 
Some  modem  historians  probably  need  the  correction  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Maurice ;  they  may  have  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  reading  modem  meanings  into  ancient 
texts  when  they  attribute  to  Erigena  a  rationalistic  ppirit. 
Nevertheless,  imder  any  interpretation  of  his  words,  there  is 
great  significance  in  the  fact  that  Erigena  could  write 
thus : — 

*  Thou  art  not  ignorant,'  says  the  master,  *  that  I  think 
that  which  is  first  in  nature  is  of  greater  dignity  than  that 
which  is  first  in  time.'  '  This,'  says  the  disciple,  *  is  known 
to  almost  all.'  *  We  have  learnt  further,'  says  the  master, 
'  that  Reason  is  first  in  nature,  and  Authority  in  time.  For 
although  nature  was  created  together  with  time.  Authority 
did  not  begin  to  exist  from  the  beginning  of  nature  and 
time.  But  Reason  has  arisen  with  nature  and  time  from 
the  beginning  of  things.  Reason  itself  teaches  tliis.  For 
Authority  no  doubt  hath  proceeded  from  Reason,  but  Reason 
not  by  any  means  from  Authority.  And  all  Authority 
which  is  not  approved  by  true  Reason  turns  out  to  be  weak. 
But  tme  Reaaon,  seeing  that  it  stands  firm  and  immutable, 
protected  by  its  own  virtues,  needs  not  to  be  strengthened  by 
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■  onafinnatioD   of  Aatbority.      Tme   Authority,   indeed, 
1  tw'4hi"g  bat  Troth  unitt^d  by  the  power  of  Reason, 

I  tnasaitt«d  in  lett«ra  bjr  the  holy  Futhers  for  the  benefit 
ifoctcrity/  * 

X.  Guizot  citM  tbo  following  pasBEiges  also  from  Erigena: 
'Wtt  miut  tmt  oddace  the  opinions  of  the  lioly  Fathers 
B^ca»  i*bm  tLDceaattrr  to  strciigthen  reasoning  iii  the  eyes 
fi  mat  who.  untiniotiseid  in  rcasoiiiii|r,  yield  rather  to 
imthotity  Uuu  t(i  I^>|^.'  'The  safety  of  faithful  souls 
«>«in#ts  in  U>!iimng  that  which  tlierc  i8  reason  for  aftirmiug, 
nd  ID  cotnprehtmding  that  which  there  is  reason  for 
Wlirriog.' 

II  ia  [Kwdble,  ony  oxtretnely  probable,  ttiat  Erigetia  may 
Wt#  bHl  a  vtiTj  dilTervnt  oonception  from  that  which  his 
wvds  convvy  to  our  minds.  'The  ratio,'  aecording  to 
Mr.  Hooricc.  'which  was  cif^-ral  with  nature,  and  to  which 
til  thliif{»  Id  tiute  atv  secondary,  ia  that  fixed  Purpose,  that 
Fitcnal  Bcaaon  and  Onlcr,  which  man's  reason  is  created  to 

ft  knd  perceire.  Authority  must  not  be  set  before 
I  prwittely  beoause  it  is  the  result  of  a  Reason 
■hick  b  worldog  under  lemijoral  conditions,  though  this 
ABthority  may  be  tno«t  hrlpf^il  tn  asstatiiig  the  reason  of  any 
isdiridna]  Bum  in  his  efforts  to  break  loose  from  its  time 
hdvndariM,  Had  to  enl^T  into  the  truth  of  which  it  is  in  search.' 
Bt  •abtletiea  like  these  Krigena  may  have  disguised 
h«  hi^tadf  the  l^nd^^noy  of  his  ttTuchiiig.  but  the  instinct 
«/  th*  Church  was  not  Iboa  to  be  led  astray.  It  felt  the 
|ps>B»cie  of  an  eoeiny.  Honis,  bi«hop  of  Lyons,  thus  rang 
ih*  loeuo  :  '  Then*  hare  reached  oa  the  writings  of  a  certain 
(ain  and  apsUrt  man.  who  disputing  on  tlie  questions  of 
fKr^titmee  and  predestination  by  the  aid.  aa  he  Ixnists,  of 
pnniy  h'vr*'  ami  philosophic  reajtonings,  has  dared,  without 
mU^iaf  the  •olhority  of  thi!  Scriptim.>B  and  the  Fatliers,  to 
I  thtDf^  OS  if  tliey  were  to  be  accepted  on  the 
li  ot  his  pivauuptiioug  nsaertion.  .  .  Nevertlieless, 


*  CM«d  I9  K4Ew:sL  JM«r«/  FUttcfif.  1850.  p.  el 
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as  we  hear,  this  man  is  admired  by  miany  a  one  learned  and 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  who  by  his  Tain  and 
pernicious  eloquence  so  snbjngates  his  auditors,  that  they  no 
longer  humbly  submit  themselves  to  the  divine  Scriptures, 
nor  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  but  prefer  to  follow  his 
fantastic  reveries.'  * 

Erigena  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  sought 
a  rational  basis,  however  narrow,  for  their  convictions.  This 
idea  once  suggested  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  Church 
thtmdered  against  it ;  but  the  very  echoes  of  that  thunder 
only  aroused  a  more  wide-spread  and  prolonged  attention  to 
the  idea.  The  pretension. of  Beason  once  asserted  was  too 
gratifying  to  the  intellect  not  to  find  large  acceptcmce. 
Erigena  might  be  silenced ;  Berengarius  was  silenced ;  but 
Boscellinus  appeared,  and  after  him,  with  greater  energy  and 
immense  effect,  Abelard.  Even  Anselm,  the  saintly  arch- 
bishop, helped  the  good  cause  in  an  indirect  way :  he  con- 
secrated the  privileges  of  Beason  by  showing  the  harmony 
between  Beason  and  Faith. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Monologiumy  Anselm  tells  us 
that  his  brethren  frequently  requested  him  to  set  down  in 
writing  the  ideas  he  had  communicated  to  them  in  conversa- 
tion. *  They  begged  me  to  borrow  no  important  argument 
from  Scripture,  but  to  employ  the  ordinary  arg^uments  such 
as  might  be  intelligible  to  all,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  rules  of 
simple  debate,  seeking  no  other  proof  than  such  as  resulted 
necessarily  from  the  logical  sequence  of  evidence.'  He  con- 
sented ;  yet  he  declared  that  in  his  work  he  has  advanced 
nothing  which  is  not  scrupulously  accordant  with  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  principally  St.  Augustin.  The  dread  of  heresy, 
natural  to  such  a  man,  is  visible  throughout;  and  at  the 
close  of  his  invocation,  which  forms  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Prosologium,  he  says :  *  I  do  not  attempt,  0  Lord,  to  penetrate 
thy  profundity,  because  in  no  sense  can  I  compare  with  it  my 
intellect;  but  I  do  desire  to  comprehend  thy  truth,   even 

•  BixhopB  in  the  ninth  century  seem  to  have  been  as  poverful  in  debate  at 
bishops  in  the  nineteenth. 
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■.:■:'  tlv,  tliat  tmtL  which  my  heart  belierea  and 
I  awk  not  to  comprehend  in  order  to 
li'-To  in  order  to  comprehend.  I  believe 
I  t  belLere  I  ahoold  never  comprehend. '  * 
:..;icnt  of  his  philosojihy.  Human  reaaou 
■  i.i  lo  reach  the  heights  of  Bevelation,  the 
.  uf  Uikputiiijf  on  any  ravcitlcd  doctrines  was  culpable 
Tha  Auction  of  reason  waa  to  eiplain.  not  to 
L,  tlie  dogatiu  occnKlittHl  by  the  Church.  Hence  the 
'  •t>-tttle  of  hia  celebrated  treatise  Frowhyium  (in  vMch  he 
-  u  farth  ibe  a  pritm  di^nionstnitiun  of  the  existence  of  God 
m  1 1-1  mi  aemroely  distingainhed  from  those  subsequently  used 
fay  DiiWlfi  ■)  raiiB  thas  :   irufdr*  ijueerena  intdUctum.f 

Kemtlieless,  it  it  noticeable  that  Anaelm  alwuya  appeals 
'■>  mitoBn  and  dctuonatratioii,  not  to  authorities.  It  is  in 
■t.m  Umk  he  is  diatingnigiied  from  the  ortJiodox  conservative 
vijMla  of  his  mgv.  Thii  iminr^*nt  mind  of  Abelard  look  up 
:>-  mate  poutton,  bat  with  more  eupliaais  and  ostentation. 
'I:m  «*  may  now  consider  mora  closely. 


■^HAinkal 
™'1ii  BiUbrtaBca 


4  III.    Abklabd. 

nf  Abdort]  has  boon  immortal  im'd  by  association 
of  a  noble  wooui.     It  is  because  Heloisu  loved 
poctmty  ft^la   interethxl  in  him.     M.  Michelet 
tJist  Ut  Abelard  she  owes  her  fame :  '  without 
the  would  bare  remaiued  obscure,  unheard 
«f  ;*  and  in  one  aenae  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  tnie  that, 

■  -  %*^»t  ttim  ftarto  iaumpn  «t  cndaa^  Hd  ctwlo  al  lntelli(>«ni.    Hua  ■( 
■•   ^aJM  4*ia  •■■  tndidriv.  bos  inUllipa.'    Aad  b  hii  EpUiln,  he  »;*, 
■TM^wt  fit  liliia  iA^  >d  iaUDMUM  (m^ifr*,  diiii  pair  inU'llcvtum  ul  flili-m 
-   ~4«^  >■  tk  iMiiJUf  <i  »aa  nlH,  •  U*  nnderr.' 
•  IV  ^■a*|f•■■^  whli  \h*  lilila  (nd  in  vbich  GtmitAii  paiptnl  ml  liii 

~    "  (  Uuu  whalFTer  wu  Irur  vf  idou  must 

■IDiinii  iW  nin<   ■rholuCic  vorka 

n  caa  mkd  witli  l!»  Minv  pl<«nrfl 

Thi7  ttt  aulitla  wilhnul  bv<tig 

a  of  »U  ihiR*.  lu([Dlli>r  wilb  tliv  Mi'iiiJ-yium, 

tUmalinu   Ckritim,  i  U  JU  du  XP  mMr. 
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without  her  loy6,  Abelard  would  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
inspire  any  interest:  for  his  was  essentiallj  a  shallow, 
selfish  nature.  His  popularity  was  rapid,  loud,  and  scanda- 
lous. He  was  fitted  for  it,  lived  for  it.  But  many  a  greater 
name  has  faded  from  the  memories  of  men ;  many  a  once 
noisy  reputation  &ils  to  awaken  a  single  echo  in  posterity. 
Apart  from  the  consecration  of  passion  and  misfortune,  there 
is  little  in  his  life  to  excite  our  sympathy.  Viewed  in 
connection  with  Heloise  he  must  always  interest  us ;  viewed 
away  fix)m  her,  he  presents  the  figure  of  a  quick,  yivacious, 
unscrupulous,  intensely  vain  Frenchman.  But,  in  several 
respects,  he  represents  the  philosophic  struggle  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  in  this  light  we  may  consider  him. 

He  was  bom  in  Brittany  in  1079,  of  a  noble  fiunily, 
named  B^renger.  The  name  of  Abelard  came  to  him  later. 
His  master  laughingly  noticed  his  superficial  manner  of 
passing  over  some  studies,  filled  as  he  was  with  others,  and 
said,  ^  When  a  dog  is  well  filled,  he  can  do  no  more  than 
lick  the  bacon.'  The  word  to  licky  in  the  corrupt  Latin  of 
that  day,  was  hajarcy  and  Bajolardus  became  the  cognomen 
of  this  *  bacon-licking  student '  among  his  comrades,  which 
he  converted  into  Hahelardus,  *  se  vantant  ainsi  de  poss^er 
ce  qu'on  I'accusait  de  ne  pouvoir  prendre.'*  In  the  ancient 
writers  the  name  is  variously  spelled,  as  Abailardus,  Abaiel- 
ardus,  Abaulardus,  Abbajalarius,  Baalaurdus,  Belardus,  and 
in  French  as  Abeillard,  Abayelard,  Abalard,  Abaulard, 
Abaalary,  Allebart,  Abulard,  Beillard,  Baillard,  Balard,  and 
even  Esbaillart;  which  variations  seem  to  imply  that  the 
old  French  writers  were  as  accurate  in  their  spelling  of  their 
countrj'men's  names  as  their  descendants  are  in  spelling 
English  and  German  names. 

Abelard's  father  joined  to  his  knightly  accomplishments 
a  taste  for  literature,  as  literature  was  then  understood; 

♦  CiiAHLKS  DK  Remusat:  AMard,  Paris,  1845,  i.  13.  This  valuable  monograph 
containB  the  fullent  biography  of  Abelard  and  the  best  analysis  of  his  works  yet 
published.  Indeed,  before  M.  Cousin  published  the  works  of  Abelard,  in  1836, 
every  account  of  the  philosophy  of  this  thinker  was  necessarily  meagre  and 
erroneous. 
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i*d  tku  ta«t«  bocamo  so  dominant  in  the  mind  of  the 
*«ath.  liukt  hi^  tvnixini-i'd  tlie  career  of  anna  ultogelher  for 
1^^  of  learalag.  DiAWtics  wub  tlio  great  science  of  that 
^j,  kbtUMrt  nraUinff  in  importance  the  TLeolo^ry  which  it 
■■ml  knd  difltorbed  by  tarns.  It  vas  an  exercise  of 
in^cenoity,  for  which  this  youth  manifested 
;  aptittidc.  He  tratelled  throngh  various  provinces 
&patiag  with  nil  comers,  like  a  knight-errant  of  philosophy, 
OTipod  tborcto  by  tliu  goading  desire  of  notoriety.  This 
r«  at  nutoriety  wiu  his  curse  through  life.  At  the  ugc  of 
'•-Bty  be  cacM}  U>  Paris,  hoping  there  to  hnd  a  fitting 
iVpOTtimitf  of  divpUy — ui  arena  for  his  powers  as  a  dispu- 
laat.  B*  aOoaded  the  loctarot  of  William  of  Cbauipeaux, 
tkc  Boat  renowned  master  of  disputation,  to  whom  students 
fcttuJ  from  all  tfao  cities  of  Europe.  The  new  pupil  soon 
ocatod  attention.  The  b««uty  of  hia  person,  the  easy  grace 
<4  bis  Bunner,  his  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning,  and 
MiD  Bun;  marrellntui  bfility  of  expression,  soon  distingubbed 
luB  bom  the  n-st.  Tim  masti-'r  grew  proud  of  his  pupil, 
\ami  him  through  this  pride,  and  doubtless  looked  on  him 
H  a  mceeaaor.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  pupil 
n  qoiek  at  Iwaming  did  not  sit  ther«  merely  to  ieam ;  he 
somo  good  opportunity  of  display,  waiting 
hia  renerable  master,  whose  secret  strength  and 
ho  had  diacotered.  The  opportunity  came :  he 
nar  vfs  **^  ■»  ^^  midst  of  all  the  students  pn>vok<^^ 
WBUsoi  of  Champwani  tii  diacuasion,  hnnused,  and  tbuUly 
mmtfakh^  him.  Bage  and  astonishment  ugittittnl  the 
Itadcsis;  nge  and  terror  the  master,  llie  stndents  were 
iaCfBBat  beeaoae  they  Rli>arly  saw  AV'iard's  motive. 

Absbod  daira  the  taigtn  of  all  his  woes  from  this  oceaaiou, 
vhaa  ha  craatcid  cnuitica  whirh  pursue^l  him  through  life; 
aa^  vilh  »  auphistication  common  to  such  natures,  he 
attritatea  the  enuittca  Ut  envy  at  hi^  ability,  instead  of  to 
tW  f^  cwwea,  namely  his  Inordinate  vanity  and  >(elliiihne*is. 
far  a  tkmm  indead  the  rupture  with  his  master  seemed 
Althooi^h  only  two-und-twenty  yeiLrs  of  iige  he 
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established  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Melon,  which  became 
numerouslj  attended,  and  spread  his  name  £ur  and  wide. 
Emboldened  bj  success,  he  removed  his  school  still  nearer  to 
Paris — ^to  Corbeil — ^in  order,  as  he  franklj  teUs  us,  that  he 
might  be  more  importunate  to  his  old  master.  Buthisiml 
was  still  powerful,  aged  in  science  and  respect.  Intense 
appUcation  was  necessary,  and  in  the  struggle  Abelaid's 
OTertasked  energies  gaye  way.  He  wa^  comnumded  by  tiie 
physicians  to  shut  up  his  school,  and  retire  into  the  countrj 
for  repose  and  fresh  air. 

In  two  years  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  saw  with  delight 
that  his  reputation  had  not  been  weakened  by  absence,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  his  scholars  were  more  eager  than  ever. 
His  old  antagonist,  William  of  Champeaux,  had  renounced 
the  world,  and  retired  to  a  cloister,  where  he  opened  the 
school  of  Saint-Victor,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  His  great 
reputation,  although  suffering  from  Abelard's  attacks,  drew 
crowds.  One  day,  when  the  audience  was  most  numerous, 
he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Abelard  among  the 
students,  come,  as  he  said,  to  leam  rhetoric.  William  was 
troubled,  but  continued  his  lecture.  Abelard  was  silent 
until  the  question  of  '  Universals '  was  brought  forward, 
and  then  suddenly  changing  from  a  disciple  to  an  antagonist, 
he  harassed  the  old  man  with  such  rapidity  and  unex- 
X)ectedne8S  of  assault  that  William  confessed  himself  de- 
feated, and  retracted  his  opinion.  That  retractation  was  the 
death  of  his  influence.  His  audience  rapidly  dwindled.  No 
one  would  listen  to  the  minor  points  of  Dialectics  from  one 
who  confessed  himself  beaten  on  the  cardinal  point  of  all. 
The  disciples  passed  over  to  the  victor.  When  the  combat 
is  fierce  between  two  lordly  stags,  the  liinds  stand  quietly 
hy^  watching  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  if  their  former 
lord  and  master,  once  followed  and  respected,  is  worsted, 
tlioy  all  without  hesitation  pass  over  to  the  conqueror,  and 
henceforth  follow  him.  Abelard's  school  became  acknow- 
ledj^'ed  as  pre-eminent ;  and,  as  if  to  give  his  triumph  greater 
omi)hasis,   the  professor  to  whom  William  of  Chamiwaux 


1  nsiffiitrd  hu  chair  wiu  intlii!r  bo  intimidated  by  Abelard's 
^,  or  HO  sulgngkted  by  Itia  ability,  Uiat  he  ofibred  his 
e^ir  to  Abdud,  Bud  tmnged  fainuelf  amoug  the  disciples. 

ir.)  «ra«  not  content  eren  with  this  rictory.    Althoiigh 

l   miutur  in  dinli'ictics,  he  could  not  hear  of  any 

'    ■    o-hirr  without   MiTy.      A    certain    Ansehn   taught 

TlMokigy   kt    LaoD   with   immense  snccesa ;    and   this   was 

^Hi^ll  to  tronble  Alx-'lanl's  repose ;  accordingly  to  Laon  he 

wvHt,    lidinihwl   Amielm'a    atyle,   langhcil    iit    th<?    puerile 

'  !iniialion  of  th&  scholim,  sdJ  offered  to  surpass  the  master 

::  th«  eTptanatioD  of  Scripture.     Tlie  sctu'lara  first  laughed, 

-    "^-neii,  mai    admired.      Abelard    departed,    having 

:«rohy  tu  the  school,  mad  anguish  in  the  heart  of 


'  'his  ptrriod,  was  brilliant.  Hia  reputation 
iliat  of  every  liTuig  man.  His  eloquence 
'iiied  hundn.'ds  of  Herioua  students,  who 
■■  til")  •liudowx  of  the  cathf^ilml  in  ceaaeWs 
.iil[  mi>re  of  aucoess  in  dispute  tliaii  of  the 
._    .._  ..     M.  GniKot  mtinuites  these  students  at  not 

tiiMa  tire  tbr^nannd— of  ooame  not  all  at  the  same  time. 
thr*&  crowd*.  AbeUnI  might  be  seen  mo\'iiig  with 

' ' '-Ti  '  i-arriage,  not  without  the  careless 

had    given ;    handsome,    mnnly, 

'  1   of  inc^'saaut  admiration.      Hia 

I  til-'  strofts,  faifl  argtimonts  were  repeated 

:■    multitude   n'verentially    inaile   way    for 

;  :   mill  frum  tiehind  their  window-curtains 

"f  women.     Htii  name  waa  carried 

The  Pope  sent  hearers  to  him. 

._    '  il  nloiie.* 

it  ««•  at  liuB  |Khod  that  the  charma  and  helpless  position 

flili  im  mttxmeit^X  his  vnnity  and  aelfiahneaa.     Ho  resolved 

■efac*  bert   rvAolved  it,  oa   he  confeaaea,   after  maturo 

Bm  alii  III       B«   tb«tq;ht  alie  would   be  an  cosy  victim ; 

•C^t»m  w*  mtw^  la  awado  mptrat*  fMatofhm  Mtiinu**.'— i^iM.  I 
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and  he  who  had  lived  in  abhorrence  of  libertinage — scortarum 
immunditiam  semper  abhorrebam — felt  that  he  had  now  at- 
tained such  a  position  that  he  might  indulge  himself  with 
impunity.  We  are  not  here  attributing  hypothetic  scoun- 
drelism  to  Abelard;  we  are  but  repeating  his  own  state- 
ments. ^  I  thought,  too/  he  adds,  ^  that  I  should  the  more 
easily  gain  the  girl's  consent,  knowing  as  I  did  to  how  great 
a  degree  she  both  possessed  learning  and  loved  it.'  He  tells 
us  how  he  *  sought  an  opportunity  of  bringing  her  into 
famiUar  and  daUy  intercourse  with  me,  and  so  drawing  her 
the  more  easily  to  consent  to  my  wishes.  With  this  view  I 
made  a  proposal  to  her  uncle,  through  certain  of  his  fi-iends, 
that  he  should  receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  which 
was  very  near  to  my  school,  on  whatever  terms  of  remuneration 
Jie  chose ;  alleging  as  my  reason  that  I  found  the  care  of  a 
household  an  impediment  to  study,  and  its  expense  too 
burdensome.'  The  uncle,  Pulbert,  was  prompted  by  avarice, 
and  the  prospect  of  gaining  instruction  for  his  niece,  to 
consent.  He  committed  her  entirely  to  Abelard's  charge, 
*in  order  that  whenever  I  should  be  at  leisure  from  the 
school,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  I  might  take  the 
trouble  of  instructing  her ;  and  shoidd  I  find  her  negligent, 
use  forcible  compulsion.  Hereupon  I  wondered  at  the 
man's  excessive  simplicity,  with  no  less  amazement  than  if 
I  had  beheld  him  entrust  a  lamb  to  the  care  of  a  famishing 
wolf;  for  in  thus  placing  the  girl  in  my  hands  for  me  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  use  forcible  coercion,  what  did  he  do 
but  give  full  liberty  to  my  desires,  and  offer  the  opportunity, 
even  had  it  not  been  sought,  seeing  that,  should  enticement 
fail,  I  might  use  threats  and  stripes  in  order  to  subdue 
her?'* 

The  crude  brutality  of  this  confession  would  induce  us  to 
suppose  it  was  a  specimen  of  that  strange  illusion  which 
often  makes  reflective  and  analjiiic  minds  believe  that  their 
enthusiasm  and  passions  were  calculations,  had  we  not 
sufRcient  evidence,  throughout  Abelard's  life,  of  his  intense 

♦  Episf.  i. 
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his  intrigue.  That  which  a  delicate  lover,  out  of  delicacy, 
and  a  sensible  lover,  out  of  prudence,  would  have  hidden 
from  the  world,  this  coxcomb  sujBFered  to  be  profaned  by 
being  bawled  fix)m  idle  and  indiflFerent  mouths.* 

At  length  even  Fulbert  became  aware  of  what  was  passing 
under  his  roof.  A  separation  took  place;  but  the  lovers 
continued  to  meet  in  secret.  Heloise  soon  found  herself 
pregnant,  and  Abelard  arranged  for  her  an  escape  to 
Brittany,  where  she  resided  with  his  sister,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  When  Fulbert  heard  of  her  flight,  he 
was  frantic  with  rage.  Abelard  came  cringing  to  him, 
imploring  pardon,  recalling  to  him  how  the  greatest  men 
had  been  cast  down  by  women,  accused  himself  of  treacheiy, 
and  offered  the  reparation  of  marriage  provided  it  were  kept 
secret ;  because  his  marriage,  if  made  known,  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  rising  in  the  Church,  and  the  mitre  already 
glimmered  before  his  ambitious  eyes.  Fulbert  consented. 
But  Heloise,  with  womanly  self-abnegation,  would  not  con- 
sent. She  would  not  rob  the  world  of  its  greatest  luminary. 
*  I  should  hate  this  marriage,'  she  exclaimed,  *  because  it 
woidd  be  an  opprobrium  and  a  calamity.'  She  recalled  to 
Abelard  various  passages  in  Scripture  and  ancient  writers, 
in  which  wives  are  accursed,  pointmg  out  to  him  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  philo- 
sophy unless  he  were  free :  how  could  he  study  amid  the 
noises  of  children  and  domestic  troubles  of  a  household  ? — 
how  much  more  honourable  it  would  be  for  her  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  him !  She  would  be  his  concubine.  The  more 
she  humiliated  herself  for  him  the  greater  would  be  her 
claims  upon  his  love ;  and  thus  she  woidd  be  no  obstacle  to 
his  advancement,  no  impediment  to  the  free  development  of 
his  genius. 

*  I  call  God  to  witness,'  she  wrote  many  years  afterwards, 

•  That  this  vanity  and  indelicacy  are  eminently  French,  though  unhappily  not 
exclusively  French,  will  be  udmittod  bv  nil  who  are  conversiint  with  the  life  and 
literature  of  that  n>markablo  people.  This  national  peculiarity  had  not  escaped 
the  piercing  gazo  and  healthy  instincts  of  Molikrb,  who  has  an  ailmirable  pns-sac'** 
on  it :  see  Amolphe's  monologue,  act  iii.  scene  iii.  of  VEccU  dtj  Fern  Men. 
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devote  herself  henceforth  without  hope,  without  faith,  without 
love,  to  her  divine  husband. 

The  gates  of  the  convent  closed  for  ever  on  that  noble 
woman  whose  story  continues  one  of  pure  heroism  to  the 
last;  but  we  cannot  pause  to  narrate  it  here.  With  her 
disappearance,  the  great  interest  in  Abelard  disappears ;  we 
shall  not  therefore  detail  the  various  episodes  of  his  subse- 
quent career,  taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  quarrels — 
first  with  the  monks,  whose  dissoluteness  he  reproved,  next 
with  theologians,  whose  hatred  he  roused  by  the  *  heresy '  of 
reasoning.  He  was  condenmed  publicly  to  retract ;  he  was 
persecuted  as  a  heretic ;  he  had  ventured  to  introduce 
Rationalism, — or  the  explanation  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  by 
Reason, — and  he  suffered,  as  men  alwa3's  suffer  for  novelties 
of  doctrine.  He  founded  the  convent  of  Paraclete,  of  which 
Heloise  was  the  first  abbess,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1142, 
he  expired,  aged  sixty-three.  *  H  v^cut  dans  Fangoisse  et 
mourut  dans  rhumiliation,'  says  M.  de  R^musat,  *  mais  il 
eut  de  la  gloire  et  il  fiit  aim^.' 

There  are  two  i)oints  of  view  under  which  the  teachings  of 
Abelard  are  of  interest  to  us.  The  first  is  his  attempt  to 
emancipate  Reason ;  the  second  his  attempt  to  disengage 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  from  the  heretical  disgrace 
under  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  Roscellinus. 

Carrying  out  more  boldly  and  more  effectively  the  prin- 
ciple started  by  Erigena,  he  brought  forward  Logic  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  great  arena  of  theological  debate. 
Poiiit  in  ccelum  os  suum^  says  St.  Bernard,  with  indignation, 
writing  to  the  Pope,  et  scndatnr  alia  Dei.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous and  damnable  imprudence ;  and  drew  on  him  fnnu 
St.  Bernard  this  terrible  accusation :  traji^fgrcdiiur  fne^f  quos 
jpomerunt  pat  res  nostri;  to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  set 
by  our  forefathers  is,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  to  have 
braved  the  reprobation  of  the  timid  and  the  old.  Abelanl 
braved  it. 

Supported,  as  he  thought,  by  thousands  of  partisans, 
Abelard  assumed  an  attitude  of  offence,  almost  of  disdain. 
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quod  et  Veritas  ipsa  Quoeritey  inqnit,  invenietis  ;  pulsaiey  et 
aperietur  vohis,^^  Wliatever  his  intention  may  have  been, 
the  result  of  such  a  work  was  clearly  foreseen  by  theological 
teachers,  who  regarded  doubt  as  damnable,  and  would  not 
tolerate  it  imder  the  plausible  aspects  of  intellectoal  gym- 
nastics, or  the  love  of  seeking  for  truth.  But  theologians 
were  unable  to  arrest  the  development  of  speculation.  Doubt 
began ;  disputation  waxed  stronger ;  logic  played  like  lambent 
flame  around  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  Scholasticism  entered 
every  city  in  Europe,  and  filled  it  with  subtle  disputants. 

During  the  centuries  which  succeeded,  the  question  of 
Nominalism  was  constantly  in  debate ;  and  beside  it  many 
others  so  remote,  and,  to  modem  apprehensions,  so  frivolous, 
that  few  historians  boast  of  more  than  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  mediaeval  philosophy,  and  few  mention  it  without 
scorn.  To  name  but  one  topic,  what  does  the  reader  think 
of  a  debate  utrum  Deus  intelUgat  omnia  alia  a  se  per  ideas 
eanirriy  an  aliter  ?  What  does  he  think  of  men  wasting  their 
energies  in  trying  to  convince  each  other  of  the  true  process 
by  which  Grod  conceived  ideas — discussing,  with  ardour  and 
unmisgiving  ingenuity,  topics  which  are  necessarily  beyond 
all  possible  demonstration?  Nevertheless,  absurd  as  such 
discussions  were,  they  have  found,  even  in  modem  times, 
legitimate  successors ;  and  the  laborious  futility  of  the 
Schoolmen  has  been  rivalled  by  the  laborious  futility  of 
the  German  metaphysicians. 


§  rV.    The   Gbeat   Dispute. 

The  second  point  to  which  Abelard  calls  our  attention,  is 
the  dispute  which  agitated  the  schools  during  the  whole 
Middle  Ages,  the  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  Genera  and 
Species,  which  M.  Remusat  truly  says  is  the  longest,  most 
animated,  and  certainly  the  most  abstract  controversy,  that 
has  ever  agitated  the  human  mind,  and  the  one  which  now 

»  Page  17  of  tho  edition  lost  named. 
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lely  to  haTf  interested  men  bo  deejily.  The 
B  the  the«:)lofjii.'al  beariug  wliicli  tlie 
bIvwL  It  had  been  debated  in  Greece  aa 
It  waa  uow  debated  as  one  deeply 
[  the  doitrniaa  of  ^tth. 
M.  Oonun  14  gmlty  of  btit  a  flight  cxaggerution,  when  be 
mj*  that  the  whole  Scholastic  Pliilosojiby  issued  ont  of  a 
fhiBM  ta  Porphrrr,  as  interprt-ted  by  Boetliius.  This  is  the 
|««Mge  in  BuctliiuB :  '  The  object  of  Porphyry  in  this  work, 
i»  to  prepare  the  wind  for  the  easy  wndtrstanding  of  tlie 
f*itdkmi»eDts,  by  trvktinf;  of  the  five  tilings  or  words 
'Tmrtmudn  de  qaia<|iie  n'tnin  vel  rocibos),  namely,  genus, 
-;««in,  diSerence,  property  and  accident;  the  knowledge  nf 
•  iiic^  bads  to  the  knowkxlgv  uf  the  Predicaments.'  By  the 
fhmm  rtbma  vtl  toeihu,  be  was  understood  te  signify  that 
thtBjpi  and  wordf  wer«  tnatnally  convertible,  to  discourse  of 
^  «••  to  diaooane  of  the  other.  But  is  tliis  so  ':>  Does  the 
«i«d  Genu,  or  the  word  Species,  represent  an  actual  soine- 
thiBg  which  exists  rtbjectivi-Iy,  or  is  it  merely  a  name  whioh 
•  It  certoia  collection  of  individual  things  ?  Centuries 
I  without  any  one  perceiving  more  tlian  a  gramma- 
tical or  lofficsl  importoace  in  the  alternative.  '  On  ne 
r<Bb«i  it  gutn  qtt'ati  mQiuu  ilu  o^zi^In(«  nii-clu.  Maw  a  xieine 
trtt  i  rexuDen  lea  deux  solutions  coutraires  qu'il  pr^seiitait 
«  pattagijvait  lea  eaprits ;  et  bJent«it,  agit4  en  tons  sens  et 
r  i  la  Tois  par  hi  t^invrit<''  et  par  U,  sugesse,  il  en 
1 4  la  fla  dn  otui^tne  ai^le,  et  surtout  au  commencement 
■e,  la  philuaophie  HoLuitiquo  dans  toute  son 
f  et  M  gnndeur.'* 
Wflwulliliiii.  whow  tiomo  has  descended  to  ua  as  the  firat 
■Jwie  and  matter  of  Noroinaliinu,  but  {if  whose  opinions 
w»  hare  onlj  the  niports  of  adTcraoriMi,  may  have  held  the 
tipinitm,  which  ui  attributed  to  him,  namely,  tha-t 
only  natnea:  he  oort«inly  denitjd  their 
'y»c>iw  iililtwiliT.  denied  that  there  existed  a  thing  <  colour,' 
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ap^rt  firoTn  e*:-y>=:ire»i  thrngs.  a  thins.  •  animaL'  apart  firom 
atkirf*a].»,  and  A-eni-e*!  that  there  was  anr  real  existence  which 
waii  not  an  indiTidiaL  Wh^n  I  sar  that  Bosoelliniis  may 
hare  held  the  opinion  atmboted  to  him.  I  wish  to  be 
undentood  as  speaking  d^^abtfallT.  because  although  it  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that  an  acme  mind  could  believe  in  so 
cmde  an  opinion,  which  implies  that  names  aie  mere  breath, 
JUiiwf  rorvf.  and  not  also  signs  of  ideas  ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
lufightened  bj  the  fact  that  we  hare  not  his  words  whereby 
to  judge  him,  but  only  the  language  adversaries  put  into  his 
mouth ;  nevertheless,  the  history  of  Philosophy  abounds  in 
instances  of  even  acute  minds  being  thoroughly  subjugated 
by  verbal  distinctions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Soscellinus, 
in  seeing  the  error  of  Bealism,  saw  nothing  more  than  names 
in  general  terms,  and  overlooked  the  &ct  that  these  names 
stood  for  general  ideas.  Unless  he  did  overlook  this,  the 
modification  of  Nominalism  which  Abelard  introduced,  and 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  third  opinion  on  the 
question,  and  named  Conceptualism  (a  purely  verbal  modifi- 
cation), is  a  mere  subterfuge. 

Those  who  believed  with  Plato,  that  general  terms  had 
correspondent  objective  existence,  might  have  more  readily 
listened  to  the  Aristotelian  refutation,  and  the  more 
willingly  acquiesced  in  the  logic  of  Boscellinus,  which 
reduced  general  terms  to  mere  names,  had  there  not  been  a 
vista  of  heresy  in  this  argument.  Boscellinus,  with  un- 
hesitating logic,  showed  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  were  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  real  existences  : 
either  the  three  persons  existed  separately  and  individually, 
and  were  one  only  in  name,  having  a  common  resemblance 
of  nature ;  or  else  the  three  persons  form  but  one  God  ;  in 
which  case  God  exists  alone,  without  distinction  of  persons. 

That  such  a  conclusion  should  startle  the  world,  and  call 
forth  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  will  surprise  no  one. 
RoHcellinus  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and 
publidy  abjure  his  errors  (1093).  He  did  so;  not  convinced 
that  thoy  were  errors,  but  convinced  that  the  people  of  Reims 
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I,  and  tbitilcmg  so  were  ready  to  maasacre  him. 
t  Mii>n  l'6aeT0e  de  lu  foi  cbvz  It'c  simples,'  sajg  M. 
*  wl  ^tait  le  discT^tUt  popalaire  de  la  luison  [ '  But 
If  s  k>fic«l  procen,  wbich  ourried  uien  to  such  unpleasant 
,  would  alwayv  have  been  iii  discn^lit  ?  Men  were 
Mt  wiUiii|{'  to  gire  ap  tli«ir  dt^ma  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  any 
Ittfie  wlkicL  called  upon  them  to  do  so  would  be  answered 
with  brick-bats.  If  Rotu'^Iliniie  |>erBuaded  a  few  tiardy 
lUakera  tti  adopt  his  npinion,  they  pnidentty  kept  silent; 
iad  UmI  plexaaot  writcT,  John  of  SoJisbury,  alluding  to  it 
■one  jeu«  afl«rwArdB  adds, '  setleorum  jam  explosa  sententia 
cat,  Bi  haii  emn  sact«rt>  sno  erannit.'*  Beolism  was  again 
ummHbui-  It  had  an  tmporfoct  foundation  in  logic,  hut  it 
3  to  be,  fevorable  to  the  Trinity,  and  that  con- 


tht   fint  gTPat  adversary  of  Bosccllinus  was  Ansclm  of 

17,  whose  works  hare  already  been  mentioned.   Hia 

e  Jt  Fid*  TrinilatU  is  dirtK'tixl  against  Nominalism,  and 

kii  sv^gOBMinta  have  satisfied  many  modems;  they  havemore- 

mm  ^TCn  M.  Cousin  an  opportunity  of  displajdng  that  rhe- 

turieaJ  cJap-mp  which  so  often  inaJies  his  writings  odious.f 

TW  next  great  Baalist  was  William  of  Champeaux,  and 

1,  as  wo  have  so«n,  arose  Abelard ;  not  indeed  to 

Boacdtinas  and  his  b<>retical  Nominalism ;  on   tlie 

,  to  disavow  and  n^'fuU.'  him,  but  to  ivpliurc  the  two 

I  by  a  third.     He  adopted  so  mnch  of  Nuniinalixm, 

.  nntil  recently  he  was  always  hvld  (and  I  think  justly 

rain:  IMymlini,  tfi.   12.     Oiiinp.   bia  itilaligieta,  ii. 

t.  rJ.  Uiiaa.  OiDD.  IMS. 

f  hn^a  >'••<  pu  ui  mot.  on  bum  il  fani  pr^iuln> qu'il  n'jr  ■ 
nnBoiBD  H  iTiiIniliiiua  daua  luiil  1m  tuimme*.  nMf  Is  (ralcrniUi 

ubUU  hmtix  was  ■!•  pun*  Klatnrtintii,  c(  rjop.  la  hdIf  r^ftUlt 
A^ r^IlTlNilii'.  b  val*  i^aliU  at  pw  cuiM&|iicni  U  rliffitrtDM.  «'«t-i-duv, 
1rt«  \»fftti  Tni^ti*  M  U  fwrr*,  mn»  vitn  ilmit  qiu  la  innat,  amn  anire 
■  ■  ^  Ttuitl'.  no*  atrfn  wM«  qo*  biyrnuui*;  imua  mnl*  nicHMina 
^Bi|»av*  i^m  la  li^t^a*  it  rUN4iir>  iapoMst  au  noniinaluaie  <rt  A  I'nupiriimv, 
•  «ri  ■■UiiM  «««?»  ru.  anc  !■  AnatiuMOw,  U  wiiii  nunman  rt  la  ooiwnmra 

Erf  tkia  fwM^  b  Mtfallj  MTnlifl  b  lia  rlidurieal  aHiimptiona ;  Inil 
MVfMirtfIb*  wTi(«r(wb«hM  n*T«tlwlfw  doos  nnch  for  Ui*  lii<toi7 
hr>UM  I  «mU  »al(urbMrcl<it>|  it.  t<x  the  aakr  of  marking  uj'  (&f:<iA. 
L 
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held)  to  be  a  Nominalist.  Buhle  points  out  that  Abelard  is 
a  Nominalist  when  combating  William,  and  a  Sealist  when 
attacking  Roscellinus.*  M.  Boiisselot  argues  at  great  length 
that  Abelard  was  in  truth  a  Realist ;  f  that  as  a  logician  he 
agreed  with  Boscellinus,  reducing  universals  to  general 
terms,  but  as  a  metaphysician  he  agreed  with  the  Realists. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  arguments,  however,  shows  that 
Abelard  was  a  Nominalist  under  a  new  name. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the  distinction 
of  Matter  and  Form  applied  to  genus  and  species.  *  Every 
individual,'  he  says,  in  a  very  explicit  passage  of  the  treatise 
De  Gemeribus  et  SpeciebuSy  printed  by  M.  Cousin,  *  is  com- 
posed of  matter  and  form,  i.e.  Socrates  from  the  matter  of 
Man,  and  the  form  of  Socratity ;  so  Plato  is  of  the  same 
matter,  namely,  that  of  man,  but  of  different  form,  namely, 
that  of  Platonity ;  and  so  of  all  other  individual  men.  And 
just  as  the  Socratity  which  formally  constitutes  Socrates  is 
nowhere  but  in  Socrates,  so  the  essence  of  man  which 
sustains  Socratity  in  Socrates,  is  nowhere  but  in  Socrates. 
The  same  of  all  other  individuals.  By  species,  therefore, 
I  mean,  not  that  essence  of  man  which  alone  is  in  Socrates, 
or  in  any  other  individual,  but  the  whole  collection  which 
is  formed  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  nature.  This 
whole  collection,  although  essentially  multiple,  by  the  Autho- 
rities is  named  one  Species,  one  Universal,  one  Nature ;  just 
as  a  nation,  although  composed  of  many  persons,  is  called 
one.  Thus  each  particular  essence  of  the  collection  called 
Humanity  is  composed  of  matter  and  form,  namely,  the 
animal  is  matter,  the  form  is,  however,  not  one,  but  many, 
i.  e.  rationality,  morality,  bipedality,  and  all  the  other  sub- 
stantial attributes.  And  that  which  is  said  of  man, 
namely,  that  the  part  of  man  which  sustains  Socratity 
is  not  essentially  the  part  which  sustains  Platonity,  is  true 
also   of  the   Animal. J     For   the   Animal   which    in   me   is 

*  Buhle,  Gcsch.  der  neueni  Phil.  I.  840. 

t  RorssKLOT,  (:tudes  stir  la  Phihsophie  dans  h  Moyen  Ap^,  1840,  II.  33,  sq. 
X  We  must  subjoin  the  original :  *  Et  sicut  de  hominc  dictum  est,  scilirti  quo.1 
illud  hominin  quod  sustinrt  Socratitfttem.  illud  esfwntialiter  non  snstinet  Plafuni- 
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these  accidents,  the  substance  of  these  modes  being  ident- 
ical, every  individual  would  possess  the  same  substance. 
Humanity  would  thus  only  be  one  man ;  Socrates  being  at 
Athens,  Humanity  would  be  at  Athens  ;  and  Plato  being  at 
Thebes,  Himianity  would  then  either  not  be  at  Athens  with 
Socrates,  or  Plato  would  not  be  a  man. 

M.  Haureau  *  seems  to  me  correct  in  saying  that  when 
Abelard  appears  to  be  defending  Realism  against  Boscellinus, 
it  is  merely  on  the  surface ;  he  does  not  think  what  he 
seems  to  say ;  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  him  than  that 
doctrine  ;  but  Nominalism  having  an  ill  name,  he  has  to  ad- 
vance cautiously.  All  that  he  really  a^dvances  against 
Boscellinus  is  that  Genus  and  Species  are  more  than  words, 
words  being  signs  of  conceptions.  How  these  conceptions 
are  formed  by  abstraction  is  very  explicitly  stated  in  his 
treatise  De  Intellectilms.f  It  is  true  that  to  give  an  air  of 
independence  to  his  position,  and  protect  himself  against  the 
accusation  of  Nominalism,  he  stoutly  affirms  that  words  are 
nothing,  whereas  Genus  and  Species  are  things,  substances. 
But  what  things  ? — what  substances  ?  *  H  est  trop  ami  de 
r^quivoque,'  says  M.  Haureau,  *  pour  s'expliquer  davantage 
a  ce  sujet  quand  rien  ne  I'exige.' 

In  spite  of  the  equivoque,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it, 
Conceptualism,  which  was  Nominalism  under  a  new  name, 
found  great  favour :  the  more  so  when  men  discovered  that  if 
Nominalism  led  to  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity,  Bealism 
necessarily  led  to  Pantheism,  or  the  identification  of  all  sub- 
stances in  one  substance.  But  the  battle  continued  to  raire 
with  varying  fortunes  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  Church  in  turn  condemned  both.  Nominalism  was 
repeatedly  dragged  before  the  councils  and  condemned. 
Bealism  also  was  found  to  shelter  monstrous  heresies.  In 
endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  school  of 
Anselm  was  found  almost  to  have  denied  that  existence,  to 
have  merged  it  in  Pantheism.  *  Et  si  Ton  ne  se  hate  de  former 

*  Hai'Rkau  :  Df  !a  Philos.  Schohjttique,  I.  281. 

t  Printod  by  M.  Cousin  in  his  Fragments  Philos.     Comp.  RjsMrsAT :  AMan?,  I. 
495,  and  Haubeau,  I.  283. 


^^^^B  THE  GRE.VT  Did  Pi:  IK. 

^^^^^^^■^^Mtd^relopp^  de  telles  cnncIaBtons,  c'cn  est 
^^^^^^^^^^^M^  la  mnrfile  ohri^tienne  ii'a  pins  elle-mdme  de 
^^^^^^^^^^^p  pltu  itbhoiT^t)  (le  toutes  les  ItLTi-sies,  cello 
^tf  eok  poor  aotcan  les  plus  miiJ  fainds  des  gnostiqnes, 
trvFdphc  *a  dooxiihne  aitWle  de  r%Use  et  de  la  foi !  Lea 
t^M-bm  »*Bllunieiit  poar  recevoir  cos  aiidacleuz  iiiterpretea 
4«  1a  formale  r^mliste.* ' 

At  Um  cImw  of  the  XUih  c^nhiry  liberty  of  thought 
■luiml  Tmnqaiabed.  AU  the  philosophical  schools  bad  in 
tarn  bwo  ciind<.-innfd  as  h«ivtical ;  and  each  vras  eager  to 
•rroK  U»e  cond^'iniuitinn  of  the  other.  Disgusted  with  their 
qoanda,  with  the  futilitj'  of  their  principles,  a  party  arose 
vliidi  toned  tbe  tbup  edge  of  logic  against  them  sll  and  pro- 
duced the  vani^  of  ntional  reaearoh.  Of  tliesc  on  excellent 
n|»uoeDfailtTn  my  ba  acen  in  John  of  Salisbury,  who  lashes 
lb*  Ingieal  follies  of  the  ago  with  a  vigour  which  makes  him 
r  to  onr  own  age.t  Ho  refused  to  admit  that  idle 
i  about  wnnls,  and  dt^biiU^s  itbniit  generals  and  parti- 
1,  weT«  phiki»ophy  at  all.  In  his  treatise,  Pulycnitieiu, 
he  appeal*  t«  tho  nobler  philosophy  of  Christian  moralists 
^{aiiirt  Urn  Tain  omiy  of  logical  formulas ;  he  objects  to  the 
iadnctiTe  method  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  Aiiselm,  and  so 
daAnu-tircly  emidoywl  by  Anselin's  followers.  Ajid  theChurch 
■pplsad«i]  bitn.  In  (art,  tbe  strugglea  of  the  schools  seemed 
>booK  to  imd,  m*  many  other  anarchical  olTorts  have  ended, 
I  deapotiara.  I'bat  which  prevented  so  fatal  a 
,  that  which  once  more  introduced  the  ferment 
«f  fhiloaoplue  •peculation  into  Europe,  waa  the  agitating 
infloneB  of  the  Armbian  commentators  on  Greek  philosoiihy 


pp.  to.  JS,  IS,  7T.  •<].  Oiun.    I  hsva 

Fhuu  itaqar  'n  ^aailibiu  Ac*driiud  min ;  bmnnn 

•jrlbtmi.  ■■»  I*  litonm ;  ilnlHtaiiiri  >d  offlnia, 

*4  Mimtiiai  IvrrrnimtM :  nt  Ululrn  cvntrrt- 

InqoaBlBr.  iiit  il«  qniliui  ]uui-nuit.  i-rrnn* 

■al  MadBBl  nt  ilnliirnuitnt  amtsBtUa  imilui. 

ifBBitian  a  TiliwiiBwdictBTtl  anipU  ■aD^  ab 

ignia  tirnciutil  pnnfirT" 
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ABABUN  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  part  due  to  Arabian  influence  in  determining  the 
evolution  of  European  thought,  giving  a  peculiar  direction 
to  culture  which  was  in  danger  of  languishing  under  the 
repressive  despotism  of  Theology,  is  important,  and  not 
generally  recognised ;  we  are  interested,  therefore,  in  what 
savants  tell  us  about  these  Arabian  writers,  especially  of  their 
leading  tendencies.  I  will  here  rapidly  set  down  the  results 
of  my  own  inquiries  in  this  direction,  giving  references  to 
sources  where  the  curious  reader  will  find  ampler  detaiL 

It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  Mahommedan  with 
Arabian,  and  then  to  feel  surprise  at  the  rapid  transformation 
of  an  ignorant  nomadic  people,  such  as  the  Arabs  were,  into 
the  splendid  nation  whose  culture  gave  a  mighty  impulse 
to  European  progress.  Even  the  learned  Dozy  seems  to 
countenance  this  error  when  he  says  of  the  Arabs  *  ar- 
raches  par  un  prophete  a  leur  deserts  et  lances  par  lui  a  la 
conquete  du  monde,  ils  I'ont  rempli  du  bruit  de  leurs  exploits ; 
enrichis  par  les  depouilles  de  vingt  provinces  ils  ont  appris  a 
connaitre  les  jouissances  du  luxe ;  par  suite  du  contact  avec 
les  peuples  qu'ils  ont  vaincus  ils  ont  cultiveles  sciences,  et  ils 
se  sont  civilises  autant  que  cela  leur  etait  possible.  Cepen- 
dant  mcme  apres  Mahomet  une  periode  assez  longue  s'est 
6coxil6e  avant  quails  perdissent  leur  caractere  national.'* 
Barbarians  they  were,  and  barbarians  they  long  remained,  in 
spite  of  their  conquests. 

*  Dv.zt:  /iisfoirc  (ir.<i  Mir su/ mans  (rEtipagm.     Li^vden,  1861,  i.  l.'i. 


AlUBtAJJ  I'lnLosoniv.  .%■» 

I  anj  Amhiau  Science,  afcricti/  speaking. 
mU  the  Philwtopliy  and  Science  of  the 
■  OrwW,  Jewish,  and  Persian.  lu  the  next 
BT,  or  Tery  rarely,  the  Arabs  whci  ih-vnted 
\t  stiMlieB.  One  authority  *  has  toltl  ue  that 
vhst  it  i»  cntiamtuy  to  call  Arabian  Philosophy  forms  but  a 
B  of  Uu  HohaniRK^diui  movement,  and  was  almost 
I  to  the  Xohaminedans  themselves.  It  really 
p  ft  rca«tioQ  Afrnin^t  Isbimism,  which  arose  in  the 
t  puis  of  the  empire,  in  Samarcand.  Bokhara,  Morocco, 
wai  Conlova.  The  AmbJan  lau^uikge  having  l>ecome  the 
I  of  the  empire,  this  Philosophy  is  written  in  that 
K ;  hot  the  idcuji  un-  nut  Anthiaa ;  the  spirit  is  not 
Th«  reiU  f^euins  of  tliat  people  is  to  be  found  in  the 
I  t&o  Konui :  and  is  al>solut€ly  antagouistic  to 
1  IHtilompby.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  Semitic  race.  That 
faec  ha*  hem  dhitm]  to  lyrical  and  proplietical  expression, 
iwvlj'  to  the  wren  abotractioDs  of  Science,  or  the  delicato 
•■btktie*  of  IHiiloKophy.  None  of  the  great  names,  except 
Al-Entdi,  behmg  ta  Arabs,  strictly  so  called.  They  are  the 
»iin —  of  Purnaiu,  Spaniards,  and  Jews.  It  was  throngh 
the  PemuM,  andcr  the  Abbasaides.  that  Grecian  tbonght  was 
iatrmlirft  hito  taloin.     It  wa«  nt  Biigdotl  that  Philosophy 


mm.     Hie  caliph,  Al  Mamoun,  a  representative  of 

I  nmetion,  was   it«   Rrat   great   patron ;    Sj-riau 

■  aoil  the  Ka^  were  ita  promoters, 

WWn  Iha  tdiei  of  Joatintan  drorc  tlie  last  of  the  Greek 

I  to  Mek  a  refoge  in  Aais,  they  found  welcome  in 

n«  Noatoriatia  flying  from   Henulius  found  hos- 

e  pntoetina  under  Kosroes.   And  thus  it  was.  thut*  vrheo 

i  wiahed  to  fllnstralii  their  dynasty  with  the 

irof  Li^ttcri.  they  fonnd  nutnerons  Greeks,  Christians, 

■•d  J««i  re*dy  to  aid  th«n  with  Syrinc  and  Arabian  versions 

•f  th*  gnat  Athenian  and  Alexandrian  writers,  t 

Xo  «Be  4oabta  that  the  ori^n  of  Arabian  Philosopliy  and 


■  Mnw;  JHto^wAfMMTMJM- 
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of  Enropean  Scholasticism  must  be  songlit  in  the  Alexandrian 
School,  more  particularly  in  the  peripatetic  modification  im- 
pressed on  that  School  by  its  later  thinkers.  Porphyry  is 
more  Aristotelian  than  Platonic ;  and  Porphyry  was  regarded, 
both  by  East  and  West,  as  the  representative  of  philosophic 
thought.  The  absolute  dominion  which  for  ten  centuries  was 
exercised  by  Aristotelianism  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Alexandrian  interpreters,  Ammonius,  Themistius, 
Syrianus,  Simplicius,  and  Philoponous ;  and  it  was  to  them 
that  Arabian  Philosophy  owed  its  material.  The  little  that 
the  Arabs  knew  of  Plato — and  it  was  very  little — they  gained 
through  these  peripatetic  commentators.  .Pew  of  Plato's 
works,  according  to  Munk,  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
the  few  versions  that  existed  were  not  widely  known.  I 
find  that  Djemal  Eddin  al  Kifki,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century 
wrote  a  *  Dictionary  of  Philosophers,'  mentions,  under  the 
head  of  Plato,  only  the  translations  of  the  Repvhlicy  the  LawSy 
and  the  Timceus ;  but  he  also,  under  the  head  of  Socrates, 
cites  passages  from  the  Crito  and  Phcedo. 

That  the  Arabs  attached  themselves  servilely  to  Aristotle, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  Plato,  is  well  known.  The  reasons 
usually  deduced  for  this  preference  are,  as  Benan  justly 
remarks,  more  plausible  than  solid.  It  was  not  owing  to 
their  more  practical  turn  of  mind ;  it  was  not  owing  to  their 
more  scientific  disposition.  It  was  not  even  preference  at  all : 
there  could  be  no  preference  where  there  was  no  alternative 
for  choice.  The  Arabs  accepted  the  culture  which  was 
offered  them;  and  Plato  was  not  offered.  Even  Plotinus, 
whose  views  they  liberally  incorporated  with  their  philosophy, 
is  never  mentioned  by  them.  * 

The  Syriac  versions  of  Aristotle,  commenced  in  the  days 
of  Justinian,  were  rapidly  multiplied  by  translations  into 
Arabic.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Nestorian  physicians,  Isaak 
and  his  son,  gave  translations  which  were  much  renowned. 
In  the  tenth  century,  Ya'hya  ben  'Adi  and  'Isa  ben  Zara 

♦  Seo  MuNX,  p.  240.     Renan,  p.  71. 
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r  truuhticmi,  and  corrected  ihosf  already  extant 
<^  tliMe,  Biecording  to  Mmik,  u-re  execatcd  with 
9  ou«  and  accuracy.  The  debtwbicb  Europe  owes 
li  Um  At^*^  lor  their  preserration  of  Grei^k  writJDgs,  and 
tkc  «liina)m  imprewed  upon  Euro]>eau  curiosity  by  the 
of  their  veneration,  without  which  stimulus  the 
I  might  nerer  have  conie  to  xx*^)  has  loug  be^a 
and  pflriinps  exaggerated.  Axiother  and  less 
t  dpbt  ia  due  to  Uiunt  for  the  ardour  with  which 
Ibcy  proseoBted  mathematical,  aatronoinical,  medical,  and 
•todies.  Alexandria  produced  uot  simply  phi- 
bat  alBO  men  of  scionc? ;  and  the  Arabs  wore 
ntu  etmtact  with  both,  learning  to  venerate  Pto- 
lemy and  Oalcn  aa  wi'll  aa  Ari»totie.  Tfans,  if  the  Araba 
helped  to  ntiae  Aristotle  on  the  despot's  throue,  they  aJeo 
Ivnu^tfd  the  irrcwUbtu  weapoiu  with  which  that  throne 
warn  ooe  day  to  be  destroyed. 

Tkm  MpMct  of  Icamtnfj  in  Clu-istian  Europe  during  the 
a  piteous.  Vet  at  that  very  period  of  dark- 
,  tniditrr  the  ilohammodans,  wb£  the  centre  of 
%bt.  It  wsa  the  market  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  Eaat 
fcmd  ready  aaJu ;  worka  eoniposcd  in  PiTsia  and  Syria  were 
«An  known  ia  Spain  before  they  had  been  beard  of  in  the 
Kart.  The  caliph  bad  hU  ageota  at  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Daoiascua, 
^id  AJgxandria,  all  seeking  for  maiia«cript«. 

It  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Araba,  although  tJiey 
Mm^Mtad  Spain,  were  too  weak  in  numbers  to  hold  tliat 
enaliy  ia  enfajectioa  otherwise  tlian  by  politic  concessions  to 
I  and  cuatoms  of  the  people.  Tbcy  wit6  jti  a 
a  But  mtike  that  of  the  Normans  in  Eu^Iand  :  superior 
J  OTgaoiaation,  bat  inferior  in  actual  stn-ngth,  and 
t  tbeir  iDhjoctA.  Henc«i  they  [it-rmitted  Jews 
^rf  f^tS**i">»  to  retain  their  religioua  ril«3  and  daily 
e^rtoam.  Bo  aoeewfnl  was  this  policy  of  conciliation,  that 
f\riariina  and  Mobaminedaus  n»t  only  lired  together 
uaamfaly,  bat  oftim  inttrrmarried.  And  it  is  worthy  of  not«, 
'!»<  fraoi  Spain  Arabian  culture  slowly  penetrated  Kurope, 
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through  France,  by  means  of  the  wandering  and  adyenturons 
Jews. 

Andalnsia  in  the  tenth  century  is  thus  a  star  shining 
solitary  amid  the  darkness.  The  passion  for  Science  and 
Art  had  established  there  a  toleration  which  seems  surprising 
to  modems.  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans  spoke  the 
same  language,  sang  the  same  songs,  delighted  in  the  same 
poems,  thought  the  same  thoughts.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
toleration,  and  this  passion  for  knowledge  which  could  only 
be  general  where  such  toleration  existed,  are  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  Mohammedan 
bigotry.  The  truth  must  be  avowed  ;  there  is  almost  always 
something  of  indifference  in  toleration.  Without  moral 
indifference,  or  intellectual  scepticism,  impartiality  is  difficult. 
Very  earnest  belief  is  confident,  and  the  confidence  in  truth 
brings  intolerance  of  error.  Culture  must  weaken  the  in- 
tensity of  religious  conviction,  before  ifc  widens  the  capacity 
of  religious  emotion  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
another  opinion  being  true,  or  of  an  erroneous  opinion  beinc^* 
without  offence  in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  A  sweetly  serious  and 
hopeful  nature  may  believe  that  error  is  not  sin ;  but  it  is 
only  exceptional  minds  that  can  be  at  once  fervent  and 
tolerant.  If  therefore  we  find  any  section  of  the  world  of 
Islam  tolerant,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  sceptical 
or  indifferent.  Now  M.  Renan  has  shown*  that  even  in 
Mahomet's  time  there  was  little  belief  in  the  prophet  except 
among  a  small  circle  of  devoted  followers ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  twelfth  century  that  Islamism  finally  triumphed  over 
the  undisciplined  elements  which  had  split  it  into  sects,  some 
of  them  almost  openly  avowing  their  infidelity;  'sectes  secretes 
a  double  attente,  alliant  le  fanatisme  a  Tineredulite,  la  licence 
a  Tenthousiasme  religieux.'  Indeed,  the  Arab  is  said  by 
those  who  have  studied  his  character  not  to  be  of  a  religious 
disposition,  and  in  this  he  differed  greatly  from  the  other 
races  that  have   adopted   Islamism.     ^Voyez  les  Bedouins 

»  Rbnan  :  Etudes  d'hisfoire  rtligicuse,  3rd  cd.     Paris,  1858,  pp.  257-260. 
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mjnupl'bui,'  nj't  DozT.  *  Quoiqitc  mustilmuns  dc  nom  ils  bo 

iiTifnt    mediiMrrement    des   prt^ceptea   de   ri8lamisiui>.    Le 

'»e»*ar<*un>i>A*n  qtii  luit  a  connuslemieux  attest*.-  que  c'eat 

i«-Dpif  ii'  plufl  lolt-rant  de  I'Aaie,'*     More  tluui  a  eeiihn-y 

■  r  Muh'jiut-l  thv  Anib«  in  Efjypt  were  i^oraiit  of  what 

-.1.^.    I.,,]  forliiddeu.t     TUe   religions  fanHticisin  uf 

.  wliirli  lius  aspects   resembling  our  Pnri- 

.  by  Dozy  to  th©  Berbers. 

iiilosophjr  is  nothing  more  than  the  Alex- 

»:  itiou  of  Aristotle,  with  occosioniil  Oriental 

•■I  ;  I    ii'>l  pause  to  expoimd  the  doctrines  at  any 

Iw^^h  i    I   uni   nn>n>  d<■ai^J«8  of  indicating   (he   kind   and 

IrpK     of  scientific   coltaro  which   waa   at   one   period  so 

powwftJ    in    it«    influonra    on    European    thoaght.      The 

[  WAT  of  iodii-ating  thU  will  be  to  bring  forward  the 

t  emitkent  of  the  Arabian  t«sch«rB. 


f  I.     Ai^Kendi. 

||Wit^  AI-Kendi.  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
I  thu  floD  of  tlie  governor  of  Coufii,  ULtlur 
Hir  studied  at  Bagdad  and  Ba^Hora; 
flunotu,  under  the  caliphs  Al-Mauiouu  and 
AtMolaenD,  for  workn  on  ]>hilo»ophy,  astronomy,  mathe- 
aaCie*,  nedicine,  pilitica,  and  niosic.  Learned  tn  tlie 
111  ■!  Ill,  of  P«niaiu,  IiHlianv,  and  Cjrfeks.  ho  was  selected  by 
tW  (Biqih  m»  Uw!  man  to  tninalate  Aristotle.  Al-Kendi'a 
rrm^imimiit*  an  tht)  Btagirit«  ar«  rart'ly  cit4?id  by  Amb 
«ntaa»;  and  hence  wh  may  conclude  tbey  bad  been  greatly 
•■rfaand  bj  soooecding  oommcntalorB. 

la  tha  detached  noticM  which  reach  ua  of  these  Arabian 

Ankna*  m  altui  wwm  to  mti-t  with  4>pinion8  [greatly  in 

winmet  t£  the  aaltmv  of  tlie  lime.     But  it  would  be  ueces- 

•*rj  Ui  hare  moch  toMTv  rinHimataiitial  MlaU'muiitA  before  we 

lid   tvly  oo    M>ch   i&fi.>n<n«M,  a  verbal   agreement  ofl«n 
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masking  profound  divergences  of  thought.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  hear  of  AI-Kendi  having  composed  a  treatise  to  show 
that  Philosophy  was  based  on  Mathematics,  and  could  not  be 
understood  without  Mathematics,  we  seem  to  read  an  agree- 
ment with  the  most  advanced  school  of  modem  thinkers ; 
yet,  if  we  had  Al-Kendi's  work  before  us,  we  should  probably 
find  that  his  view  of  the  relation  of  Mathematics  to  Philo- 
sophy was  altogether  xmlike  the  modem.  Roger  Bacon,  a 
disciple  of  the  Arabs,  also  insisted  on  the  primary  necessity 
of  Mathematics,*^  without  which  no  other  science  can  be 
known ;  yet  by  Mathematics  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  some- 
thing very  diflferent  from  what  we  mean,  including  under 
that  head  even  dancing,  singing,  gesticulation,  and  per- 
formance on  musical  instruments. 

§  n.    Al-Fababi. 

It  was  probably  with  no  clearer  insight  that  Al-Farabi 
treated  Mathematics,  gaining  great  celebriiy.  He  was  also 
famous  as  a  physician  (all  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  made 
Medicine  a  favourite  study)  and  as  a  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle. The  date  of  his  death — December,  950 — seems  all 
that  can  positively  be  fixed.  Of  his  life,  all  that  is  authenti- 
cally known  is  that  he  studied  at  Bagdad,  and  lived  at 
Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  details  to  be  found  in  Leo 
Africanus  and  Brucker  are  rejected  by  Munk  as  untrust- 
worthy. The  chief  of  his  writings  were  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  especially  on  the  Organon,  And  these  we  often 
meet  with  in  citation.  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus 
repeatedly  quote  them.  Avicenna  also  avows  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  them ;  and  so  great  were  his  obligations,  that 
readers  gradually  ceased  to  seek  in  Al-Farabi  what  they 
could  find  in  Avicenna. 

Among  the  works  of  Al-Farabi  there  was  one  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  which  some  descriptions 

»  Roger  Bacon:  Opus  Majua,  Venet.  1750,  p.  43,  and  Opera  Inediia,  ed.  BsxwxB, 
1S59,  I.  105. 
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\rxf»ui  writ«n  ittU  reinaui.     It  implied  a  knowlod^  ot 

.:■•  i;rtrat«r  tluui  U  fDund  in  otlicr  writerH  of  tliiit  jwriod. 
>'o:jiiii-J  na  t'x]KMition  of  the  varioua  brjjiches  of  jiliilo- 

Lr  autt  ib^'br  mutual  relations,  an  itnaiysis  of  Plato 'a 
rriTi.-,  ■«itfi  at,  i.iii:.;.li..uof  bia  works.     This  wiw  follow.-,! 

i.  \ii-n>j  iIiuIIl'^  ai^Kiiiit  of  Aristotle,  with  brief  smunmries 

.-i.il  .-rhlH  In-jti^-i. 

Al  I..ratii'f*  w.riLs  ■111   MuHio  are  said  to  have  been  greatly 

.li I .iii-->;  .jf  i>rliAl  ha(liij>iK'ar>iI  K'fure his tinu^.  Oneof  them 
■  LUiii.-i  u  .'.i!ti|>lt>le  theory  of  the  art,  treating  of  soiuuIk, 
...r  .  r.1-.  Hit-^r\Lils,  rhythnu,  andcodencu.  In  auother  he  ex- 
[<.<-:[  .:.-!  ihi-  wnlings  of  the  ancivutit,  showing  what  progreaa 
L^I  i—.:t  iiijil'. ojrrecting the errorsof each n-riter, and aiiiijily- 
in_-  UL'  ■  uuv-n.  HI*.  AJ-Farubi  refutiid  the  Pythagorean  notion 
wt  nituic-  of  the  spbeiva.  Ue  also  explaiucd  Uie  iiiflnvneo  of 
nkntiiiofl  of  thv  air  npon  instrumentB,  and  how  the  instm- 

BM  ooglit  to  be  coustract«d.* 


S,  who  had  preceded  him, 
ft  title  (Abou-'Ali  al'IIoseiii 
e  of  the  cities  of 
BaOan  LB  Aotfiut,  98i).  Hi*  fiuaily  vraa  Pvraian.  At  an 
mgtj  m^  be  knew  thu  Koran  by  heart,  and  wait  not  a  littJe 
for  hifl  precocity,  v^pcotully  in  the  studies  of 
and  jnriqwtwlcnce.  To  these  he  «oon  addc-d 
.  pbjtiea,  lo^c,  and  metaphysics.  Medicine 
i,  of  cfituw;  and  lo  tnorveUotu  wiut  hJK  preeuolty, 
Ikat  sk  Um  age  ot  17  he  was  appointed  medit-al  adviser  to 
tW  Kair  Koali-bea  Ifuuoar,  whom  bo  cured  of  a  seriotu 
Mbdj. 

*  Kmi  W  a*  iMpsnul  •orfea  of  AJ-Kmlri  haf  (>»-a  traiuUutl.    TIip  liulc 
•  «M*  f>Jfc*«l  M  r»u  IB  lt»- JfpAu«Ul.  MB^Mu.,^.  An.(^l-iu  mtrrynli,. 

••m  ^mma  fmm  Uti*^  lim/ma  numtifim  rrfriri  paliirruni  rt.nuina  nnlj  l«u 
•^^t  9f  1 1  i^t*  4^  MM  «f  |n«f»m»>  \A  ili*  M-iruff'ii.  II.  Dt  iilt/litlu  it 
>•  ia  IW  w^jasL  wttU  Lmuh  vvnluiw,  wirv  paUiattMl  bf 
*  "  ~      I,  IBSO. 
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The  immense  library  of  the  emir  was  thus  opened  to  his 
research.  So  eager  and  so  ardent  was  his  devotion  to  study, 
that  he  was  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  the  library,  jealous 
lest  another  should  share  with  him  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  there.     An  idle  story. 

After  the  death  of  his  protector  the  emir,  Avicenna  quitted 
Bokhara,  and  extended  his  knowledge  and  his  fame  by 
visiting  several  great  cities.  He  then  composed  his  Medical 
Canon,  which  for  centuries  was  the  text-book  of  European 
schools,  and  is  the  one  work  by  wliich  he  is  known  beyond 
his  own  country.  He  was  soon  again  a  wanderer.  At 
Hamadan  the  emir  raised  him  to  the  post  of  vizir.  But 
the  priests  were  offended,  and  instigated  the  soldiery  to 
revolt.  Avicenna  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  life  was  in 
danger.  After  some  time  spent  in  concealment,  he  was 
again  able  to  reappear  at  court,  and  attend  on  the  sick 
prince.  It  was  at  this  period  he  composed  his  chief  plulo* 
sophical  work,  AUschefd  (wliich  means  Tlie  Cure;  the  Latin 
title  is  misleading).  ***■  And  every  evening  he  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  medicine  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
The  lecture  over,  he  ordered  musicians  to  appear ;  and  being 
of  a  festive  disposition,  fonder  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
than  became  a  philosopher  and  physician,  he  rapidly  under- 
mined a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by  over  study.  Avi- 
cenna was  fond  of  wine,  and  on  being  reproached  for  his 
defiance  of  the  Koran,  replied,  ^  Wine  is  forbidden  because  it 
excites  quarrels  and  bad  passions ;  but  I,  being  preserved 
from  such  excesses  by  my  philosophy,  drink  wine  to  sharpen 
my  intellect.' 

It  was  a  troubled  life  our  philosopher  led,  crowded  with 
excitement  of  various  kinds.  He  was  not  content  with 
lecturing  and  wine-bibbing,  but  must  also  take  to  conspiring. 
Thrown  into  prison,  he  escaped  to  Ispahan,  where  he  found 
a  new  patron,  with  whom  he  passed  a  few  years  of  toil  and 

*  •  Dc  his  Toluminibus/  says  Roger  Bacon,  *  duo  non  sunt  traDslata  ;  primum 
autem  et  secundum  aliquas  partes  habont  Latini  quod  vocatup  Assepkit,  i.e.  Liber 
8ufficienti».' — Opus  Tertium, 
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ml;,  which  tormiitatcd  in   1037,  in  the  fii^y-seventh 
Tt^r  of  his  ae«>. 

TW  inunvnae  [ooductiritj  of  the  anciQDt  philosophers  is 
■at  of  their  most  Ktrikiiig  characteristica.  Aviceiina,  whose 
M  also  a  truubled  oue,  found  time  to  be  as 
1  BeDedictine.  Lcamed  in  all  the  learning  of 
lib  time  (which  however  waa  easily  eompafised).  he  composed 
moft  than  a  bundntl  works,  some  of  which  still  survive.* 

In  Xbt!  eleventh  century  he  waa  to  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  Eaat  what,  in  tho  twelfth  ceutury,  Averrocs  was  to  the 
Xuliasunedana  of  the  West,  and  what  Alltertus  Magnus  was 
to  Ean>pe  in  the  thirteenth  ctmtury.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
|in>tnbie.  mm  X.  Joordain  Bng^goBta^t  that  Albcrtus  borrowed 
the  plan  cf  his  own  vast  laboors  from  Avicenna,  who  vraa  not 
«»  aneb  ■  tnuuhUor  or  commentator  of  Aristotle,  as  the 
r  and  propagator  of  his  lAeax.  Like  Albertiis,  he 
1  tivatijKa  OR  all  the  subjecta  treat^'d  by  the  Stagirite, 
'Vloi  refawhiciDg  the  expressions  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  his 
^(ddel.  bat  not  unfn-qaently  deviating  into  new  tracks, 
•-itbcr  becanae  be  had  misinterpreted  the  original,  or  because 
Lia  cnm  wider  knowledge  and  olcurer  Uiought  enabled  him 
10  iaqwoTe  it.J  Hia  least  i|uestionabIe  improvements  were 
ia  pajcbalogy.  It  iit  in  Avicvnna  Uiat  thu  Ara.b8,  and 
aJWr  them  the  Bchoolmcn.  owe  the  classification  of  the 
WghJB*  into  exterior  (tho  Kve  «cn«eji),  inti-rior,  motor,  and 


1W  iiDinwiaw  and  endtuing  succom  of  Aviceuna's  Medltal 
;:mm  ia  a  «')piiflrant  &ct,  when  we  reflect  tltat  lie  had  not 
)  In  any  one  direction  beyond  the  point 

uiJcr  Ihia  iMt—Aiinnnm. 

m  rtdaria  at  rnvftr 

It  Lffka,  AijflnnilM  (or, 

-  •■  4hM  *jU  it,  rifdmi.  Ik  CM*  m  Mwmjo.  D,  Amvmi.  Dt  Jnimatitmt.  Ik 

I  ii^  lai  J»W«lt«»  A  htMgmtit,  wid  PMbw^M  Prima. 

•  f  !■  wiiB     AkIhcAm  Mir  Im  muimat*  tr^dmrtimt  latina  ^ArUtoU.    Pftria^ 

.«»^^■• 

'  f»M  f\  ta^aw^  f*i  wyu  ia  litat*  Bpniti*  tmilut  friui-rpi  AMioIail, 
^  ki^B  w»wni  fUlaMfUBM  is  ArBliMO,  «t  npgnut  opu*  uuiaoniBi.' 
L^  Mtami  -.   Ofmm  Ttrlmm,  trii.  f.  M. 
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it  had  reached  among  the  Greeks.  Nay,  in  some  respects  it 
was  even  less  advanced,  for  it  servilely  followed  Aristotle  in 
preference  to  Galen,  and  this,  too,  in  simple  matters  of  fact 
within  easy  verification;  such,  for  example,  as  in  assigning  only 
three  chambers  to  the  heart.  The  Arabs  could  have  no 
scientific  pre-eminence  over  the  Greek  physicians,  for  they  were 
by  Mohammedan  prejudices  forbidden  to  practise  human 
anatomy ;  and  consequently  physiology  inevitably  became  a 
mere  display  of  teleological  ingenuity. 

Sprengel  asks  how  it  is  that  the  Cation  came  to  secure  and 
preserve  its  imquestioned  supremacy  in  European  schools, 
not  being  really  superior  to  other  Arabian  works  on  the  same 
subject.  He  finds  an  explanation  in  the  systematic  complete- 
ness of  the  work,  and  the  indolent  servility  of  the  public, 
which  was  flattered  by  that  cut-and-dried  wisdom.  *  These 
men,'  he  says,  *  disliked  novelties ;  accustomed  in  religious 
matters  to  obey  without  scruple  the  infallible  dicta  of  the 
Church,  it  was  agreeable  to  them  to  have  an  infallible  authority 
in  matters  of  science.'*  Authority  has  always  had  great 
weight  in  Medicine;  and  the  reason  is  because  positive  science 
plays  so  small  a  part  in  it.  Where  men  cannot  appeal  to 
proofs,  they  must  fall  back  on  precedents ;  where  they  lack 
reasons  there  they  quote  authorities.  Avicenna  gratified  the 
disposition  to  accept  authority,  and  gratified  the  indolence 
which  shrinks  frOm  laborious  research.  His  dicta  rendered 
research  superfluous.  Men  were  little  given  to  independent 
thought  in  those  days,  when  Science  meant  the  knowledge 
of  what  other  men  had  thought.  The  Canon  contained  the 
chief  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Arabic  sages ;  and  men  were 
thus  saved  even  from  the  labours  of  erudition ;  for  why  should 
they  have  sought  in  the  originals  what  this  compendium  so 
conveniently  placed  within  easy  reach  ?  It  was  not  until  they 
began  to  think  of  interrogating  Nature,  instead  of  echoing 
the  sages,  that  Avicenna's  supremacy  was  disputed.  And  so 
naturally  servile  is  the  human  intellect,  so  reluctantly  does 
it  withhold  allegiance  from  a  name  which  has  once   held 

*  Sprbicoel  :   Gisch.  der  Arsneikunde,    Halle,  1823,  H.  424. 
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it«  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 
[  thut  no  maji  coiUil  be  aa  accomplished 
I  not  mastered  Avicenna, 
•  •  chronolo^ciU  unler,  two  names  ought  to  he 
istieriKi*^!  here,  Aricehron  and  Algazzali ;  but  for  purposes 
••f  optHitton,  I  witlihuld  those  till  u  subsequent  page,  Alguzzuli 
bvtng  better  and«nitood  in  connection  with  Averroes,  and 
Arioeliroo  condoctin^  tu  hack  to  the  scholiLStics. 

5  IV.  Al-Hazen. 
Al-HawD  ('Aboa  'Al!  al'Hasun  ben  al-'Hazeti)  was  really 
ft  dictu^nidhnl  tnAtlieuiutioiiiu,  who  Buuriahed  during  the 
cftriy  F^rt  of  t^  elerenth  century.  He  is  best  known  iu 
Europe  b;  hi*  tr««ti«e  on  OplU*,  tiunslated  by  Risner,  and 
p^lidwd  at  B&le  in  1572.  Ue  therein  corrected  the  Greeks, 
vho  aoppoMd  tluU  rujs  of  light  issue  trom  the  eye  and 
the  objects;  by  anatomical  and  geometrical 
I,  he  sbowa  that  the  ruys  come  &om  the  objects  and 
t  on  thn  retina.  He  further  explained  the  fact,  that 
««  we  olgectB  singly,  tliough  with  two  eyes,  because  the  visual 
ima^e»  mn  btrmvd  on  symmetrical  jxirtiotis  of  the  two 
ntiaM.  He  explamsruflcclion  and  refraction;  and  astonishes 
as  with  his  knowlidge  that  the  atmosphere  increases  in 
ill  II  wit  J  AS  it  decreases  in  height,  and  that  the  path  of  a  ray 
«f  Ufbt  Uiroagb  it,  un  ent«riug  obliqnely,  must  be  curvilinear 
ami  nwatra  tu  the  eutfa.  Hence,  im  tlio  mind  refers  tlie 
paaitioo  of  ut  object  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  of 
h^kt  artors  the  eyis,  tha  sturs  must  i4>pL-ar  to  iis  nearer  the 
^■ilh  than  thoy  really  ore.  Hence  we  see  the  stars  before 
tW;  h»*«  arisieo  and  afler  they  Iibto  set.* 

4  V.    Avmn-ACK. 

Anrnprntm,  aa  tha  Wort  called  Abou  Beer  Mohammed  ben 

Taliya  Hm  Badja,  ia  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish 

M«4amniri1ant      He  fluuriBbed  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

*  k  M  ^mm^ldj  |iih*Mii   Umi   Kbier   Lan««<>I   liia  iiiiiical   tirwt   frnm 
ii  ■■■■      U  I*  «auiB  th^  1m  hM  DO  jut  titis  to  origiuUtjr  w 
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He  is  the  first  of  his  compatriots  in  Spain  who  attained 
celebrity  as  a  philosopher ;  and  according  to  Ibn  Tofail,  his 
illustrious  successor,  he  surpassed  all  contemporaries  in  depth 
of  wisdom,  although  worldly  affairs  and  a  premature  death 
prevented  the  completion  of  those  important  works  which 
he  had  designed.  He  only  published  hastily  written  essays 
on  Mathematics,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  and  commentaries 
on  Aristotle.  One  of  his  antagonists  thought  it  a  severe 
sarcasm  to  say,  that  he  only  studied  mathematical  science, 
only  meditated  on  the  heavenly  bodies  and  on  the  nature  of 
climate,  *  despising  the  Koran,  which  in  his  arrogance  he  sets 
aside.'  The  same  critic,  with  the  common  candour  of-critics, 
says,  *  according  to  him  it  is  better  to  do  evil  than  good,  and 
that  beasts  are  better  guided  than  men.'  Munk,  who  gives  an 
analysis  of  one  of  Avempace's  works,*  says  that  he  impressed 
on  Arabian  Philosophy  a  movement  directly  opposed  to  the 
mystical  tendencies  of  Algazzali,  and  ^qu'il  proclama  la  science 
speculative  seule  capable  d'amener  I'homme  a  concevoir  son 
propre  6tre  ainsi  que  I'intellect  actif.' 

§  VI.     Abubacee. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  appeared  Abou  Beer  Mo- 
hammed ben-'Abd-al-Malic  Ibn  Tofail,  known  in  Europe  as 
Abubacer.  He  was  bom  in  Andalusia ;  and  w^as  renowned 
at  the  court  of  the  Almohades  for  his  skill  as  a  physician  and 
poet,  and  for  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning. 
After  having  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
Granada,  he  was  appointed  vizir  and  physician  to  Yousouf, 
the  second  king  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  who  admitted  him 
to  great  intimacy.  His  favour  at  court  was  honourably 
employed  in  protecting  other  savant Sy  and  it  was  he  who 
presented  Averroes  to  the  king  ;  showing  a  sublime 
superiority  to  any  of  those  movements  of  jealousy  which 
disturb  inferior  minds.  One  day,  Yousouf  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  clear  analysis  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Abubacer 
urged  the   task   upon  Averroes,  instead   of  underfciking  it 

•  Mi'NK :  Op.  cif.  pp.  389-409. 


One  Iike«  to  bear  of  the 


^  •nnwtned  Al-Huneotir. 


success  of  Buoh  meo,  aad 
attended  in  peraoii  by  tlie  King 


■  not  only  grateful  to  his  predecessor,  Avem- 
,  but  geoerous  to  his  successor  and  rit-al,  Averroes.  I 
be  ^lad  to  beliere  that  he  woe  as  profound  as  he  was 
TIm  BTidoDcti,  faowovL-r,  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
■  of  MOie  modem  admirera.  I  allude  particularly  to 
tbv-  dBiiD  which  ha«  been  set  np  fur  him  on  the  ground  of 
kia  hsTui^,  faeihre  Copernicus,  rejected  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
Tbc  nffecticFn  of  an  ustablished  error  does  not  always 
inioght.  It  is  often  due  to  impatient 
Jtnry  year  wo  ftou  men  ready  to  prove  Newton's 
kjfotbcab  m  itiHt«lie;  and  if  (Uie  eupjtositiun  is  not  very 
flsBBbk)  s  trotv  hypothesis  should  some  day  replace  that 
cf  Vcwton.  them  *  uiuleroat  lutronomers '  will  clamorously 
aMBVt  tfaeir  duuui  to  priority.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
tlvl  Abohaeer  rejected  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  we  must  ask 
vpnn  «bat  gnNuda  he  rejected  it,  before  we  creiUt  Him  with 
«  Jgep^  inaiflffat.  Avraroe*,  in  his  l.eflser  Commentary  on 
Vrvtoile's  UetajihynicK,  speaks  of  Abubacer's  excellent  views 
-  the  rahJMt  of  epicycWa ;  and  Alpetragius,  in  his  Intro- 
'.  'i-rtioo  t<>  Astronomy,  eayn,  *  You  know  that  the  illustrious 
Vinbaoer  told  aa  that  he  had  li:>and  out  an  astronomical 
i*to?B  and  the  principle*  of  celeittial  motions  different  from 
■  U^m  pot  forth  by  Ptoleuy,  and  which  need  neither  eccentrics 
rr  «■  •piryde* ;  and  <«  hia  aystent  he  said  all  movements  arc 
rTtftad  and  no  errur  results.  Ue  also  promised  to  write  on 
IkM  «b)»<t.'  But  bar  did  not  write  on  it ;  and  we  are  left  to 
fiua  at  hi*  ayvtem,  through  the  partial  glimpses  given  in 
Alpetragius.  Tlie  bnsis  of  hii«  objection  to 
ry'a  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
•  uT  mntioa  givrn  by  Ariiitotlo !  N^o  man  of  scientific 
r  will  be  aorioua  to  hear  more  of  a  system  wliich  rests 
\f  exe«pt  aa  a  matter  of  historical  inten-st ;  and 
I  may  tfMce  the  hypothesis  proi>osed  by 
>lfiliaHliM  I — 'AH  tike  spberea  follow  the  muvementand  (ho 
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impulsion  of  the  superior  sphere  which  is  above  that  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  is  void.  They  have  but  one  moyement  from 
east  to  west;  but  according  as  they  are  distant  fix)m  the 
superior  sphere,  their  motion  is  less  rapid,  because  they  receive 
less  of  its  impulse.  Their  apparent  irregularity  is  thus 
explained,  without  the  necessity  of  a  retrograde  motion  fix)m 
west  to  east.  The  difiFerent  spheres  have  their  particular 
poles,  which  incline  from  the  poles  of  the  superior  sphere. 
Each  in  following  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  superior 
moves  about  its  own  poles.  These  two  movements  result  in 
a  sort  of  spiral,  which  makes  the  stars  incline  towards  the 
north  or  south.  There  is  thus  no  need  of  eccentrics  nor 
epicycles.' 

Alpetragius  avows — and  the  avowal  is  very  significant — 
that  he  was  not  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  Observation,  but  by 
a  kind  of  divine  inspiration,*  which  is  a  process  of  discovery 
much  in  vogue  among  certain  classes  of  speculators.  Nor 
did  he  ever  attempt  to  verify  his  hypothesis  by  calculation. 
Calculators  are  seldom  inspired ;  indeed,  one  may  obserre 
that  the  minds  most  given  to  the  rejection  of  conclusions, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  been  established  on 
laborious  induction  and  calculation,  are  the  minds  least 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  any  higher  verification  than 
that  of  their  *  intuitions.'  They  have  the  most  serene  reliance 
on  their  own  sagacity;  and  Alpetragius  had  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  avowing,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  imitate  Ptolemy  and  enter 
upon  all  the  details  respecting  celestial  motions,  for  this 
would — occupy  all  his  time ! 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Alpetragius  in  our  day,  his 
hypothesis  was  long  regarded  as  an  immense  contribution. 

•  *  Itaquc  cxcitavit  mo  Dpus  omnipotons  suo  dirino  influzu  ab  alio  quidem  non 
tribute  ct  cxporrectus  sum  k  somno  stupofactionis,  et  illuminavit  oculos  cordis  mei 
ex  perturbationis  iuis  in  co  quod  nunquum  ab  aliquo  cogitatum  fuit,  et  ad  id  non 
pervoni  ex  8peenlatione  et  discursu  ingenii  humani,  stnl  ex  eo  quod  placuit  I>co 
ostendere  sua  miracula,  et  patefacere  secretum  occultum  in  theorica  suorum  orbium 
ct  notificare  yeritatem  essentioe  eorum  et  rectitudinem  qualitatis  mo^us.*  Quoted 
by  Dxlamdbb:  Hist.  Astron.  au  Moyen  Age. 
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V-  was  truislatod  br  Michael  Scott.     It  yvaa  largely 

.AJbortoa   Matpme,  Roger   Bacon,  and   Vinceut  of 

In   a  trcntiso,  writtt^'n   nt  the  beginning  vt  the 

tIi  eentvrj,  Isaac  Israeli,  a.  Jew  of  Toledo,  Riieaka  of 

theorr  wliich  af^tat«d  the  whole  world;  although, 

•.uI>\m.  it  wa«  not  workcl  out  eufficiontly  to  render 

HMKin  :  the  sj^stem  of  Ptolemy  could  Jiot  be 

-■  hj^thMiK,  which  was  not  ba«ed  on  exact 

._.  «„:.■  i....      Another  Jew,  Lcri   ben  Gersou,  thought   it 

worth  white  to  r?fat<e  Aipetra^as,  and  to  prove  in  detuil  how 

|m|>n*l«nKu  wen*  his  hoUoub,     How  far  the  wide  disserai- 

aaCicai  of  the  bypotliMis,  and  the  controveraj-  it  provoked, 

■Bj  have  prepared  the  way  for  Copernicus,  is  an  intereeting 

r.     He  is  widely  known  in  Europe 

I  r-'inaiice,  Pkiloiophiu  Milodulactus, 

to   trace  the  devi'Iopment   of  an 

i  \    society    and   its   traditions   and 

■■i.i»  bom  on  a  desert  island  situated 

_   1-,        I  — -   -       ill  lieu  of  houian  parents,  hie  gene- 

taJcea  plux  thrmigh  certain  phj-sical  conditions ;  which 

aut  appear  to  prepoKt«rons  in  the  eyes  of  Abubacer's 

nd  nicccsBors  as  in  the  eyes  of  modoma; 

imtion  bring  an  univergjtlly  accepted  hypo- 

lya.     Hai  had  a  gazelle  for  his  wet-nurse. 

"is  of  his  deTidupQicnt  are  marked  by  Uie 

■■-H   which  he  makes  in  Hie  comprehension 

'!y.-  viiii[.]f  knowledge  of  seueible  things, 

•ion  of  llie  world  and  its 

'  "gniaes  tiie  unity    which 

„  .  ^1  tuiiltiplc  in  their  acxndentiJ. 

He  thus  urriTes  at  the  knowledge  of 

Mattar  and  Forms.     The  Rnt  Form  ts  Species.     All  bodies 

tr»  mhed  by  niTp*rreitT,  Le.  thf  cori>orfal  Form. 

(^AtfmpUttng  UattfT  and  Fonns,  he  enters  the  spiritnal 
•"**!.  ft  ia  obriotu  that  inferior  objects  ftn»  produced  by 
•  «ctlung.    There  BiiBt,  therefore,  be  a  IV>ducer  of  Forms, 


iF-- 
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since  whateyer  is  produced  must  have  a  producer.  Directing 
his  attention  to  the  heavens,  Hai  sees  a  Tariety  of  celestial 
bodies,  which  cannot  be  infinite.  The  celestial  spheres  are 
as  one  individual,  and  thus  the  whole  universe  is  an  entirety. 
Is  this  entirety  eternal  P  Hai  is  unable  to  decide  ;  but  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  it  is  eternal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
recognises  an  a^ent  which  perpetuates  the  existence  of  the 
world,  and  sets  it  in  motion.  This  agent  is  neither  a  body 
nor  a  faculty  of  a  body ;  it  is  the  Form  of  the  universe.  All 
beings  are  the  work  of  this  Supreme  Being ;  and  our  minds 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  work  necessarily  ascend  to 
its  Creator,  his  goodness  and  perfection.  All  Forms  are  in 
him  and  issue  from  him ;  so  that  there  is  in  truth  no  other 
Existence. 

Hai  now  looks  inwards.  He  finds  that  his  intellect  is 
absolutely  incorporeal,  since  it  perceives  things  divested  of 
all  quality — and  this  neither  the  senses  nor  the  imagination 
are  capable  of  doing.  Therein  lies  the  real  essence  of  man, 
that  which  is  neither  bom  nor  dies.  The  intellect  is  troubled 
by  matter,  and  endeavours  to  disengage  itself  by  giving  to 
the  body  only  such  care  as  is  indispensable  to  existence.  Its 
beatitude  and  its  pain  are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its  union  with 
God,  or  its  distance  from  him.  By  ecstacy  man  unites 
himself  with  God.  Then  the  universe  appears  to  him  only 
God,  whose  light  is  shed  over  all,  but  manifests  itself  in  greater 
splendour  in  the  purest  beings.  Multiplicity  exists  only  for 
the  senses.  It  disappears  before  the  intellect  which  has 
disengaged  itself  from  matter. 

This  romance  acquired  immense  popularity.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  and  German,*  and  has 
disseminated  Alexandrian  and  Arabian  ideas  in  obscure 
quarters  where  otherwise  they  would  never  have  penetrated. 

*  P<)cocKB,in  1671, published  the  Arabic  toxt  with  a  Latin  Torsion:  Pkilosophm 
Autodidactua  sh^  Ejmtola  Ahi  Jaafar  elm  To/ail  de  Hai  ebn  Yokdhan.  It  was 
rcprinttHl  in  1700.  There  have  been  three  English  versions,  the  last  by  Ockij^it, 
under  this  title :  The  Lnproin  mcjit  of  Human  HeatfO)!,  exhihited  in  the  L\fe  of  Uai  Kfm 
Yokdhan  J  1711.  A  German  appeared  in  1726:  Der  von  fich  svlbst  gelehrte  Weft- 
wise;  and  another  in  1783:  Dir  Natnr-Mensch,  oder  Ge^hichfe  des  Hai  Elm 
Yokdan. 


^  VIL    Aloazzali. 
r  turn  back  to  the  eleventh  century  a 


eleventh  century  a^in,  to  bring 
1  the  OBiDf  of  an  Ulnetrioua  and  independent  thinker 
,  the  '  Light  of  Islam,'  the  '  Pillar  of  the  Mosquo,' 
ufao  i*  known  ooder  the  uatnee  of  GazziiU,  Ghazail,  Algazel, 
wed.  ■W9M  >t  oiie  tiiti«  fiiiniliiu-  to  European  thinkers  through 
tk*  wXkmekm  of  hia  wlTersary  Averroes.* 

A%aasiU  (AlMia-*HajDed-Mu'hammed  ibn  Mo'hammed 
ll-<^ttsUi)  was  bora  in  the  city  of  Tous  a.d.  1058.  His 
fcthrr  mm  a  dealer  in  eotton-thread  {gnttal),  from  whence  he 
tew  Ua  name.  Losing  his  Cither  in  early  life,  he  was  con- 
tded  ta  the  care  of  a  Sonfi.  The  neurust  approach  to  what  is 
want  by  a  Sonfi  is  wbat  we  ni«an  by  Mystic.  The  influence 
of  dna  Soofi  waa  great.  No  sooner  had  the  youth  finished 
Ua  rtudifi,  tlian  he  wa«  appointed  professor  of  theolojfy  at 
I1i|.iIm1,  where  his  eloquence  achieved  such  splendid  success 
Ihat  all  tbe  Imaoa  became  his  ca^er  partisans.  So  great 
vaa  the  admiration  be  inspired,  that  the  Mussulmans  some- 
linea  amii,  *  If  oU  Utoui  were  destroyed,  it  would  be  but  a 
digfat  luaa.  provided  Algazxali'e  work  on  the  "  Revivification 
rf  tbe  Seiewea  of  Buligion  "  were  preserved,*  This  work, 
pnibaib^  owing  to  ita  originality,  was  never  transUted  into 
Latin  dnrin^  tho  Middle  Ages,  aiid  remained  a  closed  book  to 
all  bat  Aimbian  scholun  until  M.  Sclunoldcrs  published  hia 
wmon.  It  bear*  ao  remarkable  a  reBoiiihlance  to  the  Di«- 
mmn  ««r  la  MAkud*  of  Descartes,  that  had  any  translation 
«f  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Descartes,  e%-ery  one  would  liavc 
owd  mt  agaioat  the  pbtftiorism. 

like  Daaesrtea,  be  begins  with  describing  how  he  had  in 
ram  arterrogated  erety  tect  for  an  answer  to  the  mysterious 
fvnUena  which  *  disturbed  him  with  a  sense  of  things  uu- 
kawaa;'  and  how  he  finally  resfdved  to  discard  all  authority, 

•  TW  mm  tmrnfUM  ttwn-at  <J  lt»  Ufr  wEU  b*  tmad  ia  Vox  Ilonn :  O  Ktndl 

-  ta<«fa^  rtlfMt*  JUn«M]r  a^mJta.  Vinma.  1S38.     Hon :  MUangt*.  p.  300. 
—i  Ac^Mt*^:  fiN«<  mr  lit  £nJi»  /tUefcptifMM  rift  la  Araft;  Paria,  IS43. 

-«  W7  mtim  at  tHk  1mI>bwmI  votk,  In  lh«  fiA-kiyA  Rnitv.  Ajiril  IMT.  I 

-  *-  MMvyanteA  MB*  pavMig**  »  ilw  nuuing  tag*!. 
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and  detach  himself  from  the  opinions  which  had  been 
instilled  into  him  during  the  nnsuspecting  years  of  childhood. 
*  I  said  to  myself/  he  proceeds,  *  My  aim  is  simply  to  know 
the  truth  of  things ;  consequently  it  is  indispensable  for  me 
to  ascertain  what  is  knowledge.  Now,  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  certain  knowledge  must  be  that  which  explains  the  object 
to  be  known  in  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  bo 
that  in  future  all  error  and  conjecture  respecting  it  must  be 
impossible.  Not  only  would  the  understanding  then  need  no 
efforts  to  be  convinced  of  certitude,  but  security  against  error 
is  in  such  close  connection  with  knowledge,  that  even  were  an 
apparent  proof  of  its  falsehood  to  be  brought  forward  it  would 
cause  no  doubt,  because  no  suspicion  of  error  would  be  pos- 
sible. Thus,  when  I  have  acknowledged  ten  to  be  more  than 
three,  if  any  one  were  to  say,  "  On  the  contrary,  three  is  more 
than  ten ;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  will  change 
this  rod  into  a  serpent ;"  and  if  he  were  to  change  it,  my 
conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unshaken.  His  ma- 
noeuvre would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  for  his  ability. 
I  should  not  doubt  my  own  knowledge. 

'  Then  was  I  convinced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not 
possess  in  this  manner,  and  respecting  which  I  had  not  this 
certainty,  could  inspire  me  with  neither  confidence  nor 
assurance ;  and  no  knowledge  without  assurance  deserves 
the  name  of  knowledge. 

*  Having  examined  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  found 
it  divested  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities, 
unless  perceptions  of  the  senses  and  irrefragable  principles 
were  to  be  considered  such.  I  then  said  to  myself.  Now 
having  fallen  into  this  despair,  the  only  hope  remaining  of 
acquiring  incontestable  convictions  is  by  the  perception  of  the 
senses  and  by  necessary  truths.  Tlieir  evidence  seemed  to 
me  indubitable.  I  began  however  to  examine  the  objects  of 
sensation  and  speculation,  to  see  if  they  could  possibly  admit 
of  doubt.  Then  doubts  crowded  upon  me  in  such  numbers 
that  my  incertitude  became  complete.  Whence  results  the 
confidence  I  have  in  sensible  things  ?    The  strongest  of  aU 
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t  U  nght ;  and  yet,  looking  at  a  sliadow  and  per- 
it  U)  be  Sxed  antj  Immovable,  we  jndge  it  to  lie 
I  of  moTomeiit ;  m-vertlielesa  experience  teaches  nt 
Ikt,  wben  we  return  to  the  same  place  an  hour  after,  the 
■kalow  M  di«|>Lac4>d ;  for  it  does  not  vanish  suddenly,  but 
(mdtkklljr,  littlu  by  little,  so  as  never  to  be  at  rest.  II'  -we 
look  at  tiw  ttsn,  thtfy  seem  as  sniull  as  money  pieces  ;  but 
■stbMUtioKl  proots  conrincc  as  they  are  larger  than  the 
tw^  Hieae  and  other  things  are  judged  by  the  senses, 
hcl  reJMlCed  bf  rw«OD  m  fiU»ti.  I  abandoned  the  senses, 
,  hawing  seen   all   my   confidence   in    their  truth 


*  Follow,  Mud  I,  there  u  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions 
cf  Bauoo :  that  n  to  say,  first  principles,  e.  g.  ten  is  more 
Ihaa  Ume ;  the  same  thing  cannot  have  been  created  and 
jct  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  to  exist  and  not  to  exist 
kt  Um  tame  tiuu;  ia  inipoasible. 

*  (Jpuoi  Uiis  the  senses  replied :  Wlmt  assurance  have  you 
tbat  y<Kir  confidoDoe  In  Beaaon  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
j^or  coBttdeace  in  lu?  When  you  relied  on  ue,  Reason 
''••ppad  in  and  gave  ni  the  lie ;  hod  not  Bi.-ason  been  there 
■.aa  woold  bare  ooiitinned  to  rely  on  ub.  Well,  may  there 
»it  dirt  amne  otbur  jnd;;e  atipvrior  to  Reason,  n-ho,  if  ho 
appoarod.  wooU  refute  the  judgments  of  Reason  in  the  same 
way  thai  BwMon  refuted  ns  i*  The  non-appearance  of  such  a 
jtidgv  it  no  proof  of  his  uon-existence.' 

TWhb  aoeptical  arjrnmmts  Algazzali  borrowed  from  tliti 
'•raotaa  aoaptica,  and  having  Iwrrowcd  them,  he  libewiao 
'■ifTOved  from  Oreeian  mjHtics,  of  the  Alexaiidriitii  st-houl, 
■  nf  Dwapa  from  aeei>ttdsm.     He  looked  upon  life 


1  to  anRwer  tJjc  objections.  And  mj  difli- 
1  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  sle*>p.  1  said 
»  a^adf^  During  aleep  you  give  to  visions  a  reality  and  con- 
mtimtm,  aiwl  jon  have  no  mapiuiun  of  their  untruth.  On 
ivakmisg  foa  an  made  aware  that  they  were  nothing  but 
-wiotm.     What  uaumiioe  bavo  you  that,  all  you  r>?el  and 
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know  when  awake  does  actually  exist?  It  is  all  true  as 
respects  your  condition  at  that  moment ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less possible  that  another  condition  should  present  itself 
which  should  be  to  your  awakened  state  that  which  your 
awakened  state  now  is  to  your  sleep ;  so  that  in  respect  to 
this  higher  condition  your  waking  is  but  sleep.* 

If  such  a  superior  condition  be  granted,  Algazzali  asks 
whether  we  can  ever  attain  to  participation  in  it.  He  sus- 
pects that  the  Ecstasy  described  by  ]iie  Soufis  must  be  the 
very  condition.  But  he  finds  himself  philosophically  unable 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  scepticism :  the  sceptical  argu- 
ments could  only  be  refuted  by  demonstrations.  But  demon- 
strations themselves  must  be  founded  on  first  principles ;  if 
ihey  are  uncertain,  no  demonstration  can  be  certain. 

*  I  was  thus  forced  to  return  to  the  admission  of  intel- 
lectual notions  as  the  basis  of  all  certitude.  This  however 
was  Tiot  by  systematic  reasoning  and  accumulation  of  proof Sy 
hut  hy  a  flash  of  light  which  God  sent  into  my  soul.  For  who- 
ever imagines  that  truth  can  only  he  rendered  evident  hy  proofs^ 
places  narrow  limits  to  the  wide  compassion  of  the  Creator.' 

Thus  we  see  Algazzali  eluding  scepticism  just  as  the 
Alexandrians  eluded  it,  taking  refuge  in  faith.  He  then 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  various  sects  of  the  faithful,  whom  he 
ranged  under  four  classes. 

I.  The  Dogmatists :  those  who  ground  their  doctrine  wholly 
upon  reason. 

n.  The  Bastinis,  or  AUegorists :  those  who  receive  their 
doctrine  from  an  Imam,  and  believe  themselves  sole  possessors 
of  truth. 

ni.  The  Philosophers :  those  who  call  themselves  masters 
of  Logic  and  Demonstration. 

rV.  The  Sonfls:  those  who  claim  an  immediate  iniuiiiony 
by  which  they  perceive  the  real  manifestations  of  truth  as 
ordinary  men  perceive  material  phenomena. 

These  schools  he  resolved  thoroughly  to  question.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Dogmatists  he  acknowledged  that  their  aim 
wa«  realized — but  their  aim  was  not  his  aim :  *  Their  aim,* 
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e  pr^soiratton  of  the  Faith  from  the  alterations 
[  bj  heretics.'  But  his  object  was  philosophical, 
fical ;  ao  he  turned  from  the  Dogmatists  to  the 
lu*n,  stiulying  their  works  with  intense  ardom-, 
natTiDCMl  that  he  <»ald  not  refute  them  until  he  had 
ihonraifhljr  unduretood  them.  He  did  rvfute  them,  entirely  to 
bis  ttiafiictiun :  *  and  having  done  so,  turned  to  the  Soiifis, 
in  wimw  writings  he  found  a  doctrine  which  required  the 
■Bkm  of  BCtiuQ  with  epeculation,  in  which  virtue  was  a  guide 
to  kaowledge.  The  aim  of  the  Soufis  was  to  free  the  mind 
Inm  Mrthly  consitlcratioiie,  tu  purify  it  from  all  pussions,  to 
Inve  it  only  Owl  as  aii  object  of  meditation.  The  highest 
tntln  wen  not  to  bu  reached  by  stud^,  but  by  transport — by 
a  trandbnnation  of  the  sciul  during  eeftimy.  There  is  the 
e  betwe<>n  this  higher  order  of  truth  and  ordi- 
I,  Si  bL'twwn  being  healtliy  and  knowing  the  de- 
s  of  boaltb.  To  rench  this  Htat«  it  wiis  necessary  first 
ft  foriff  the  ioul  from  all  earthly  desires,  to  extirpate  from 
kftU  attachment  to  the  worlJ,  and  humbly  direct  the  thoughta 
r  vtpmul  home. 
*  BeAecting  ua  my  situation,  T  fonnd  myself  bound  to  this 
I  by  a  tLiiomnd  tivs,  t«mptatious  assailing  me  on  all 
I  then  eminiuf*]  my  actions.  The  best  were  those 
nUrinp  to  iutraction  and  education ;  and  eveu  there  I  saw 
mjwtil  giv>w  np  to  unimi>urta)it  sciences,  all  useless  in 
■MiUter  world.  Beflecting  on  the  aim  of  my  teaching,  I 
bmid  it  wa«  not  pnrv  in  tlte  sight  of  tlie  Lord.  I  saw  that 
■n  my  ettatiM  wore  directed  towards  thu  ac^uiaition  of  glory 
to  mywriL' 

TVb*  dU  PhiLjaojihy  lead  liini  to  a  Bpeculative  Aacetieism, 
«U^  calamity  was  iborlly  afterwards  to  transform  intii 
inaetieml  Aaoetictm.  One  day,  as  he  wa«  about  to  lecture 
to»tfann{f  of  wlnurio^  auditors,  his  tongue  refused  nLtvr- 
ameux  b*  ws*  dumb.  This  seemed  to  him  a  visitation  of 
tiod.  a  nboke  to  bia  vanity,  wliicli  deeply  &iHict«d  htm.     Uo 

■aoT  Ihr  •vrfcsof  ATcanilMthfrr  i>  ■  lr<«!t»  bj  Ai-niulU. 
I,  aliicb  ovDUiu  Uu  rgfOUticiii  oT  the  pbtlMophLcol  kIuuU 
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lost  his  appetite ;  he  was  fast  sinking ;  physicians  declared 
his  recovery  hopeless,  unless  he  could  shake  off  the  sadness 
which  depressed  him.  He  sought  refuge  in  contemplation  of 
the  Deity. 

^  Having  distributed  my  wealth,  I  lefb  Bagdad  and  retired 
into  Syria,  where  I  remained  two  years  in  solitary  straggle 
with  my  soul,  combating  my  passions  and  exercising  myself 
in  the  purification  of  my  heart,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
other  world/ 

He  visited  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  at  length  returned  to  Bagdad,  urged  thereto  by  *  private 
affairs '  and  the  requests  of  his  children,  as  he  says,  but  more 
probably  urged  thereto  by  his  sense  of  failure,  for  he  confesses 
not  to  have  reached  the  ecstatic  stage.  Occasional  glimpses 
were  all  he  could  attain,  isolated  moments  of  exaltation 
passing  quickly  away. 

^  Nevertheless  I  did  not  despair  of  finally  attaining  this 
state.  Every  time  that  any  accident  turned  me  from  it,  I 
endeavoured  quickly  to  re-enter  it.  In  this  condition  I  re- 
mained ten  years.  In  my  solitude  there  were  revelations 
made  to  me  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  or 
even  indicate.  Enough  if,  for  the  reader's  profit,  I  declare 
that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  the  Soufis 
indubitably  walked  in  the  true  paths  of  salvation.  Their 
way  of  life  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  their  morals  the  purest 
that  can  be  conceived.' 

The  first  condition  of  Soufi  purification  is,  that  the  novice 
purge  his  heart  of  all  that  is  not  God.  Prayers  are  the 
means.     The  object  is  absorption  in  the  Deity. 

^  From  the  very  first,  Soufis  have  such  astonishing  revela- 
tions that  they  are  enabled,  while  waking,  to  see  visions  of 
angels  and  the  souls  of  the  prophets ;  they  hear  their  voices, 
and  receive  their  favours.  Afterwards  a  transport  exalts 
them  beyond  the  mere  perception  of  forms,  to  a  degree 
which  exceeds  all  expression,  and  concerning  which  we 
cannot  speak  without  emplojdng  language  that  would  somid 
blasphemous.     In  fact,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine 
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.  to   be  anuxl^itmated  with   Ood,  others   iilentifietl 
*U  Mm,  and  othen  to  be  iwtocinted  with  him.     All  these 


iltiiiili  r«ftiic«  to  enter  nioro  micntely  into  this  eubject ; 
f  with  the  assertion  that  whosu  knows  iiot 
kttows  prophL-tism  onJy  by  name.  And  what  is 
The  fiiiirth  stit^re  in  inU.4lcctual  development. 
1W  fint,  or  io&ntile  stage,  is  that  of  pure  Sensation ;  the 
waHMl,  which  bvginx  at  the  a^o  of  seven,  ia  that  of  Under- 
«t«ading :  the  third  is  Beason,  by  means  of  which  the  intel- 
Wt  pvroejVM  th«.'  n««w«iry.  the  possible,  the  absolute,  and 
iH  tboae  higher  objects  which  transcend  the  nnderatanding.* 
AAs  Out  conea  the  fonrtli  stage,  when  another  eye  ia  opened 
'■5  wUeh  man  perceives  tilings  hidden  from  others — perceives 
0  that  will  be — perceives  things  that  escape  the  perceptions 
f  BawDo,  u  thcobJBCti  of  Beoson  escape  the  Understanding, 
.ioi  a*  the  objecta  of  Cnderetanding  esojtpe  the  aeneitive 
tt^tHj.  Thia  is  Pnipbetiam.  Algazzali  undertakes  to  prove 
tba  existence  of  tJtia  faculty  i 

'Doobta  respeetinf;  Prophetism  most  refer  either  to  its 
paarihiUty  or  itm  reality.  To  prove  ita  posaibility  it  is  only 
■acMMHry  to  |ffuve  that  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  objects 
whadi  camiDt  be  rigardml  aa  the  products  of  intelligence : 
•acK  fif  amiVfe)  M  Aatrcmoniy  or  Aledicine.  For  whoso 
•todka  tbeae  seioioes  in  aware  that  they  cannot  be  compre- 
ifwieA  accept  by  Divine  inspiration,  with  the  assistance  of 
<  Kid,  and  not  by  experience.  Since  there  are  antronomical 
:aJicatM>oa  wbtch  apiieur  only  once  in  a  thoasand  years,  how 
■  •  'oU  they  be  known  by  expariencey  t  From  this  ailment  it 
^  evidcBt  that  it  ii  very  poacible  to  perci-ive  things  which  the 
■au4itKt  raonot  eonoeive.  And  tliia  is  precisely  one  nf  the 
[■mfertif*  of  Pniphetinn  which  luia  a  myriad  other  projR-r- 
\'ir%\  XiaX  thcae  are  only  perceptible  during  Kcstasy  by  thosu 
•ho  had  the  life  o(  the  Souaa.' 
**g«f-*n  wrot*  a  ipeoial  tntatiae  agaiatt  the  philoaophera 

'  CmV*  Ifcfvt  iiffc**^***!  ilTin-r'-.  SmaliMMil,  rtr((ani<,  I'tntvn/t. 
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in  wHcli  he  arraigns  them  under  twenty  heads,  the  most 
interesting  to  us  being  that  of  causality.  *  En  somme/  says 
M.  Munk,  ^  tout  le  raisonnement  d'AI>Graz^  pent  se  ramcner 
a  ces  deux  propositions :  1^.  Lorsque  deux  circonstances 
existent  toujours  simultan^ment,  rien  ne  prouve  que  Tune  soit 
la  cause  de  I'autre ;  ainsi  par  exemple,  un  aveugle-ne  a  qui 
on  aurait  donn6  la  vue  pendant  le  jour  et  qui  n'aurait 
jamais  entendu  parler  du  jour  ni  de  la  nuit,  s'imaginerait 
qu'U  voit  par  Taction  des  couleurs  qui  se  pr&entent  a  lui,  et 
ne  tiendrait  pas  compte  de  la  lumi^re  du  soleU  par  laquelle 
les  couleurs  font  impression  sur  ses  yeux.  2^.  Quand  meme  on 
admettrait  Taction  de  certaines  causes  par  une  loi  de  la  nature, 
U  ne  s'ensuit  nuUement  que  Teffet,  mSme  dans  les  circonstances 
analogues  et  sur  des  objets  analogues,  soit  toujoors  le  meme ; 
ainsi  le  coton  pent,  sans  cesser  d'etre  le  coton,  prendre  (par  la 
volonte  de  Dieu)  quelque  quality  qui  emp^he  Taction  du  feu, 
comme  on  voit  des  hommes,  au  moyen  d'empl&tres  faits  avec 
une  certaine  herbe,  se  rendre  incombustibles.  En  un  mot,  ce 
que  les  philosophes  appellent  la  loi  de  la  nature,  ou  le  principe 
de  causalite,  est  ime  chose  qui  arrive  habituellementy  parceque 
Dieu  le  veut,  et  nous  Tadmettons  comme  certain  parcequb 
Dieu,  sachant  dans  sa  prescience  que  les  choses  seront  presque 
toujours  ainsi,  nous  en  a  donn6  la  conscience.  Mais  il  n'y  a 
pas  de  loi  immuable  de  la  nature  qui  enchaine  la  volonte  du 
Createur.' 

I  have  given  these  arguments  against  causality  partly  to 
exliibit  the  style  of  thought  which  was  considered  powerful 
in  those  days,  and  partly  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
illustrations  of  historical  misapprehension  which  the  care- 
lessness of  writers  propagates.  Having  read  what  Algazzali 
taught,  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  amazed  to  find  M.  Benan 
saying  of  it :  *  Hume  n'a  rien  dit  de  plus.'t 

The  influence  of  Algazzali  on  Europe  was  nuU,  but  on  the 
East  it  was  immense  ;  as  M.  Munk  says,  it  struck  a  blow  at 
philosophy  ^dont  eUe  ne  put  plus  se  relever,  et  ce  fut  en 

»  MuKK :  Milangr,  p.  379,  f  Eenav  :  Atcrrofs,  p.  74. 


re  on  si^cle  de  gloire  et  trouva 
t  le  c^l^bre  Ibii-Ryschcl.'     To  him 

f  VIII.  Atebboes. 
I  (AboalwAliil  Mo'hammecl  ibn  Ahmed  ibn  Mo'- 
libn-RoAcltd)  was  bom  at  Cordova  about  1120. 
Hi«  bnily  belonged  to  the  most  considerable  iti  Andalusia, 
ki)rh  ill  olB*.-e,  higb  ia  esteem.  He  was  greatly  befrieuded 
kj  AbnbacBT,  uid  wms  intimate  with  the  family  of  Aveuzoar, 
koa  ooBeafoe  at  the  court  of  Totisouf,  during  whose  reign  he 
wtmnri  to  high  &Tor  and  was  employed  in  various 
n^ortaat  officen,  bo  that  his  works  were  vrritteu  amid 
intermptiona.  This  favor  seems  to  have  been 
i  rader  YoiMOuf '«  successor,  Tacoub  Almanaour,  who 
WW  fijod  of  discoaHing  scientific  and  philosophic  questions  ' 
mUh  kin.  IimUnmI  ATurroes  occasionally  so  far  foi^ot 
•tiqarCte  M  to  addresH  his  sovereign  thus  :  '  Liston,  0  my 
fanther !  *  Such  intimacy  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Iksap  IflM  &Torvd,  and  porhapA  by  their  machinations,  or 
p>Tfcs|M  (rooi  Bonie  imprndence  on  his  part,  he  suddenly  fell 
Hto  Au|[T»ee.  Tho  pretext  wiw  his  heterodoxy.  He  was 
1  Cordova,  and  his  works  were  condemned  to 
s  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  the  works 
If  kiiUuactic,  and  elenientiirT  astronomy. 

tHoed  on  edict  declaring  that  God  had 
I  befl  firo  for  thooe  who  impiously  asserted  truth  to 
I  hj  Beaaon  alone.  From  such  a  sovereign  such  a 
Diut  ho  attributed  to  the  kind  of  coercion  exer- 
etaai  hj  pneata  over  all  but  the  most  self-willed  rulers.  At 
mj  tate,  the  di^fn«>  of  Averroes  was  only  temiKirary.  The 
afiel  waa  foacduled,  and  Averroea  recalled.  But  the  end  was 
^mr.     H«  died  at  Morocco  in  1 198. 

Hii  Hagtuet  and  the  accusations  of  heterodoxy  greatly  oc- 
«afM  the  attention  of  eont«mponu-ie«.  Arabian  Philosophy, 
tBtrodaoed  uuLar  HiVtm  in  the  tenth  century,  and  ciiltiratttl 
vith  ID  Btmih  aeal,  now  began  to  «tniggle  for  existence 
t  tiw  nUpona  boaticiaui  which  was  finally  to  suppress 
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it.  The  eternal  contest  between  Eeason  and  Faith,  between 
free  thought  and  despotic  ignorance,  had  been  growing 
fiercer  every  year;  even  Algazzali  had  thrown  himself  by 
a  flank  movement  against  philosophy.  The  priestly  party 
became  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  views  even  on  sceptical 
Emirs,  especially  in  times  of  political  trouble,  when  the 
support  of  the  ignorant  multitude  became  of  consequence. 
In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  mass  of  men  cherish  an  instinctive 
disKke  to  philosophers,  partly  because  early  taught  to  dread 
Inquiry  as  inimical  to  Religion,  and  partly  because  the 
implied  equality  which  exists  between  members  of  a  church, 
where  all  alike  share  the  blessings  and  the  glory  of  illumina- 
tion, is,  in  the  presence  of  philosophers,  rudely  set  aside,  and 
replaced  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  inequality.  The  creed  of 
the  Bishop  is  the  creed  of  the  grocer.  But  the  philosophy 
of  that  grocer  is  in  no  sense  the  philosophy  of  a  Professor. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Bishop  will  be  revered  where  the 
Professor  will  be  stoned.  Intellect  is  that  which  man  claims 
as  specially  his  own ;  it  is  the  one  limiting  distinction ;  and 
thus  the  multitude,  so  tolerant  of  the  claims  of  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  of  wealth,  is  uneasy  under  the  claims  of  an 
aristocracy  of  intelligence. 

The  term  philosophy  is  used  by  Mohammedans  of  our  day 
as  synonymous  with  infidelity,  impiety,  immorality.  Nay, 
one  finds  this  interpretation  not  altogether  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  that,  too,  in  circles  claiming  a  high  degree  of 
culture.  In  Spain,  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  inter- 
pretation became  general.  *A  theological  reaction,'  says 
M.  Benan,  *  analogous  to  that  which  in  the  Latin  Church 
followed  the  Council  of  Trent,  undertook  to  recover  it3 
ground  by  violence.  Islamism,  like  all  religions,  has  gone 
on  strengthening  itself  and  obtaining  a  more  absolute  faith 
from  its  adepts.  The  greater  part  of  Mahomet's  companions 
hardly  believed  in  his  supernatural  mission  ;  incredulity  was 
rife  during  the  first  six  centuries ;  but  since  then  there  has 
not  been  a  doubt,  not  a  protest.  That  has  come  to  pass  in 
Islamism  and  in  Catholicism  in   Spain  which  would  have 
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■  vtT  Europe  if  the  religions  moTement  at 

.\Ni'«tIi  aiitl  beffiimiiiy  of  the  seventeenth 

■fiieJ  in  arresting  rational  development.' 

•  in^ions  in  Islam;  all  the  philosophers 

iiitl  their  works  destroyed.     Hence  it  was 

h.  during  four  centnriea  was  venerated  by 

1   highly  f»teii«ietl  by  Cliristians,  has  left  scarcely 

iiu  the  niinda  of  Arabs.      Hence  also  the  great 

.•li.  .A  iii«  work«  iii  the  tiriginal;  while  Hebrew  and  Latin 

imioa*  abound  in  all  great  collections  of  maniiBcnpts.     The 

faUiabed   X^atin   rcnriona  orw  very  nomerona.     From   1480 

to  liSa,  Benan  tells  na,  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  without 

MBe  new  edition  appearing.     In  Venice  alone  more  than 

t^  sditioiM  were  published,  of  which  fourteen  or  fliteen  are 

■ne  «r  leai  oonplde.* 

Hw  cUbb*  of  Arenoe*  to  European  admiration  were  aa 
■  phywoan  nnd  a  oommeDtator  on  Aristotle.  In  the  former 
^jinet^r  be  mM  mrpasfied  by  Avicenna.  Indeed  we  have 
-Iv  to  Usnm  tbat  he  followed  Aristotle's  teaching  in  prefer- 
.j,^.  iQ  iJmA  of  Oalen,  whenever  the  two  wore  at  variance, 
I  the  tligfat  reliance  wliich  can  be  placed  on  hia 
I  knowledge.  Ab  a  commentator  he  was  unrivalled ; 
period  Philosophy  in  Spain  and 
1  may  be  defined  thus :  '  Nature  inter- 
Ulrf  fcy  AriBtoUe,  AriitoUe  interpreted  by  Avcrroea.' 

The  wmyttttMaaa  aervility  with  which  he  accepted  the 
Aola  of  1W  StngjrilA  is  indicated  in  the  declaration  that 
inidatod  and  perfected  all  the  Hci'i^Tic-a,  no  writer 
■  bnog  worthy  of  mention,  no  writ^-r  after  him 
the  oonne  i>f  fifteen  centuries,  added  anything  of 
e  or  detected  any  serioos  error.'  Yet  it  is  nnani- 
■oidy  aflmad  hj  modMm  Kholare  that  Averroes,  and  the 
Iriliieii  oacamentaUan  generally,  arc  far  Irom  faithful  inter- 
pvtiHB  of  AiietoOe.    They  attach  themselTes  in  preference 

*  lb  flAtt*  |ria»ifi  ■pywl  Bl  P>dna  ia  M7S.  Towanda  Lha  doK  of  die 
U  ^MMf  (k>  Mprfals  hnn*  nm :  oaly  •  trw  at  tho  inHliciil  worfci  sppraml. 
'  ^  tttt  naM^  A*  ^MM  WfM  to  mU1<  o&  Umm  woe  bmuu*  fuliu*.  frum 
•B*  a  ■  a>Nr  ttily  to  W  ilMiM. 
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to  certain  ideas  obscurely  indicated  by  the  Stagyrite,  and 
give  these  an  undue  prominence. 

In  three  different  works  Averroes  presented  his  master. 
1.  The  Or  eat  Commentary  y  which  gives  each  paragraph  of 
the  text,  and  interprets  it  sentence  by  sentence,  introducing 
theoretical  discussions  as  digressions.  This  form  of  com- 
mentary is  peculiar  to  Avicenna,  who  borrowed  it  fix)m  that 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  Koran.  2.  The  Middle  Commentary , 
which  merely  cites  the  first  words  of  the  original  paragraphs, 
and  then  weaves  together  text  and  interpretation  after  the 
manner  of  Avicenna — a  form  subsequently  adopted  by  Albertos 
Magnus.  8.  The  Third  Commentary  is  simply  one  of  para- 
phrase and  analysis,  in  which  Averroes  expounds  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle  as  delivered  in  various  treatises. 

Error  is  long-lived.  Averroes  having  once  been  named 
as  the  first  who  translated  Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into 
Arabic,  the  statement  has  become  stereotyped  ;*  but  there 
are  three  reasons  against  it.  1.  Neither  Averroes,  nor  any 
other  Mohammedan  in  Spain,  could  read  Greek.t  2.  Arabic 
translations  of  Aristotle  existed  three  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Averroes.  8.  The  Arabic  versions  of  Greek  vniters  were 
never  made  direct  from  the  Greek,  but  frt)m  Syriac  versions. 

The  barbarous  jargon  which  the  European  schools  had  to 
master,  when  they  opened  the  Latin  versions  of  Averroes, 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  these  were  Latin 
translations  from  a  Hebrew  version  of  an  Arabic  commentary 
on  an  Arabic  translation  of  a  Syriac  version  of  a  Greek 
text. 

Averroes,  like  all  the  schoolmen  and  Arabians,  exerted  his 
ingenuity  in  discussing  Matter  and  Form,  substance  and 
accident,  virtual  and  actual,  intellect  and  agent,  but  he  added 
nothing  to  what  was  known  in  his  day,  although  as  the  last 

*  MuNK  and  Renak  name  some  of  the  unsuspecting  repeaters  of  this  tradition : 
NiPHUs,  pATRizziOy  Mabc  Oddo,  Bbutebik,  Siookio,  ToMAsmi,  Gassbndi,  Low- 

OUKRUK,    MORKBI,    D'HsBBELOT,     CaSIRI,    BuHLB,    HaBLES,    BoSSI,    MiDDBLDOBPF, 

Tbxnbmanx,  DsoftBAKDO,  JouBDAiK,  and  the  Conversations  Lexicon, 

t  The  ignorance  of  Averroes  is  pointedly  shown  by  Ludoticus  Yvtbb  :  Opera  I. 
141.    BAle,  1555. 
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•rf  the  Ar»ba  bo  had  the  reputation  which  often  falls  upon 
Aaar  -who  inherit  what  othem   invent.      He   exercised   an 
iaj^riant  iufluenc*  on  the  mind  of  Europe — especialljf  on  the 
:hnt  Spirit  of  inqniry  which  Algazzali  had 
-nAUlj  to  diflcredit  in  tie  East,  and  which 
ni-iiiini;  in  the  West,      The   mstinct   of 
'.  liither  he  tended;  and  Aveiroism 

-   .Spinozism  became,  a  synonym  of 
:'  Li.  ■-    iii-l(M}d    several   passages   in   which 

A  ;l.     I  qnot«  one  given  by  Munk  from  the 

i'  i'  th*"  Coninientarjr — a  passage  suppressed  in 

.     '  The  religion  peculiar  to  philosophers  is 
■  "hich  is ;  for  no  sublimer  worship  can  be 
■.  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  which  leads 
<f  him  in  his  ruiUity.     That  is  the  noblest 
;  the  vilest  is  taxing  as  error  and  vain  pre- 
.  i--.rt  of  those  who  practise  tJiis  worship,  and 

vfao  in  thii  religion  hare  the  purest  of  religions.'  No  won- 
der mdi  ■  pAMag);  was  suppreased !  Here  is  another,  which 
««•  aot  Rippreaaetl :  *  Ajiiung  dangerous  (i<Hious  we  must 
onat  tkae  which  tend  to  regard  virtoe  only  as  a  means  of 
Miituig  st  happineu,  Thia  nnllilies  virtue ;  since  the 
Tic*  in  in  the  hope  of  Ireing  repaid  with 
The  biBTe  man  will  only  seek  death  in  order  to 
k  pe«ter«Ttl.  Thejuat  man  will  respect  the  property 
r  oaly  to  acquire  mon;.'  And  alluding  to  the  myths 
m  future  worhl,  he  says :  '  These  fables  only  Bc^^■e 
to  hUfy  the  raioda  of  the  people,  especially  of  children, 
vufcnat  pnidneing  any  n>al  amelioration.  I  know  men  per- 
Ktly  Boc^l  who  reject  all  such  fictions,  and  wlio  anj  quite 
I  «•  tfaoM  wh(i  accept  them.' 


§  IX.    Atickbbok. 


^K  Omf  of  tbe  writon  who  ezercis^-d  motrt  inJtnence  over  the 

^RhnrtiBa  tttinlEen  iiT  the  tiiirtetnith  century  watt  the  author 

■/  th*  Fvm&   VUtr,  known  by  thv  name  of  Avicebnui,  and 
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believed  to  be  one  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  bnt  now, 
thanks  to  the  researches  of  M.  Munk,  proved  to  have  been 
the  renowned  Jew,  Ibn-Gtebirol.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Avicenna,  bnt  his  philosophical  work  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected  both  by  Arabs  and  Jews,  and  to  have  found 
its  public  among  the  Christians,  who  studied  it  so  eagerly 
that  the  learned  Jourdain  declares  a  true  knowledge  of  that 
period  to  be  impossible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  Fon$ 
Vitce.*  The  translation  and  analysis  of  this  work  g^ven  by 
M.  Munk  render  it  accessible  to  all. 

The  part  played  by  the  Jews  as  physician8,t  merchants, 
bankers,  has  often  been  appreciated.  The  part  played  by 
them  as  thinkers  is  less  frequently  mentioned.  Yet  it  has 
been  considerable.  Not  to  name  their  great  monotheistic 
contribution,  let  us  only  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  three  great 
names  of  Fhilo,  Ibn-Glebirol,  and  Spinoza,  all  three  departing 
from  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Synagogue,  all  three 
teaching  a  doctrine  profoundly  opposed  to  Christianity,  yet 
all  three  promulgating  ideas  that  had  an  irresistible  fas- 
cination overpowering  even  the  repulsion  their  heterodoxy 
excited.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  more  special  topic  now 
before  us — the  Jews  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instruments 
whereby  the  Arabian  philosophy  was  made  effective  on  Euro- 
pean culture.  Even  in  Spain  the  Jews  were  the  chief  students 
of  this  philosophy.  ^  Dans  le  monde  musulman  comme  dans 
le  monde  chretien,'  says  M.  Munk,  *  les  juifs,  exclus  de  la  vie 
publique,  vou^s  a  la  haine  et  au  mepris  par  la  religion  domi- 
nante,  toujours  en  presence  des  dangers  dont  les  mena^ait  le 
fanatisme  de  la  foule,  ne  trouvaient  la  tranquillite  et  le  bon- 
heur  que  dans  un  isolement  complet.  Ignores  de  la  societe, 
les  savants  juifs  vouaient  aux  sciences  un  culte  desinteresso.' 

And  as  translators  and  transmitters  of  the  Arabian  culture 
they  had  varied  opportunities.  Hated  and  persecuted  though 
they  were,  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  the  Jews   made 

»  JovBDAiN  :  liechrrchcji  stir  ha  traductions  latines  d'Aristote,  p.  197. 
t  Consult  C^AMOLY :    Hist,  des  Midecins  Juifs  anciens  et  modemes,  Bnut  lies, 
1844. 
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irbcfQ  necessary  to  princes  and  nobles.  Tbe  com- 
■  pe<^ile,  feeling  no  need  of  culture,  and  having  no  chance 
'  bonuwiBg  money,  iudolged  in  unrestrained  religious 
d ;  but  tine  great  pk)dged  their  estates  to  Hebrew  luoney- 
1  Babmittvd  their  bodies  to  Hebrew  physicians, 
wfafle  Uw  lesmed,  aasuspectinglj',  submitted  their  minds  to 
UArcw  tUnken  anil  tnmslutore.  Ttie  facility  with  which 
ib«  Jew*  mastered  languages  made  them  ready  interpreters 
b«tw«en  Hawralman  and  ChriHtian.  It  was  through  their 
*™"Ht*T.  and  through  their  original  thinkers,  such  as 
ATJeebnm  ftbo-Ot-'birol)  and  Mosea  Maimonidea,  tliat  the 
West  Wewne  learened  with  Greek  and  Oriental  thought.* 

Tbe  atodent  who  is  tempted  to  oi>en  the  Ftrng  Vita;  or  to 
nad  M.  Mnnk's  aoalyiis  of  it,  will  be  struck  with  the  'fami- 
&v  fiuca  '  tif  qtecolaticiiB  which  he  has  attributed  to  modem 
,  together  with  speculations  of  the  Platonic  and 
e  acboola.  I  cannot  afford  tlie  space  necessary  to 
aof  cxpontioa  of  then. 

In  tvriewing  tbe  btboora  of  the  Arabians  we  are  struck 
wttk  tbe  fikfta  tbat  tbey  were  all  men  of  high  &mily,  hold- 
mg  important  positions ;  they  were  all  aurpriainglj  rolu- 
■iBoaat  tbey  were  all  Aristoteliaua ;  they  were  all  given 
a««  or  lew  to  srieniN?,  cxpiN-iiUly  to  Medicine.  Kever- 
ttab^  in  qAte  of  tb^ir  advantage  of  position,  in  spit«  of 
tbor  aidoar.  tbey  loA  Science  vety  much  as  they  foiuid  it, 
aad  ^matA  be  nJd  to  hare  advancetl  Philosophy.  No  ger- 
kbbI  diawwcriea  in  Science  are  due  to  them.    They  improved 

*  ll)basbfBai;i'aitna(f  imvaixhtiDMjrioft  Ihal  Uin  trtiolutu  diapuu  <rf 

>  ^^tS^  tmt  If w til  tfranit  from  Anl'iui  AriiUit<>liiini>m  {HUangrt,  p.  33j}, 

W  all^«k  *  to  fntrttij  Uw  thai  \ixmwTV*  T&Jtmnn  add  Thkhm  AtiViHis 

^■brf  tnmmXi  ia  Latia  (n>Maa  Duiti'  fniiD  fl-lir**  (•nluDi>,  it  i>  n'l  Um  tru'- — 

m  ^  %an  m^ — that  tli*  arliulaalie  i|uiuTr<i   b<gan   long  brforn  Arnliian  Kim- 

-hmM^  *mw   h-»*i.  bI-      H    immaini  itiicliTTtkt*.  p.  lid),   and   M.   IUnati 

-    I    1.  I    ITf)  ■■«««■  1^  tb<M  i*  Dorilatiun  of  any  Anil'Ua  wrilvr  I;  l!iu 

■T  I  U«i  ill     "-  ^—■-^-'•'-  ItUiMitiuT.     It  U  tnw  that  towaKls  tlir 

-^jfc^lfe  mfaaiattj  Uiimitux.n  and  ulbm  bad  mumUtril  iilaia  ■niioit*. 

'  by  MtiMftd  to  ■Oawliiai  bum  Btaninaliata  m  ruliala.    Jn  Uie  Ulb  cmlory 
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instnunents ;  they  collected  facts ;  they  kept  alive  the  sacred 
fire.  But  their  labours  were  frustrated  by  their  Method ;  and 
the  only  advantage  the  world  received  from  them,  was  the  pre- 
servation of  what  the  illustrious  Greeks  had  done ;  and  the 
scepticism  which  they  impressed  on  European  thought. 

All  the  patronage  of  Emirs  and  Caliphs,  all  the  efforts  of 
philosophers,  passed  away  without  founding  any  large  basis 
on  which  succeeding  generations  could  build.  In  astronomy, 
in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  the  Arabs  made  some  subordinate 
improvements,  largely  enriching  the  store  of  observed  bets, 
but  they  discovered  no  laws,  they  originated  none  of  the 
germinal  conceptions  which  act  as  impulses  and  regpilatorsto 
research.  The  successors  of  the  great  Hipparchus  had  ffttally 
neglected  Observation ;  and  the  science  he  created  languished 
in  consequence.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Delambre,*  devoted 
their  attention  chiefly  to  Observation;  and  their  £Eulure  is 
one  among  the  many  notable  examples  of  the  impotence  of 
Observation,  when  undirected  by  a  true  Method,  which  should 
teach  what  is  to  be  observed,  and  Juno  to  observe  it.  They 
had  adopted  the  Mathematics  of  the  Alexandrians  ;  but  un- 
happily they  had  also  adopted  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  Astrology  of  the  Chaldeans.  Hence  it  was 
to  such  problems  as  the  influences  of  the  stars  on  the  destinies 
of  men,  that  they  applied  the  glorious  instrument  of  Trigo- 
nometry which  had  rendered  Astronomy  possible  as  a  science. 
Moreover  their  superstitious  reverence  for  Greek  theories 
made  progress  impossible. 

This  did  not  thwart  their  influence  on  Europe.  There 
are  writers  who  question  that  influence,  and  who  affirm 
that  the  Eevival  of  Learning  would  have  brought  the  Greek 
thinkers  into  the  course  of  European  evolution  disengaged 
from  the  Arabian  misapprehensions.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 

*  Dblambbb:  Aatronomie  du  mot/en  Age,  xxxix.  *Ils  ^taif'nt  dereniis  potaet- 
sours  do  tous  les  ^rits  des  Grecs,  il  etait  assez  naturel  qu  ils  voulussent  pp<x>n- 
naitre  par  eux-in6me8  rezactitude  do  ces  tables  qui  deyaient  servir  a  tons  lenn 
calculs  astroDomiques  et  astrologiques.* 
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u  is8t  relapsing  under  a  flcspotiem  which 
I  hare  pn!TenU>d  the  inflaonoj  of  Greek  tbonght  from 
f  eff»et,  ttnleM  8i>me  other  cuncnrrent  causes  had  been 
cwk.  It  is  quite  tnie  that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
•wTwr  wholly  lost,  evon  during  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages. 
It  m  troe  thmt  a  tnuliti'iu  of  anci<^nt  tjh'ry  survived,  though 
tkc  Bglit  itaetf  vns  nearly  extinct.  But  we  must  guard 
a^iact  dM^ggermtion  on  this  subject.  It  ie  misleading  to 
•■Bt,  wttluNit  qnaliBo&tiou,  that  culture  was  never  eutircly 
kat,  becmiue  a  f«w  monast^^rit-s  preserved  a  few  works  of 
Gmek  mad  Latin  writere  which  no  one  read.  U.  Jounlain 
mf%  that  thrunghuat  the  Middle  Ai^es  Seneca's  Natural 
Qwnliiiin.  I/icn>tiuit,*  tlie  phil<>soi>hio  works  of  Cicero, 
A|nlenta,Cb«BkMloraB,  and  Boethius  were  read.  Wliattbeui' 
Do  thaae  raproaent  ancient  culture  V  and  were  even  these  works 
i  ?  t  The  Hhifbt  tincture  of  ancient  learning  which 
,  had  DO  chance  against  the  uassire  ignorance 
•fthedeq^. 

Whh  ntpeet  to  ArUtoUe,  the  discussions  aa  to  whether 
hii  writiDg*  were,  or  were  not,  made  known  to  Europe  through 
the  Aimba  may  be  oonsidered  finally  settled  by  M.  Jonrdain. 
Aa  a  bigieiku  he  wa«  known ;  but  not  until  the  begiiiniug  of 
'V  thoteenth  eentnry,  when  his  metaphjmical  and  scientifio 
-  «hi  had  be«s  intnidiiced  by  the  Arabs,  did  he  become  ;trtii- 
•  /JkHamfptumim,  and  estimated  more  than  aa  a  logician. 

.  r  I  >  r>  .^lactiun  of  Aristotle,  there  was  an  agitating 

lUil  tjy  the  workit  of  the  AnibB,  indirectly 

.   I-  :::<;tipitioiiato|xiBitiverefiearch,diroctJy  through 

a  that  all  mligiuDs  have  a  similar  basis :  so  far 

{  a  divine  origin,  every  other  being 


•  I  fvitiiM  »fc«th»T  LiTBvnCK  *M  mark  rwl  \«^orr  thn  tUnaluaiiFc  :^hit 

^iM»  M^  kn  haM  too  ^■ilw.     I  cuinat  ftul  anj  n-Hlnicii  of  h»  huTing 

::  m^     U  Auartt»  paw  (qaotnl  t>;  Hnsui.  Gefk.  d.  tfau.  UN.  \.  132-3), 

>s-a  lb  aHfean  iki*  miAwi  arc   KUurd.  LorrrliDi  iIub*  nul  lippriir.       In  <bc 

nn  amaiig  th*  thane  vriUn :  tioc  thit  ii  thr  i.nl; 

■  •I^uIkL 

\fn„it  nraMciudrr  CkIIkt.  \1  91.  aS.     IliHmt 
«  *  i*  /MM.  V1.«.    Vumw:  JUM.  q/'  KoglUk  pMhy,  I.  DIm.  3. 
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the  product  of  error  and  imposture,  all  are  but  the  efforts  of 
the  human  mind  to  solve  the  great  mystery ;  and  if  one  solu- 
tion be  more  acceptable  than  another,  it  must  reconcile  its 
pretensions  with  human  Beason.  This  idea,  hazily  present 
to  the  minds  of  several  thinkers  in  earlier  days,  has  of  late 
years  been  rapidly  growing  into  clearness  and  the  authority  of 
clearness.  It  could  not  have  emerged  unless  there  had  been 
intimate  or  protracted  communion  between  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mohammedans.  So  long  as  nations  were  kept  apart  they 
naturally  regarded  each  other's  religion  as  a  mass  of  absurd 
superstitions ;  no  sooner  was  there  an  intellectual  fusion  than 
the  agreement  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  the  similarity  in 
pretensions,  became  obvious  to  many  sagacious  intellects.  It 
was  in  vain  that  orthodox  Christians  undertook  to  refute 
Judaism  and  Islamism :  their  very  refutations  were  promul- 
gations of  the  ideas  attacked ;  they  displaced  the  vague  no- 
tions which  had  been  held  in  horror  or  contempt,  by  definite 
notions  which  were  not  always  seen  to  be  so  erroneous  as  the 
refuter  affirmed.  This  indeed  is  the  strategical  mistake  of 
all  polemical  Theology.  Silence  is  the  strongest  fortress. 
When  Theology  attempts  an  answer,  it  appeals  to  Reason,  and 
that  appeal  is  often  fatal  to  Faith.  Theology  is  not  founded 
upon  Reason,  and  should  seek  no  support  in  demonstration. 

Tliere  had  been  scepticism  before  the  thirteenth  centrar, 
but  no  real  incredulity ;  this  doctrine,  and  that  doctrine,  had 
been  disputed,  rejected ;  but  the  foundation  of  Christian 
doctrine  had  never  been  touched.  It  was  the  foundation 
which  was  reached  when  the  idea  was  reached  that  all 
reli<;fions  have  a  common  ground.  This  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  may  be  traced  to  Arabian  influence.  The  con- 
ception of  Mahomet  as  a  prophet  and  fomider  of  a  mono- 
theistic creed,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  three 
religions  founded  on  analogous  principles,  and  all  three 
mingled  with  fables.  It  was  this  which  originated  the  mjih 
of  the  work  De  tribus  Impostorihus.* 

*  Resax  :  Averro'cA,  p.  224.      '  C\»t  ioi  Tideo  iner^lnlo  par  cxct-lloncc  ;  commf 
toutos  lt'8  idc<'8  nouvellcs,  olle  correspondit  u  un  agrandissement  de  la  connaitt- 
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The  iiitrcduction  of  Arabian  writings  divides  the  historj-  of 
th.-  Middle  Ages  into  two  markedly  distinct  epochs.  In  the 
tir^t  ••jwN.'h  Philosophy  was  not  only  servile  to  the  Church,  it 
va»  without  materials^  and  without  a  Method.  It  lived  upon 
:L-  M-aiity  remains  of  ancient  learning,  such  as  were  contained 
i:.  tiie  compilations  of  Martianus  Capella,  Bede,  and  Isidore 
4  :'  S.-villf.  In  the  srcond  ei)och  a  vast  accession  of  material, 
;  :  t:i--  wiirkd  of  Aristotle  and  the  Alexandrians  commented 
V;  ?h.-  Arabians,  prepared  the  way  for  the  jwsitive  Method. 

lU-f.-n*  glanriiig  at  this  second  epoch,  it  will  be  well  if  we 
i'l'U  I:»idi»re  of  Si.*ville's  Encyclopa'dia,  the  Etyinologiarum 
/  '  ••  A' A*.,  as  an  index  of  the  culture  of  ages  when  abridgments 
r.  J  L't-^l  n.*search,  and  when  the  explanation  of  terms  was  held 
t-  •  U*  knowledge.  For  several  centuries  this  was  the  text  book; 
jLiA  \\i*'  readf r,  on  learning  the  nature  of  its  contents,  will 
o.i.KtK->'»  hhare  my  sur|)rise  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  in  my  eagerness  to  gain  some  definite  idea  of  the 
i  wltur^-  of  those  times. 

Hit*  first  book  is  on  Grammar.  In  thirty-nine  chapters  he 
rkim!)  «'Ter  this  great  topic,  which  in  those  days  had  supreme 
itxi|«>iiani'c\  and  not  a  single  obsenation  of  the  slightest 
\al  .•-  t  -4aiMiihini.  He  i>i  content  to  give  a  verbal  explanation 
• :  ^-rinmiatiral  terms  without  one  philosophical  rule.  Four 
'  i..ij.!*r-  on  Fable  and  Hist4»ry  succeed.  As  samples  of  his 
Tr«a:iji»iit  of  these  Hubjrcts  I  quote  two  of  these  chapters 
i-  l-'W.*  No  amount  of  description  will  convey  a  better  idea 
•  i ::.-  w.  -rk. 

•  •  .■.:..* -r*    .  .  .  Qutl  t'l  raiil'-m^-nt  j^our  1<'»  W'liM'it  no<-»«,  lo  jour  oii  Ton 

•  •      *    .  .    fi  -I'hor*  i\*'  U  fi  lij;i"n  *{\\»-  \\<\\  proffHM-,  il  «n  ist  d'aiitn-s  qui  wv  v^nt 

r- r..  r.*.  -!•  :*u»  •  *  «!#•  nii-»ii  I*     Antony  lit«-rary  (-unu>itii  s  tliiH  (iiiia;:ii!;in') 
»      »  ■•-.»/  .^.  •'-  'I'r  *  >•  t«  rt. iji.lv  i»!M'  of  tin-  iiK  ht  ii5.slnii  tivt',     lt«*  aiiflior- 

•  ■        ■•    "■-■'.    .-•  i.!-l«  iitly   .i**';:r.Ml    t»j    \.in<'-u*t  writtr*.   imliidinp  tli«*   *(r|ti(ul 

■'?>-•  :- r-  k  I]       ]!«  aU.iiiiiiaMc  dfx  triiH  h  hitVf  t  Ii<-it(<I  fli4|ii(  lit  n-fut.-itii  iih 
I  .-    ...".  ;  :'•#♦!*.     Ai-«J  I.UW  thr  i  n«jf  is  tv«  r^lnliijinjr  thai  then*  m  v«  r  v>ViA 

t  .    »     rk    ..•    :.'. 

•   •   »•  I       /**  li>'{- rt.1      Hi*>tiiri.i  •  ^t   iiarratio  ni  f*  sta-.  |««  r  «itiain  <a,  <j»i!i'  in 

---      ••  !.   •  -  ••-:.•    ■!  ,:t  «j^  ui.tur.      P.«?a  ;nit«  in  j:Ta««'  hi>toria  aith  rov  laropilf^ 

'■    ^  •       'f   tr.   ,.^f.    t^ftt.      Aj  ul   >itir»'«  I  imii   i.«  iiM»  ((•iimTiI  I  l>at   l.i>t' riant, 

-  •      •  •-•- rf".  ••*!.«♦•  a. 'j';.!- <  i.iiMTj! « I. tla  «-»•  lit,  \  illicit  t.      Mi  !iii.i  i  inin  (x  uli;* 

.«    '  :  *      - ',  :•  i.' (.  iiiLUf   till:!!!)  «,ua-  at.«iit .i..i.*    io!It ;:iiini*.     Quii'  < niiu  vi«Ut>ti;r 
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TLe  5iecr-i>i  book,  trmsisxing  of  thirtT-one  brief  chapters, 
trr:at«  of  Bl>r^.Tic  azmI  Diaketios  in  the  same  meagre  style. 
The  third  bc<#k,  of  seT'eiitT-*>ne  chapters,  exponnds  the  four 
raskzhemsktical  sciences  then  stndiedL  Arithmetic,  Greometry, 
Mo^c,  and  Astronomr.  Ther  will  be  attacked  with  some 
eairemess  br  the  student  amdoos  to  learn  what  was  known 
and  thonght  on  these  subjects ;  but  a  few  pages  will  allay 
that  eagerness.  True  to  the  principle  of  giving  verbal 
explanations  of  the  various  terms  current  in  these  sciences, 
the  worthy  Bishop  never  deviates  into  philosophy,  except  in 
such  passages  as  that  on  the  power  of  music,*  or  the  brief 
yet  interesting  remarks  on  Astrology  as  superstitious.t  How 
completely  the  magnificent  labours  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
had  vanish^  from  the  scene,  how  utterly  their  results  and 
methods  had  passed  away,  may  be  estimated  on  finding 
Isidore,  in  his  chapter  on  the  size  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
unable  to  give  more  precise  information  than  that  the  sun  is 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  moon  less  than  the  sun. 

The  fourth  book  is  on  Medicine,  and  consists  of  thirteen 
chapters  of  etymology.  The  fifth  book,  strangely  enough, 
combines  Legislation  and  Chronology  !  The  sixth  treats  of 
Scripture  canons,    of   Libraries,    of   Books,    Bookbinding, 


Bi'nc  mondacio  profernntnr.  Hsec  disciplina  ad  grammatioam  pertinet:  quia  quid- 
quid  dignum  meinoria  est.  Uteris  mandatur.  Historise  autem  ideo  monumenta 
dicuntur,  quod  memoriam  tribuunt  rerum  gestarum.  Series  autem  dicta  per  trans- 
lationem  a  sortis  flonini,  invicem  comprehensorum. 

Cap.  xliii.  De  vtilitate  Hieiori/g,  Historise  gentium  non  impcdiunt  legentes 
in  iis,  quse  utilia  dixenint,  Multi  enim  sapientes  prseterita  hominum  gesta  ad 
iiiHfitutionem  prsesontium  historiis  indiderunt.  Siquidem  et  per  historiam  suroma 
retro  tcniporum  annorumquo  supputatio  comprehenditur :  et  ea  per  consulum  re- 
^umquo  Huccessum  multa  nocessaria  perscrutantur. — Opera,  ed.  Abevali,  Roine, 
ITOr),  7  vols.  4to.,  iii.  73. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  133. 

t  (^AP.  xxvii.  De  differentia  Astronamia  et  Astrologia,  Inter  astronomiam  autem 
et  iiHtrolopfinm  aliqiiid  difftTt.  Nam  astronomia  conyersionem  coeli,  ortus,  abitus, 
niotusquo  Hidenim  continrt,  vol  qua  ex  causa  ita  vocentur.  Astrologia  vero  partim 
iiiitumliH  partim  suporHtitiosa  est.  NaturalU,  dam  cxequitur  solis  et  lunsecursus, 
Vi'l  HtoUanim  ctTtasque  tomporum  stationis.  Superstitiosa  vero  est  ilia  qnam 
miithomatioi  HtH^uuntur  qui  in  stellis  augurantur,  quique  ctiam  duodccim  signa  per 
Ninfrula  nnimn)  vol  corporis  membra  disponunt,  siderumque  cursu  nativitatis 
liominum  ot  more*  pranlicero  conantur.' — P.  144. 
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Writing  materials,  and  the  determination  of  Easter.  The 
»rv<fnth  of  God,  Angels,  Prophets,  and  Monks.  The  eighth 
4<f  the  Jews  and  their  sects — among  which  there  is  a  piquant 
mention  of  the  heretics  named  HemerobaptistoPy  who  carried 
the  notion  of  cleanliness  being  akin  to  godliness  to  the 
a)j6unl  length  of  washing  their  clothes  and  bodies  daily !  "^ 
The  list  of  Christian  heretics,  which  succeeds,  is  interesting 
fn.«m  the  minuteness  of  the  enumeration,  though  nothing 
i-an  be  more  meagre  than  the  indication  of  their  opinions. 

The  ninth  book  treats  of  Languages,  the  Names  of 
nations,  and  of  Civil  and  Military  Titles.  The  tenth  is  an 
alphabetical  array  of  etymologies,  absurd  enough.  The 
i-leventh  treats  of  Man  and  Portents  in  four  brief  chapters, 
wherein  we  are  told  that  Homo  is  the  name  given  to  man 
N|uia  ex  humo  factus  est;'  and  his  body  is  called  corpus 
*f|U*iil  etprruptnm  perit.'  Then  follows  an  explanation  of 
aruit«>mi«.-al  terms.  The  twelfth  book  is  on  Animals,  without 
( ne  ray  of  light.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  treat  of 
<i»-««frraphy  and  Meteorology;  the  fifteenth  of  the  origin  of 
Kin<:«li»nis,  of  Public  Edifices,  and  of  Boads;  the  sixteenth 

•  f  Mint-nil »«ry.  Weights  and  Measures;  the  seventeenth  of 
A.Tii  ultun* ;  the  tM|^htet»nth  of  War  and  Sports;  the  nine- 
!•*-!. "h  of  Shiprt,  An-hitocture,  and  Clothes;  and  the  final 
'•-•k    I'f   F«knU    Domestic    Utensils,    Carriages,    and    Agri- 

•  -Ir.ral  Iiiipk'iiients. 

\:i}**u*'  v\rn  HUiH.»rficially  acquainted  with  the  Philosophy 

•  f  Oj»-^-  davs,  has  (*uly  to  c<»mhine  with  it  such  Scii*nee  as 
V   -    •■!:- v»Iop;i'ilia    fiirnisht's,    t4»   fonu   a   conception  of  the 

..'  ;r»-  uhich  th«'  Arahiaii  iniluence  came  to  vivify. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  RISE  OF  POSITIVE  SCIENCE. 

§  1.    The  Thieteenth  Century. 

THE  thirteenth  century  opens  a  new  era ;  there,  and  not 
in  the  sixteenth,  we  must  recognise  the  origin,  as  far 
as  any  origin  can  be  definitely  assigned,  of  the  modern  era. 
Scholasticism  was  far  from  dead ;  indeed  the  most  illustrious 
scholastics,  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and 
Occam,  have  stiU  to  be  summoned  before  us  ;  but  Scholasti- 
cism had  propounded  all  its  problems,  all  its  methods,  and 
all  its  solutions.  The  renowned  doctors  who  succeeded 
could  only  manipulate  the  old  forms.  Meanwhile  the  most 
redoubtable  enemy  of  Scholasticism,  which  was  finally  to 
drive  it  into  utter  and  helpless  rout,  had  appeared  on  the 
field. 

Tvvo  social  influences  of  incalculable  importance  now  first 
appear :  these  are  what  Auguste  Comte  calls  the  Industrial 
and  the  Scientific  elements.  Society,  on  the  Feudal  system, 
was  governed  by  two  great  powers,  the  militarj'  or  temporal, 
and  the  clerical  or  spiritual.  By  the  sixteenth  century  each 
had  apparently  established  itself  for  perpetual  dominion : 
yet  a  retrospective  glance  detects  even  there  the  seeds  oi 
inevitable  dissolution ;  those  seeds  are  the  industrial  and 
scientific  tendencies.  Society  advanced,  the  military  func- 
tion gradually  declined  in  importance ;  and  the  industrial 
function,  as  gradually,  increased.  The  importance  of  the 
clerical  function  also  declined  as  the  widening  thoughts  of 
men  slowly  changed  the  general  conception  of  the  world, 
and   as   the   incopipetence   of    theological    notions   became 
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B!  eniupictioniilj  contmsted  witli  the  certaiutios  of 
Booiety  cvas^  to  be  based  uiaiiily  on  war.  Peace 
indiutruil  dttfuIcipmeDt,  aud  industrjr  urgently 
peactf.  Tlie  army  then  b«^'came  the  servutit  of 
mOKtjt  and  «veu  aa  a  servaut  its  iiuportaiice  Iiiut  kIowIv,  but. 
Beriiafaly,  i)eeliii«il.  In  liln>  niauaer  the  Church,  which 
tarmaij  rcprwcntc4  the  Biiiritual  power,  whicli  had  rcgu- 
hced  the  betiefk,  and  with  beliefs  the  actions  of  society,  lonb 
it>  nptviiiaey  aad  i^nwlually  loMt  it^  hold  on  the  ounvictioiis, 
••  ooe  bj  oae  the  rnriuus  domains  of  thought  were  invaded 
\>j  poattirc  knuwleil^.  Il«  position  bus  now  dwindled  down 
tai  that  of  a  friendly  monitor,  and  ereii  od  such  is  ouly  niiiin- 
tuMd  by  a  constant  stm^Ie.  Its  very  adhereuts  o>dy  look 
to  it  fur  a  loleniii  Mtictioii.  never  for  scieiitifit;  giiidiuice. 
ll  oone  cliUDie<I  to  deciitu  all  queKtions ;  lume  are  put  ti> 
il  tvnr.  eicvpt  such  as  have  refifrcneo  tu  iiuother  world. 
The  a&in  nf  tlits  worM  bare  long  jm^giixl  out  of  its  juris- 


Soch  haa  been  the  ranilt  of  six  contarie«  of  erolation,  an 
CT^hrtion  nnnupected  in  the  tbirteenth  century,  nor  yot 
frornJir  u{ipreciated  in  uur  own.  It  luis  moved  through 
feme  atrutijik's.  Both  the  niilitoiy  and  ch'rical  poWLTS 
Ufi'  a<  iiulobitably  declined  aa  the  industrial  onil  ^icntific 
f*rwi-r*  tuitt'  luivaooed.  Ttiv  soparatiou  of  the  temporal  and 
ffiihtual  is  not  yet  couipli^ted,  but  the  management  of 
iMipuiil  a&ira  baa  |uu«sed  from  the  handa  of  Fon^e 
iato  Ihe  hauda  (tf  Iavt  ;  anil  the  iiiana^mont  of  spirituul 
^Uta  haa  lAaaaal  from  the  domiuioft  of  FaiUi  to  the 
iamb^ta  of  IteaaoD.  A  radical  change  liaa  l>een  eflected 
la  vta  general  oonuiptioD  of  the  world ;  the  belief  in 
•apentttaral  Ufvencici  haa  given  plafe  to  un  ever-wtdeuiug 
btfisf  in  Bututal  a^nctea.  In  othf-r  worrls,  the  tlieo- 
ir<e»l  point  irf  Ttew  has  been  diB<»rdfd  in  all  questions 
■-..■  iiiim.  diiiN-lT  affecting  iU-Iiglon.  Imrtead  of  conceiviu({ 
■:  -  r;  i  .'i- r  the  dominion  of  Volitions,  in  their  very 
. — ,„  -  ■  •'■>).l-.  we  have  k*antcd  to  conceive  it  on  under 
tW     dMUiiai'>n    of    Laws,    in    tlti'ir    luitutv    inrarruU«,    and 
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inyaxiable  because  they  are  the  modes  of  action  of  imma- 
nent powers,  the  relations  of  natural  properties  of  things. 
This  mighty  change  was  slowly  effected*  Centuries  of 
obserration  and  meditation  were  necessary  before  the  yariooB 
and  seemingly  variable  phenomena  of  the  external  order 
were  suspected  to  arise  from  simple  and  inyariable  agencies ; 
powers  of  the  world  and  in  it,  not  powers  existing  apart 
from  the  world  in  alienated  majesty  and  sublime  indepen- 
dence. 

Such  a  change  is  indeed  radical.     It  is  opposed  to  all 
primitive  conceptions,  and  is  still  resisted  by  the  imperfectly 
cultivated  mind.     It  is  the  conquest  of  scientific  research, 
which  first  disturbed  the   primitive  conception  by  proving 
that  this  Earth  was  very  far  fix)m  being  the  greatest  object 
in  the  universe,  to  which  all  other  objects  were  subordinate. 
Astronomy,  with  its  rigorous  methods,  assigned  the  Earth 
its  place  among  celestial  bodies.*    Afterwards  Biology  gave 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  complementary  demonstration 
by  proving  that  Man  was  not  the  lord  of  creation,   but 
simply  the   apex   of    the   animal   series.      Instead   of  the 
universe  being  subordinated  to  him,  it  was  proved  to  be  a 
vast  system  of  magnificent  Life,  of  which  he  only  formed  a 
modest  item.     These  ideas  having  taken  possession  of  men^s 
minds,    prepared   the   way   for    the   conception  of  Society 
itself  being  not  less  rigorously  determined  in  its  evolution 
by  laws ;  so  that  just  as  in  the  life  of  an  individual  there 
are  the  successive  Ages,  in  the  life  of  Humanity  there  are 
successive   Epochs,   each    age   and   each   epoch   being   the 
product  of  that  which  went  before  it. 

The  results  of  this  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  whole  compass  of  phenomena,  from  the 
transit  of  a  star  to  the  creed  of  a  nation,  from  the  evolution 

*  Tho  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  Earth  was  small  in  comparison  with  other 
celt'stial  bodies  irrt'.sistibly  suggt'sted  the  idea  of  those  bodies  being  also  in- 
habittd.  Men  struggled  against  this  inference,  and  they  struggle  against  it  still. 
Aquixas  asserteil  that  there  could  only  be  one  inhabited  world ;  and  his  grounds 
wen>  these:  if  a  second  were  admitted  there  would  be  no  reason  for  denying  a 
third,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  *  which  would  be  contrarj-  to  truth  and  reyelation.' 


[  »iil . 


ALBEHTDS  JLVOXta  73 

.1!  to  the  erolution  of  Science,  nre  itll  brought 
..iv  be  summed  up  undor  two  heads,  theo- 
M  tii-iiL  The  theoretical  result  is  the  limita- 
■  i  (dative  nctiritj  t«  the  probiema  that  are 
i.iiUtion  which  is  aii  iuteosificatiDii  of  {wwer 
!»  i.f  effort  and  definiteiiess  of  aim.  The 
It  is  that  we,  having  once  detected  Uie 
[1  ..f  the  immanent  powers,  can  ofk-n  foresee 
r  undur  |;i«t'u  cuiiditions,  and  thus  either  we 
can  modi^  thfm  »o  aa  to  adapt  them  to  our  needs,  ur  we 
on  ns*ign  oorselreii  to  them  where  they  are  seen  to  be 
ia^btblc. 

It  wm»  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  thti  great  sociid  and 
ijrt«jlec«n&l  inSocnoc-a  iM^aa  the  work  of  dissolution  and 
rvmtwtmctioo.  I  cannot  jmuso  here  to  enumerate  the 
ruMd  chtiuu  of  this  epoch,  the  importance  of  its  political, 
rvligiicnu,  uid  tocuU  Btrut^h>s,  the  splendour  of  its  Archi- 
kctsnt,  Uh>  tmpid  dffrelojtmont  of  it«  Commerce ;  my  husineas 
M  with  it*  FhikMWpbjr,  and  ctspeciall;  with  the  new  directions 
iii|«iliil  tt{Mii  the  tnorcment  of  Philosophy  by  the  intro- 
diKCaMi  oi  tir««k  and  Arabiau  science.  At  the  close  of  the 
iveUUt  eentttry  Schohwticism  hiul  passed  into  Myistlcism ; 
n^ed  by  •  w«srf  aenM  of  its  tmpotenct!,  Reason  was  in 
dmger  at  ooee  toorc  becoming  the  obedient  serraut  of 
Faith.  We  bare  now  to  mso  thi«  twofold  demand  for  Au- 
•incntj  and  Uberty,  rwpoudeol  to  by  tlie  installation  of 
VriflbiUe.  aad  the  widenin)^  reach  of  physical  research.  TIiomo 
=mf  hm  bflrt  cooaidrml  in  two  (iminent  types,  Albertua 
I  Mwl  Hager  fiacon :  the  former  is  the  most  cou- 
»  fignt*  of  the  ceotory,  and  may  be  re^forded  aa  the 
I  ot  the  principle  of  Authority;  the  latU-r  is  so 
li^JB^iliahtHj'  tbe  pnipfact  of  modem  luqiiiry,  that  only  iu 
a  hia  tjue  poaitioD  been  uuderstood. 


(  IL     At.BKBTr8  Maobcs. 
Ife  '  ape  of  Aiirtutle/  aa  h«  waa  not  unrcaaonahly  named, 
1  fo  ounaoUdftte  thu  theological  oouooptiuti  of  the 
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world,  by  bringing  all  classes  of  phenomena  within  an  ency- 
clopaedic system  in  harmony  with  that  conception.  I  haye 
only  a  second-hand  acquaintance  with  his  works.  More 
than  once,  indeed,  I  have  opened  the  ponderous  folios  with 
the  determination  to  master  at  least  some  portion  of  their 
contents ;  but  I  shut  them  again  with  an  alacriiy  of  im- 
patience which  will  be  best  comprehended  by  anyone  who 
makes  a  similar  attempt.  In  the  analyses  given  by  Jourdain, 
Haur6au,  and  Sousselot'^  may  be  read  as  much  as  most  stu- 
dents will  desire. 

Albert,  count  of  Bollstadt,  was  bom  at  Lavingen,  in  Swabia, 
in  the  year  1193.  After  studying  dialectics  at  Paris,  mathe- 
matics and  medicine  at  Padua,  and  metaphysics  in  many  places, 
he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  became  renowned  as  preacher 
and  teacher.  This  indeed  was  his  true  vocation ;  and  after 
tasting  many  and  high  honours,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and 
returned  to  his  professorial  chair  at  Cologne,  and  died  there, 
aged  eighty-seven,  leaving  behind  him  an  immense  reputa- 
tion, and  works  which  in  Jammy's  edition  amount  to  twenty- 
one  thick  folios.  Legend  has  hovered  round  his  name. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  called  him  a  magician,  and  the  people 
believed  in  his  magic,  in  quite  another  sense.  Alchemy  was 
his  favourite  study ;  and  although  all  scientific  inquir}-  had 
a  suspicious  relationship  with  the  darker  iK)wer8,  alchemy 
was  supposed  to  be,  2^ar  excellence^  the  instrument  of  magic- 

Albertus  Magnus  added  nothing  of  his  own  as  a  contri- 
bution to  Philosophy,  but  he  powerfully  affected  the  thou^'ht 
(•f  his  day  by  tlie  eneyelopaxlic  character  of  his  labours. 
He  reproduced  every  one  of  Aristotle's  treatises  with  com- 
mentary, and  with  such  additions  as  the  's^Titings  of  the 
Arabs  supplied.  That  he  frequently  misunderstO(.>d  Aris- 
totle may  have  been  due  as  much  to  the  corrupt  Arabian 
s<>urces  on  which  he  relied,t  as  to  the  theolojj^ical  bias  with 

*  Tho  work  of  M.  Pottiikt,  JJi.sinirr  d'S  S^u'nurs  i^w/wrr'/^.v  au  M'>vrn  .f».v;  .-.i 
AJf»rt  /<'  (irauiJ  et  mn  KjHiquf,  Paris,  18")3,  is  a  poor  coiupilutioii  from  Prtx^iid-K.i:  tl 

t  S«'o  tliis  circumstantially  establishal  by  Jovkdaix:  Ikiclur^lis  t^ur  hs  iraJ:c' 
tioii.i  iuiitiis  iC ArUtotr. 


AI.BKBTU3  MAflXUS.  To 

«iit'L  lie  npt-.*MarilT  atQdu>(l  thpm.     It  is  oertain  that  both 

':  V    tuiiin-    ami    iilrioation    he  wua  indispoBod  to  innovute, 

■■H--  Ulli     ill    i|U[-nti.jiig   wliieh   Iiad  a  theological  bearing. 

■  \^^leIll•v•■^  divino  tliinirs  iir>'  touched  on,'  he    eays,  '  fuitb 

i'.til   ]'n-<i"mi:uil'-  nvr  n-usuti,  iiutliority  over  argument;' 

i.-.l  a-  .mnlmjilT  thf  dtcutiuiis  of  Aristotle,  aQtburitutive  as 

;:.— J  an-  in  nmttvni  of  PbUoftophy,  have  nevertheleas  to  give 

^i.%  i--  thi-  decisions  of  the  Church,  whenever  there  seems  to 

'«  k  diacT(!puicT :  ■«  to  either  of  them  giving  waj  to  the 

tra'Ji  '>f  thtngA,  tint  iiltemative  is  uever  thought  of. 

\.=v.-rtli€l<"s.    in   flptto   of   Ida   reverence   for  Authority, 

:■■   was  the  first   doctor  in  tJie  Middle  Ages 

^Miienti^d  on   the  varions  treatises  of  Aria- 

.  ii'MMJuntft  for  tlie  eminmce  of  his  r«imtntion. 

.<li&^    the   kmiwtedge   of  what   AristolJe   and   the 

-  lAdght  be  enlarged  the  horiKOO  of  Philosophy,  and 

'  <l  m0n*s  mindti  to  niscurch  in  other  directions  tlian 

nhich   Bcholoiiticism  hitherto  liod  confiued  them. 

VtrluTny.  NntonU  HiHtory,  Ethics,  were  indeed  but 

'■  d:  it  wiu  a  great  thing  for  thexe  snbjccts 

■    hU.     Moreover  Scepticism  wii^   aided   iit 

<  <in«rvo(uly  indeed,  yet  all  the  more  effec- 

to  the  plan   Albertus  nntformly  pursues, 

:   Uowed  by  all  his  Boccesaors,  of  stating  the 

I   Oka  be   raised  against  every  thesis,   and 

Mtrmlly.      It   ii«   true   that   liia    mode    of 

i-  very  little  more  than  on  interrogation  of 

Mit  thi:  men)  habit  of  debate  wa«  ocrtuin  tu 

■■■  i-ra. 

I'pmont  of  bis  effbrta  is  Keen  in  Aquhuw,  the 

.-!■*■&•«  *rf  tiie   vcbohuitics.     Bnt  I  cannot  juiufle  hen-  ti> 

-ufcfa  Um  pCfTtrait  iif  the  Angelie  Doctor  (bom  1227,  died 

'17¥..     Reft^riug  tbo  atailtoit   to  tlie  ti|ii>cial   hintorians  of 

-'-»  •poeh,*  I  miut  IuuIloi  oo  tt>  the  thinker  who  n'proicnU 

■W  critical  and  initargi-nt  mtnrm^nt. 
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§  m.    BoGEB  Bacon. 

There  is  no  writer  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  so 
interesting,  to  those  who  are  tracing  the  evolution  of  thought^ 
as  Eoger  Bacon ;  but  mj  present  limits  do  not  permit  of  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  his  labours,  and  as  I  propose  to  devote 
a  special  chapter  to  him  in  a  future  History  of  Science,  I 
must  be  content  here  with  a  very  rapid  indication  of  the  part 
he  played,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  sources  named 
below.* 

Roger  Bacon  is  an  energetic  representative  of  the  insurgent 
minds  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  he  had  in  common  with 
the  insurgent  minds  of  most  ages  a  noble  vision  of  a  coming 
future,  and  an  extravagant  confidence  in  the  realisation  of  his 
hopes.  An  impatient  scorn  of  contemporaries,  and  a  fervent 
sympathy  with  all  innovators,  animate  almost  every  page  of 
his  works ;  while  his  boastful  confidence  in  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  mighty  results  that  would  be  achieved  could 
he  once  be  allowed  his  own  way,  give  a  certain  pathetic  in- 
terest to  his  frustrated  efforts.  We  learn  from  his  casual 
indications  that  there  was  a  group  of  independent  thinkers, 
standing  apart  from  the  slothful  ignorance  of  the  many,  and 
from  the  sterile  activity  of  the  scholastics,  advocating  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  wider  reach  of  inquiry,  cultivating 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  dreaming  of  great  revolutions,  and 
assailing  the  blind  servility  to  texts  and  sentences.  Tliese 
were  Roger  Bacon's  teachers  and  friends.  Towering  abi^»ve 
them  all  is  Robert  Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  mathema- 
tician who  despaired  of  Aristotle,  and  strove  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  the  obscurity  of  translations  kept  hidden,  who 
opposed  the  monks,  opposed  the  pope,  and  impressed  his 

the  objects  and  the  mind,  will  bo  found  in  Roussri-ot:  Etudes  sur  la  pkil.  au 
mot/en  &ge,  II.  250,  and  Haukkau:  Ik  la  phil.  scolastique,  II.  177. 

*  Kmile  Chahlks  :  Roger  Jiacon,  sa  vie,  sts  ouvragcs^  f€3  doctrines  d'apri^  des 
trxtrs  ineditfs.  Paris,  1861. — Koobri  Bacoxis:  Opera  Inedita,  editt-d  by  J.  S. 
Bkkwer.  Published  under  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London,  ll*ai». 
These,  with  the  Opus  Majus,  edited  by  Jkbb,  furnish  ample  materuil.  None  of  ih-* 
accounts  in  the  Histories  of  Philosophy  are  of  value. 


iinoiat  a\coN'. 
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1  tlie  popnlnr  mind,  niingled  with  admiratioiL  and 
B  t*rror.     A  ppecureor  of  Bacon,  he  acquired  the 
1  of  aoroen-r ;  n  precursor  of  Wiclif,  he  had  called 
tt»  pop*  Antichrirt.* 

Baeuo  emxlf  cboau  his  carvwr.  Wlule  he  regarded  all  the 
Kbobcdcs  OB  bftrUariatu  in  comparison  with  Aristotle  and 
lh«  Arab*,  be  ima  not  prepared  to  accept  even  Aristotle  aa 
miiUliblp.  ExptTicnco  whs  a  giin.>r  guide  ;  a.  little  ^mmmur 
■ad  BmUuHuatics  wer^  preferable  to  all  the  inctaphysic  of  tlic 
He  Itiamcil  Grvtfk,  Arabic,  Ilebroiv,  Chaldaic — 
1  nwtbeiDatica,  alchemy,  optica,  and  agriculture.  He 
fedb  as  ihtkt  hv  bad  Bpunt  2.0I.K)  livrcs  in  condncting  cxperi- 
vod*.  Poiplc  marveUt'd  that  he  could  survive  his  excessive 
Utoon.  Cnhapiiily,  the  fruita  of  forty  years  of  study,  fnxita 
wi^h  tn  bis  (estimation  would  feud  the  hungry  world,  it  was 
loa  MUcr  l(rt  to  te«  hiiuself  forbidden  to  give  out.  In  an  evil 
kiar  Imb  ttod  joined  tbt'  order  of  Franciscan  monks.  His  su- 
fOMn,  tithcT  ji-al(nu,  or  aliumed  at  the  t^'ndencies  they  dis- 
qwarwlr  CirlMfb'  his  writing.  If  be  ventnred  to  instmct  some 
r-rrirMw  bnitber,  impriwniiicnt  un  bread  and  wuttir  was  liis 
ini^tDrnt,  and  hifl  book  was  destroyed.  He  was  treated  like 
.  Itaubedimt  Acboolboy,  or  else  like  a  suspected  heretic.  Books 
'  -re  tvlbaed  him.  If  ho  attempted  to  teach  his  pupils  how 
rslmlat^  aud  to  observe  the  stars,  the  influence  of  Satan 
*4«  iaferrwd.t  Nor  is  it  only  in  tlic  Middle  Ages  that  men 
tvftitcd  wise  and  lUMb^niahly  pious  have  rt*gnnlo<i  tbe  know- 
l*4c*  ^  Nature  aa  indinx-tly  aiding  the  designs  of  Hatuii, 
^  sQcb  kuowledpj  wuM  not  U^  be  ;;ained  from 
t  tbi-y  werv  acnutomed  to  regard  a»  exclusively 
Tbia  will  pn-iiare  us  to  nnderataud  bow  Pope 
t  IV.,  (leairing  Bacon  to  send  hia   work,  ncvcrthcleHS 


lm  a   uU  (friraUatiMl  hiitoruD,  who  aijri  that  ■  Friar 

*  -^i^  av  fvadM^flj  >mr<l  in  KilliPDialir*.  * itl»r  lliniDDt*  Ibr  iDa[iinIi<ni  of 

,^m,  ^  lb  (n^rfrvv  ^  Huft  Hvon.*      l^<  tmr  idil  ill*  nvaiili'r-alalrmrni  uf 

.^■■0«.fktf  Um  wttrrt  o^  uilkHiMlWi*  th*«<ii4i<if8alAD:  -I'-t  l>«->lln- 
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while  authorising  him  {o  disobey  his  superior  (tibi  "per 
Apostoliea  seripta  prsecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus,  non 
obstante  praecepto  Prselati  cujuscunque  eontrario,  vel  toi 
Ordinis  constitutione  quacunque)  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  secretly  and  hastily  (et  hoc  quanto 
secretins  poteris  facias  et  indilate).  The  pope  had  scientific 
yearnings,  and  was  very  curious  to  know  what  Bacon  had  to 
impart ;  but  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  he  knew  the 
power  of  the  Franciscans.* 

The  work  Clement  desired  to  have  sent  him  was  not  yet 
written,  as  he  supposed;  but  the  expression  of  his  desire  was 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  Bacon,  who  replied,  '  I  feel  myself 
elevated  above  my  ordinary  strength ;  I  conceive  a  new  fervour 
of  spirit.  I  ought  to  be  most  grateful  since  your  Beatitude 
has  importuned  me  for  that  which  I  have  most  ardently 
desired  to  communicate,  for  that  which  I  have  laboured  with 
immense  toil,  and  brought  into  light  after  manifold  expenses.' 
The  task  was  rendered  heavier  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 
*  To  place  before  Clement  IV.  a  just  account  of  researches 
carefully  and  continuously  prosecuted  for  forty  years,*  says 
Mr.  Brewer,  *  required  the  free  use  of  accomplished  scribes, 
for  whose  services  he  could  not  look  to  his  own  Order.  A 
laborious  work  on  science  and  languages  in  the  thirteenth 
century  demanded  a  knot  of  accomplished  transcribers 
possessed  of  more  than  average  skill,  who  could  construct 
tables,  draw  diagrams,  and  knew  something  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Where  were  such  men  to  be  procured?'  Moreover, 
the  pope  had  not  ventured  to  interpose  between  Bacon  and 
his  sui)eriors.  'You  forgot,'  wrote  Bacon,  'to  speak  to  my 
superiors  in  my  excuse ;  and  as  I  could  not  make  known  to 
them  the  secret,  they  threw  obstacles  in  my  way.'     Nor  was 

*  M.  OzAXAM  :  Datiie  it  la  phiios.  catholiqve  an  l,V//*r  sitcle,  Louvain,  1847.  p'-O. 
hag  a  singuliirly  miKplace<l  sneer  ut  tlic  Roformers :  *  Plus  tanl,  ct  a  IV-jKique  d»-  Li 
Eeformc,  ses  manuscrits  furt'nt  brulcs  dans  rineondie  d'un  couvont  do  son  onlr»', 
par  dos  hoinmes  qui  pretcndaient  rallumer  le  flambeau  de  la  raison  et«iut  ysiv  1« * 
moines  du  moyen  Age.*  Without  excusing  the  violence  of  the  Reformen*,  we  m.iy 
at  hast  absolve  th«  m  from  having  wittingly  dfstroy»*d  works  which  the  monks  had 
done  their  utmost  to  prevent  being  written,  and  which  their  successors  t<»ok  cart- 
not  to  publish. 


'  There  was  another  obstacle,'  Bacon  wrote, 
f  proivod  Bubveraive  of  the  whole  buginess ; 
t  of  monej.  For  more  than  abttj'  French 
Ibl  tM)  expundud  . ,  ,  and  jour  inesseii^rs  would  not 
U'  ual  a  «tn^U>  penny,  tUtUouj^h  I  told  them  I  would  send  you 
■■■ni  iif  tiu?  lunouut,  and  that  every  iuun'3  debt  should  be  jiaid. 
Vi  3  kmtw  that  I  have  nti  money  and  can  have  none  [as  a 
1'  r.iiriuit  Pria.r],  then'fore  I  am  prevented  &om  bun-owing.' 
Vi-t  Mm  tqiLrit  waa  victorious  over  all  obataclea.  In  eighteen 
'  ^Uu  he  had  compi>sed  and  written  out  for  the  pope  the 
'  I -u  SIitJHs,  OpM*  iliutu.  Olid  the  Optit  Tcrimm.  'As  an 
Ljiiuioe  of  immense  LUmiut  and  application  almost  super- 
Iramaa,'  nya  Mr.  Brower, '  theec  three  an§wer8  to  the  demand 
■'(  tl>^  p4ipu  must  be  reekoncd  among  the  most  remarkable 
■ 'iri-^itit**  of  literature,  indejiendeutly  of  their  intrinsic 
•  ritit,'  •  Autl  while  this  [Hwr  student  was  thus  miserably 
-'•iitntding  af^nxt  external  obstacles,  his  rivals  Aqiiiuas  and 
Alhstiu  Ma^os  were  courted  and  aided  by  ull  teinponil  and 
rimcm)  dif^teries.  It  -wax  about  this  very  time  that '  Albei-t 
t  Grmnd  dnnnait  tt  I'Kmperenr  cett«  fuiitueusc  hoapitaUt^  qui 
»  rendu  cifl^hre  dans  rimogination  populaire.'  t 
LUe  &te  of  the  works  written  under  such  disadvantages 
L  pitiftUe.  Too  much  in  advance  of  their  age  to  be 
,  they  hare  only  in  quite  modem  times  been 
r  ■from  the  nejjlect  and  destruction  too  inevitably 
;  maiiUMaiptiL.  The  Opit*  Majiu  was  published  by 
)AA,  in  1 7:i3 ;  and  the  Opus  Minus  and  Opus  TMium  lirat 
AppK^arod  DO  later  than  1859.  Aceording  to  H.  Charles,  not 
a  fia^o  ductur  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
I  Baoon  either  for  blame  or  praise.  Such  wide- 
Kpiii^  MtatcmtmtA  ninst  be  received  with  hesitation ;  bat 
I  maj  infer  at  Itost  that  Bacon's  name  is  so  rarely  cited  as 
1  warrant  the  biographer's  statement  that  his  influence  was 
,  eneeveliea  dans  ses  nianuscrits, 
Ik^Kiie  cents  anojuBqa'acu  qu'un  autre 

t  Ciuil.»;   Oyi,  r«.  II.  31. 
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Bacon  vint  les  reprendre  pour  son  compte,  y  ajonter  encore,  et, 
mieux  servi  par  les  circonstances,  les  fia;ire  passer  d^finitiye- 
ment  dans  la  science.' 

On  my  first  reading  of  the  Optis  Majus  I  was  startled  and 
delighted  by  what  seemed  the  remarkable  insight  with  which 
Bacon  had  anticipated  several  of  the  leading  conceptions  of 
positive  philosophy.  A  more  intimate  familiarity  toned 
down  that  surprise,  and  moderated  that  admiration,  showing 
me  that  I  had  yielded  to  the  common  temptation  of  reading 
into  ancient  texts  the  views  of  modem  thinkers.  But  even 
after  the  rectification  of  this  erroneous  impression,  after  an 
examination  of  Bacon's  scientific  ideas  and  pretended  dis- 
coveries, which  reduced  their  claims  to  a  very  modest  rank 
(as  I  shall  fully  explain  in  the  History  of  Science),  there  still 
remained  the  admiration  for  a  vigorous  thinker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  neglected  heroes  of  Humanity. 
Considered  with  reference  to  his  contemporaries,  he  is  a 
giant;  and  the  comparison  which  spontaneously  presents 
itself  with  his  illustrious  namesake,  Francis  Bacon,  by  no 
means  diminishes  his  eminence. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  of  singular  interest  that,  in  spite  of 
there  not  being  even  the  smallest  probability  of  Francis 
Bacon  having  read  a  single  page  of  Roger  Bacon's  work  * 
(either  in  the  originals,  because  they  were  unprinted,  or  at 
second  hand,  because  they  were  never  cited),  a  very  curious 
list  of  parallel  passages  might  be  given,  over  and  alx>ve  the 
resemblances  in  doctrine.  Had  there  been  on  external 
grounds  the  shadow  of  a  probability,  there  would  have  been 
on  internal  grounds  the  strongest  evidence  of  Francis 
Bacon's  plagiarism  ;  as  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  admit  a  simple 
coincidence  ;  unless  a  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  prove  the  resem- 
blances to  be  traceable  to  a  common  source.     Some  of  these, 

♦  Tho  tract  De  ^UrahiL  Pofrst.  Artis  et  Xatur(p,  ji  translation  of  which  app-aivj 
in  1618.  Fhaxcis  Bacon  may  havo  8«'<'n.  At  any  nitc  he  quot«'S  onr  or  two  >tt^ri»s 
from  it.  with  an  cTpn-ssion  of  tlisbcliff,  in  his  Hist.  Vita  rt  Mortis  ;  and  »-U»'whtrp. 
in  thi»  Ttmporis  Partus  Masnilus,  lu-  Kpaks  slightingly  of  his  grt'at  namesako. 
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,  Ibllow  natnntHj  from  the  antagonism  ng:ainst  Aristotle 
t  SchoLwtic  MothoJ,  which  was  the  leading  purpose  of 
Having  seen  the  vanity  of  the  Syllogism  thuy  could 
E  rtifngi-  in  Exp«rience.  Having  seen  the  weiirisome 
untmtj  uf  Scholasticism,  they  could  only  insist  with  greater 
T*"-"  ou  the  '  fruits,'  and  make  UtUity  their  aim.  Having 
men  thai  m<;n  bad  all  gone  wrong,  because  all  pursued  a 
wrao^  ICeUuxl,  the  snggestion  of  certain  Idols  of  the  mind 
KM  mmr  at  hand,  and  t4ie  natare  of  these  Idols  could  not  be 
vRj  dHEerently  interpreted.  Finally,  having  a.  supreme  con- 
Uenoe  in  their  own  Method,  it  was  natural  that  both  should 
Ul  biUt  the  strouge  error  of  supposing  that  their  Method 
vmU,  Ki  to  speak,  equalize  men's  minds,  and  render  Scienco 
mmlj  aoecMible  t»  alL*  It  is  less  on  such  resemblances  us 
they  arrest  the  reader,  that  a.  charge  of 
Kcoald  be  based,  than  on  resemblances  in  expression 
B  preroyaHvea  of  Experiment)  and  in  unimportant 
Kl  bod  drawn  up  a  list  of  theee,  but  cannot  now  find 
!nt  reader  will  notice  several  in  the  course  of  hia 
■■  Brewer  alludes  to  them  in  his  preface.f 
r  great  stomblin^  blocks  to  truth  (vcritatia  offendicula) 
t  the  inquirer'))  prf>gresa,  according  to  Bacon,  and  these 
f  iufloence  of  fra^e  and  unworthy  authority, 
p  anetoritatii  exemplam.  2.  Custom,  c&iunie- 
3.  The  imiH?rfection  of  undisciplined 


EnucwBuDi'flbillff  ia  hi*  Mdbud  wai  ulrsvagBTit:  but  RonKR  nirpsBEcd 

■ttMoslfiluthiiMiilltntrbRviUiiig  pupil  in  Uim  or  six  montbs  all 

Kb  bJ  Ufa«  fartj  yr*n  le  Irani,  bat  Ihal  Ikrrt  day  vuald  lufflcc  for  Ilclirew 

'       CyMr-fti»-,e.  »«.p.6*.    Whili  :  fiilljcoiici.CwithMr.Srai.mHom 

'  'anee  b»l«™n  th»  '  offendicul*'  of  Konin  nod  th* 

rr  <lii«Dl  truni  tlic  jodgnipnt  of  Mr.  Eu.u  thnt  •  the 

lln-  (pint  JD  which  Iht  (vu  Baroni!  np-Bik  ut  science 

lHaam'i  Wurk*.  I.  SO.)    It  ia  pncJMty  here  tluit 

■  M  ID*  to  Iw  ftribilig. 

•■eh  namEUneM  u  ibn  fiimoiu  rfngnm  of  FBijn.'iB  Riouit : 

>4i.' tk>  idra  of  vhicb  i*  rtrarljr  •xpnviuyl  lij  E(k>kk: 

■  pntpirafiona,  qius  jonloivia  pootcnom  Bocccwioiic  tempo- 

I  priuram.'      Opu*  Mi^ut,  e.  vi.  p.  T.  Vcnet-  1T60.      It 

i^gn  llu>  panfflagr  of  Uif  tknight ;  Iho  tiHoly  of  tlii 

I*  twMKr  la  dM  to  Fsjutcia  Euoii. 
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senses,  wlgi  sensus  imperiti,  4.  The  concealment  of  cor 
ignorance  by  ostentation  of  onr  seeming  wisdom,  propria 
ignoranticD  occultalio  cwm  ostentatione  sapienticB  apparentis. 

It  is  on  the  evil  influence  of  Authority  that  he  is  most 
copious  and  effective  :  riam  cuuctoritas  soltrni  ailicity  cansuetudo 
ligaty  opinio  wlgi  obsUnatos  parit  et  confirmaL  He  shows  how 
fallible  is  the  authority  even  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  and 
the  most  illustrious  fathers,  *  who  were  wise  indeed,  but  not 
wise  in  their  opposition  to  truth ;'  and  he  declares  it  to  be  a 
feeble  argument  which  rests  only  on  tradition,  or  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  rather  we  should  infer  that  the  older  and 
commoner  a  belief,  the  greater  the  chance  of  its  being  a 
mere  prejudice.  Popular  opinion  excites  his  scorn.  It  was 
the  mob  that  abandoned  Jesus  after  following  him  for  two 
years,  and  shouted  *  Crucify  him  ! '  Philosophy  has  always 
been  persecuted.  Aristotle  was  calunmiated,  Avicenna  per- 
secuted, Averroes  decried:  *  whoever  attempted  to  reform 
philosophy  has  been  thwarted  in  every  way;  nevertheless 
truth  has  triumphed,  and  will  triumph  till  the  coming  of 
Antichrist.*  * 

But  let  us  not  be  precipitate,  and  conclude  that  Bacon  held 
the  views  about  Authority  which  are  held  by  modem  insurgents. 
Remember  that  it  is  a  friar  of  the  thirteenth  centurj-  who  is 
denouncing  the  evil  influence  of  intellectual  servility,  and  you 
will  understand  how  he  could  in  all  sincerity  add  '  I  do  not 
allude  to  that  truth  and  solid  authority  which  by  God's  choice 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  which  the 
saintly  philosophers  and  infallible  prophets  have  acquired  by 
their  own  merit.  Elsewhere  he  places  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  first  in  the  study  of  that  only  perfect  wisdom  which 
is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  secondly  in  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  use  of  Experiment.  This  combination 
of  Scripture  and  Mathematics,  so  incomprehensible  to  us,  had 
nothing  startling  to  a  man  of  that  age.  The  infallibility  of 
the  Church  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  in  a  day.     The  idea  of 

*  Ojnis  Majlis,  p.  10.  Comp.  Opus  Ttrfium,  c.  ix.  p.  28.  'Corto  muUi  fiierunt 
sancti  ct  boni  inter  Juil8L>os  quando  crucifixus  est  Dominus,  ct  tameu  omnta  diiuiiMf. 
ruut  Enm.' 
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^--rit'tiiiT'  not  containing  all  wisdom  is  an  idea  which  has  very 

■l  ■xlv  maiin   it«  wajr.     Moreover  in  the  state  of  ignorance, 

-Li.  h  was  the  state  of  the  wiaeat  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

p-^iDnol  diiiibt  Bii40ii'8 sincerity  when  he  exclaiuiB:  'What 

ii:  kn-xTM  it  littie  and  wortblesB  in  respect  of  that  which  he 

■  :i^n.  K-itlumt  knowing;  ajid  still  less  in  respect  of  that 
vbicb  be  does  not  know.  Mad  is  he  who  thuiks  much  of  his 
■iidotn;  maddest  he  who  exhibits  it  as  something  marvellous.'* 

It  !■  to  be  noted  that  Hacon  always  insists  on  the  harmony 
of  nvdjUion  kad  reason,  and  stigmatizes  tlie  distinction 
wHeh  was  tben  daily  growing  in  credit,  of  truth  according  to 
Scripttire  and  truth  uccording  to  Philosophy.  They  are  vile 
brretiH  wbu  make  this  distinction:  'meutiuntur  tanquam 
tiltMimi  hcivtici  ;'  that  which  is  false  in  philtisophy  cannot 
be  tne  daewhere.  *  Nam  quicquid  est  contrarium  sapientiie 
Dei  Tel  alienom  est  erroneum  ct  inane,  nee  potest  hmuano 
eraeri  widen.'  Therefore  all  wisdom  is  to  be  found  in 
Scriptmw,  and  drawn  from  thence  by  Philosophy  and  the 
Canon  Law.t  Nevertheless,  while  Bacon  thus  vindicates  the 
icity  of  Scripture,  he  is  firm  in  assorting  the  integrity 

r  Fluloaophy.  which  he  regards  as  revealed  by  God,  and  as 
I  for  the  pt'ifcct  fulfilment  of  Scriptnre.     Indeed   we 

■ij  ^y  that  altboogh  anhesitatmgly  accepting  the  dogmaa 

■  CSuMtiBiutT',  be  ererywhere  accepts  them  because  they  are 
B,  and  BOt  became  they  claim  the  aathority  of  the  Fathers : 

against  that  aathority  be  ia  always  ready  to  oppose  the 
Terdicta  of  reaaoo. 
dr.  Whewell  declares  the  existence  of  Roger  Bacon's  work 
1  which  ha»  never  yet  been  solved  ;  J  so  greatly 
kfldvaiicc  of  the  age.  1  think  tliat  had  the  historian 
:  better  acquainted  with   the   writings   then 

itelligit  led  crndit,  ol  longn 

£t  qnotusm  n«pectu  eunim  qav  xit  humo 

•M  qui  d*  «Fwnlii  m  vitiillit,  et  niudnia 

■deolUm  nililu  dimlgnrr.' 

3ril  id,  I.  368. 
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current,  especially  with  the  Arabian  writings  from  which 
Bacon  drew  so  largely,  he  would  have  seen  a  ready  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  am  myself  but  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  these  writings,  yet  I  have  discovered  evidence 
enough  to  make  the  position  of  Roger  Bacon  quite  explicable 
without  in  the  least  denying  him  extraordinary  merit.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  thoughts  of  Bacon  I  have  found  in 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  and  in  passages  cited  by  Bacon  him- 
self. Nevertheless  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  to  see  how 
this  firiar  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  assumed  the  positive 
attitude,  and  several  of  the  positive  principles.  The  luminous 
distinction  between  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences  had  not 
altogether  escaped  him.  The  important  principle  that  each 
order  of  conceptions  should  be  independent — *in  nulla  facultate 
extranea  debet  dominari ' — was  seized  by  him  at  a  time  when 
Albertus  Magnus  protested  against  the  introduction  of 
Mathematics  into  Physics ;  and  when  the  ignorance  of  the 
Fathers  had  discredited  the  study,  Roger  Bacon  made  it  the 
basis  of  all  science — alphabetum  philosophiw  :  a  conception,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  in  which  he  is  superior  to  Francis 
Bacon.  At  a  time  when  the  Syllogistic  Method  was  supreme, 
he  could  not  only  laugh  at  it,  and  disclose  its  incompetence, 
he  was  ready  to  replace  it  with  the  Scientific  Method  and  its 
two  handmaidens  Mathematics  and  Experiment.  *  Li  every 
science,'  he  said,  *  we  must  follow  the  best  method,  and  that  is 
to  study  each  part  in  its  due  order,  placing  that  first  which 
is  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  easy  before  the 
difficult,  the  general  before  the  particular,  the  simple  before 
the  complex.  And  the  ex|)osition  must  be  demonstration. 
This  is  imi^ossible  without  experiment.  We  have  three 
means  of  knowledge  :  Authority,  Reasoning,  and  Exj)eriuient. 
Authority  has  no  value  imless  its  reason  be  shown  ;  it  dcH^s  n<»t 
teach,  it  only  calls  for  assent.  In  Reasoning  we  commonly  dis- 
tinguish a  sophism  from  a  demonstration  by  verifying  the  con- 
clusion through  experiment,'  He  is  con8t;intly  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  Verification,  and  on  the  futility  of  argument.* 

*  .S<-e  cjjpocially  0^>t«  MajuA,  p.  336-7,  over  and  above  the  w^ll-kuowu  |us4iii»oi; 
and  OpiiB  Tirdufiif  e.  xiii. 
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'  Science  is  the  mistress  of  the  speculative 
throe  great  Prerogatives,  First,  she  teats 
I  (!«nclasions  of  other  sciences.  Secondly, 
'V>Ti  in  the  Dotions  which  other  sciencea  deal 
^'iiificent  results  to  which  these  sciences  mm  incom- 
Ibirdly,  she  investigates  the  secrets  of  nature  by  her 
powers.'  His  clear  insight  is  displayed  in  the  recog- 
of  an  essentia!  connection  of  all  the  sciences.  Comte 
might  havi!  written  this  passage :  '  Omnes  scientiEe 
et  mutnis  se  foveiit  anxiliis.sicut  partes  ejusdem 
qoorotn  quiclibet  opus  Buum  peragit,  non  aoluni 
•*,  »wl  pro  iiliis.'  * 
We  ntaij  echo  Mr.  Brewer's  remark :  *  If  the  world  loves  to 
T'wlwiiplw*''  the  greut  Lord  Chancellor  of  Jatnes  I.  retiiing 
ftoM  Uie  eaait  or  the  parliament  to  his  museum  at  Gray'a 
Inn  «r  Oorluunbary,  laying  iisidc  his  chancellor's  robe  to 
vktdi  Quo  fttmaoe  or  count  tlie  drops  from  the  alembic,  the 
■^^trtf  of  the  solitary  friar  with  more  scanty  means  and 
tiwtr  aaaocmtoa  jtutifylng  the  value  of  experiment,  in  a 
dufcer  and  less  &roareble  age,  is  not  less  interesting.  So 
kr  M  tbe  prize  is  to  be  given  to  mere  invention,  Roger  Baeon 
ha*  Miperiar  claims  to  Lord  Ba^on.'  t 

He  had  a  distutct  idea  of  a  science  which  should  be  a  prima 
fkihmofAiti,  cottatitntod  of  all  the  fixed  and  universal  Laws  of 
Vatare.  In  the  atndy  of  this  he  repudiates  as  idle  the  search 
after  Fomu  and  Species,  and  seeks  only  the  uniform  agencies 
wbieh  are  redocible  to  law.     Ue  ridicules  the  method  of  his 

ton  wliii:h  [rhTsicnl  questions  were  solved  by  reasou, 
'tmaiiUr.  If  you  ask  one  of  these  doctors  what  is  the  cause 
C*mbttitioii,  he  caa  only  answer  you  that  the  cause  is 
bH. 


ifm  Ttrtttm.  e.  Ir.  p.  IS. 

ic  !■■—  \m  if  '■■n?  <■■  I"*  criiidnn  of  Rognr  Burun  wlicn  h«  uf ■ : 
^  n  kai  ft»ttiet  a  kiva  kkA  ogacioaii  cipcrinnrnulist,  in  hin  I'lpoaitiun  of 
>  la  riiftjd  IW  dtducuni  fn  o[^>iMiiiiin  to  tLr  mdoctirs  mrUml.'  lu  ibc 
!■■  ti^^  Pmw  nanr  ujionndrd  >  »rim)oi,  bul  onl;  fail  gi-nprn]  tIpub  of 
r:  mai  Is  ih*  wai  pUtt,  the  JndiwliTt  mi-thod  aiijr  bo  the  beat  melbud 
taaA,  W  (W  dtilMitif «  ii  the  mrtltod  of  upontioo. 
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A  closer  examination  of  Bacon's  writings  would  demand  a 
long  chapter.  Such  a  chapter  would  display  the  incomplete- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  the  vagueness  of  his  Method,  and  the 
strange  credulity  which  in  those  days  eren  his  independent 
mind  could  not  escape. 

§  rv.  Occam. 

Boger  Bacon  lefb  no  school.  He  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  his  age ;  or  rather  he  was  too  much  in  advance 
of  the  philosophical  authorities  to  gain  from  them  a  proper 
recognition.  The  Scholasticism  he  opposed  was  still  trium- 
phant. The  theologians  opposed  him  because  he  inculcated 
Observation  and  discredited  Authority.  The  philosophers 
were  willing  enough  that  he  should  attack  Authority,  but 
were  not  willing  to  listen  to  the  same  attacks  upon  their 
syllogistic  method.  They  were  not  better  disposed  towards 
Observation  and  Experiment  than  the  theologians  were.  To 
this  day  the  inductive  Method  is  distasteful  to  meta- 
physicians. Duns  Scotus  rose  into  rivahy  with  Aquinas, 
and  the  adverse  sects  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  filled  Europe 
with  their  noisy  disputes.  Observation  and  Experiment 
instead  of  being  practised  were  condemned  as  dangerous. 
In  1243  the  Dominicans  interdicted  the  study  of  medicine 
and  all  physical  inquiry.  In  1287,  Chemistry  was  found  to 
be  dangerous. 

The  gradual  development  of  Philosophy  made  it  clear  that 
Aristotle  could  not  be  reconciled  with  several  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Church.  To  save  both,  a  distinction  between 
the  two  kmds  of  truth  was  invented ;  and  men  taught  the 
truth  according  to  the  Church  and  the  truth  according  to 
Philosophy,  as  two  parallel  and  independent  lines.  This 
could  not  last.  Scholasticism  was  hastening  to  its  end,  and 
it  received  its  death  blow  from  our  brilliant  and  rebellious 
countryman  William  of  Occam,  who  w^rote  vigorously  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  triumphantly  against 
some  metaphysical  errors  of  the  schools.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


^  tail.  Haur&u,  is  a  writer  of  transparent 

I  what  ho  means  witUont  equivoque.     He 

7,  Bcpamting  questions  of  reason  from  questions 

,  ftnd  not   permitting   tlie   latter  to  embarrass  the 

If  tho  question  arises  as  to  the  Divine  intelligence 

haatg  the  Qnt  efficient  canse  of  all  that  exists,  he  replies  that 

M  a  flkiliMopber  be  knows  nothing  about  it,  experience  not 

iMtnictiiig  us  in  what  way  the  cause  of  causes  acts,  and 

B  haring  neitlier  the  power  nor  the  right  to  penetrate 

t  iirbte  suictaar]r. 

Oocun  the  (IfKtrino  of  Bealism  came  to  an  entl. 
I  •droeacj'  of  Xoniinnlisin  was  irresistible  ;  and  indeed  it 
I  be  said  to  he  implied  in  his  famous  maxim  about 
t  aaltipljring  entities.     The  multiplication  of  entities  had 
I  immense  fecundity  in  the  schools.     Wherever 
I  otinld  bo  discerned  an  entity  had  to  be  in- 
kftCCOUnt  for  it — itportH  pimpre  aUipwd  ngens.     But 
liowed  the  weaJcneaa  of  this  recourse ;  and  to  use  the 
»  of  M.  Haurtku,  'Giiillaome  d'Ockham  n'est   pas 
t  le  chef  d'mie  grande  ^ole ;  son  inBnence  sur  les 
1  a  <St<t  oonsid^^ble :  comme  il  rappelait  dans 
1  r^it^  l«a  esprita  fatigut'^s  de  lexirs  vaines  et 
enqodtM    dans    les    spht^res   da   possible,   eon 
i  Wre,  a  6ti  fo,Torablement  accneilli.     Au  trei- 
3,   I'^ode  de   la   ]ihilosophie   etait   one  passion 
,  k  laqneOe  oa  ^tait  prf-t  a  faire  beaucoup  de  sacri- 
I  toates   lea  passions,  luome  les  plus  g^nerenses, 
PUT  fin  avec  une  ardeur  d*^reg!t5e :  des  le  cora- 
1  quaUiTziiyine,  on  volt  plus  de  caluie  dans  les 
,  et,  comme   eties    reconnais»ent    la    n^easit*^ 
de,  ellcs  sont  duipo8«>es   d'ellea-memes  a  auivre 
1  guide  <\yn  se  prv'sontera  pour  les  conduire.     Co 
•  ftit  Guillaituie  d'Ockham.' 


$  V.  Tbr  Revival  op  Leaemiko. 
e  gatbmnt;  forces  of  the  new  om  may  be  most  readily 
1  bjan  cnomeration  of  such  names  as  Giotto,  Dante, 
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Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Tauler,  Wiclif — 
men  whose  greatest  labours  fall  within  this  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  towards  its  close  we  must  add  the  gradual  influx 
of  Greek  scholars — Barlaam,  Chrysaloras,  Gaza,  Bessarion, 
and  George  of  Trebizond,  whose  learning  and  enthusiasm 
gave  a  new  direction  to  philosophical  speculation,  and  opened 
the  treasures  of  classic  wisdom. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  after  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, came  fresh  streains  of  Grecian  influcDce.  The  works 
of  Plato  became  generally  known ;  under  Marsilio  Picino— 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  Plato* — a  school 
of  Platonists  was  formed,  which  continued  to  divide,  with 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  supremacy  of  Europe,  under  new 
forms,  as  before  it  hnd  divided  it  under  the  form  of  Sealism. 
The  eflfect  of  this  influx  of  Grecian  influence,  at  a  period 
when  Philosophy  was  emancipating  itself  from  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church,  was  to  transfer  the  allegiance  from 
the  Church  to  Antiquity.  To  have  suddenly  cast  off  all 
authority  would  have  been  too  violent  a  change ;  and  it  may 
on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  fortunate  for  human  develop- 
ment that  Philosophy  did  so  blindly  accept  the  new  au- 
thority— one  altogether  human y  yet  without  deep  roots  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  without  any  external  constituted 
power,  consequently  very  liable  to  disunion  and  disruption, 
and  cei'tain  to  give  way  before  the  necessary  insurgence  of 
Reason  insisting  on  freedom. 

There  is  something  profoundly  rational  in  the  principle  of 
Authority,  when  not  exercised  despotically,  and  something 
essentially  anarchical  in  the  principle  of  Liberty,  when  not 
restrained  within  due  limits.  Both  Authority  and  Liberty 
are  neccssar}^  principles,  which  only  in  misuse  become  para- 
lyzing or  destructive.  It  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
rational  mind  that  as  Conite  says  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  ^liberty  of  private  judgment'  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  or  any  other  science  the  truths  of  which 

*  In    many  rospoots    our   best  pui<l«»  to  Plato*s    meaning  where  he   i.s   most 
obscure.     It  is  printixl  in  Bi>kker*s  edition. 
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ihed  ;  the  person  igfnoniut  of  these  sciences 
t  lake  upon  trust  the  statements  uinde  by 
torities;  he  cannot  indulge  his  'private 
I  tlw  matter,  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of 
thoae  who  bear   him.     Does   this  meun   that  all   men  are 
bumd    UiqiIIt  to    accept  vhat  astronomers   and   chemists 
mut  ?    'So  ;  to  require  sQch  saboiission  of  the  judgment,  is 
to  pan  beiand  the  principle  of  Authority,  and  assume  that 
^jf  Dd^Kitism.   The  principle  of  Liberty  assures  enth-e  freedom 
■b  intellectuiil  actirity,  varronts  the  control  of  Authority, 
^Bd  iadtea  mm  to  control  it  by  submitting  it«  positions  to 
^BiM  alnnentaiy  testa  by  which  it  was  itself  originally  con- 
^Bhttad.      If  I  have  made   a  series  of  experiments  which 
^Br«  led  to  thi'  disclosture  of  an  important  truth,  yonr  liberty 
of  prifBte  judgment  is  mere  anarchy  if  it  assert  itself  in 
daiying  the  truth  simply  ont  of  your  own  pre-conceptiooH ; 
but  it  ia  healthy  freedom  if  it  assert  itself  in  denying  the 
truth   after  having  submitti'd   my  authority  to  its  original 
testa  (those  experiments,  namely,  which  gave  it  authority), 
and  aAer  detecting  some  error   in  my  experimentation,  or 
KKoe  ia*ccai«cy  in  my  induction.     The  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  repeated  by  every  other  anatomist, 
rvspectiiig  the  Mpamte  functions  of  the  anterior  and  poe- 
toior  oolomiLi  of  the  spinal  cord,  was  one  which  permitted 
no  Ubertj  of  private  judgment,  but  did  permit  Ul>crly  of 
private  nnScation ;  and  when  M.  Brown-Sequard  repeated 
tbe  original  expenments  and  proved  the  former  conclusions 
•■  his  authoritjitive  statement  replaced  that 
t  aBatomiata,  aud  will  continue  to  replace  it,  until 
)  a  gjmilar  defeat  through  the  process  of 


I  is  a  correct  view,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand 
fe  long  oontinaance  of  Aristotle's  authority,  which  coerced 
of   men  ns  the  authority  of  one  confessedly  a 
his  art,  and  one  whose  poeitions  would  not  easily 
t  to  tho  teat  t^  verification.     Hence,  as  Baylo  Rays, 
I  la  SocUti  dt  lii-AixjU.    1  BOA. 
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the  method  employed  was  first  to  prove  every  thesis  by  autho- 
rity, and  next  by  arguments ;  the  proofs  by  authority  were  pas- 
sages from  Aristotle ;  the  arguments  went  to  show  that  these 
passages,  rightly  interpreted,  meant  what  the  thesis  meant. 
Other  causes'  contributed  to  foster  this  reverence  for  Au- 
thority; only  one  cause  could  effectually  destroy  it,  and 
that  was  the  rise  of  positive  Science,  which,  by  forcing  men 
to  verify  every  step  they  took,  led  them  into  direct  antago- 
nism with  the  ancients,  and  made  them  choose  between  the 
new  truth  and  the  old  dogma.  As  Campanella — one  of  the 
reforming  thinkers — acutely  saw,  *  the  reforms  already  made 
in  philosophy  must  make  us  expect  its  complete  change; 
and  whoever  denies  that  the  Christian  mind  will  surpass  the 
Pagan  mind,  must  also  deny  the  existence  of  the  New 
World,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  animals,  the 
colonies,  the  modem  sects  and  the  new  cosmography.*  *  It 
does  not  come  within  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  rise  and 
development  of  Science ;  we  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the 
philosophical  insurgents  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Church  well  typefied  in  Giordano  Bruno. 

§  VI.    GlOEDANO   BeUNO. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1600,  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
was  assembled  in  the  largest  open  space  in  Rome,  gathered 
together  by  the  irresistible  sympathy  which  men  always  feel 
with  whatever  is  terrible  and  tragic  in  human  existence. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  huge  pile  of  faggots;  from  out  its 
logs  and  branches  rose  a  stake.  Crowding  round  the  pile 
were  eager  and  expectant  faces,  men  of  various  ages  and  of 
various  characters,  but  all  for  one  moment  united  in  a 
common  feeling  of  malignant  triumph.  Religion  was  about  to 
be  avenged ;  a  heretic  was  coming  to  expiate  on  that  spot  the 
crime  of  open  defiance  to  the  dogmas  proclaimed  by  the 
Church — the  crime  of  teaching  that  the  earth  moved,  and 
that  there  was  an  infinity  of  worlds.     The  stake  is  erected 

•  Quoted  by  M.  Il*ifoirvij»,  Manuel  de  PhUos,  Modirnt,  p.  7. 
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'  nwiiitenanco  and  defence  of  the  Holy  Church,  and 
t  riglita  and  liberties  of  thcsauie.'* 

"Whom  tlwa  Uio  crowd  await  "P  Giordano  Bruno — the 
poeC,  philosopher,  and  heretic — the  teacher  of  Galileo's 
b«rei7' — the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  open  antagonist 
of  AxistoUe.  A  hush  comes  over  the  crowd.  The  pro- 
ftfiimii  •olenmly  adronces,  the  soldiers  peremptorily  clearing 
the  wmj  for  it.  Hia  fiice  is  placid  though  pale.  They  offer 
him  iht  cmci&x  ;  he  turns  aside  bis  bead — he  refuMs  to  kiss 
it  f  '  The  heretic ! '  They  show  him  the  image  of  Him  who 
died  upon  the  ci\>89  for  the  sake  of  the  living  truth — he 
ivftue*  tbo  symbol !    A  yell  bursts  from  the  multitude. 

Tiuty  chain  him  to  the  stake.  Ho  remains  silent.  Will 
be  nol  pray  for  mercy  ■>  Will  he  not  recunt  ?  Now  the  last 
bow  M  arrived — will  he  die  in  his  obstinacy,  when  a  Httle 
brpoerHy  would  save  him  from  so  moch  agony  ?  It  is  even 
■o :  h«  is  Ktubborn,  unalterable.  They  light  the  faggots ; 
the  bnmcfaes  cmckle ;  the  flame  ascends ;  the  victim  writhes 
— and  now  we  see  uo  more.  The  smoke  envelopes  him ; 
hot  out  a  prayer,  not  a  plaint,  not  a  single  cry  escapes  him. 
— In  B  little  while  the  wind  has  scattered  the  ashes  of 
Giovdaao  Bnmo. 

The  ntaityrdoin  of  Bmno  has  preserved  his  name  from  fall- 
ing into  tbe  tame  neglect  as  bis  writings.  Most  well-read  men 
rmmnbcr  hia  name  as  that  of  one  who,  whatever  his  errors 
might  hare  been,  perished  a  victim  of  intolerauce.  But  the 
extmne  mrity  of  Iiia  works,  aided  by  some  other  causes  into 
«bich  it  i«  DeedleHs  here  to  enter,  has,  until  lately,  kept 
even  the  moat  curiooii  from  forming  any  acquaintance  with 
them.  Tbe  rarity  of  the  writings  made  them  objects  of 
i>lic  laxtuy  :  they  were  the  black  swans  of  literature. 
B  hondivd  florinft  were  paid  for  the  Spaccio  in  Holland, 
I  thirty  pounds  in  England.  Jacobi's  mystical  friend, 
aearchod  Kaly  and  Germany  in  vain  for  the 
,  De  la  Cauta  and  I)e  V  Infinite.  But  in  1830,  Herr 
Er,  aAer  immense  toil,  brought  out  his  valuable  edition 
W<^*  «Mbd  bf  Viol.  Du  Muuui  frum  a  writ  of  Jaueh  ru«  Fiiut. 
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of  the  Italian  works,  and  since  then  students  hare  been  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  Neapolitan  thinker.* 

Giordano  Bruno  was  bom  at  Nola,  in  La  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
a  few  miles  from  Naples,  and  midway  between  Vesuvius  and 
the  Mediterranean. t  The  date  of  his  birth  is  fixed  as  1550 
— ^that  is  to  say,  ten  years  afber  the  death  of  Copernicus, — 
whose  system  he  was  to  espouse  with  such  ardour, — and  ten 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  own  illustrious  Bacon.  Tasso 
well  says : 

'La  terra 
Simili  a  s^  gli  abitator^  produce ; ' 

and  Bruno  was  a  true  Neapolitan  child — as  ardent  as  its 
volcanic  soil,  burning  atmosphere,  and  dark  thick  wine 
[mangidguerra) — as  capricious  as  its  varied  climate.  There 
was  a  restless  energy  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  preacher 
of  a  new  crusade — urging  him  to  throw  a  haughty  defiance 
in  the  face  of  every  authority  in  every  country, — an  energy 
which  closed  his  wild  adventurous  career  at  the  stake.  He 
was  also  distinguished  by  a  rich  fancy,  a  varied  humour,  and 
a  chivalrous  gallantry,  which  constantly  remind  us  that  the 
athlete  is  an  Italian,  and  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  centurv. 
Stem  as  was  the  struggle,  he  never  allowed  the  grace  of  his 
nature  to  be  vanquished  by  its  vehemence.  He  went  forth  as 
a  preacher ;  but  it  was  as  a  preacher  young,  handsome,  gay, 
and  worldly — as  a  poet,  not  as  a  fanatic. 

The  first  thing  y^e  hear  of  him  is  the  adoption  of  the 
Domuiican's  frock.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  temperament,  full 
of  vigorous  life  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister, — allure<l, 
probably,  by  the  verj^  contrast  which  such  a  life  offered  to  his 
own  energetic  character.  Bruno  in  a  cloister  has  but  two 
courses  open  to  him :  either  all  that  affluent  energy  will  rush 
into  some  stern  fanaticism,  and,  as  in  Loyola,  find  aliment  in 
perpetual  self-combat,  and  in  bending  the  wills  of  others  to 

•  Optre  di  Giordano  Briinn^  Nolano,  ora  per  la  prima  volta  racca/te  e  puWicate 
da  AdiJfo  Wagner.     2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1830. 

t  Fop  the  biographic  details  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  valuable  work  of 
M.  Chjustiaii  Babtbolmbss,  entitled  Jordano  Bruno,  2  vols.,  Paris,  18 4S. 
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B ;  or  else  liia  restless  spirit  of  mquiry,  stimulated 
f  for  glonr,  will  startle  and  irritate  his  superiors. 
V  long  ere  the  course  was  decided.  He  begau  to 
doobt  flie  mjstery  of  trausubstantiation.  Nay  more  :  lie  not 
cmUt  tbrvw  cloabt  upon  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  he  had  also 
t^  sadacitj  to  attack  the  pillar  of  all  faith,  the  great  autho- 
ntjof  theoge — Aristotle  liimself.  The  natural  consequences 
tyros  feared  and  persecuted.  Unable  to  withstand 
,  he  fled.  Casting  aside  the  monkish  robe, 
1  bim  in  what  he  thought  a  falsehood,  he  fled 
f  At  the  rery  time  when  Montaigne,  having  finished 
t  of  his  immortal  Essays,  entered  it,  to  pay  a  visit 
EUm  nnhappjr  Tasso,  then  raving  in  an  hospital. 
ISnmo  waa  noiW  an  exile,  but  he  was  free  ;  and  the  delight 
bfclt  at  his  telea«e  may  be  read  in  several  passages  of  bis 
1,  MpeciaDj  in  the  sonnet  prefixed  to  L'  fnjinito : 

*  UtnU)  a  pripuna  aiii^nflta  r  ncni, 
On>  UMiuuif  •rror  slrello  m'  aTTtau: 
QdI  U*^  U  ail«D4,  rb*  mi  dnse, 
Lt  noil  S  mu  netnim  iDTiik  a  fi tn,'  ftr. 

I  thirty  yi'an  of  ago  when  he  began  his  adventurous 

throD^    Europe — to    fi^bt   single-handed    against 

i  of  the  lalacbood,  folly,  and  corruption  of  his  epoch. 

ist  prolotype,  Xetiopbaues,  who  wandered  over 

Vriupsodist  of  philosophy  striving  to  awaken  nian- 

k  ivcofrnition  of  the  Deity  whom  they  degnwled  by 

,  or  like  his  own  unhappy  rivals,  Carapanella 

I  Tasini,  Brano  became  the  knight-errant  of  truth,  ready 

;  all  comers  in  it«  cause.     His  life  was  a  battle 

b  Ti^tory.     PiTsecuted  in  one  country,  he  fled  to 

•TCiywlwrc  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolt,  everj-where 

B  dymurty  of  received  opinion.     It  waa  a  strange 

jr  earnest  man,  a  sad  and  almost  hopeless  time. 

•  in  a  pitiiible  coiulition — decaying  from  within, 
from   without.     In  general  the  lower   cVrgy 

e  i)egT«ded  by  ifrncnincc,  indolence,  and  sensuality  ;  tbe 

if   more   enlightened,   were  enlightened   only    us 

.  pedants,  swearing  by  the  Gods  of  Greece  and 
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Borne,  and  laboriously  imitating  the  sonorous  roll  of  Cicero- 
nian periods.  The  Beformation  had  startled  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical  world.  The  Inquisition  was  vigilant 
and  cruel ;  but  among  its  very  members  there  were  sceptics. 
Scepticism,  with  a  polish  of  hypocrisy,  was  the  general 
disease.  It  penetrated  almost  everywhere — from  the  cloister 
to  the  cardinal's  palace.  Scepticism,  however,  is  only  a 
transitory  state.  In  all  ages,  we  see  it  stimulating  new 
reforms.  Reformers  were  not  wanting  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  the  Lutheran  movement  it  is  needless  here  to 
speak.  The  sixteenth  century  marks  its  place  in  history  as 
the  century  of  revolutions :  it  not  only  broke  the  chain  which 
bound  Europe  to  Home,  it  also  broke  the  chain  which  bound 
philosophy  to  Scholasticism  and  Aristotle.  It  set  human 
reason  fi«e ;  it  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 
In  the  vanguard  of  its  army,  we  see  Telesio,  Campanella,  and 
Bruno,  men  who  must  always  excite  our  admiration  and  our 
gratitude  for  their  cause  and  for  their  courage.  They  fell 
fighting  for  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance — the  victims 
of  a  fanaticism  the  more  odious  because  it  was  not  the  rigour 
of  belief,  but  of  pretended  belief.  They  fought  in  those  early 
days  of  the  great  struggle  between  science  and  prejudice, 
when  Galileo  was  a  heretic,  and  when  the  implacable  severity 
of  dogmatism  baptized  in  blood  every  new  thought  bom  into 
the  world. 

One  spirit  is  common  to  all  these  reformers,  however 
various  their  doctrines :  the  spirit  of  unhesitating  opposition 
to  the  dominant  authority.  In  the  fifteenth  centurj-  men 
were  occupied  with  the  newly-awakened  treasures  of  ancient 
learning :  it  was  a  century  of  erudition  ;  the  past  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  expense  of  the  present.  In  art,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  religion,  they  sought  to  restore  the  splendours  of  an 
earlier  time.  Brunelleschi,  Michael  Angelo,  Eiiphael,  dis- 
daining the  types  of  Gothic  art,  strove  to  recall  once  more 
the  classic  type.  Marsilio  Ficino,  Mirandola,  TeL^sio,  and 
Bruno,  discarding  the  subtleties  and  disputes  of  Scholiisticism, 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Plotinus. 
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r-Hu^ii-'n,  Luther  and  Calvin,  avowedlj  rising  against  Papal 

.   ■-.■■us,  laboured  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  primitive 

,  I V.     Tliujj  the  new  era  seemed  retro^ade.     It  is  often 

i  I.  ■  ri*curreuce  to  aii  earlier  time  ig  the  preparation  for 

.     I-.     We  cannot  leap  far,  leaping  from  the  spot  where 

i  ;  wl-  must  step  backwards  a  few  pact^s  to  acquire 

' '  coaaelessly  attacked  Aristotle.    In  so  doing 
'  ■    !j  '  grappled  witli  the  Goliah  of  the  Church. 

.AruiuUt--  waa  a  ayuonjrm  for  reason.     An  anagram  was  made 
nf  hij  nAmc,  '  Aristotvles :  ifte  got.  erat.'    His  Logic  and  Pby- 
(4—    ....... I,. 1^  ir'th  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  were 

ll  I-  inseparable  portions  of  the  Christian  creed. 

I-  r-.-r  of  a  century  after  Bruno's  martyrdom — 

li  'f  Paris  issued  a  decree  banishing  all  who 

I  ::i'--d  theses  against  Aristotle;  and  in  1629, at 

ti.  '        !!: -iistrance  of  the  Sorbonne,  decreed  that  to 

tiK'  principles  of  Aristotle  was  to  contradict  the 
nirrb !     There  ia  an  anecdote  recorded  somewhere  of  a 
idifDt,wbu,  having  detecttid  spots  in  the  sun,  communicated 
diaeoT«rjto  a  worthy  priest :  'My  son,'  replied  the  priest, 
hsTe  remid  Aristotle  many  times,  and  I  assure  you  there  is 
of  tlio  Idtid  mentioned  by  him.     Uo  rest  in  peace ; 
oertain  that  the  spots  which  you  have  seen  are  in 
H,  and  not  in  the  stm.*     When  Ramus  solicited  the 
f  Bezs,  to  teach  in  Geneva,  he  was  told,  '  the 
re  decreed  once  for  all,  that  neither  in  logic,  nor 
biwich  of  knowledge,  will  they  depart  from  the 
of    Azutotle — n«    tantilium   tjuiilein    ab   Aristotelit 
JffUeUre,'      It  is  well  known  that   the    Stagirito 
••aped  being  ciuionir«<I  as  a  Saint.     Are  you  for  or 
itleV  waa  the  question  of  philosophy;  and  the 
of  this  ipuTTOTtXtOfiax"^  *^  ^^^  ^'"^^  th^t  both 
vers  often   ignorant   of  the   real   opinions   of  the 
;  •UribuUng  to  him  indeed  doctrines  the  very  re- 
home  which  n  morv  ample  knowledge  of  his  writings 
ahowa  him  to  have  toogfat. 
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Bruno,  as  we  said,  took  his  stand  opposite  to  the  Aristo- 
telians. Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinns,  and  Lucretius  were  his 
teachers.  Something  of  temperament  may  hare  originated 
this ;  for  Bruno  undoubtedly  belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
in  whom  Logic  is  but  the  handmaid  of  Imagination  and 
Fancy.  To  him  the  Aristotle  of  that  age  was  antipathetic. 
The  Aristotelians  taught  that  the  world  was  finite,  and  the 
heavens  incorruptible.  Bruno  declared  the  world  to  be  in- 
finite, and  subject  to  an  eternal  and  universal  revolution. 
The  Aristotelians  proclaimed  the  immobility  of  the  earth: 
Bruno  proclaimed  its  rotation.  Such  open  dissidence  could 
of  course  only  enrage  the  party  in  power.  It  would  have 
been  sufficiently  audacious  to  promulgate  such  absurdities — 
horrenda  prorsuus  absurdissima — as  the  rotation  of  the  earth ; 
but  to  defy  Aristotle  and  ridicule  his  logic,  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  audacity  of  impiety.     So  Bruno  had  to  fly. 

To  Geneva  he  first  directed  his  steps.  But  there  the  power 
which  had  proved  stronger  than  the  partisans  of  Servetus, 
was  still  dominant.  He  made  his  escape  to  Toulouse ;  there 
he  raised  a  storm  among  the  Aristotelians,  such  as. compelled 
him  to  fly  to  Paris,  the  streets  of  which  were  still  slippery-  with 
the  blood  of  the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  he  been  butchered  without  mercy ;  but,  by 
some  good  fortune,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Henry  III.,  who 
not  ouly  permitted  him  to  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  offered 
to  admit  him  as  a  salaried  professor,  if  he  would  but  attend 
Mass.  Is  it  not  strange  that  at  a  time  when  attendance  at 
Mass  was  so  serious  a  matter, — when  the  echoes  of  that  luini- 
brious  cry,  la  Mcsse  on  la  mort !  which  had  resounded  throuj^h 
those  narrow  murky  streets,  must  have  been  still  ringing  in 
men's  ears, — Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  not  only  continutHi 
to  lecture,  but  became  exceedingly  popular?  Since  Abelanl 
had  captivated  the  students  of  Paris  with  his  facile  eloquence 
and  startling  novelties,  no  teacher  had  been  so  enthusiasti- 
cally received  as  Bnmo.  Young,  handsome,  eloquent,  and 
fsicetious,  he  charmed  by  his  manner  no  less  than  by  Ids 
matter.      Adopting  by  turns  every  form  of  address — risiu<^ 
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uiw  the  aerial  altitiiiles  of  una^ination,  or  deacendin^  into 
the  kennel  of  obBceuity  and  bnffooneiy — now  grave.  prophet- 
Eke,  anil  impassioned — now  fierce  and  controversial — now 
I  and  hamorous— lie  threw  aside  all  the  monotony  of 
I  gnivity,  to  speak  to  them  as  a  man.  He  did  not 
t  oocasion  ventnre  openly  to  combat  the  prejudices  and 
■  of  th»*  age ;  that  was  reserved  for  hia  second  visit, 
r  he  bad  teamed  in  England  to  speak  as  became  a  free 
t  man. 
■  misty  banks  of  onr  noble  Thames,  he  waa  rudely 
I  into  the  brutality  of  the  English  character;  but  he 
J  compeuBated  by  hia  reception  at  the  Court  of 
,  where  a  friendly  welcome  awaited  all  foreigners 
fly  Italiuts.  Nor  vnis  his  southern  heart  cold  to 
bite  beanty  and  incomparable  grace  of  our  women, 
wms  worth  rtsiting ;  and  he  had  reason  to  refer  with 
'qoL-sto  paese  Brttannico  a  cui  doviamo  la  fedelta 
e  (wpitale.*  It  was  in  England  he  published  the 
r  part  of  his  Italian  works.  It  was  here  jHrhaps  that 
t  port  of  ills  life  was  spent.  Patronised  by  the 
1  {'V  unica  Diana  (jual  fe  tmvoi,  qnal  che  tra  gb  astri  il 
•  he  caDs  her),  he  had  the  glory  and  the  happiness  to 
r  Philip  Sidney  friend. 
e  hiffh  coromnnion  of  noble  minds,  in  the  interchange 
.  thuu^htM  and  glorious  aspirations,  another  than 
^t  have  been  content  to  leave  the  world  and  all  its 
;  but  be  hail  that  within  him  which  would  not 
s  at  rest.  He  could  not  let  the  world  wag  on 
,  content  to  smile  at  its  errors.  He  was  a  soldier, 
I  hifl  battle*  to  fi^bt.  In  tlie  society  of  Sir  Philip 
r  Fnlke  Greville,  Dyer,  Harvey,  and  most  probably 
I  and  Sfaakspeure's  Florio,  Bruno  might  havo 
eahnneM  erery  question  of  philosophy,  hod 
I  epicmvan  turn — had  he  not  been  Bruno.  As 
Inred  by  hia  piusion  for  publicity — by  his  vanity 
by    hia   love   of   truth — he    rushed   into   the 
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It  was  not.TeiT  long  after  his  arriyal  in  England  (1583) 
that  Leicester,  then  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  gave  that  splendid 
ftli  in  honour  of  the  Count  Palatine  Albert  de  Lasco,  of 
which  the  annals  of  Oxford  and  the  works  of  Brono  have  pre- 
served some  details.  In  those  days  a  foreigner  was  ^  lionized ' 
in  a  more  grandiose  style  than  modem  Amphitrjons  attempt. 
It  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  ask  the  illustrious  stranger  to 
break&st ;  there  were  no  dinners  given  in  public,  or  at  the 
club.  The  age  of  tournaments  had  passed  awaj ;  byt  there 
were  stiU  public  discussions,  which  were  a  sort  of  passage- 
of-arms  between  the  knights  of  intellect.  And  such  a 
tourney  had  Leicester  prepared  in  honour  of  the  Pole. 
Oxfoid  called  upon  her  doughty  men  to  brighten  up  their 
arms, — ^that  is  to  say,  to  shake  the  dust  from  their  volumes  of 
Aristotle.  All  comers  were  challenged.  Bruno  stepped  into 
the  arena.  Oxford  chose  her  best  men  to  combat  for  Aris- 
totle and  Ptolemv.  On  that  cause  her  existence  seemed  to 
depend.  Her  statutes  declared  that  the  Bachelors  and 
Masters  of  Arts  who  did  not  fidthfuUy  follow  Aristotle  were 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  eyery  point  of  divergence, 
or  for  even'  fault  committed  against  the  Organon,  Bruno 
\vittily  called  Oxford  the  widow  of  soimd  learning — '  la  vedova 
di  biione  letter^.' 

The  details  of  this  wit  combat  are  unknown  to  us.  Bruno 
declares  that  fifteen  times  did  he  stop  the  mouth  of  his 
pitiable  adversary,  who  could  only  reply  by  abuse.*  But 
there  is  considerable  for/iinterie  about  the  Neapolitan,  an  J 
such  statements  must  be  received  with  caution.  That  ho 
created  a '  sensation  '  we  have  no  doubt ;  his  doctrines  wito 
sufficiently  startlmg.     We  also  find  him,  on  the  stix^n^li  vf 

*  '  Amlato  ill  Oxoiiia  c  fattvi  raccontar  lo  cos»»  intraronutr  al  N.Oar.o  ijiii:  !■.• 
pubblicanionte  disputo  con  tjut''  dot  tori  in  t*"ologia  in  prosenza  dfl  Priiu-ip."  Ala-.>» 
Polac<.*o,  ct  altri  de  la  nol»ilita  incb'sc I  Fatevi  dire  como  si  ^ap^•a  ri>jo:ul«rr  a  ■:  i 
argomenti,  come  resto  per  quiinlici  8illc>pi?nii  quindici  volt«'  qual  puleiuo  «  ntn^  i.i 
8toppa  qnrl  j>ov*'ro  dottor,  chc  com**  il  coriftx)  de  V  accademia  n«*  puos<ro  aranti  in 
qu«'Bta  jjravo  occasione !  Fat<vi  dire  con  quanta  incivilita  o  «liM*ortosia  pnK> d» a 
quel  porco,  e  con  quanta  pazienza  et  umanita  quell'  altro,  che  in  fatto  int»straTd 
easoTv  Napoletano,  nato  ot  allerato  sotto  piu  bcnigno  cielo  I ' — La  Crna  dt  U  Crmri  : 
Bruno:  0pp.  Ital.  ii.  179. 
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,  Boli<ntuig  permission  of  the  Oxford  Senate  to 
i  o|»«i!y.  With  his  usual  arrogance  he  styles  blmseir, 
I  tlu*  address,  as  a  *  doctor  of  a  more  perfect  theology,  and 
nr  of  n  purer  wisdom,'  than  was  there  tauglit.  Strange 
■A  it  nftj  appear,  permission  was  granted ;  probably  because 
be  had  Um  patruna^  of  Elizabeth.  He  lectured  on  cosmology, 
<!■>  oa  the  itnmortaUty  of  the  soul:  a  doctrine  which  he 
,  Dot  a]>on  the  principiea  of  Aristotle,  but  upon 
?  Neo-Piatoniat«,  who  regarded  this  life  as  a  brief 
ort  of  agony  of  death,  through  which  the  soul 
3  it  attains  to  the  splendour  of  existence  in  the 
and  nnireraal  life :  the  conviction  of  our  future 
I  ut  gitrcn  m  the  deep  unquenchable  desire  which 
I  to  unite  ourselves  with  God,  and  to  quit  this 
(  for  the  glorious  regions  of  eternity.  No 
1  this  doctrine  with  stirring  eloquence ;  but 
1  very  heterodox  in  the  ears  of  that  wise 
^led  by  Bruno '  a  constellation  of  pedants,  whose 
nption,  and  rustic  rudeness  would  have  ex- 
B  patienee  oi  Job ; '  and  they  soon  put  an  end  to 


■facadj  indicated  the  protection  which  Elizabeth 
and  which  he  repaid  by  adulation,  extravagant 
bat  which  was  then  the  current  style  in  speaking  of 
it  should  not  bo  for^tten  that  tliis  praise  of  a 
QoMn  wai  Dot  among  the  least  of  his  crimes  in 
a  aoctuere.  Stilt,  even  Elizabeth  could  not  pro- 
t  and  Bmno's  andacious  eloquence  roused  such 
that  be  wa«  forced  to  qoit  England.  He  returned 
ooe  more  to  court  the  favour  of  the  QiMrtier  Latin. 
]>ormi(udon  to  open  a  public  disputation  on  the 
Arivtotle.  For  thrte  succi-ssive  days  did  this  dia- 
.  in  whit'li  the  great  qnestions  of  nature,  the  uni- 
rotatiou  of  the  earth  were  discussed.  Bruno  had 
the  veil,  and  pn-scnt+tl  Jiis  opinions  naked  to  the 
Dons  onslunght  upon  established  opinions 
dw  nattual  result ;  he  wus  forced  again  to  fly. 
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We  next  find  him  in  Germany,  carrying  the  spirit  of 
innovation  into  its  august  universities.  In  July,  1586,  he 
matriculated  as  theologice  doctor  Bomanensis  in  the  university 
of  Marburg,  in  Hesse ;  but  permission  to  teach  philosophy 
was  refused  him  ob  arduaa  causas.  Whereupon  he  insulted 
the  Rector  in  his  own  house,  created  a  disturbance,  and 
insisted  that  his  name  should  be  struck  off  from  the  list  of 
members  of  the  university.  He  set  off  for  Wiirtemberg. 
His  reception  in  this  centre  of  Lutheranism  was  so  grati- 
fying, that  he  styled  Wiirtemberg  the  Athens  of  Germany. 
*  Tour  justice,'  he  writes  to  the  Senate,  *  has  refused  to  listen 
to  the  insinuations  circulated  against  my  character  and  my 
opinions.  You  have  with  admirable  impartiality  permitted 
me  to  attack  with  vehemence  that  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
which  you  prize  so  highly.'  For  two  years  did  he  teach  there 
with  noisy  popularity,  yet  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  pru- 
dence in  not  speaking  against  the  i)eculiar  views  of  Luther- 
anism. He  even  undertook  a  defence  of  Satan  ;  but  whether 
in  that  spirit  of  pity  which  moved  Bums,  or  whether  in  the 
spirit  of  buffoonery  which  delights  to  play  with  awfiil  subjects, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  did  not  offend  bis 
audience,  in  whatever  spirit  he  treated  the  subject. 

Here,  then,  in  Wiirtemberg,  vrtth  admiring  audiences  and 
free  scope  for  discussion,  one  might  fancy  he  would  be  at 
rest.  Why  should  he  leave  so  enviable  a  position  ?  Simj>l y 
because  he  was  not  a  man  to  rest  in  ease  and  quiet.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  this  urged  him  to 
carry  his  doctrines  into  other  cities.  Characteristic  of  bis 
audacity  is  the  next  step  he  took.  From  Wiirtemberg  bo 
went  to  Prague ;  from  the  centre  of  Lutheranism  to  the 
centre  of  Catholicism !  Li  this  he  had  reckoned  too  much 
on  his  own  powers.  He  met  with  neither  symi>athy  nor 
support  in  Prague.  He  then  passed  on  to  Helmstadt,  whore 
his  fame  having  preceded  him,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honourable  charge  of  educating  the 
hereditary  Duke.  Here  again,  if  he  had  consented  to  remain 
quiet,  he  might  have  been  what  the  world  calls  successful ; 
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but  he  wms  tmnblei]  with  convictious-^thinga  so  impedi- 
■gti<«l  to  mcceas! — and  these  drew  down  upon  him  a,  sentence 
of  excutiimaiii<:atioii.  He  justified  himaelf,  indeed,  and  the 
Watenee  was  rumored :  but  he  was  not  suSt?red  to  remain 
IB  fleloutadt ;  so  he  passed  to  Frankfort,  and  there  in  quiet, 
brief  ledreineDt  pabllished  three  of  his  Latin  works.  Here 
m  blank  ocean  in  his  um&ls.  When  next  we  hear  of  him  he 
bmiPkauA. 

Atier  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  wanderer  rettims  to 
IIkIj.  In  his  restless  coarse  he  has  traversed  Switzerland, 
Ptawoe,  England,  and  Germany ;  his  hand  u^auist  every 
ma,  Kttd  every  man'a  hand  against  him.  Heretic  and 
iuoraior,  he  has  irritated  the  clergy  without  securing 
Ac  projection  of  pliiloeophers.  He  ha^  sought  no  protec- 
tioii  but  that  of  truth.  That  now  he  should  choose  Padua 
above  all  placoa,  must  excite  astonishment.  Pailua,  where 
ie  reigru  anpreme !  Padua,  overshadowed  by  Venice 
th#  IitquiMtion !  Wan  he  weary  of  life,  that  he  thus 
into  the  camp  of  hia  enemy  ?  or  did  he  rely  on  the 
of  hii  convictions  and  the  vigour  of  his  eloquence  to 
■n  in  Padua?  None  can  say.  He  came — he 
fled.  Venice  received  him — but  it  was  in  her 
prison.  Jjovera  of  coincidences  will  find  a  piquant 
txatioD  in  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Bruno 
tbtown  into  prison,  Galileo  opened  his  course  of  mathe- 
iea  ftt  Pkilna ;  and  the  six  yean  which  Galileo  occupied 
.  MBliMniatiail  «faair,  were  Uie  six  years  Bruno  spent  in 
itmbk  captivitT. 

rano'a  airvst  vtbe  no  sooner  effected  than  intimation  of  it 

aeitt  to  th«  Grand  Inquisitor  San  Severino,  at  Rome, 

ofdered  that  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  to  him,  under 

ft,  oo  thi)  fint  opportunity.     Thomas  Morosini  presented 

aelf  before  the  Sari  of  Venice,  and  demanded,  in  tho 

of  bi*  BnuQeoce,  that  Bruno  should  be  delivered  up 

T^uit  man,*  said  he,  '  is  not  only  a.  heretic,  but  an 

He  h»»  written  works  in  which  he  highly  lauds 

QoeeD  of  England,  and  other  heretical  princes.     Ho  hua 
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written  diverse  things  touching  religion,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  faith/  The  8avi,  for  some  reason  or  other,  declined 
to  give  up  their  prisoner,  saying  the  matter  was  too  import- 
ant for  them  to  take  a  sudden  resolution.  Was  this  mercy  ? 
Was  it  cruelty  P  In  effect,  it  was  crueliy;  for  Bruno 
languished  six  years  in  the  prisons  of  Venice,  and  only 
quitted  them  to  perish  at  the  stake.  Six  long  years  of 
captivity — worse  than  any  death.  To  one  so  ardent,  solitude 
itself  was  punishment.  He  wanted  to  be  among  men,  to 
combat,  to  argue,  to  live ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  the 
fearful  solitudes  of  that  prison,  without  books,  without  paper, 
without  friends.  Such  was  the  repose  which  the  weary  wan- 
derer found  on  his  native  soil. 

His  prison  doors  were  at  length  opened,  and  he  was  re- 
moved to  Itome,  there  to  undergo  a  tedious  and  fruitless 
examination.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  call  upon  him  to  retract 
his  opinions?  The  attempt  to  convince  him  was  more 
rational ;  but  it  failed.  The  tiresome  debate  was  needlessly 
prolonged.  Finding  him  insensible  to  their  threats  and  to 
their  logic,  they  brought  him,  on  the  9th  of  February,  to  the 
palace  of  San  Severino ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the 
cardinals  and  most  illustrious  theologians,  he  was  forced  to 
kneel  and  receive  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  That 
sentence  passed,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authori- 
ties, with  a  recommendation  of  a  *  punishment  as  merciful  as 
possible,  and  without  effusion  of  blood ' — ut  quam  clement Usime 
et  extra  sanguinis  effusimiem  puniretuTy — the  atrocious  formula 
for  burning  alive. 

Calm  and  dignified  was  the  bearing  of  the  victim  during 
the  whole  of  this  scene.  It  impressed  even  his  persecutors. 
On  hearing  his  sentence,  one  phrase  alone  disturbeil  the 
imalterable  serenity  of  his  demeanour.  Raising  his  head  with 
haughty  superiority,  he  said,  *  I  suspect  you  pronounce  this 
sentence  with  more  fear  than  I  receive  it.'  A  delay  of  one 
week  was  accorded  to  him,  in  the  expectation  that  fear  might 
force  a  retractation ;  but  the  week  expired,  and  Bruno  re- 
mained immovable.     He  perished  at  the  stake ;  but  he  died 
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mmrtyr  epirit,  self-auatained  and   Bilenf,  welcoming 
ti  9*  the  appointed  \ta3sage  to  a  higher  life. 


D  perished  the  rictim  of  intolerance.     It  ia  impossible 

1  of  aach  a  pimishment  without  strong  indignation  and 

There  ore,  indeed,  no  pages  in  the  annals  of  mankind 

ire  would  more  willingly  blot  out,  than  those  npon 

I  has  written  its  bloody  history.     Frivolous 

gn  the  pretexts  for  shedding  blood,  none  are 

mt  to  OS   than  those   founded   upon   religious 

Sorely 'the  qnestion  of  reUgion  is  awfnl  enough 

if.     Men  hare  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  ascer- 

» tmtb  of  it ;  and  if  they  cannot  read  the  problem 

Ipht  by  the  light  of  thoir  own  convictions,  will  it  be  made 

■  Icfpble  by  the  light  of  an  auto-da-fe'^     Tolerance  is 

1  being  a  general  virtue ;  but  what  scenes  of 

^of  rioleiwre,  and  of  persecution  has  the  world  passed 

^  tiefore  even  the  present  modicum  of  tolerance  could 

lu  the  sixteenth  century,  free  thought  was   a 

The  wiitest  men  were  bitterly  intolerant ;  the  mildest, 

Gunpaiiella  tells  us  that  he  was  fifty  times  imprisoned, 

ten  tbaes  put  to  the  torture,  for  during  to  think  otlier- 

but  tb'ifte  in  powt-r.     It  was  indeed  the  age  of  persecu- 

mt  which  made  it  so  bloody  was  the  vehemence  of 

I  between  the  ohl  world  and  the  new — between 

;  eatablinhed  dogma — between  science  and  tra- 

B  every  iMrt  of  Euroi>e— in  Home  itself — men  uprose 

'  their  uew  doctrines,  and  to  shake  off  the  chains 

li  enalaTril  human  intellect.     It  was  the  first  great  crisis 

I  history,  and  we  read  ita  progress  by  the  bonfires 

B  every  town.     The  glare  of  the  stake  reddened  a  sky 

i  by  the  fiur  auroral  light  of  Science. 

»  ileserre  to  die?  According  to  the  notions  of 
)  certainly  did;  though  historians  have,  siiigu- 
^  puzzled  themselves  in  the  search  after  an  lule- 
•  Cjt  so  Kvorc  a  pimishment.     He  had  praised 
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heretical  princes ;  lie  had  reasoned  philosophically  on  matters 
of  faith — ^properly  the  subjects  of  theology ;  he  had  proclaimed 
liberty  of  thought,  and  investigation ;  he  had  disputed  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  in  science ;  he  had  propagated  such 
heresies  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  infinity  of 
worlds;  he  had  refused  U>  attend  Mass;  he  had  repeated 
many  buffooneries  then  circulating,  which  threw  contempt 
upon  sacred  things;  finally,  he  had  taught  a  system  of 
Pantheism,  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  Christianity. 
He  had  done  all  this ;  and  whoever  knows  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, will  see  that  such  an  innovator  had  no  chance  of  escape. 
Accordingly,  the  flames  (as  Scioppius  sarcastically  wrote  in 
describing  the  execution  to  a  friend)  *  carried  him  to  those 
worlds  which  he  imagined.' 

*  As  men  die,  so  they  walk  among  posterity,'  is  the  felicitous 
remark  of  Monckton  Milnes ;  and  Bruno,  like  many  other  men, 
is  better  remembered  for  his  death  than  for  anything  he  did 
while  living.  The  flames  which  consumed  his  body  have  em- 
balmed his  name.  He  knew  it  would  be  so — *  La  morte  d'  un 
secolo  fa  vivo  in  tutti  gli  altri.' 

Considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  saying  that  Bruno's  has  only  an  historical,  not  an  intrinsic 
value.  Its  condemnation  is  written  in  the  fact  of  its  neglect. 
But  taken  historically,  his  works  are  very  curious,  and  still 
more  so  when  we  read  them  with  a  biographical  interest ; 
for  they  not  only  illustrate  the  epoch,  but  exhibit  the  man. — 
exhibit  his  impetuosity,  recklessness,  vanity,  imagination, 
buffoonery,  his  thoroughly  Neapolitan  character,  and  his 
sincere  love  of  truth.  Those  who  wish  to  see  grave  subjects 
treated  with  dignity,  will  object  to  the  licence  he  allows  him- 
self, and  will  have  no  tolerance  for  the  bad  taste  he  so  often 
displays.  But  we  should  rather  look  upon  these  works  as  the 
rapid  productions  of  a  restless  athlete — as  the  improvisations 
of  a  full,  ardent,  but  irregular  mind,  in  an  age  when  taste 
was  less  fastidious  than  it  has  since  become.  If  Bruno  min- 
gled buffooneries  and  obscenities  with  grave  and  weighty 
topics,  he  therein  only  follows  the  general  licence  of  that  age ; 
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to  him  the  same  forgiveness  as  to  Bembo, 
and  the  rest.  Plato  iuuiself  is  not  wholly 
same  defect. 

b  aAnr^ing  the  form  of  dialogue,  Bruno  also  followed  the 
of  his  age.  It  is  a  form  eminently  suited  to  polemical 
and  all  hia  works  were  polemical.  It  enabled  him 
by  turns  the  pedants,  philosophers,  and  theolo- 
to  enunciate  certain  doctrines  whicli  oven  hia 
would  hare  shmnk  from,  had  he  not  been  able  to, 
them  in  the  month  of  another.  He  makes  his  dialogues 
eutertainiiig  than  works  of  metaphysics  usually  are ; 
he  does  by  digressions,  by  ridicule,  by  eloquence,  and 
introdnction  of  sonnets.  Sometimes  his  very  vi\'a- 
\e»  wearisome.  The  reader  is  stunned  and  bewil- 
bjr  the  remorseless  torrent  of  substantives  and  epithets 
triiieb  fonn  from  his  too  prolific  pen.  There  is  nobody  to 
|ml  him,  bnt  Rabelais,  in  this  flux  of  words."  His  great 
%DtU  are  the  clergy,  and  the  philosophers.  He  reproaches 
fuTioiT  with  ignorance,  avarice,  hypocrisy,  and  the  desire 
■V  stifle  inquiry  and  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance.  The 
■hil  lanph  rnt  he  ruproaches  with  blind  adherence  to  authority, 
irith  Rtupid  reverence  for  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and  with 
imitotioD  of  antiquity.  It  should  be  observed  that  he 
not  so  much  decry  Aristotle,  as  the  idolatry  of  Aristotle.f 
the  pedantry  of  that  petlautic  age  he  is  always  hurl- 
hg  bu  thundora.  '  If,'  says  he,  in  one  pla.ce,  characterizing 
psdftDtf  *  he  laughs,  he  calls  himself  Democritus ;  if  be 
it  ii  with  HcracUtUB  ;  when  he  argues,  he  is  Aristotle ; 

*  Ts  ffH*  lb  r*«il)<r  ■  Uiila  uf  tlii*  qnoUtj.  «»  will  rit»  ■  laileiuw  frcm  tht^ 
^1/WT  I  pint  I  »o  Gfi  BntriFunrt:  ■  Ch>  iiMllafolo,  □  Diu  baoDo!  piA  rile  c 
pnhllb  paA  irMBttbuai  ad  on  owhio  dj  tctto  •cDtinieoU),  cbe  un  uomo  njgiiabundo, 
■M^i«««M<atakln'<*-''ui>i>'Mni<»°-rc^<'<«ir  or  (mldo.or  caldo.  orfprreutc, 
rlamafit^  im  imOMo.  or  niMU.  or  in  niina  di  pcrplMoo.  ur  in  alio  di  rimluio,  nn 
^  lfmA»  3  Trig*''*  inttrrallu  di  t*mpo  dntillaudu  1'  elixir  del  cerrcllu  rou 
■M«v  ■Mlltii  •  (qpllw  in  pnbblid  moniuiKDti  quelle  coatinoa  tonucp,  que'  gntn 
■■Mti.  f«**  natcaali  diarvnd.  qur'  (atDuai  pt'Dairri,  *  qaelli  auuriuimi  sludi, 
MMAi  aalta  U  llimoBid*  d'  ana  iixUgiia  imbwille  itulta  f  M«ai  fparcariar' 
Ih  il  itiMW  for  aoB«  Iftf  lipM  (Dom '.—  0pp.  Hal.  H.  290. 
t  JA  Off,  JW.  S.  67,  wkmi  thia  >a  rxpliriU;  iUt*d. 
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when  he  combines  chimeras,  he  is  Plato ;  when  he  stutters, 
he  is  Demosthenes.'  That  Bruno's  scorn  sprang  from  no 
niisology,  his  own  varied  erudition  proves.  But  while  he 
studied  the  ancients  to  extract  from  them  such  eternal  truths 
as  were  buried  amidst  a  mass  of  error,  they^  the  pedants,  only 
studied  how  to  deck  themselves  in  borrowed  plumes. 

Turning  from  manner  to  matter,  we  must  assign  to  Bruno 
a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  successor  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  and  the  precursor  of  Spinoza,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Schelling.  That  Spinoza  and  Descartes  were 
actually  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno 
does  not  distinctly  appear.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
Bruno  anticipated  Spinoza  in  his  conception  of  the  imma- 
nence of  the  Deity,  in  his  famous  natura  naturans  and  yiatura 
natv/rata^  and  in  his  pantheistic  theory  of  evolution.  He 
also  anticipated  Descartes'  fiunous  criterium  of  truth,  viz. 
that  whatever  is  clear  and  evident  to  the  mind,  and  does  not 
admit  of  contradiction,  must  be  true ;  and  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  Doubt  as  opposed  to  Authority,  he  thus  insists  ujx>n 
Doubt  as  the  starting-point:  ^Chi  vuol  perfeftainetite  glmfi- 
care  dcve  saper  spogliarsi  de  la  consiiciudine  di  c)'cden\  </.  iv 
r  una  e  V  altra  contradittoria  esistimare  egualmente  2)ossihlh\  c 
disynettere  a  faito  quelV  affezione  di  cui  e  imhibefo  da  Nd- 
tivita,**  Leibnitz  was  avowedly  acquainted  with  Bruno's 
works,  and  derived  therefrom  his  theory  of  monads.  Schel- 
ling makes  no  secret  of  his  obligations. 

There  is  another  merit  in  Bruno  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  namely,  of  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Nature.  Occupied  with  syllogisms  about  entities 
and  quiddities,  tlie  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  missed 
the  great  truth  that  '  man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
Nature.'  Philosophy  taught  that  the  interi)retation  could 
proceed  only  from  within  \  that  men  were  to  look  into  their 
own  minds  to  analyse,  subdivide,  and  classify  their  c»wn 
ideas,  instead  of  looking  forth  into  Nature,  and  patiently 

*  Deriufiuito  Vuivirsoe  Mondi :  0pp.  Ital  ii.  84. 
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processes*     Bruno  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
into  the  free  air.     Witli  bis  poetical  instinct  be 
liM'ktid  on  Nutnre  as  tbe  great  book  for  "inn   to 
Be  <leitled  Nature ;  and  looked  upon  the  Unirerse  aa 
t  garment  of  God,  as  tbe  incarnation  of  the  divine  activity. 
t  this  be  miaimderstood,    however.      If  Bruno  em- 
tbe  Copemiciui   theory,  and  combated   the  general 
of  liitf  day,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  mistaken 
rer   of    scientific   Method.      He    espoused    the 
of  the  earth's  sphericity  and  rotation ;  but  he 
be  fitith  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  not   on 
loetioa. 

Md  was  Pantheism.    In  many  passa^s  he  names 

to  Aricebron,  whose  Foh»  Vitcs  be  hoA  studied 

synpntby,  and  &om  whom  he  may  hare  borrowed 

itlieistic  ideas.   He  taug^ht  that  God  was  the  Infinite 

tiio  C»nK«  of  causes,  the  Principle  of  all  life  and 

great  Aclirity,  whose  action  we  name  the  Universe. 

did  not  freate  the  universe ;  he  informed  it  with 

He  u  tbe  universe ;  but  only  as  the  cause 

ining  it,  cauaimj  it,  but  not  limited  by  it. 

:,  yet  so  essentially  active  as  incessantly  to 

'  aa  a  Cause.     Between  tbe  supreme  Being 

beings  dependent  upon  bim,  there  is  this 

u  absohit«ly   simple,  without  parts;   he  is 

itical  and  universal ;  whereas  the  others  are 

I  peirtB,  distuict  from  the  great  Whole.     Above 

Tiaible  universe  there  is  an  Infinite  Invisible, — 

kUe,  unalterable   Identity,  which  mica  over   all 

This  Being  of  Beings,  this  Unity  of  Unities,  is 

eat  monadum  mouas,  nempe  entium  entitas.' 

that  although  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Na- 

from  Qud,  we  can  conceive  God  separated  from 


*  ll  a  af  IfccM  T»i  Mil   (MWfifiall;  Mjrt:  'M  nlati  nta  Dm  dt  upicntiA 
lUabNfM,  nnndi  ^mm  (nndpia  *I  oum  nlioDu  inigninni 

4  tg  ftm  MM  ivnaMnt,  tanaU  r»  libi  r*t»  rsiitinuuiira,  *itlciitf«ii 
id^  •■■Hn.'— A  /hnm  Kaliiri,  '    " 
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Nature.  The  infinite  Being  is  the  essential  centre  and  sub- 
stance of  the  universe,  but  he  is  above  the  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  all  things :  he  is  superessentiaiisy  supersuhstantialis. 
Thus  we  cannot  conceive  a  thought  independent  of  a  mind, 
but  we  can  conceive  a  mind  apart  from  any  one  thought. 
The  universe  is  a  thought  of  Grod's  mind — ^naj  more,  it  is  the 
infinite  activity  of  his  mind.  To  suppose  the  world  finite  is 
to  limit  his  power.  ^  Wherefore  should  we  imagine  that  the 
Divine  activity  {la  divina  efficacia)  is  idle  9  Wherefore  should 
we  say  that  the  Divine  goodness,  which  can  communicate 
itself  ad  infinitum,  and  infinitely  diffuse  itself,  is  willing  to 
restrict  itself?  Why  should  his  infinite  capacity  be  frus- 
trated— defrauded  of  its  possibility  to  create  infinite  worlds? 
And  why  should  we  deface  the  excellence  of  the  Divine 
image,  which  should  rather  reflect  itself  in  an  infinite  mirror, 
as  his  nature  is  infinite  and  immense?'* 

Bruno  admits  the  existence  of  only  one  intelligence,  and  that 
is  God.t  Est  Deu8  in  nobis.  This  intelligence,  which  is  perfect 
in  God,  is  less  perfect  in  inferior  spirits;  still  less  so  in  man; 
more  and  more  imperfect  in  the  lower  gradations  of  creattnl 
beings.  But  all  these  differences  are  differences  of  degree,  n«  »t 
of  kind.  The  inferior  order  of  beings  do  not  understand  them- 
selves, but  they  have  a  sort  of  language.  In  the  suiH>rior 
orders  of  beings,  intelligence  arrives  at  the  point  of  self- 
consciousness — they  understand  themselves,  and  those  below 
them.  Man,  who  occupies  the  middle  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  creation,  is  capable  of  contemplatintr  even- 
phasis  of  life.  He  sees  God  above  him — he  sees  aroiunl  him 
traces  of  the  divine  activity.  These  traces,  which  attest  the 
immutable  order  of  the  universe,  constitute  the  soul  of  the 

*  Dt  r  Infinito :   0pp.  Ital  ii.  24. 

t  Db  Morgan  {Companion  to  the  Almanark,  IS5'})  says:  'Among  the  Vir^-in« 
of  the  cau9«  of  Bruno's  death  is  athnsm  :  but  this  wonl  was  \otx  oftt-n  \\>'A  t.j 

* 

denote  rejection  of  revflation,  not  merely  in  the  common  course  of  di>jtite,  ).r.:  ^v 
such  writers,  for  instance,  as  Brucker  and  Morhof.     Thus  Morhof  sivs  of  rh.   /V 

* 

Monade,  ^c,  that  it  exhibits  no  manifest  b\^\\»  of  atheism.  What  he  m.an.s  ?.y  the 
wonl  is  ch'ar  enough,  wlien  he  thus  speaks  of  a  work  which  aoknowledg.-s  K\kA  in 
hundreds  of  place.H,  and  rejei'ts  opinions  as  bhisphemous  in  several.' 
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t  them,  aad  connect  them  with  the  Being 

,  is  the  noblest   function  of  the  hiunuu 

iier  teaches  that,  in  proportion  as  man  la- 

sia  tbu  dizcction,  he  discorers  that  these  traces,  spread 

1  in  natnpe,  do  not  differ  from  the  irf«as  which  exist  in 

I  own  mind.*     He  thus  arrivea  at  the  perception  of  the 

f  bctweon  the  sonl  of  the  world  and  his  own  soul,  both 

actions  of  the  Divine  intelligence.     He  is  thus  led  to 

are  the  idtmtity  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  Thought  and 

I  is  the  fkint  oatline  of  a  doctrine,  to  preach  which 

}  bocame  a  homde^a  wanderer  and  a  martyr;  aa  he 

HjB,  *  Con  qnesta  filosoGa  1'  anima  mi  b'  aggrandisce, 

I  mtagnifica  C  irUelUlto.' 

t  Zn  fire  diiUo(^oe,  La  Ccna  de  le  Ceneri,  he  combata  the  hy- 

I  of  the  world's  immobility ;  proclaims  the  infinity 

w.-,  and  warns  us  against  seeking  its  centre  or 

He  enlarges  on  the  difference  between  ap- 

1  reality  in  celestial  phenomena;  argues  that 

t  aiade  of  the  same  subatance  as  the  other  planets, 

I  Uist  ererytliiiig  which  U,  is  liviiig,  so  that  the  world  may 

I  likuDCd  to  a  huge  imimal.t     In  this  work  he  also  answers 

who  bring  against  his  system  the  authority  of 

,  exactly  in  the  same  way  aa  modem   geologists 

'  objection,  viz.  by  declaring  that  the  reve- 

I  tbe  Bible  waa  a  moral,  not  a  physical  revelation : 

ot  protend  to  t«uch  science,   but,  on  the   contrary, 

d  oriioMrj  notions,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  language 


I  i*  U»  purpoM  uf   the   rpiiihw?— Fll.:    Solely  (o   rwile  the 
a  lb*  Iratli,  liui  Dol  lo  ju^gt  of  it.    Trath  U  in  the  scneibU 
iba  rMMin,  lU  >  miktter  of  ar^ment ;  in  Ibr  iotellnt, 
in ;  bat  in  thr  mind  it  lus  its  tme  tmd  pro[>er  funn.' 
-       -.^l' 
f  Aa  i^  bonvWHl  from  Puto,  who.  in  lb«   Timnis,  nys.  OPrw  »ir  Hi  nri 

~w  ti  Vni  tvMtn  v^jrwu.-  p.  30,  cd.  Bkekeb.     Compsiv  ilwi  PolUim.  p. 
~       0  nwf  In**  Ulwn  thi*  dinrtlj  from  Puto,  or  ho  might  have  l™nn.l 
k  «t  bit  «>«sti7ia«n,  TsuBto,  IM  Ririim  Katari. 
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intelligible  to  the  vulgar.*  In  this  work  there  are  some  digres- 
sions more  than  nsnaUj  interesting  to  ns,  because  thej  refer 
to  the  social  condition  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  reign* 

The  two  works,  De  la  Causa  and  De  V  InfinitOy  contain  the 
most  matured  and  connected  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
opinions.  As  our  space  will  not  admit  of  an  analysis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  one  given  by  M.  Bartholmess.f  The 
Spaccio  de  la.  Bestia  Trianfante  is  the  most  celebrated  of  aU 
his  writings.  It  was  translated  by  Toland,  in  1713,  who 
printed  only  a  very  few  copies,  as  if  wishing  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  only  a  few  choice  readers.  The  very  title  has  been 
a  sad  puzzle  to  the  world,  and  has  led  to  the  strangest 
suppositions.  The  *  Triumphant  Beaat,'  which  Bruno  under- 
takes to  expel,  is  none  other  than  this :  ancient  astronomy 
disfigured  the  heavens  with  animals  as  constellations,  and 
under  guise  of.  expelling  these,  he  attacks  the  great  beast 
(Superstition)  whose  predominance  causes  men  to  believe  that 
the  stars  influence  human  affairs.  In  his  Cabala  del  Cai^allo 
PegaseOf  he  sarcastically  calls  the  ass  ^  la  bestia  trionfante 
viva,'  and  indites  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  that  respectable  quad- 
ruped: 

*  Oh  sant'  asinita,  sant'  ignoranza, 
Santa  stoltizia,  e  pia  divozione, 
Quul  sola  puoi  far  Y  anima  si  buone 
Ch'  uman  ingegno  e  studio  non  1'  avanza  I '  &c. 

The  Spaccio  is  an  attack  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  day, — 
a  war  against  ignorance,  and  '  that  ortliodoxy  without 
morality,  and  without  belief,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  justice 
and  virtue.'  Bruno  fancifully  calls  Morality  *  the  astronomy 
of  the  heart;'  and  did  not  Bacon  call  it  'the  Gtonjic.^  of 
the  mind '?  The  Spaccio  is  a  strange  medley  of  learniui:, 
imagination,  and  buffoonery ;  and  on  the  whole,  i>erhaps  the 
most  tiresome  of  all-  his  writings.  M.  Bartliobness,  whc^se 
admiration  for  Bruno  greatly  exceeds  my  own,  says  of  it : 

*  '  Socondo  il  senw  volgaro  et  ordinario  modo  di  comprendore  e  parlan\'  The 
whole  of  tho  early  portion  of  Dialogue  4  (in  which  this  distinction  is  maiutain^^l) 
is  worth  consulting. — Oj>ere,  i.  172  sq. 

t  Ba^thouikss:  Jordano  Bruno,  ii.  128-154. 
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symbolism  of  the   aneienta   is   tliero 

loyvi  with  as  much  tact  as  eruditiou.     The  fiction  that 

3  world  is  still  goTemed  by  Jupiter  and  the  court 

18,  the  mixtnre  of  reminiscences  of  chivalry,  and 

B  nurvels  of  Uie  middle  ages,  with  the  tales  and  traditions 

■antiquttj — all  those  notions  which  hare  given  birth  to  the 

hj  of  mythology,  of  religious,  and  of  history — the 

the   Creuzers — this   atrange   medley  makes  U»e 

I  ao  interesting.     The  philusopher  there  speaks  the 

[nage  of  a  moralist.     As  each  virtue  in  its  turn 

*place  the  vices  which  disfigure  the  heavens,  it 

1  Japiter  all  it  has  to  do,  all  it  has  to  avoid  :  all  it^ 

i  an^  «iameTated  and  escplaiued,  and  mostly  personi- 

e  iiIL>gorical  vein ;  all  the  dangers  and  excesses  it  is 

1  mrv  characterised  with  the  same  vigour.     Every  page 

e  talent  for  psychological  observation,  a  profound 

e  of  the  heart,  and  of  contemporary  sotiiety.     The 

e  tabtly  analysed   and  well  painted.     That  which 

sptivBtes  the  thoughtful  reader  is  the  sustained 

■  kmg  fiction,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 

Truth  and  wisdom,  justice  and  caudonr, 

e  in  tlie  future  now  occupied  by  error,  folly,  and 

r  every  species.     In  this  last  respect  the  Spcueio 

t  tnnwiiines  th«  style  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

,  WttluiQt  iinpagning  the  justice  of  this  criticism,  T  must 

t  the  Sprtc-tV)  tuxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience,  and 

t  to  be  read  with  a  liberal  licence  in  skipping. 

I,  of  all  his  writings,  Gli  Eritici  Furori  is  that  which 
WMiU  moct  interest  a  modem  reader,  not  curious  about  the 
pUkMoplucal  specnlations  of  thv  Neapolitan.  Its  prodigality 
•C  •■■■•(•,  and  it«  mystic  exaltation,  carry  us  at  once  into 
p  of  tliat  epoch  of  Italian  culture  when  poetry  and 
I  great  studies  of  earnest  men.  In  it  Bruno, 
r  ft  disciple  of  Pctnirch,  proclaims  a  Donna 
t  exalted  thnn  l^ura,  more  adorable  than  all  earthly 
that  Donna  is  the  imperishable  image  of  Divine 
It  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  be  says,  to  languish 
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for  a  woman;  to  sacrifice  to  her  all  those  energies  and 
faculties  of  a  great  soul,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Divine.  Wisdom,  which  is  truth  and  beauty  in 
one,  is  the  idol  adored  by  the  genuine  hero.  Love  woman  if 
you  will,  but  remember  that  you  are  also  a  lover  of  the 
Infinite.  Truth  is  the  food  of  every  heroic  soul;  hunting 
for  Truth  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  hero.*  The 
reader  of  Plato  will  trace  here  a  fiivourite  image ;  and  was  it 
not  Berkeley  who  described  Truth  as  ^  the  cry  of  all,  but  the 
game  few  run  down '  P 

*  See,  in  particular,  the  fine  passage,  0pp.  Ital,  ii.  408-7. 
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lAy    again    separates   itself  from    Theology,   and 
teeki  t/te  aid  of  Science. 
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'olution  of  Philosophy,  as  in  tlie  evoliitiou  of  an 

Hi  it  ifl  iin[K>sBible  to  fix  n'ith  any  precision  a 

(fin,  because  every  beginning  is  also  a  termination, 

ics  ihe  results  of  a  wbole  series  of  preceding  eroln- 

I  Mr.  Spedding   felicitously  says,  our   Philosophy 

t  About  Bacon's  time,  and  Bacon's  name  (as  tbo 

t  which  |a<e«tded  at  the  time  of  its  birth)  has  been 

1  ufion  it: 

Hisptm*  Ilat  I«l 
The  »Urrj  liint  r«lc  brighlnst. 

t  ihmi  Hoipenu  did  actually  ij'ait  the  other  stars ;  he  and 

r  woe  moving  taoder  a  common  force,  and  they  would 

>ved  jiut  a»  fii«l  if  he  had  been  away ;  but  becaitsc  be 

>  farighlest,  be  looked  as  if  he  led  them.'  *     Bacon  and 

R  are  gcuet*ny  recognised  us  the  Fathers  of  Modern 

iby,  though  they  themselves  were  carried  along  by 

!  npidly-cwelling  ctim-nt  of   their  age.  then  decisively 

[  {&  the  direction  of  Science.     It  is  their  glory  to  have 

■  of  the  coming  greatness,  to  have  expressed  in 

^  qilendid  power  the   thoughts  which  were  dimly 

■  MgBt  and  to  Iiave  sanctioned  the  new  movement 

•  BKOu't  Work*  1867.  I.  371. 
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by  their  authoritative  genius.  The  destruction  of  Scholasti- 
cism was  complete.  They  came  to  direct  the  construction  of 
a  grander  temple. 

There  are  in  these  two  thinkers  certain  marked  features  of 
resemblance,  and  others  equally  marked  of  difference.  We 
see  their  differences  most  strikingly  in  their  descendants, 
rrom  Bacon  lineally  descended  Hobbes,  Locke,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Condillac,  Cabanis,  and  our  Scotch  School.  From 
Descartes  descended  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Inductive  Method  predominaU»d 
in  the  one  school,  the  Deductive  in  the  other.  These  dif- 
ferences we  shall  recognise  more  fully  later  on :  at  present 
we  may  fix  our  minds  on  the  two  great  points  of  resem- 
blance :  1st,  the  decisive  separation  of  Philosophy  fix)m 
Theology ;  2nd,  the  promulgation  of  a  new  Method. 

There  have  been  discussions  respecting  Bacon's  orthodoxy 
which  I  do  not  meddle  with  here,  since,  whether  his  occa- 
sional declarations  were  sincere,  or  were  only  the  lip-homage 
which  men  in  those  days  paid  the  Church,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  he  quietly  excluded  Theology  from  his 
scheme,  telling  the  King  why  he  did  so.  *  If  I  proceed  to 
treat  of  it,  I  shall  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and 
enter  into  the  ship  of  the  Church ;  which  is  only  able  by  the 
Divine  compass  to  rightly  direct  its  course.  Neither  will  the 
stars  of  philosophy  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone  upon 
us,  any  longer  supply  their  light,  so  that  on  this  subject  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  silenqe.'  *  Again,  ^  Sacred  Theolutry 
onorht  to  be  derived  from  the  word  and  oracles  of  Gtxi,  and 
not  from  the  light  of  nature  or  the  dictates  of  human 
reason . '  And  in  the  coiTesponding  part  of  the  A  dva  ncemm  t  of 
Learning,  he  says  :  ^  The  use  of  liiunan  reason  in  religion  is 
of  two  sorts  :  the  fonner  in  the  conception  and  apprehension 
of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed ;  the  other  in  the 
inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and  direction  then.»upon. 
The  former  extendeth  to  the  mysteries  themselves,  but  how  ? 
by  way  of  illustration,  not  by  way  of  argument.'  t 

*  De  Aiii/mcntiji,  book  ix.  c.  i.  f  }VorX\t,  iii.  47**. 
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t  of  hia  PhiliMopLj  was  anta^nistic  to  Theology, 

I  Bptrit  of  doubt  and  search  ;  and  its  search  was 

t  KJid  Uuig^blu  results.     Neither  the  ingeuuitieB  of 

nor   the   passioiuite   eamestness   of   theologiaus, 

'.  Uf^K  of  lu^cians  and  theologians,  could  lure  him 

I  Ufl  patli.     '  He  lived  iu  an  age,'  sajs  Lord  Macaulay, 

I  which  disputes  on  the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity 

1  intense  interest  throughout  Eurupe,  and  nowhere 

I  than  in  England.     He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick 

tibm  ooofliet.     He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod 

I  Dort,  and  most  for  mouths  have  been  daily  deafened  with 

:  about  ulectioD.    reprobation,   and   final   perseverance ; 

t  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in   his  works  from  which 

inferred  that  he  was  either  a  Calviniat   or   an 

While  the  world  was  resounding  with  the  noise 

I  theulugy  and  a  disputatious  philosophy, 

School,    like     AUworthy    seated     between 

1  Square,  preserved  a  calm   neutrality,  half 

r  benevolent,  and,  content  with  adding  to  the 

I  good,  left  the  war  of  worda  to  those  who 


,  thoQgh  bi«  constitutional  timidity  sappresaed 
I  like  orert  hostility  against  the  Church,  was  not 
iDy  opposed  to  the  theological  spirit.     He  dis- 
»pliy  from   Theology   by  treating   it   as   an 
k  topic,  and  by  treating  it  on  a  Method  which  was 
B  dettrnctiTe  of  all  Theol"gy,  for  it  proceeded  on 
I  absolote   Doubt     The   reign  of   Authcjrity  was 
t  at  an  end.     All  the  notions,  all  the  h^-pothese8, 
s  which  hud  filled  the  jtorpl'^xed  soul  were  to  be 
I  a  new  beginning  was  to  be  made  from  abi^olute 
,  Bothtug  accepted  till  it  was  proved,  nothing  proved  by 
I,  but  atl  by  vasmonii.     The  clearance  here  wus  more 
(  from  scholastic  argumentation  and  Aris- 
I,  it  was  a  sweeping  away  of  all  Authority 
led  by  the  installation  of  Reason  as  supremu 
Vmj,  be  w*.'at  In-yond  Bucon  iu  this  reupect,  since  he 
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wished  to  initiKdaee  Beascm  even  into  the  domain  of  Theo- 
k^ :  '^  I  IttTie  atwYTS  thoogfat,'  he  says  in  the  dedication  of 
Iiis  M'iiiit^iiim*  to  the  Sorbonne,  '  that  the  two  questions  of 
tke  exisleDee  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  soul  (two  ques- 
tioifc»  Baeon  wiselj  left  nntonched)  were  the  chief  of  those 
whiek  ooght  to  be  demcoistrated  rather  by  philosophy  than 
hr  iheokigT ;  for  ahhoogh  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  the  faithful, 
to  be&T^  in  God  and  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the 
body*  it  ecartainly  does  not  seem  possible  ever  to  persuade  the 
iniSddstoany  religion,  nor  hardly  to  any  moral  virtue,  unless 
we  first  pxore  to  them  these  two  things  by  natural  reason.' 

While  thus  f»ieioaching  on  the  domain  of  Theology,  he 
allowed  no  theological  encroachments  on  Philosophy ;  and  in 
piomnlgating  his  hypothesis  of  the  Tortices,  he  remarks  that 
altlioogh  we  know  for  certain  that  God  created  the  world  at 
once^  ret  it  woold  be  of  eminent  interest  to  see  how  the 
world  mi^hi  have  been  eTolved.  Having  protected  himself 
by  this  prwamiUm  ora/otre,  he  proceeds  with  his  hypothesis, 
and  explains  the  world  wholly  without  reference  to  God.  In 
like  manner  Gvxl  is  assumed  as  the  first  cause  of  motion,  but 
his  presence  is  never  afterwards  indicated. 

Tlie  sej^aration  of  Philosophy  from  Theology  is  made  em- 
phatic in  the  rejection  of  Final  Causes  by  both  Bacon  and 
Descartes.  The  latter  says,  *  Xous  rejetterons  entierement  de 
notre  philosophic  la  recherche  des  causes  finales  ;  car  nous  no 
devons  pas  tant  presumer  de  nous-memes  que  de  croire  que 
Dieu  nous  ait  voulu  faire  part  de  ses  conseils ; '  and  again : 
*  Tout  ce  genre  de  causes  qu'on  a  coutume  de  tirer  de  la  fin 
n'est  d'aucun  usage  dans  les  choses  physiques  et  naturelles/ 
He  left  them  for  theologians,  declaring  that  in  Physics,  where 
every  conclusion  must  rest  on  solid  gromids,  the  appeal  to 
final  causes  is  inept. 

But  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  the  novelties  was  the 
effort  of  Descartes  to  explain  the  system  of  the  world  bv 
Matter  and  Motion  only,  thus  quietly  setting  aside  all  causes 
and  metaphysical  entities  which  had  hitherto  been  invokeil. 
The  hypothesis  of  vortices  was  indeed  soon  discloseil  to  W 
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satenable ;  bat  the  scientific  attitiido  from  which  that  hypo- 
ttmifl  proceeded  v/ns  never  afti-rwards  relinfiuiabed.  It  was 
•  bold  Btt^mpt  at  the  application  of  the  Objective  Method, 
and  was  oaly  defective  in  its  restriction  to  Cosmologj^,  and 
Hi  Fxdiuion  of  Biology,  which  was  still  left  to  the  Subjective 
Iblbod,  as  I  shall  presently  notice. 

The  second  point  on  wltich  Bacon  and  Descartes  roBemble 
tmeh  other  is  in  their  conception  of  tlie  results  to  be  achieved 
hj  •  UAaQy  new  Method.  Coming  as  they  did  on  the  top  of 
tb»  nrolntionary  wrave  which  had  washed  away  the  old 
BHtiiods,  seeing  as  they  saw  the  striking  results  of  physical 
itMardt,  and  foreseeing  yet  more  gloriona  conquests  from  the 
•firit  which  uchievi-d  those  results,  they  yielded  themselves 
te  Uw  pleaMuit  illuaiou  that  a  new  Method  would  rapidly 
•olve  sU  problems.  Bacon,  as  the  more  magnificent  and 
iaaqiiHUiTe  nundrbad  gnuider  visions,  imd  more  enthusiastic 
futb ;  bat  Descartes  also  firmly  believed  that  the  new  Method 
«s«  U>  do  wondera.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
tbnw  great  intellects  seem  quite  unconscious  of  their  indi- 
lulnal  ■operiority.  and  are  ready  to  suppose  that  tlieir 
Method  will  «qual)ite  all  intellects.  It  reminds  us  of  Sydney 
.Smith  maintiuning  that  any  man  might  be  witty  il'  he  tried. 
rtvwcarte*  alBmui  that '  it  is  not  so  essential  to  have  a  fine 
uadentanding  aa  to  apply  it  rightly.  Those  who  walk 
ftlowly  make  greutur  progress  if  they  follow  tbe  right  road 
than  tboae  who  nm  swiftly  on  a  wrong  one.'  To  the  same 
f^Bnei  Bacon :  *  A  cripple  on  the  right  path  will  beat  a  racer  on 
f  one*  This  is  true  euougL,  but  is  beside  the  (]ue8- 
Egaipped  wHb  good  or  bad  instruments,  the  superiority 
tf  worker  over  another  is  always  made  manifest ;  and  it 
'  in  tbe  right  nee  of  a  good  Method  that  the 
i  genina  it  called  upon  for  tt«  deUcate  and  patient 
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CHAPTER  n. 

BACON, 

TNTO  the  vexed  questions  of  Bacon's  conduct  both  with 
X  regard  to  Essex  and  with  regard  to  bribery,  I  cannot  enter 
here  ;  but  referring  the  curious  to  his  biographers  and  critics, 
I  will  simply  note  that  he  was  bom  in  1561 ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  learned  to  distrust  the 
Aristotelianism  of  his  masters,  and  planned  his  own  yast 
scheme  of  reform ;  went  to  Paris ;  sat  in  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex ;  was  successively  appointed  of  the  Priiry 
Council,  and  Lord  Chancellor;  was  created  Viscount  Verulam ; 
was  impeached  and  condemned  for  corruption  as  a  judge ; 
and  died  in  the  spring  of  1626.  *  For  my  name  and  momor},' 
said  the  dying  man,  *  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age.' 

Posterity  has  been  generous ;  the  fame  of  Bacon  is  im- 
mense. Admirers  have  not  always  been  unanimous  as  to  his 
special  claims;  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  no 
questioning  of  his  genius.  He  has  been  lauded  for  achieve- 
ments in  which  he  had  no  part,  and  has  been  adorned  with 
titles  to  which  he  had  doubtful  pretensions ;  while  his  most 
important  services  have  been  overlooked.  But  the  general 
recognition  of  his  greatness,  and  our  national  pride  in  it,  have 
not  prevented  certain  attacks  on  his  reputation,  which  have 
been  answered  in  a  rather  angry  spirit ;  and  thus  from  one 
cause  and  another  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any 
candid  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  work  he  did.  It 
seems  to  some  persons  that  Bacon  did  very  little  in  rising 
against  the  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  pointing  out  a  new 
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lers  it  seems  that  lie  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  whoever  lo<')ks  c!os(?ly  into  the  writings  of  Bacon's 
ptvdt^cpssors  will  see  that  what  now  aeema  obvious  and  trivial, 
wTui  tht>n  xtarllin^  and  important.  A»  M.  Rem usat  felicitously 
ian.  •  il  fuUiiit  du  g^nie  pour  avoir  ce  bon  sens.'  *  And  to 
tlw^ir  who  dvntr  tluil  Bucoti  did  hmul  the  revolution,  I  would 
opfioae  not  iliiupljr  tlie  tcatirooiij^  of  nearlj  three  centuries, 
bat  the  lestimonj  of  Ga^sondi,  who,  both  as  contemporary  and 
K  finetgner,  wiu  capable  of  judging  the  effect  then  produced.f 
It  is  indeed  apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
tnin^  o{  Bacon's  tmmediute  predecessors,  especially  Ghililoo, 
tfcat  there  was  little  novelty  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
cnuBcmu  Kvthod  then  popular,  or  ui  his  exhortations  to 
pnnoe  Obwrration,  Experiment,  and  Induction.  But  it  is  not 
lorn  ^parent  that  he  had  wider  and  profounder  views  of  the 
philoaophT  of  Method  titan  any  of  them,  and  that  the  popn- 
lar  opinion  docs  not  err  in  attributing  to  him  the  glory  of 
hpadin;!  the  new  era. 

In  En^and  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Father  of 
Bxpirimental  Hiilosophy,  and  the  originator  of  the  Induc- 
trre  Method.  Men  profess  themselves  foUowei^  of  the '  Baco- 
txiaa  Fliikiaophy,'  sotnetimes  confounding  that  with  a  servile 
attiintino  to  Cuta  and  a  most  unscientific  scorn  of  theories; 
at  nUter  tunes  implying  that  by  the  Baconian  Method  is  to 
be  ondenrtood  the  one  on  which  Science  has  successfully  been 
purroed.  A  rigorous  investigation  of  Bacon's  claims  will 
diad(«e  the  truth  nf  bis  own  statement  that  he  was  rather 
noe  who  acrantled  the  trumpet-call  than  one  who  marshalled 
tke  tnopa.  He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  Experiment, 
Iwt  be  ootJd  nut  teach  what  lie  did  not  himself  understand 
— the  Experimental  Method.  He  exhorted  men  to  study 
Natnrv ;  bat  be  could  not  give  available  directions  for  that 
■tikdy.  He  had  ferrmt  faith  in  the  possible  conquests  of 
Bdepce;   bat  never  hsring  thoroughly   mastered   any  one 

*  BteeuT  i  Amm,  ta  til,  tern  Imp*,  ta  pkiletofhit  it  ton  inflnaiM.    Piuiit, 
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science,  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real  conditions 
of  research.  He  saw  clearly  enough  the  great  truth  that  the 
progress  of  research  must  be  gradual,  but  he  did  not  see  what 
were  the  necessary  grades,  he  did  not  see  the  kind  of  inquiries, 
and  the  order  they  must  follow,  before  discoveries  could  be 
made.  That  he  had  really  but  vague  and  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  Scientific  Method  is  decisively  shown  by  his  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  Copernicus,  Gralileo,  and  Gilbert,  and 
by  his  own  plan  of  an  investigation  into  Heat.  One  sen- 
tence alone  would  suffice  to  show  this,  namely,  his  sneer  at 
Copernicus  as  ^  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  introducing 
fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature,  provided  his  calculations 
turn  out  well: '  Bacon  did  not  understand,  what  Copernicus 
profoundly  saw,  that  the  only  value  of  an  hypothesis  was 
its  reconciliation  of  calculations  with  observations.  In 
his  plan  for  an  Inquisition  into  the  Naiure  of  Heaty  we  see 
a  total  misconception  of  the  scientific  process:  not  only 
does  he  set  about  it  in  a  laboriously  erroneous  way,  but  he 
seeks  that  which  science  proclaims  inaccessible,  the  naiure 
of  heat.  It  is  true  that  he  arrives  at  an  hypothesis  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hypothesis  now  accept^Ml, 
namely,  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion — *  an  expansive  and 
restrained  motion,  modified  in  certain  ways,  and  exerted  in 
the  smaller  particles  of  the  body.'  But  those  who  have  been 
eager  to  credit  him  with  an  anticipation  of  modem  views 
on  the  strength  of  this  definition,  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  is  incapable  of  explaining  a  single  process,  includes 
none  of  the  ascertained  laws  of  phenomena,  and  is  itself  an 
example  of  the  illicit  generaliaation  which  Bacon  elsewhere 
condemns.*  It  was  with  some  justification,  therefore,  that 
Harvey,  who  knew  what  science  was,  and  knew  better  than 
most  men  how  discoveries  were  made,  said  of  him  that  he 
wrote  of  science  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

Indeed  it  is  to  mistake  his  position,  and  his  greatness 
altogether,  to  attribute  his  influence  on  Philosophy,  which  is 
undeniable,  to  an  influence  on  Science  which  is  more  than 

•  Whbwell:  Philos.  of  Discovery,  p.  137. 
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Bacon  was  a  philosopher ;  but  because  with 

lophj*,  separating  itself  from  the  bondage  of  Theo- 

med   to  ally  itself  with   Science,   and  eoufjht  its 

I  in  the  generalities  of  Science,  those  writers  who 

rrer  made  a  very  accurate  distinction   between  the 

t  have  confounded  Philosophy  with  Metaphysics,  and 

(  wiUi  Physics,  have  naturally  regarded  Bacon  as  the 

■  of  Xewtoii,  Laplace,  Famday,  and  Liebig.     It  is 

■  that  critics  oppose  such  a  claim  by  assorting  what  is 

ble,  that  the   great   discoveries   in  modem   science 

(  nehber   made   on   Bacon's   method,*  nor  under  any 

from   him — that  Copernicus,  GfalUeo,  and 

him,   that  Harvey   and  Newton   ignored 

li  ulniirers  have  their  answer  ready :  they  tmow 

1  waa  the  herald  of  the  new  era,  and  they  believe 

r«a  his  trumpet-call  which  animated  the  troops,  and 

B  to  Tictory. 

f  one  pretend  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such 

aa  Bacon's.     He  is  one  of  the  most  striking 

'  that  Literature  of  Power,  of  which  mention 

ien  tnaxle.t     His  distinguishing  characteristic 

)  opulence  of  mind,  at  once  massive   and   florid, 

and   subtle ;   and   the   main   source   of   his 

been  thu  dignity  with  which  he  invested  the 

e  of  looking  at  things,  a  mode  liable  to  degene- 

,  croeping   prosaism   and  trivial  love   of  detail, 

LDting  also  in  the  attractions  of  a  facile,  though 

bgectiTe  tendency,  but  the  only  mode  of  reaching 

I  ocnueqoeoUy  of  securing   the  solid  grandeur  of 

i  KSoUs.     Under  Bacon's  eloquent  teaching  men 

I  that   they   wen;  working   nobly,   as  well   us 

EiHeftilly,  in  limiting  their  researches  to  realities, 

r  the  deluaivo   hopes   of   metaphysics,   proceeding 

4  it  iB|nftimlilc,'  mji  3Ir.  Eu.ir,  '  cannot,  I  Ihink,  bv  dc-nicit 
S  <m]j  tlml  it  n*Tfr  hw  pruducNt  uiy  ruult,  bnt  olao  that  lb« 
lo  tmllu  tuttv  bHO  ritkblishDil  cannot  bu  Ml  prcMDtiid  u 
BMriaf  wUh  it.'SMtm'4  Worlu,  i.  38. 
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cantioTisly,  and  checkiiig  the  native  impatience  of  the  mind* 
Galileo,  both  by  precept  and  example,  had  shown  them  a 
victorious  method  of  research:  but  Gralileo  did  not  dignify 
that  method  in  their  eyes ;  he  did  not  raise  it  into  Philo- 
sophy. Bacon,  weak  in  Science,  was  strong  in  the  Philo- 
sophy which  sought  materials  in  Science.*  There  was,  and 
still  is,  an  instinctive  antagonism  between  philosophers  and 
savans:  the  philosophers  complaining  that  Science  is  too 
narrow  in  its  scope,  the  savans  proclaiming  that  Philosophy 
is  too  vague  in  its  principles.  Bacon  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive a  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.  He  did  this  when  he 
proclaimed  that  Physics  was  *  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences.' 
That  this  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  its  to  this  day  remaining  a  heresy :  the 
notion  of  ethics  and  politics  having  the  same  methods,  and 
being  susceptible  of  the  same  treatment  as  physics,  is  by  the 
majority  looked  upon  as  fanciful,  if  not  absurd. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  errors  in  preceding  philoso- 
phers. Bacon  says,  *  A  second  cause  of  very  great  moment  is 
that  through  all  those  ages  wherein  men  of  genius  and 
learning  principally  or  even  moderately  flourished,  the  small- 
est part  of  human  industry  has  been  spent  upon  natural 
philosophy,  though  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great 
mother  of  the  sciences  ;  for  all  the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root, 
may  perhaps  be  polished  and  formed  for  use,  but  can  receive 
little  increase.     .     .     . 

*  But  let  none  expect  any  great  promotion  of  the  sciences, 
especially  in  their  efiective  part,  unless  iiattiral  philosophi/  he 
draum  out  to  particular  sciences ;  and  again^  unless  these  pnr- 
ticnlar  sciences  he  hrought  hack  again  to  natural  philosoj>hif. 
From  this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music,  many 
mechanical  arts,  and  what  seems  stranger,  even  moral  and 

*  IIallkr  woll  says :  *  Bacon's  Vorgloichung  mit.  Galilai  ist  hoihst  unp^rivlit ;  -I.t 
lotztore  war  frt'ilioh  ein  bosserer  Mathematikor  und  K»'nnor  d«T  St«Tnt':  al .  r  ^r 
war  auf  wonige  Wissfuschafton  eingcschrankt,  und  Bacon  ub*^rsah  sie  alle  wi.-  tin 
W<'sen  von  einem  hohrren  Onlen,  und  wie  noch  Nicmand  sie  vor  ihm  ani^  s.  h.  n 
battf.*  Citt-d  by  Bohmeb:  fWr  Framis  Bacon  von  V^^rulam.  Erlaniron : 
1804,  p.  22. 


y  and  logic,  rise  bnt  Kttle  abovetheir  foundations, 

r  the  varietios  and  siirfacea  of  things,  viz. 

k  Bfter  these  pariicuIiLr  sciences  are  formed  and  divided 

f  «pe  no  longer  nourished  by  natural  philosophy,  which 

:  gvre  them  strength  and  increase;  and  therefore  no 

r  if  the  Hciences  thrive  not,  when  separated  from  their 
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thaa  liringiitg  Science  out  of  its  laboratories  into  the 

field  of  thought,  and  by  bringing  Philosophy  out  of 

ilfl  into  the  workshopB  of  research,  Bacon  really  intro- 

new  «ra.     Dr.  WheweU  well  says  that '  a  revolution 

on,  aa  all  the  greatest  physical  investigators  of  the 

centnrj  were  folly  aware.     But  their  writings  eon- 

conriction  to  the  public  at  large  very  slowly.     Men 

men  of  mnk,  men  of  the  world  did  not  become 

with  the  abirtnise  works  in  which  these  views  were 

d ;  awl  alwve  all  they  did  not  by  such  occasional 

les  as  they  took  of  the  state  of  physical  science  become 

of  tbe  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  change.     Bnt 

'■  lofty  vloqa^nce,  wide  learning,  comprehensive  views, 

ietorcfl  of  the  coming  state  of  things,  were  fitted  to  make 

mn  a  far  mor«  general  and  earnest  gaze  upon  the 

jge.     When  a  man  of  his  acquirements,  of  bis 

a  rank  and  position,  of  his  gravity  and  caution, 

the  Ktrongest  and  loftiest  expressions  and  images 

itul  could  supply  in  order  to  depict  the  "  great 

"  which  he  announced ;  in  order  to  contrast  the 

itbe  blindness,  the  ignorance,  the  wretchedness  under 

men  had  laboared  while  they  followed  the  long  beaten 

with  the  light,  the  power,  the  privileges  which  they 

find  in  the  paths  to  which  he  pointed ;  it  was  im- 

tliat  readeni  of  all  classes  should   not   have   their 

anvstud,  their  minds  stirred,  their  hopes  warmed, 

not  listen  with  wonder  and  pleasure  to  the  strains 

doqoence  in  which  so  great  a  subject  was  pre- 


i.  At*.  7».  M-         t  WBBWin.i. :  I-hi/o:  of  Diteorrry,  p,  127. 
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It  was  Bacon's  constant  endeavour,  as  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  enduring  fame,  to  teach  men  the  real  object  of 
research,  and  the  scope  of  their  faculties,  and  to  fomish  them 
with  a  proper  Method  whereon  these  faculties  might  be  suc- 
cessfully employed.  He  thus  not  only  stands  clearly  out  in 
history  as  the  exponent  of  the  long-agitated  antagonism  to  all 
the  ancient  and  scholastic  thinkers,  but  also  as  the  exponent 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  tendency  towards  positive  science. 
He  is  essentially  modem.  All  his  predecessors,  even  in  their 
boldest  attacks  upon  ancient  philosophy,  were  themselves 
closely  allied  to  the  spirit  of  that  which  they  opposed.  But 
Bacon  was  modem  in  culture,  in  object,  and  in  method.  He 
attacked  the  ancient  philosophy  without  having  thoroughly 
understood  it :  he  attacked  it  because  he  saw  that  a  method 
which  conducted  great  intelligences  to  such  absurd  conclu- 
sions as  those  then  in  vogue  must  necessarily  be  fSdse. 

*  Whence  can  arise,'  he  asks,  *  such  vagueness  and  sterihty 
in  all  the  physical  systems  which  have  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world?  It  is  not  certainly  from  anjrthing  in  nature 
itself ;  for  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed  clearly  mark  them  out  as  objects  of  precise  and 
certain  knowledge. 

^  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of  ability  in  those  who 
have  pursued  such  inquiries,  many  of  whom  have  been  men 
of  the  highest  talent  and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  it  can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the 
perverseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world  from  their  own 
conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their  own  minds  all  the 
materials  which  they  employed  ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  had  consulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would 
have  had  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about^  and  might 
have  ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world. 

*  As  things  are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition 
is  made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to  general 
propositions,  which    are    accounted   principles,   and    round 
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iHonnd  BO  many  fixed  poles,  dispntation  and  arfj^umeut 
rfvolre.  From  the  propositions  thus  hastily 
Lall  things  are  derived  by  a  process  compeiidious  and 
\,  ill  smt«)d  to  diseorery,  but  woiiderfally  accommo- 

leUt«. 

lay  that  promiaea  succeaa  is  the  reverse  of  this.     It 

:  wc  should  ^uemlize  slowly,  going  from  par- 

I  to  those  that  are  hut  one  step  more  general ; 

9  others  of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such 

By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 

L  TBgiie  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and  well- 

I  Nature  herself  will  not  refuse  to  acknow- 

r  thxm  indicated  liia  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
kf  outline  of  the  Method  which  he  confidently 
■  to  be  infallible  and  applicable  in  all  inquiries, 
'ly  needed ;  '  for  let  a  man  look  carefully 
I  Out  rariety  of  books  witli  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
,  be  will  find  everywhere  endless  repetitions  of  the 
i  varyinf!  in  the  method  of  treatment,  but  not  new 
!,  insomncb  that  the  whole  stock,  niunerous  as  it 
t  TIPW,  proves  on  examination  to  be  but  scanty. 
I  aaaerted  once  is  asserted  still,  and  what  was  a 
e  u  a  question  still,  and,  instead  of  being  resolved 
I,  is  only  fixed  and  fed.'  He  proposes  his  new 
feby  '  the  intellect  may  be  raised  and  exalted 
ilo  of  overcoming  the  dilEcuIties  and  obscu- 
The  art  which  I  introduc*  with  this  view 
I  the  Interpretation  of  Nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic, 
I  tLe  diflerence  betweun  it  and  the  ordinary  logic  is 
,  tBid«ed  iminctwe.  For  the  ordinary  logic  pi-ofesses  to 
w  mad  preparu  httlps  and  guards  for  the  understanding 
e  doe* ;  tuul  in  tliia  one  [loint  they  agree.  But  mine 
1  thrMi  p<jint« :  viz.  in  the  end  aimed  at,  in  the 
r  of  dettioniiTation,  and  in  the  starting  point  of  inquiry. 
Bat  tbo  groat«st  change  I  introduce  is  in  the 
r  of  indnctioii  and  the  jnd^ents  made  thereby. 
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For  the  induction  of  which  the  logicians  speak,  which  proceeds 
by  simple  enumeration,  is  a  puerile  thing ;  concludes  at  hazard, 
is  always  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  contradictory  instance,  takes 
into  account  only  what  is  known  and  ordinary,  and  leads  to  no 
result.  Now  what  the  sciences  stand  in  need  of  is  a  form  of 
induction  which  shall  analyse  experience  and  take  it  to  pieces, 
and  by  a  due  process  of  exclusion  and  rejection  lead  to  an 
inevitable  conclusion/ ...  *  Now  my  method,  though  hard 
to  practise,  is  easy  to  explain ;  and  it  is  this — ^I  propose  to 
establish  progressive  stages  of  certainty.  The  evidence  of  sense 
helped  and  guarded  by  a  certain  process  of  correction,  I 
retain :  but  the  mental  operation  which  follows  the  act  of 
sense  I  for  the  most  part  reject ;  and  instead  of  it  I  open 
and  lay  out  a  new  and  certain  path  for  the  mind  to  proceed 
in,  starting  directly  from  the  simple  sensuous  perception.' 

Before  expounding  the  rules  which  he  proposes  he  enu- 
merates the  four  sources  of  error,  the  idols  as  he  terms  them. 
He  considered  this  enumeration  as  the  more  necessary,  that 
the  same  idols  were  likely  to  return,  even  afker  the  reformation 
of  science. 

These  idols  he  divides  into  four  classes,  viz. : — 

Idula  Tribfta     ....  Idols  of  the  Tribe. 

Idola  Speeds     ....  Idols  of  the  Deu. 

Idola  Fori Idols  of  the  Forum. 

Idola  Theatri    ....  Idols  of  the  Theatre. 

1 .  The  Idols  of  the  Tribe  are  the  causes  of  error  founded  on 
human  nature  in  general.  *  The  mind,'  he  obser>'es,  *  is  not 
like  a  plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  images  of  thin<jrs 
exactly  as  they  are  ;  it  is  like  a  mirror  of  an  uneven  surface, 
which  combines  its  own  figure  with  the  figures  of  the  objects 
it  represents.' 

Among  the  idols  of  this  class  we  may  reckon  tlie  propensity 
which  there  is  in  all  men  to  find  a  greater  degree  of  order, 
simi^licity,  and  regularity  than  is  actually  indicated  by 
observation.  Thus  as  soon  as  men  perceived  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  to  return  into  themselves,  they  supj>osod  thcui 
to  be  perfect  circles,. and  the  motion  in  those  circles  to  lx» 
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n ;  and  to  these  bypotbesea  the  astroaomcrs  and 
uticiana  of  all  antiquity  laboured  incessaatly  to  recon- 
X  observuiiona. 

isit^  wliieb  BacoQ  has  here  characterised  may  be 
rii  of  atfet-evi. 

of  the  Den  are  those  which  spring  from  the 

r  c3iarftcter  of  the  individual.     Besides  the  causes  of 

to  all  nmnkind,  each  individual  has  his  own 

(ir  den,  into   which   the   light   is   imperfectly 

d  in  tliu  obscurity  of  which  a  tutelary  idol  lurks, 

B  ihrine  the  truth  is  often  sacrificed . 

I  are  best  adapted  to  mark  the  differences  of 

t  to  catch  at  the  resemblancea  of  things.    Steady 

1  ouderstaudings  are  disposed  to  attend  care^illy, 

i  tk>wly,  and  to  examine  the  most  minute  differences ; 

e  thofle  that  lire  sublime  and  active  are  ready  to  lay  hold 

f  dighU^st  reaemblancos.     Each  of  these  easily  runs  into 

■  one  by  catching  continually  at  diatinctiona,  the 

r  mi  ftffiniticB. 

Is.  ^IM  JdoU  of  thti  F(nvm  are  those  which  arise  out  of 

I  intettttniTWt  of  society,  and  those  also  which  arise  from 

■  brieve  that  their  thoughts  govern  their  words ;  but  it 

B  Ittniens  by  a  certain  kind  of  reaetion  that  their  words 

illy  govern  tK-ir  Ibougbts.  This  is  the  more  pernicious, 

I  wim\n,  being  g«.>neiully  tlie  work  of  the  multitude,  divide 

I  ttceonling  to  the  lines  most   conspicuous  to   vulgar 

Bunc«,   when    words    are    examined,   few 

■  found  in  which,  if  at  all  abstract,  they  convey 

_bly  precise  and  defined. 

k  IdoU  of  the  Tlieaire  are  the  deceptions  which  have 

1  the  dognuis  of  different  schoob. 

Eai  »ff«y  systoms  as  existed,  so  many  represenbvtions  of 

■  truridi  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage.   Hence, 

e'»f  tdota  Thtatri.    They  do  not  entor  the  mind  imi>er- 

Jbly  like  the  other  three ;  a  man  must  labour  to  acquire 

■.aod  they  are  often  Ibe  n^auH  of  great  leiiruing  and  study. 
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After  these  preliminary  discussions  Bacon  proceeds,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  his  Orgomwmy  to  describe  and  exemplify  the 
nature  of  indnction* 

The  first  object  must  be  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  pheno- 
mena to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modificaiions  and  varieties. 
This  history  is  to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facts  as  spon- 
taneously offer  themselves,  but  all  the  experiments  instituted 
for  the  sake  of  discovery y  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
useful  arts.  It  ought  to  be  composed  with  great  care ;  the 
&cts  accurately  related  and  distinctly  arranged ;  their  au- 
thenticity diligently  examined ;  those  that  rest  on  doubtful 
evidence,  though  not  rejected,  yet  noted  as  uncertain,  with 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  so  formed.  This  last  is  very 
necessary,  for  facts  often  appear  incredible  only  because  we 
are  ill-informed,  and  cease  to  appear  marvellous  when  our 
knowledge  is  further  extended.  This  record  of  facts  is  Natural 
History. 

The  Natural  History  being  prepared  of  any  class  of  phe- 
nomena, the  next  object  is  to  discover,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
different  facts,  the  cavse  of  these  phenomena,  or,  as  Bacon 
calls  it,  the  form.  The  form  of  any  quality  in  a  body  is  some- 
thing convertible  with  that  quality  ;  that  is,  where  it  exists 
the  quality  exists :  thus,  if  transparency  in  bodies  be  the  thing 
inquired  after,  the/arm  of  it  is  sometliing  found  wherever  there 
is  transparency.  Thus  form  differs  from  ca^ise  in  this  only :  we 
call  it  form  or  essence  when  the  effect  is  a  permanent  quality ; 
we  call  it  cause  when  the  effect  is  a  change  or  an  event. 

Two  other  subjects,  subordinate  to  formsy  but  often 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  are  also  occasionally  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  These  are  the  latent  process,  //i/r/M 
2)roc€s»us;  and  the  latent  schematism,  lateyi^  schcmafi^viuji. 
The  former  is  the  secret  and  invisible  progress  by  which  sen- 
sible changes  are  brought  about,  and  seems  in  Bacon '8 
acceptation  to  involve  the  principle  since  called  the  hir  of 
continuity y  according  to  which  no  change  however  small  can 
be  effected  but  in  time.  To  know  the  relation  betwei^n  the 
time  and  the  change  effected  in  it  would  be  to  have  a  iKTfect 


k  of  till!  latent  process.     In  the  firing  of  a  cannon, 
the   eaccession   of    events   during    the   short 
L>en  the  application  of  the  match  and  the  ex- 
the  ball  conatitntes  a  latent  process  of  a  very 
!  and  complicated  nature,  which  however  we  can. 
i  wiUi  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
e  latent  schematism  is  that  invisible  structure  of  bodies 
»o  many  of  their  proi>erties  depend.     Wlien  we 
»  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or  into  the  internal 
if  plants,  etc.  we  are  ezaimining  into  the  latent 


^  onler  to  inquire  into  the  form  of  anything  by  induction, 
5  broaght  togetlier  all  the  facts,  we  are  to  begin  with 
g  what  things  are  thereby  ejtdutlnd  from  the  number 
if  peanble  fonus.  This  conclusion  is  the  first  part  of  the 
(■neeat  of  tndnction.  Thus,  if  we  are  inquiring  into  tlie 
{oalitj  which  ix  the  canse  of  transparency  in  bodies  ;  &om 
\kt  fitct  that  the  diamond  is  transparent,  wc  immediately  ex- 
ilailf*  ranty  or  porosity  as  well  as  finidity  from  these  causes, 
1  being  a  very  soUd  and  dense  body. 
tire  infftonces,  or  those  where  the/omi  is  wanting,  to 
That  glass  when  poimded  is  not  transparent 
B^egstive  fiict  when  the  form  of  transparency  is  inquired 
k  also  that  collections  of  vaponrs  have  not  transparency. 
P&etothoB  collected,  both  negative  and  affirmative,  should, 
e  of  refercnc*,  be  reduced  to  tables. 
r  a  great  many  exclusions  have  been  made,  and  left 
r  principles  common  to  ereiy  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be 
•  the  caniie  ;  and  by  reasoning  from  it  sj-nthetically 
>  try  if  it  will  account  for  the  phenomena.  So 
1  this  excltisire  process  appear  to  Bacon  that  he 
KJ  perhaps  be  competent  to  angels  or  Bui>eriur 
r  to  determine  the  form  or  essence  directly,  by 
I  from  the  first  consideration  of  the  subject ;  but 
f  beycuul  the  power  of  man,  to  whom  it  is  only 
»od  at  finft  by  negatives,  and  in  the  lost  place 
I,  after  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.' 
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There  is,  however,  great  difiPerence  in  the  value  of  facts* 
Some  of  them  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  the  highest  degree, 
some  in  the  lowest,  some  exhibit  it  simple  and  uncombined, 
in  others  it  appears  confused  with  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Some  facts  are  easily  interpreted,  others  are  very  obscure,  and 
are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown  on 
them  by  the  former.  This  led  Bacon  to  his  consideration  of 
Prerogative  Instances^  or  the  comparative  value  of  facts  as 
means  of  discovery.  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  different 
species ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  only  the 
most  important. 

I.  InstanticB  solitarice :  which  are  either  examples  of  the 
same  quality  existing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  different  or  of 
a  quality  differing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same.  In  the 
first  instance  the  bodies  differ  in  all  things  but  one.  In  the 
second  they  agree  in  all  but  one.  Thus  if  the  cause  or  form  of 
colour  be  inquired  into,  instantuB  solitarice  are  found  in  crystals, 
prisms,  drops  of  dew,  which  occasionally  exhibit  colour,  and 
yet  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  stones,  flowers,  and 
metals  which  possess  colour  permanently  except  the  colour 
itself.  Hence  Bacon  concludes  that  colour  is  nothing  else  than 
a  modification  of  the  rays  of  light  produced  in  the  first  ciise  by 
the  different  degrees  of  incidence  ;  and  second  by  the  texture 
or  constitution  of  the  surface  of  bodies.  He  mav  be  consi- 
dered  as  ver}^  fortunate  in  fixing  on  these  examples,  for  it  was 
by  means  of  them  that  Newton  afterwards  foimd  out  the 
composition  of  light. 

II.  The  in^tant{<e  migrantes  exhibit  some  projx^rty  of  the 
body  passing  from  one  condition  to  another,  either  frcnn  K*ss 
to  greater  or  from  greater  to  less ;  arriving  nearer  perfoo- 
tion  in  the  first  case,  or  verging  towards  extinction  in  the 
second. 

Suppose  the  thing  inquired  into  were  the  cause  of  white- 
ness in  bodies:  an  infitcndin  migrans  is  found  in  glass,  which 
entire  is  colourless,  but  pulverised  becomes  white.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  water  unbroken  or  dashed  into  foam. 

III.  The    indantiw  ostcnsiva'  are   the  facts  which    show 
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■MM  faitfanthr  propertjr  in  its  highest  stat«  of  power  and 
energy,  when  it  is  either  frood  from  imiiediiaentB  which 
nstully  eonnteract  it  or  ia  itaelf  of  such  force  as  entirely 
ki  rv|tresa  those  impedinients. 

If  the  wviglit  of  air  were  inqtiii-ed  into,  the  Torricellian 
fxperiment,  or  the  barometer,  affords  an  ogiemive  ijis/anee, 
wben  the  cirenmstance  which  conceals  the  weight  of  the 
tliDOtpberc  in  common  cases,  namely  the  pressure  of  it  in  all 
being  entirely  removed,  that  weight  produces 
II  cAbct,  and  snstuina  the  whole  column  of  mercnry  in  the 

V.  The  instnne^t  called  analogmis  or  pairaUd  consist   of 

I  between  which  a  resemblance  or  analogy  is  visible  in 

B  pMticnlars,  notwithstanding  great  diversity  in  all  the 

Such  are  the  telescoi>e  and  microscope  compared  to  the 

It  yna  the  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura  which  led 

t  diacorery  of  tlie  formation  of  images  of  external  objects 

t  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  action  of  the  crystalline  leus, 

I  oCfaer  bnmoora  of  which  the  eye  is  formed. 

t  eomilatm ;  examples  of  certain  qmilities  which 

UfMUtj  one  ajiothcr.     Such  are  flame  and  heat ; 

t  ftlwftj'B  accompanied  by  beat,  and  the  same  degree 

mm  given  substance  being  always  accompanied  with 

I,  or  those  of  perpetual  separation,  are  the 

>  of  the  former,     TIius  trauspoxency  and  malleability 

e  never  combined. 

BCMcCun'tu  miri».     When  in  any  investigation  the 

P  is  placed  Ml  aquilihrio,  as  it  were,  between  two 

I,  «scli  of  which  aocomits  eqnally  well  for  the 

I  u  fax  as  they  ore  known,  nothing  remains  to  be 

9  look  out  for  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  one 

I  and  not  by  the  other.     Such  facts  perform 

w,  erected  at  the  separation  of  two  roiids, 

I  trRTeller  which  to   take  :   hence  culled  entcUil 

[<i«i  cruet'ii  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of 
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induction  that  in  all  those  branches  of  science  where  it 
cannot  be  resorted  to  (an  experiment  being  out  of  onr  power 
and  incapable  of  being  varied  at  pleasure)  there  is  often  a 
great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.* 

It  is  needless  to  criticise  at  any  length  a  set  of  rules  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  has  shown  to  be  inapplicable ; 
but  we  may  point  to  numerous  passages  in  his  works  which 
were  not  only  valuable  in  his  age  but  continue  valuable  in 
our  own.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  insists  on  a  graduated  and  successive  induction,  as  opposed 
to  the  hasty  leaping  from  single  facts  to  wide  generalisations, 
which  continues  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  error,  and  belongs  to  our  native  infirmity.  There 
is  a  slight  defect  in  his  formula,  which  is  too  vague.  Had 
he  said,  *  graduated  Verification  of  inductions,'  we  could  have 
hit  the  precise  mark ;  for  a  series  of  inductions  may  be  gradual 
and  successive,  yet  hypothetical  and  erroneous ;  it  is  the 
Verification  of  each  step  that  alone  can  ensure  certainty. 
And  ifc  is  worth  remarking  in  this  connection  that,  having  im- 
perfectly grasped  the  principle  of  Verification,  he  was  led  to 
luisconoeive  the  value  of  facts,  seeming  to  think  that  quantity 
was  of  more  service  than  quality ;  which  everj-  invest  ij^ator 
knows  to  be  wholly  wrong.  Thus  when  he  blames  the  phi- 
losophers for  theorising  on  a  few  facts,  and  calls  their  *  illicit 
generalisations'  an  anticipation  of  nature,  he  is  right  enough 
in  the  particular  case,  but  vague  and  even  ^vrong  in  principle  ; 
since  a  few  facts  of  one  quality  are  worth  hmidreds  of  another 
quality,  and  the  hypothesis  which  he  calls  rash  may  be  true, 
although  anticipating  the  tardy  process  of  proof.  All  deix?nds 
on  the  validity  of  the  facts  and  verification  of  the  hypothesis. 
One  nulieal  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  its  beiiij?  imiuctiiw 
and  not  also  deductive.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Deductive  Method  alone, 
which  he  saw  his  contemporaries  pursuing,  and  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  predecessors,  that 
he  bestowed  all  his  attention  on  the  Inductive  Method.     ULs 

*  Abridged  from  pLAYFAiu^b  Dissertation. 
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vast  of  matliGmatical  knowledge  had  also  no  BmiLll  shart^  in 
ttds  error.  Allbongh  however  it  maj  be  jnstly  said  that  he 
£d  not  mfficientlj  exemplify  the  Deductive  Method,  it  is  not 
cotreet  to  any  that  he  entirely  neglected  it.  Those  who  assert 
Ui  fcl^«t  that  the  second  part  of  the  Novum  Orgnnvm-  vnxs 
■ever  e(nnpli>tc<I.  In  the  second  port  it  was  his  intentioa  to 
Inat  nf  Dednction,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  passage : 
'Ibe  tndtcationa  for  the  interpi-etation  of  Nature  include  two 
The  first  relates  to  the  raising  of  Axiouih 
e  J  and  the  Becond,  to  the  dvdHcing  or  deriving 
maUtJrom  Aidomg  (de  ducendis  aut  derivandia 
ntis  ooTiB  ab  axiomatibus).'*  We  here  see  that  he 
tded  the  twofold  nature  of  the  method ;  bnt  inas- 
■  he  did  not  publish  the  second  part  of  his  Orijanum, 
r  Bdniit  the  remark  of  Professor  Plajfair,  that '  in  a 
tensire  department  of  physical  science,  it  cannot  be 
Jiot  investigation  has  been  carried  on,  not  i)erhaps 
\j,  but  with  a  less  frequent  appeal  to  experience,  than 
B  €>f  the  Xomim  Organum  would  seem  to  require.  In 
1  inqttirieM  where  mathematical  reasoning  has  been 
;  tSter  a  few  principles  have  been  established  by 

I  Ta«t  multitude  of  truths,  equally  certain  with 

I^BHnples  themselves,  have  been  deduced  from  them  by 

•  applimtiou   of   geometry  and   algebra.  .  .  .  The 

i  of  Bacon  is  therefore  only  necessary  where  the 

d  i»  uew,  and  where  we  have  no  knowledge, 

[,  of  the  powers  employed. 't 

icy  in  mnthonuitit^'al  knowledge  caused  him  to 

rxJc  the  equal  importance  of  De<Inctinii  and  Lidnctiou : — 

a  jutlictously  remarked  that  the  axit/mata  media  of 

Bce  principally  cinistitute  its   value.     The  lowest 

,  until   explained   by   and   resolved   into   the 

*|niiciplea,  of  which  tliey  are  the  consequences,  have 

t  ftccunicy  of  empirical  hiws  ;  while  the  most 

0  (oo  general,  and  include  two  few  ciruumstauces 

•,  ii.  A{>1i.  10. 
f  OtmrmUn  f^tnJ  to  fit  Bify-V  Brilanmca,  pr-  ^8.  <". 
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to  give  sufficient  indication  of  wliat  Iiappens  in  individual 
cases,  where  the  circumstances  are  almost  always  immensely 
numerous.  In  the  importance  therefore  which  Bacon  assigns, 
in  every  science,  to  the  middle  principles,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  agree  with  him.  But  I  conceive  him  to  have  been  radically 
wrong  in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
axiomata  media  should  be  arrived  at ;  although  there  is  no  one 
proposition  in  his  works  for  which  he  has  been  so  extra- 
vagantly eulogised.  He  enunciates,  as  a  universal  rule,  that 
induction  should  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  middle 
principles,  and  fit)m  those  to  the  highest,  never  reversing  that 
order,  and  consequently  leaving  no  room  for  the  discovery  of 
new  principles  by  way  of  deduction  at  all.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  sagacity  could  have  fallen 
into  this  mistake,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  time,  among  the 
sciences  which  treat  of  successive  phenomena,  one  single 
deductive  science,  such  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics, 
acoustics,  etc.  now  are.  In  those  sciences,  it  is  evident  that 
the  higher  and  middle  principles  are  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  lowest,  but  the  reverse.  In  some  of  them,  the  very 
highest  generalisations  were  those  earliest  ascertained  with 
any  scientific  exactness ;  as,  for  example  (in  meehuiiies),  the 
laws  of  motion.  Those  general  laws  had  not  indeed  at  tinst 
the  acknowledged  universality  which  they  acquired  after 
having  been  successfully  employed  to  explain  many  classes  of 
phenomena  to  which  they  were  not  originally  seen  to  be 
applicable ;  as  when  the  laws  of  motion  were  employed  in 
conjunction  with  other  laws  to  explain  deductively  tlie  celestial 
phenomena.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  proiK)sitit>iis 
which  were  afterwards  recognised  as  the  most  general  truths 
of  the  science  were,  of  all  its  accurate  generalisations,  thuse 
earliest  aiTived  at. 

'  Bacon's  greatest  merit  therefore  cannot  consist,  as  we  are 
so  often  told  that  it  did,  in  exploding  tlie  vicious  methiMl  pur- 
sued by  the  ancients,  of  flying  to  the  highest  generalisations 
first,  and  deducing  the  middle  principles  fi-oni  them,  sinee 
this  is  neither  a  vicious  nor  an  exi)loded  method,  but  the 
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f  accpedited  method  of  modem  scieace,  and  that  to 

t  owes   ita  greatest  triumphs.     The  error  of  ancient 

1  (lid  not  consist  in  making  the  largest  generalisa- 

t  fint,  but  in  making  them  without  the  aid  or  wan-ant  of 

I  inductive  methods,  and  applying  them  deductively 

_»ifliinrt  the  neediul  use  of  that  important  part  of  the  deduc- 

I  termed  verification.'* 

e  cuinot  entirely  concur  in  the  concluding  paragraph. 

Bacon   did  not  perhaps  see  the  real  importance 

!  Deductive  Metliod,  he   did   see   the  futility  of  the 

I  ma   it  w»8  employed  hefore  hiB  time ;  and  he   saw 

r  tlia-t  the  cause  lay  in  the  waut  of  '  verification  ' — 

nt   of  '  the  aid  or  waiTant  of  rigorous  inductive 

thin  we  think  his  ^eatiest  merit,  as  we  think 

jct  conception  of  the  Deductive  Method  his  greatest 


I  also  another  potent  reason  why  the  merely  Indnc- 

Dd  should  not  have  contributed  to  any  great  dis- 

and   we   must  borrow  from  the  9y»tmn  of  Logic 

wherein  this  is  exhibited : — 

\M   eicit«id    the  surprise   of  philosophers   that   the 

■yvtein  of  inductive  Logic  has  been  turned  to  so 

*ct   ow!  by  subsequent   inquirers — having   neither 

except  in  a  few  of  its  generalities,  to  be  recognised 

■y,  Dtir  having  conducted,  in  practice,  to  any  great 

lemlts.      But  this,  though  not   \infrequeutly  re- 

■carcely   received   any  plausible   explanation ; 

[eed  have  preferred  to  assert  tliat  all  rules  of 

OBclvsB,  rather  than  suppose  that  Bacon's  rules 

DpoD  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  inductive 

b  bowcver  will  he  seen  to  he  the  fact,  as  soon 

ocHUtdered  that  Bacon  entirely  overlooked  plurality 

All   hia  rules  tacitly   imply  the  assumption,  so 

to  all  wo  know   of  Nature,   that  a  phenomenon 

kTC  more  than  one  cause.'  f 

jjv,  too  long  for  extract,  the  same  author 
«/  Uyie.  iL  521^0.  t  IM.  <i.  373. 
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points  out  a  capital  error  in  Bacon's  yiew  of  the  inductive 
plulosophj,  viz.  his  supposition  that  the  principle  of  elimi- 
nation— ^that  great  logical  instrument  which  he  had  the 
immense  merit  of  first  bringing  into  use — ^was  applicable  in 
the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  unqualified  manner,  to  the 
investigation  of  co-eonstenceSf  as  to  that  of  the  miccessums  of 
phenomena,^ 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  although  his  Method 
had  not  the  power  which  he  confidentlj  assigned  to  it,  his 
eloquence  and  &r-reaching  thoughts  powerfully  affected  both 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations.  He  dignified  the 
scientific  attitude;  he  made  men  proud  of  investigations 
which  otherwise  thej  might  have  disdained ;  he  kept  before 
them  the  vanity  of  the  Sul:rjective  Method,  and  passionately 
urged  upon  them  the  necessiiy  of  patient  interrogation  of 
Nature.  The  splendour  of  his  style  gave  irresistible  power 
to  his  ideas.  '  II  se  saisit  tellement  de  I'imagination,'  says 
M.  Bemusat,  '  qu'il  force  la  raison  k  s'incliner,  et  il  ^louit 
autant  qu'il  Claire.' 

*  System  ofLogic^  li.  127  tt  seq. 
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^  I.  Life  of  Descastes. 


«t  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1596,  there  was 

turn  in  Touraine,  of  Breton  parents,  a   teehle   sickly 

BUDetl  Bene  Descartes  Duperron.     A  few  days  after 

disease  of  the  lunga  carried  off  Lis  mother.     The 

grew  to  be  a  sickly  boy;  and,  till  the  age  of 

life  waa  despaired  of. 

.1  boy  wa«  one  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose.     Few 

iw  liita  creeping  on  the  path,  which  his  companions 

■loog  like  young  colts,  would  have  supposed  that 

whoae  abort  dry  cough  and  paleness   seemed   to 

ui  early  gmTC,  was  shortly  to  become  one  of  the 

men,  whose  works  would  continue,  through  cen- 

be  studied,  quoted,  and  critieiaed.     His   masters 

He  wu  u  pupil  of  promise ;   and  in  his  eighth 

gained  Hus  title  of  the  Toung  Philosopher,  from 

leam,  and  his  constant  questioning. 

Ion   was   confided   to  the   Jesuits.      This   as- 

body  has  many  evils  laid  to  its  door,  but  no  one 

!  to  it  the  praise  of  having  been  ever  ready  to  see 

the   ralue  of  education.      In  the  college  of  La 

joaag  Deacartea  was  iuBtructed  in  mathematics, 

rhetoric,   and   the  ancient   languages.      He 

^t  pupil ;  k^med  quickly,  and  was  never  tired  of 

Wmthe  food  rippUud  by  the  Jesaita   natritioas?    M. 
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Thomas  remarks,  *  There  is  an  education  for  the  ordinary 
man ;  for  the  man  of  genius  there  is  no  education  but  what 
he  gives  himself;  the  second  generally  consists  in  destroying 
the  first.'  And  so  it  was  with  Descartes,  who,  on  leaving 
La  Pl^he,  declared  that  he  had  derived  no  other  benefit 
from  his  studies  than  that  of  a  conviction  of  his  utter  ignor- 
ance, and  a  profound  contempt  for  the  systems  of  philosophy 
in  vogue.  The  incompetence  of  philosophers  to  solve  the 
problems  they  occupied  themselves  with — ^the  anarchy  which 
reigned  in  the  scientific  world,  where  no  two  thinkers  could 
agree  upon  fundamental  points — the  extravagance  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  some  accepted  premisses  led,  deter- 
mined him  to  .seek  no  more  to  slake  his  thirst  at  their 
fountains. 

^  Ajid  that  is  why,  as  soon  as  my  age  permitted  me  to  quit 
my  preceptors,'  he  says,  *  I  entirely  gave  up  the  study  of 
letters ;  and  resolving  to  seek  no  other  science  than  that 
which  I  could  find  in  myself,  or  else  in  the  great  book  of  the 
world,  I  employed  the  remainder  of  my  youth  in  travel,  in 
seeing  courts  and  camps,  in  frequenting  people  of  diverse 
humours  and  conditions,  in  collecting  various  experiences, 
and  above  all  in  endeavouring  to  draw  some  profitable 
reflection  from  what  I  saw.  For  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  I 
should  meet  with  more  truth  in  the  reasonings  which  each 
man  makes  in  his  own  affairs,  and  which,  if  wrong,  would 
be  speedily  pimished  by  failure,  than  in  those  reasouiiii^^s 
which  the  philosopher  makes  in  his  study,  upon  specula- 
tions which  produce  no  effect,  and  which  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him,  except  perhaps  that  he  will  be  more  vain 
of  them  the  more  remote  they  are  from  common  sense, 
because  he  would  then  have  been  forced  to  employ  more 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  to  render  them  plausible.'* 

For  many  years  he  led  a  roving  unsettled  life ;  now  servim; 
in  the  army,  now  making  a  tour  ;  now  studying  mathematics 
in  solitude,  now  conversing  with  scientific  men.    One  constant 

*  Liscours  de  la  Miihode,  p.  6,  t^.  Jvlks  Simox:  Paris,  1844. 
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i  unity  to  those  yarions  pursuits.     He  waa  ela- 

I  auswera  to  ibe  questions  which  perplexed  him  ; 

tparing  his  Method. 

s  ouly  tliree-and-twentj,  he  conceited  the  design  of  a 

t  in  philosophy.     He  waa  at  that  time  residing  in 

r  ijtiurttTS  at  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.     His  travels 

I  BAenrarcIs  comnieQced,  and  at  the  a^  of  thirty-three 

into   Holland,  there  in  silence  and  solitude  to 

B  bis  thoaghta  into  a  consistent  vrhole.     He  remained 

I  mgfat  yi'mra ;   iitid  so  completely  did  he  shut  himself 

S  irortd  that  he  concealed  from  his  friends  the  very 

I  residence. 

a  results  of  this  meditative  solitude  were  given  to 

a  tbo  shape  of  his  celebrated  Disaniree  on  Metlwd, 

:  Mfditalimu   (to   which   he   invented    replies),  the 

prodticfd  was  imiaense.     It   was   evident  to   all 

ui  ori^nal  and  powerful  thinker  had  arisen ;  and 

r  coarse  this  originality  could  not  but  ronse  much 

,  bom  the  very  &«t  of  being  original,  yet  Descartes 

t  day.     His  name  became  European.     His  contro- 

were    European  (joarrels.      Charles   I.   of  England 

1  him  over,  with  the  promise  of  a  liberal  appointment ; 

r  inritatiini  would  probably  have  been  accepted,  hail 

I  ciTil  war  broken  out.     He   afterwards   received   a 

inritAtion  fr^'in   Cliristina   of  Sweden,   who   huJ 

B  of  his  works  with  great  satisfaction,  and  wished 

1  tmta  himself  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.     Ho 

1  it,  uid  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  1649.     His  recep- 

i  most  gratifying,   and   the  Queen  was  so  pleasi^l 

1  him  ju  eani4»tly  to  beg  him  to  remain  with  her,  and 

tonoe  towards  the  establiahinent  of  an  academy 

Bat  the  delicate  frame  of  Descartes  was  ill 

1  lor  tius  wrerity  of  the  climate,  and  a  cold,  caught  in 

r  him  taanuDg  risits  to  Christina,  produced  inflamma- 

D  of  the  longs,  which  carried  him  off.     Christina  wept  for 

Iiail  him  interred  in  the  cemet«ry  for  foreigners,  and 

I  a  long  enlogiimi  upon  his  tomb.     His  reuuiins  weru 
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subsequently  (1666)  carried  from  Sweden  into  Prance,  and 
buried  with  great  ceremony  in  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont. 

Descartes  was  a  great  thinker ;  but  having  said  this,  we 
have  ahnost  exhausted  the  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  him 
as  a  man.  In  disposition  he  was  timid  to  serriUty.  When 
promulgating  his  proo&  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  he 
was  in  evident  alarm  lest  the  Church  should  see  something 
objectionable  in  them.  He  had  also  written  an  astronomical 
treatise;  but  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Galileo,  he  refrained 
frt)m  publishing,  and  always  used  some  chicane  in  speaking 
of  the  world's  movement.  He  was  not  a  brave  man ;  nor 
was  he  an  affectionate  man.  But  he  wns  even-tempered, 
placid,  and  studious  not  to  give  offence. 

§  n.  The  Method  of  Descartes. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  great  work  per- 
formed by  Descartes  was,  like  that  of  Bacon,  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  Method.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
their  separation  fix)m  the  ancient  philosophy  and  tluMr 
exclusion  of  Authority.  If  inquirj'  is  to  be  indei>ondent — if 
Reason  is  to  walk  alone,  in  what  direction  must  she  walk  ? 
Having  relinquished  the  aid  of  the  Church,  there  were  but 
two  courses  open :  the  one,  to  tread  once  more  in  the  path 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  endeavour  by  the  ancient  Meth^nls  to 
attain  the  truth ;  or  else  to  open  a  new  path,  to  invent  a 
new  Method.  The  former  was  barely  possible.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  op|>ositi<>ii 
against  the  ancient  Methods;  and  Descartes  himself  had 
been  painfully  perplexed  by  the  miiversal  anarchy  and 
uncertainty  which  prevailed.  The  second  course  was  there- 
fore chosen. 

Uncertainty  was  the  disease  of  the  epoch.  Soeptioisni 
was  wide-spread,  and  even  the  most  confident  dogmatism 
could  offer  no  criterion  of  certitude.  Tliis  want  of  a  cri- 
terion we  saw  loading,  in  Greece,  to  Scepticism,  Epicure- 
anism, Stoicism,  the  New  Academy,  and  finally  leading  tlie 
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1  into  the  proWnce  of  faith,  to  escape  from  the 

The  question  of  a  citeriou  had  long  been  the 

1  of  philosophy.     Descartes  could  get  no  answer 

I  the  doctors  of  his  daj.     Unable   to   fijid   firm 

Enj   of   the   prevalent   systems ;    distracted   by 

isting  the  condoaions  of  his  own  undcrstand- 

sting  the  eridences  of  his  senaes,  ho  determined 

»  A  tabula  raea,  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge.     He 

I  to  examine  the  premisses  of  every  conclusion,  and 

B  nothing  bat  upon  the  clearest  evidence  of  reason ; 

e  to  conrincing  that  he  could  not  by  any  effort  refuse 

nttoit 

u  given  ns  the  detailed  hi&torj-  of  his  doubts.     He 

I  tu  how  he  found  that  he  could  plausibly  enough 

t  of  ererjthing.  except  of  his  own  existence.    He  pushed 

\  MMptietun  to  the  verge  of  self-auuibilatiou.     There  ho 

tbem,  in  Self,  in  his  Consciousness,  be  found  at 

ll  an  irrvsistiblc  Pact,  an  irreTersible  Certainty. 

1  gn'uiid  vti&  discovered.  He  could  doubt  the  exist- 
\  ul  Uu)  external  world,  and  treat  it  as  a  phantusm ;  he 
b  th©  exiittence  of  God,  and  treat  the  belief  as  a 
;  but  of  the  exiatence  of  his  thinking,  doubting, 
,  of  doubt  was  iK>S8ible.  He,  the  doubter, 
I  Botlung  else  existed.  The  existence  that  waa 
tl  hia  own  Conaciousuess  was  the  primary  Fact,  tlie 
i  titdnbitable  certainty.    'Jleuce  his  famoua  Cngilo,  ergo 

■  :  I  Uiink,  therefore  I  am. 

!■  sotnuwhat  curious,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
I  TcrixU  disputes  of  philoaophers,  not  a  little  in- 
,  tliat  tliia  celebrated  Cogilv,  ergo  Sum,  should  have 

■  fimjnently  attacked  fur  ita  logical  imperfection.     It  has 
I  objtfct«d»  &om   Gassendi  downwards,  that  to  say,  *I 

,  tia^ort   I  am,'  is  a  bi-gging  of  the  question,  since 
■  to  be  provetl  identical  with  thought.   Certainly, 
had  int4-nded  to  prove  hia  own  existence  by 
'  ho  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  pMHo  principii 
,  attiibatea  to  him;   \'u.  that  the  major  premiss, 
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and  tlie  AlexondrianB :  but  it  gave  that  formula  a 
nguilicatJoQ,  a  tiling  it  Lad  befure  alwajs  wauted. 
could  it  be  to  teU  man  to  know  himself'.     How 
to  know  Limaelf?     By  looking  inwards?     We  all  do 
By  examining  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  ?    That  had 
done  without  success.     By  examining  the  i^roeixs  of  hia 
A»  9     That  too  bad  been  accomplished,  and  the  logic 

le  was  tbu  result, 
formula  needed  a  precise  interpretation ;  and  that 
Desoart«a  gave.  Conscioufincss,  said  he,  is 
of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  only  ground  of  absolute 
ity.  Whatever  it  distinctiy  proclaims  must  be  true. 
pfoceas,  then,  is  simple :  examine  your  Consciousness, 
iU  rkrar  replies.  Hence  the  vital  portion  of  his  systtm 
in  this  axiom,  aU.  el-ear  idem  are  true :  whatever  is  clearly 
distinctly  conceived  is  tme.  Thia  axiom  he  calls  the 
m  of  all  science,  the  nde  and  measure  of  truth.* 
he  next  st«p  to  be  taken  was  to  determine  the  rules  for 
{■roper  detvction  of  these  idea« ;  and  these  rules  he  has 
.  down  aa  follows  : — 

'.  Ne»«r  to  accept  anything  as  true  but  what  is  evidently 

to  admit   nothing  but  what  so   clearly  and  distinctly 

leatB  Haelf  as  true  that  there  con  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

L  To  dJTide  every  qnestion  into  as  many  Beparat«  quos- 

■  IS  poanble ;  that  each  part  l>eing  more  easily  conceived, 

iriiol«  may  be  morp  intelligible. — (Analysis.) 

n.  To  conduct  tlie  examination  with  order,  beginning  by 

ijf  objects  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  the  easiest  to 

fcMiwn,  and  ascending  little  by  little  np  to  knowledge  of 

llD'ict  complex. — (Sj-nthesis.) 

'.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and  such  circiun- 

to  be  confident  that  nothing  essential  has  been 


(Wla«U  TrrilaK  <imnl  Mini  ioTrnit  omnium  ■rienti*ram 
M  *<iun  mnniiim  alinrnm  vrrilsttiin  mcnaunim  nc  mguUni  ; 
I  laM  ckti  •«  •listiuciJ!  p«reipliiu  qnim  iitnd  retnm  cat.' — 
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Consciousness  being  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  everything 
of  which  you  are  clearly  and  distinctly  conscious  must  be 
true;  everything  which  you  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive 
exists,  if  the  idea  of  it  involves  existence. 

In  the  four  rules,  and  in  this  view  of  Consciousness,  we 
have  only  half  of  Descartes'  system :  the  psychological  half. 
It  was  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of 
this  half  that  Dugald  Stewart  was  led  (in  controverting 
Condorcet's  assertion  that  Descartes  had  done  more  than 
either  Galileo  or  Bacon  towards  experimental  philosophy)  to 
say  that  Condorcet  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he 
had  pointed  him  out  as  the  Father  of  the  Experimental 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Perhaps  the  title  is  just;  but 
Condorcet's  praise,  though  exaggerated,  was  not  without 
good  foundation. 

There  is,  in  truth,  another  half  of  Descartes'  system; 
equally  important,  or  nearly  so:  we  mean  the  Deductive 
Method.  His  eminence  as  a  mathematician  is  universally 
recognised.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry ;  and  he  made 
this  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The  discovery  that  geo- 
metrical curves  might  be  expressed  by  algebraical  nunib«*rs, 
though  highly  important  in  the  history  of  mathematics, 
only  interests  us  here  by  leading  us  to  trace  his  philosophical 
development.  He  was  deeply  engrossed  in  mathematics  ;  he 
saw  that  mathematics  were  capable  of  a  stiU  further  simpli- 
fication, and  of  a  far  more  extended  application.  Struck  as 
he  was  Avith  the  certitude  of  mathematical  reasonincr,  he 
began  applying  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning  to 
the  subject  of  metaphysics.  His  great  object  Avas,  amidst 
the  scepticism  and  anarchy  of  his  contemporaries,  to  f«L)uiiil 
a  system  which  should  be  solid  and  convincing.  He  fii-st 
Avished  to  find  a  basis  of  certitude — a  starting-point :  this  he 
found  in  Consciousness.  He  next  wished  to  find  a  metln>d 
of  certitude :  this  he  found  in  mathematics. 

'  Those  long  chains  of  reasoning,'  he  tells  us,  *  all.siniple 
and  easy,  which  geometers  use  to  arrive  at  their  most  diflicult 
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luggeated  to  me  tliat  all  things  which  caine 
■ttfain  buman  knowledge  must  ibllow  €ai?h  other  in  a  similar 
Ahii;  and  tltut  provided  we  abstain  from  admitting  uny- 
tting  ■•  true  which  is  not  so,  and  that  we  alwaya  preserve 
■  Oieai  the  ordur  necessary  to  dedace  one  &om  the  other, 
Ikoe  can  be  none  so  remote  to  which  we  cannot  finally 
tflBiii,iiorsoobscnre  but  that  we  may  discover  them.'*  From 
Stmt  giiatpaes  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Descartes'  Method, 
0  see  into  his  whole  system :  Consciousu^s 
ground  of  certitude,  mathematics  the  only 
>tode. 
•ay  therefore  that  the  Deductive  Method  was 
cODpletely  constituted.  The  whole  operation  of  pbilo- 
facDoeforib  consisted  in  deducing  conseqaences.  The 
Itad  been  found ;  the  conclusions  alone  were 
was  held  to  be  true  of  physics  no  less  than 
Tbos,  in  his  PHneipia,  he  announces  his 
giring  a  short  account  of  the  principal  phe- 
\  the  world,  not  that  he  may  use  them  as  reasons 
;  for  be  adds,  'we  desire  to  deiiuce  tjfeetg 
not  eave»fr&n  effects :  hut  only  in  order  that  out 
faunntteiBble  effects  which  we  learn  to  he  capable  of 
Aem  the  same  causes,  we  may  deteruiiue  our 
some  rather  than  others, 't 
Method  of  Descartes,  our  readers  will  hear 
i  that  8ome  French  writers  have  declared  it  to 
Method  as  that  hiid  down  by  Bacon  ;  and  this 
be  b«tghteaed  on  learning  that  M.  Victor 
fa  one  of  those  writers.  He  says,  '  Let  us  now  see 
De«cartefl  baa  done.  lie  has  established  in  France 
Method  thai  England  has  endeavoured  to  attribute 
\j  to  Bacon ;  and  he  has  established  it  with  less 
of  inafpnatiun   in   style,   but  with   the  superior 

I  PUw.  fu%  iii.  p.  fil.  The  phrsH,  'mpunnt  •nim  ratianr* 
MBilr  WMi  ntnn  i  conlnno  cmusnim  nb  pffcclibDi  drdair'  n.' 
«  miiiM  th>  Baton  ut  bl»  bifUimI,  w  oppotcd  lii  Uis  uidiiad  of 
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precision  whicli  must  always  cliaractcrise  one  who,  not 
content  with  laying  do^vn  rules,  puts  them  himself  in  prac- 
tice, and  gives  the  example  with  the  precept.'*  M.  Cousin 
then  quotes  the  four  rules  we  have  abeady  given ;  and  seeing 
in  them  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  which  he  believes  solely  to 
constitute  the  Method  of  Bacon,  declares  that  the  two 
Methods  are  one.  Such  a  statement  requires  no  refiitation ; 
nor  indeed  would  it  have  been  noticed,  did  it  not  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  term  Method  is 
employed  by  many  writers. 

And  here  may  be  resumed  and  closed  the  parallel  pre- 
viously commenced  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  assigning 
to  each  his  distinctive  position.  Both  may  be  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Objective  Method,  though  both  in  varying 
degrees  failed  to  complete  that  attempt  by  an  extension  to 
all  matters  of  inquiry,  embracing  both  man  and  the  world. 
The  aberration  is  especially  noticeable  in  Descartes,  who, 
having  subordinated  all  cosmical  speculations  to  the  Objective 
Method,  having  promulgated  an  hypothesis  which  was  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  world  on  the  properties  recog- 
nised in  matter  without  the  intervention  of  occult  qualities, 
entities,  or  volitions,  and  having  even  extended  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  chief  physical  aspects  of  the  organism,  broke 
suddenly  away  when  he  arrived  at  mental  and  social  pro- 
blems, and  reintroduced  the  Subjective  Method,  which  indeed 
he  proclaimed  (though  he  was  untrue  to  his  announcement) 
to  be  ^^  Method  of  all  philosophic  research.  His  aberration 
is  all  the  more  striking  because  he  had  boldly  asserted  the 
automatism  of  animals.  He  denied  that  they  had  moral  and 
mental  fitculties :  they  were,  he  said,  machines.  This  hypo- 
thesis has  been  variously  interpreted.  It  is  too  repugnant 
to  common  sense  to  gain  general  acceptance,  and  being  so 
repugnant,  it  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  critics  to  explain 
how  Descartes  came  to  adopt  it.  I  am  not  prepared  with  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  but  note  that  this  effort  to  reduce 

*  But.  de  la  PhU.  I09011  m.  p.  91,  cd.  Bnixellcs,  1840. 
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t  emiceptio 


lomena  to  a.  mecbanisin  is  only  an  extension  of 

to  redncc  eosmicaJ   phenomena  to  a  mechanism, 

the  ileulul  of  a  soul  to  brutes  is  a  rigorous  con- 

of  the  Metho<l  employed  by  him.* 

on  the  one  hand  Lis  antagonism  to  the  Scholastio 

tlij,  aided  by  his  scieutidc  knowledge,  led  Iiim  to  the 

poiDt  of  view  in  studying  Cosmology,  while  on  the 

md   his   pfffchological    inquiries   reintroduced   the 

point  of  riew,  and  thus  not  only  thwarted  the 

ion  of  Method  but  led,  as  it  always  leads,  to 

■erft^^tiou  in  the  application  of  particular  methods. 

employment  of  Method  includes  both  the  Induction 

■nd  the  Deduction  of  Descartes,  with  some  Bub- 

which  neither  of  them  understood,  especi- 

lUC   of  Hyjxithesis   and   Experiment.      If  it   was 

error  to  undervalue  Deduction,  it  was  no  leas  the 

of  Descartes  to  undervalue  Induction,  owing  to   the 

of  iJie  Subjectire  Method,  which  naturally  leads  to 

:e  of  overiooldng  the  essential  requisite  of  Veriti- 

The  Subjective  Method   is   always   deductive,  and 

are  logically  formed  on  the  same  process  as 

Objective  Method;  but  there  is  a  philosophical 

between  the  two :   the  data  of  the  first   ore  not 

iniloctiDas,  nor  are  tlie  conclusions  verified  by  con- 

with   reality;    the   data   and   conclusion   of  the 

uly  TOiified. 

Im  KMm*  inconr^imia  rJuIs  do  eette  singnli^n  thioriu 

I  di  noUt  que  e'tal  ptititimf-al  poor  lu  rilatet  qnv  Id 

t  lia  PBUtnlMtco  dn  aiicle  diTiiiir.  furunt  giwIuFlltiuitnt 

ts  raiBii  (JjurBlioa  fundimcnUli:  qui>  Dacaitra 

ftbUr  antra  rtnxlB  in  rhonuDc  ct  wlU  dca  imuDaiu.'-^Coim : 

MlMK,  iiL  743.      'Lc   falnciu  purtaET'  citiri   par  DescHrtt^ 

(flk«d(^  MBOilirllF  i)Tii'  ill'  pnicnn.r  t  In  mjthode  pmiliTe  ta 

M  fottnattoD  gtwlai-Ui-,  Jotqu'A  re   qun   ta  cuufliroiion    ffit 

poor  Ini  ptmitlUe  dt  »'eniparrr  cnfin  da  sonl  ts^t-l  qui  lui 

4iL'~IM.  p.  TTI.     ll  sli'iiikl  I"'  n'ldxil  tlial.  hovcTcr  ahgunl 

hat*  wwawi,  it  trw  aprMlilj  fcpnxluced  by  tlii!  majorilj  ptl'H 

I  miMitj  wilb  it,  nor  u  il  jex,  Sully  extioct ;  Tor  wbut  in  Ilit 

mini*  ira|>rllal  hj  Initii.et  lu  wtioiiB  •rlilch  iu  man  urr  Ihr 

batt  ■  •n^m  hrra  i^  tlii<  nutiuD  UM  aniwiila  an  n 

AfKUouT 
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Althougli  Bacon  failed  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
Deduction  yet  lie  did  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  objective 
point  of  view,  and  sought  the  laws  of  phenomena  in  the 
order  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  He  sought  an  alliance 
with  scientific  research,  and  did  his  best  to  institute  its 
methods.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  illusions  of  the  Sub- 
jective Method.  Not  so  Descartes.  His  basis  was  subjective. 
He  attempted  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  external 
phenomena  according  to  deductions  from  unverified  data. 
So  &x  from  looking  out  of  himself  for  the  explanation  of 
external  phenomena,  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  discover  in 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas  a  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  world.  This,  indeed,  Leibnitz  proclaims  as  his  chief 
merit.*  Although,  therefore,  Descartes  sought  alliance 
with  scientific  research,  his  Philosophy  was  essentially  me- 
taphysical; and  although  he  made  discoveries  in  Science, 
his  fame  is  that  of  a  great  metaphysician. 

While  Bacon  urged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  from 
effects  to  causes,  Descartes  proceeded  fi^m  causes  to  effects. 
Bacon  erred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  we  should  seek, 
as  to  the  operation  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  as  to  the 
methods  of  search.  Descartes  erred  still  more  gravely  in 
starting  from  data  that  were  logical  figments  or  subjective 
inspirations.  Both  separated  Philosophy  from  Theolo^fv, 
and  thus  consummated  the  long  struggle  which  accouij^mieil 
the  birth-pangs  of  modem  culture :  but  Bacon,  true  to  the 
objective  point  of  view,  declared  the  problems  of  Theolo^' 
and  Ontology  to  be  inaccessible  to  reason,  consequently 
beyond  the  province  of  Philosophy;  Descartes,  true  to  the 
subjective  point  of  view,  declared  them  to  be  soluble  ouhj 
by  reason,  and  made  it  the  primary  object  of  Philosophy  to 
solve  them. 

It  is  therefore  with  justice  that  modem  Science  looks  up 
to  Bacon  as  its  illustrious  herald,  and  modem  Metaphysics 

*  'On  ne  pout  nior  que  Descartes  n'ait  apport^  de  Ix-Ues  choses ;  surtout  il  a 
le  mcrito,  renouvellant  Tentn-prise  de  PLiton,  de  detourner  les  esprit s  des  con*id<>- 
rationa  senaiblca.'— Leibnitz  :  Sur  unc  Rcjorme  de  la  Phtlos.  lYcmierf, 
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I  its  »nc««trj'  in  the  schools  which  issued  directly  from 
The   metuphyaical  character  of  the  Cartesian 
iphj  is  well  expressed   by   Fontenelle  in  his  parallel 
I>escartes   and   Newton :     '  Tous   deux,  g^ometrea 
\b,  out  ru  la  n^ssit^  de  transporter  la  gi^ometrie 
>  Ik  physique.    .  .  .     Mais  I'un,  prenant  un  vol  hardi,  a 
I  pla<rer  a  la  source  de  tout,  se  rendre  maitre   des 
principes    par    quelques    idee  8   clairea   et   fouda- 
,  pour  n'avoir  plus  qu'a  descendre  aux  ph^nomenes 
kis  i»tni«  comme  a  des  cons^uences  n^cessaires;  I'autre, 
I  ttmide  oa  pins  modeste,  a  commence  aa  marche  par 
•  lea  ph^nomenes  poui-  remonter  ans  principes 
,  r^solu  de  les  admettre,  quels  que  les  put  douner 
ment  dea  consequences.      L'un   part   de   ce   qu'il 
nettement   pour  trouTer  la   cause  de  ce  qu'il  voit ; 
I  p«rt  de  ce  qu'il  voit  pour  en  trouver  la  cause,  aoit 
!,  aoit  obecore.' 

$  HL  Application  of  the  Method. 

fast  application  of  Descartes'  Method  was  not,  as 
to  proTe  liis  own  existence  (for  that  neither 
of  toxical  proof  nor  of  disproof:  it  was  a  primary 
the  existence  of  God. 
Conscionsness,  be  found  that  he  had  the 
ituiding,  by  God,  a  anhstunce  infinite, 
famnatAble,  independent,  omniscient,  omnipotent. 
to  him,  wa«  as  certain  a  truth  as  the  truth  of  his  own 
I  oust :  not  only  do  I  exist,  but  exist  aa  a 
beimbly  imperfect  finite  being,  subject  to  cliange — greatly 
it,  and  incapable  of  creating  anytliing.  In  this,  my 
I  find  by  my  finitude  that  I  am  not  the  All ; 
rmy  imperfection,  that  I  am  not  perfect.  Yet  an  infinite 
being  must  exist,  because  infinity  and  perfection 
p  bntilicd,  OB  correlatives,  in  my  idcag  of  imperfection  and 
God  therefore  exists :  his  esiatence  is  dearly 
in  my  Consciousness,  and  can  no  more  be  a 
of   doubt,   wlien   fiiiriy    considered,   thivn   luy   own 
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existence.  The  conception  of  an  infinite  being  proves  his 
real  existence ;  for  if  there  is  not  really  such  a  being,  I  most 
have  made  the  conception ;  but  if  I  could  make  it,  I  can 
also  xmmake  it,  which  evidently  is  not  true ;  therefore  there 
must  be,  externally  to  myself,  an  archetype  fix)m  which  the 
conception  was  derived. 

^  The  ambiguity  in  this  case,'  it  has  been  remarked,*  ^  is 
the  pronoun  J,  by  which  in  one  place  is  to  be  understood  my 
wMy  in  another  the  laws  of  vny  nature.  If  the  conception, 
existing  as  it  does  in  my  mind,  had  no  original  without,  the 
conclusion  would  unquestionably  follow  that  I  had  made 
it — that  is,  the  laws  of  my  nature  must  have  spontaneously 
evolved  it;  but  that  my  wUl  made  it  would  not  follow. 
Now,  when  Descartes  afterwards  adds  that  I  cannot  unmake 
the  conception,  he  means  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an 
act  of  my  will,  which  is  true,  but  is  not  the  proposition  re- 
quired. That  what  some  of  the  laws  of  my  nature  have 
produced,  other  laws,  or  the  same  laws  in  other  circum- 
stances, might  not  subsequently  efface,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  establish.' 

His  second  demonstration  is  the  weakest  of  the  throe. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  not  irrefragable,  upon  his  prin- 
ciples. The  third  demonstration  is  peculiarly  Cartesian, 
and  may  be  thrown  into  this  syllogism : — 

All  that  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  as  contained 
in  anything  is  true  of  that  thing. 

Now  we  conceive,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  contained  in  the  idea  we  have  t»f 
him. 

Ergoy 
God  exists. 

Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  he  had  to 
prove  the  distinction  between  body  and  soul.  This,  to  him 
was  easy.  The  fundamental  attribute  of  Substance  must  U» 
extension,  because  we  can  abstract  from  Substance  all  the 
qualities  except  extension.     The  fimdamental   attribute    of 

*  Mill  :  Sj/stcm  of  Lxjic,  ii.  447. 
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tboagbt,  because  by  tbis  attribute  Mind  is  revealed 
Now,  according  to  one  of  his  logical  axioms,  two 
are  really  distinct  wben  their  ideas  are  complete, 
way  imply  each  otber.     The  ideas,  therefore,  of 
ajid  thought  being  distinct,  it  follows  that  Sub- 
I  Mind  are  distinct  in  essence. 
need   not  pursue   our   analysis  of  his  metaphysical 
further.     We  only  atop  to  remark  on  the  tuiture  of 
of  God  and  the  soul.      It  is,  and  was, 
piovQ  the  exist«nc€  of  God  from  what  is  called  the 
of  design.*     Descartes  neither  started  from  design 
which  must  have  a  mover :  he  started  from 
ideas  of  perfection  and  infinity ;  hia  proof  was 
of  hia  idea  of  God.     Hia  method  was  that  of 
and  deduction.     To  define  the  idea  of  God,  and 
construct  the  world — not  to  contemplate  the  world, 
nee   infer  the  existence  of  God — was  the  n>ute  he 
I*  it  not  eminently  the   procedure  of  a  matbe- 
?  and  of  a  matliematician  who  has  taken  Conscious- 
bit  starting-point? 

ute«'  speculations  are  beautiful  exemplifications  of 
;  luid  be  follows  that  Method,  even  when  it  leads 
tlie  wildest  couclusions.  His  physical  speculations 
\e»  adminihle  [he  mode  imiiortaiit  discoveries  in 
bot  mostly  fanciful.  The  famous  theory  of  vortices 
IP  mention  here,  as  an  example  of  bis  Method. 

banishing  the  notion  of  a  va-cmim,  not,  as  bis 
mid,  becikuse  Xatnre  baa  a  horror  of  vacuum, 
tbe  essence  of  Substance  being  extension, 
0  U  extension  there  is  Substance,  consequently 
ifl  a  chimera.  Tlic  substance  which  fills  all 
most  bo  ossomed  as  divided  into  equal  angolar  parts. 
mtut  tbii  b«  uvamcd  9 — Bucause  it  is  the  most  simple, 
the  moet  natural ,  supposition.  This  substance 
in  motion,  tbe  parts  are  ground  into  a  spherical 
I  tho  corneTs  thu*i  niblieil  off,  like  filings  or  sawdust^ 
and  more  subtli;  kind  of  aubBtancc.     There  is. 
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besides,  a  kind  of  substance,  coarser  and  less  fitted  for 
motion.  The  first  kind  makes  luminous  bodies,  such  as  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars ;  the  second  makes  the  transparent  sub- 
stance of  the  skies ;  the  third  kind  is  the  material  of  opaque 
bodies,  such  as  earth,  planets,  etc.  We  may  also  assume  that 
the  motions  of  these  parts  take  the  form  of  revolving  circular 
currents,  or  vortices.  By  this  means  the  matter  will  be  col- 
lected to  the  centre  of  each  vortex,  while  the  second  or  subtle 
matter  surrounds  it,  and  by  its  centrifdgal  effort  constitutes 
light.  The  planets  are  carried  round  the  sun  by  the  motion 
of  this  vortex,  each  planet  being  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  vortex  suitable  to  its  solidity  and 
mobility.  The  motions  are  prevented  from  being  exactly  cir- 
cular and  regular  by  various  causes.  For  instance,  a  vortex 
may  be  pressed  into  an  oval  shape  by  contiguous  vortices.* 

Descartes,  in  his  Physics,  adopted  a  method  which  per- 
mitted him  to  set  aside  the  qualities  and  the  substantial  forms 
(which  others  were  seeking),  and  to  consider  only  the  rela- 
tions of  number,  figure,  and  motion.  In  a  word,  he  saw  in 
Physics  only  mathematical  problems.  This  was  premature. 
Science,  in  its  infancy,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Deductive 
Method  alone :  such  a  process  is  reserved  for  its  maturity. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Deduction  is  only  valid  when  it  is 
employed  on  the  Objective  Method. 

But  Deduction  is  a  potent  instrument,  and  Bacon's 
greatest  error  was  in  not  sufficiently  acknowledging  it. 
Hence  we  may  partly  account  for  the  curious  fact  that  Bacon, 
with  his  Induction,  made  no  discoveries,  while  Descartes, 
with  his  Deduction,  made  important  discoveries.  Of  course 
the  greater  physical  knowledge  of  Descartes,  and  the  greater 
attention  bestowed  by  him  upon  physics,  had  much  to  do 
with  this,  by  giving  him  an  objective  basis  :  but  his  Method 
also  assisted  him,  precisely  because  his   discoveries  were  of 

*  We  have  followed  Dr.  Whkweij/s  exposition  of  this  theory,  as  pveii  ]>y  him, 
i7/W.  of  Ind.  Sciences,  ii.  p.  134.  The  i\ader  will  do  well,  however,  tu  tuni  al^o  to 
Di-aM'ARTiw'  own  exi)08itiou  iu  the  Vrincipin  Philoscrphitp,  whei\'  it  'i»  illustrali-Hi  by 
dingraniH. 
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t  which  the  mathematical  reasoning  was  strictly 

had  read  Bacon  there  is  no  donbt.  He  haa 
praised  Bacon's  works  as  leaving  nothing  to  be 
on  the  subject  of  experience ;  bnt  he  perceived  Bacon's 
and  declared  that  we  are  '  liable  to  collect  many 
experiences  of  particulars,  and  not  only  snper- 
false,*  if  we  have  not  ascertained  the  tmth  If/ore 
these  experiences.  In  other  words,  experiment 
be  the  verification  of  an  a  priori  conception ;  whereaa 
leon  tew^hes  as  to  form  oar  conceptions  from  experiment. 
We  b>v«  said  enough  to  make  the  Method  of  Descartes 
yncii«ble.  His  position  is  that  of  founder  of  the  Deduc- 
K  Hethod  oirthe  basis  of  Consdouanesa.  His  scholars 
Ij  be  divided  into  the  mathematical  eultivatora  of  Physics 
|3  the  dcductire  cnltivators  of  Philosophy.  By  the  first  he 
H  cpMdilj  Borpassed,  and  his  influence  on  them  can  only  be 
g&rded  as  an  impnUion.  By  the  second  he  was  continued  t 
B  principUv  were  unhesitatingly  accepted,  and  only  de- 
lo[>t^  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
Bis  philoM'phioai  Method  subsists  in  the  present  day.  It 
tiw  Hittbtid  implicitty  or  explicitly  adopted  by  most  meta- 
in  tlieir  sfteculations  upon  ontological  subjects. 
od  Method  9  The  question  is  of  the  highest  im- 
we  will  (mdeavoor  to  answer  it. 


§  TV.  Is  THE  Method  Tbce  ? 

I  Dedicatory    Epistle  prefixed   t«   his   MeiUtationg, 

^  drvlareH  that  his  demonstrations  of  the  existence 

'  eqnal,  or  even  anrpass,  in  certitude  the  demon- 

of   Reometry,'     Cjjon   wliat  does   he   found   this 

Be   foonds  it  upon  the  very  nature  of  certitude. 

I  ia  -the  basis  of  all  certitude.     Whatever  I  am 

M  of,  I  must  be  certain  of;  all  the  ideas 

.  in  my  ConBcJousness,  as  distinctly  conceived, 

t  tne.     The  belief  t  Imvv  in  my  existence  is  derived 
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from  the  fact  of  my  CJonsciousness :  I  thinks  therefore  I  exist. 
Now  as  soon  as  I  conceive  a  tmth  with  distinctness,  I  am 
irresistibly  led  to  believe  in  it ;  and  if  that  belief  is  so  firm 
that  I  can  never  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  which  I 
believe,  I  have  all  the  certitade  that  can  be  desired. 

Further :  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  anything  exter- 
nal  to  us  except  through  the  medium  of  ideas.  The  consequence 
is,  says  Descartes,  that  whatever  we  find  in  the  ideas  must 
necessarily  he  in  the  external  things. 

It  is  only  in  our  minds  that  we  can  seek  whether  things 
exist,  or  not.  There  cannot  be  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
in  a  cause.  The  external  thing,  being  the  cause  of  the  idea, 
must  therefore  possess  as  much  reality  as  the  idea,  and  rice 
versd.     So  that  whatever  we  conceive  as  existent  exists. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Descartes'  system  is  erected ; 
if  this  basis  be  rotten,  the  superstructure  must  fSall.  If  the 
root  is  vitiated,  the  tree  will  bear  no  ftnit.  No  thinker,  ex- 
cept Spinoza,  has  so  clearly,  so  frankly,  stated  his  criterion. 
And  the  criterion  is  fallacious.  The  very  Consciousness  to 
which  he  appeals  convicts  him.  There  is  this  fallacy  in  his 
system:  Consciousness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  certitude, 
for  me;  if  1  am  conscious  that  I  exist,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I 
exist ;  if  I  am  conscious  of  pain,  I  must  be  in  pain.  This 
is  self-evident.  But  what  ground  of  certitude  can  my  Con- 
sciousness afford  respecting  things  which  are  7iot  me?  How 
does  the  principle  of  certitude  apply?  How  far  does  it 
extend  ?  It  can  only  extend  to  things  which  relate  to  mo. 
I  am  conscious  of  all  that  passes  within  myself;  but  I  am 
not  conscious  of  what  passes  in  not-self:  all  that  I  can 
possibly  know  of  the  not-self  is  in  its  effects  upon  me. 

Consciousness  is  therefore  *  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined  '  to 
7)1  n,  and  to  what  passes  within  me  ;  so  far  does  the  principle 
of  certitude  extend,  and  no  farther.  Any  other  ideas  we 
may  have,  any  knowledge  we  may  have  respecting  }iot'tt,If 
can  only  be  founded  on  inferences.  Thus,  I  bum  myself  in 
the  fire  :  I  am  conscious  of  the  sensation  ;  I  have  certain  and 
immediate  knowledge  of  that.     But  I  can  only  be  certain 
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lias  taken  place  in  my  oonacioTisneBS ;  when 
cliaoge  I  infer  the  existence  of  iin  external  object 
,B»y  inference  maif  l>e  correct,  but  I  hare  obviously 
groond;  CoosciouenesB — my  principle  of  certi- 
!  here :  I  go  out  of  rnyaelf  to  infer  the 
something  which  is  not-self.  My  knowledge  of 
iminediale,  indubitable.  My  knowledge  of 
is  nwtiaie,  uncertain, 
therefore  we  leave  tlie  ground  of  Consciousness 
thst  of  infvrenee,  avenues  of  doubt  are  opened.  Other 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  inference  to 
or  to  refute  it.  The  mathematical  certainty  which 
attributed  to  these  inferences  becomes  a  great  lui- 
He  says  we  only  know  things  through  the  medium 
We  accept  the  proposition  as  unquestionable.  But 
says  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  whatever  we 
ideas  most  necessarily  be  tme  of  the  things. 
is,  tJtat  as  ideas  are  caused  in  us  by  objects,  and 
'OTety  «^ect  must  bare  aa  much  reality  as  the  cause — the 
eijiutl  U>  the  cause — so  must  ideas  have  the  same 
tfaiugs.  Bat  this  is  a  double  fallucy.  In  the  first 
it  is  nut  eqwil  to  Ha  cause ;  it  is  a  mere  conse- 
sn  aatMXtdent,  having  no  such  relation  its  equalUy 
In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  term  '  reality ' 
ia».  Unquestionably  an  effect  really  exists ;  but 
ifity  of  existence  does  not  imply  similarity  of  modes  of 
iteooe.  The  bum  occasioned  by  a  fire  is  as  roal  as  the 
;  bat  it  in  no  way  retemhU*  the  fire. 
Bo  wben  l>eAcartea  says  that  what  is  true  of  ideas  must  be 
of  thini^B,  be  assumes  that  the  mind  is  a  passive  reci- 
t  ■■  mirror,  in  which  things  refiect  themselves.  This  is 
jOfgytLer  faUaciooa ;  the  mind  is  an  attivc  co-operator  in  all 
feeptina — pcrceptiun  is  a  conacioiisness  of  changes  operated 
not  a  oonsciouaneas  of  the  objects  causing  those 
In  truth,  Ko  far  from  our  being  able  to  apprehend 
t<f  things  external  to  us,  there  is  an  impenetrable 
Best  lor  erer  pUc«d  before  our  eyes,  and  that  iu>iienetriihlc 
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screen  is  the  very  Consciousness  upon  which  Descartes  relies. 
When  placed  in  contact  with  external  objects,  they  operate 
upon  us ;  their  operations  we  know,  themselves  we  cannot 
know ;  precisely  because  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mediate, 
and  the  medium  is  our  Consciousness.  Into  whatever  regions 
we  wander,  we  carry  with  us  this  Consciousness,  by  means  of 
which,  indeed,  we  know,  but  all  we  know  is — ourselves. 

Knowledge  is  composed  of  Ideas.  Ideas  are  the  joint 
product  of  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  of  external  causes  on 
the  other;  or  rather  we  may  say  that  Ideas  are  the  internal 
movements  excited  by  external  causes.  Upon  what  principles 
of  inference  (since  we  are  here  on  the  ground  of  inference) 
can  you  infer  that  the  ideas  excited  are  copies  of  the  ex- 
citing causes — that  the  ideas  excited  apprehend  the  whole 
nature  of  the  causes?  The  cause  of  the  &Ilacy  is  in  that 
very  strong  disposition  to  give  objectivity  to  a  law  of  the 
mind;  in  consequence  of  which  we  often  hear  people  declare 
that  something  they  are  asserting  is  *  involved  in  the  idea.' 

An  exposition  of  the  fallacy  which  misled  Descartes  is 
given  by  Mr.  Mansel  in  the  following  admirable  passajrt^: 
*  Clearness  and  distinctness  were  proposed  by  Descartes  as  cri- 
teria of  the  truth  of  ideas;  but  that  philosopher  has  nowhere 
accurately  distinguished  between  thought  properly  so  calleil 
and  other  states  of  consciousness,  nor  between  the  formnl 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  dej)end  on  the  relati(»n  of 
one  thought  to  another  and  the  material  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness which  depend  on  the  relation  of  a  thought  to  its 
object  as  presented.  A  concept  is  formally  clear  when  it  can 
be  distinguished  as  a  whole  from  any  other;  it  is  formally 
distinct  when  its  several  constituent  elements  can  be  analvstnl 
and  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  this  is  a  criterion  i»f 
logical  reality  alone,  of  the  mental  conceivability,  n<.»t  of  the 
extra-mental  existence  of  the  object.  If  I  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  notion  of  gold  and  of  a  mountain,  I  have  also  a 
clear  and  distinct  notion  of  a  golden  mountain,  though  the 
objects  of  the  two  first  notions  are  real,  and  of  the  last 
imaginary.     On  the  other  hand,  a  concept  will  be  materially 
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rand  distinct  if  it  accurately  expresses  tiie  character  of 
h*  object  itself,  and  its  compouent  elements  as  tliey  actually 
t  in  nature.     These  qualities  can  obriously  exist  only  in 
B  ncAions  which  represent  real  objects  ;  and  in  this  case 
)  and  distinctness  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
I  oomparisoD  of  the  object  with  its  notion,  i.e.  by 


that  Descartes  was  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
of  his  canon,  since  he  adds  to  the  requisite 
the  proviso  that  the  idea  shall  involve  existence, 
mwld  Ik-  tantamonnt  to  Mr.  Mansel's  phrase '  material 
Bat  he  gives  no  test  whereby  this  material  clear- 
be  ascertained ;  and  in  his  speculations  the  material 
a  frequently  disregarded.  The  experience,  which 
s  snppoeed  to  have  silently  understood  in  reference 
objects,  could  not  have  been  implied  in  others.  How 
erience  verify  the  material  cleamoas  of  our  formal 
God  ?  of  the  soul  ?  of  cause  ? 
^re  is,  indeed,  but  one  mode  of  escape  for  Descartes,  and 
who  believe  in  the  validity  of  ontological  speciUa- 
namely,  to  assert  the  existence  of  Innute  Ideas,  or — 
theory  is  generally  stated  in  modem  times^-of  Ne- 
Troths  independent  of  all  experience.  If  the  idea 
example,  he  innate  in  ns,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter 
but  of  Consciousness;  and  on  such  an  hypo- 
is  correct  in  believing  that  the  certainty  of 
lie  certainty  of  geometry. 
maintain  that  he  did  not  assert  the  existence  of 
thoof^,  fix)m  it«  having  been  a  doctrine  main- 
by  hit  followers,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  him. 
Stewart  qaot««  the  foUowing  passage  from  Descartes 
Mptr  to  hia  adreTsaries,  who  accused  him  of  holding  the 
of  Innate  Idea«  : — '  When  I  said  tliat  the  idea  of  God 
late  in  as,  I  never  meant  more  than  this,  that  Naturo 
k^ovmI  mm  tifUh  a  faculty  by  which  vin  may  hunu  God ; 
t  haw  never  either  said  or  thought  that  such  ideas  bad 
n*  Umiu  of  bfrncmHrativ*  JlrieNtv.  1  S.^3,  [>.  lU. 
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an  actual  existence,  or  even  that  they  were  a  fqyecies  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  thinking.  .  .  .  Although  the  idea 
of  God  is  so  imprinted  on  our  minds  that  every  person  has 
within  himself  the  faculty  of  knowing  Him,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  mav  not  have  been  various  individuals  who 
have  passed  through  life  without  making  this  idea  a  distinct 
object  of  apprehension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they 
have  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods  have  no  idea  of  God 
whatever/ 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Innate  Ideas.  But  we  must  venture  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dugald  Stewart  on  the  strength  of 
such  a  passage  ;  against  that  passage  we  will  bring  another 
equally  explicit  (we  could  bring  fifty,  if  necessary),  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  Innate  Ideas.  *  By  the  word  idcoy^ 
he  says,  ^  I  understand  all  that  can  be  in  our  thoughts ;  and 
I  distinguish  three  sorts  of  ideas: — adventitiotis,  like  the 
common  idea  of  the  sim;  framed  by  the  mind,  such  as  that 
which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  of  the  sun ;  and  innatcy 
as  the  idea  of  God,  mind,  body,  a  triangle,  and  generally  all 
those  which  represent  true  immutahle  arid  eternal  essences,^  * 
This  last  explanation  is  distinct ;  and  it  is  all  that  the  serious 
antagonists  of  Innate  Ideas  have  ever  combated.  If  Descartes, 
when  pressed  by  objections,  gave  different  explanations,  we 
may  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  a  steady  conception  of  the 
vital  importance  of  Innate  Ideas  in  his  system.  The  &ct 
remains  that  Innate  Ideas  form  the  necessary  g^undwork  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine. 

Although  the  theory  of  Innate  Ideas  may,  in  its  Cartesian 
form,  be  said  to  be  exploded,  it  does  really  continue  to  be 
upheld,  under  a  new  form.  A  conviction  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  some  such  groundwork  for  metaphysical  specu- 
tion  has  led  to  the  modem  theory  of  Necessary  Tndhs.  This 
plausible  theory  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Whcwell  in  his 
rhilosaphy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences;  but  his  arguments  have 

*  Leitres  de  Iktcarita,  liy. 
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I  oonipletel;  answered  by  Mr.  Mill  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
r  John  Hcrachel  on  the  other.* 

I  basis  of  all  modem  ontological  epectilationa  lies  in 
nption  that  we  have  ideas  indepefnji^nt  of  experience, 
■  can  only  tell  na  of  ourselvea,  or  of  phenomena ; 
I  it  can  tell  ua  nothing.     That  we  have  no  ideas 
tent  of  experience  lias   been   clearly  enough  esta- 
i  the  best  schools  of  psychology ;  but  the  existence 
iphrsical  speculation  proves  that  the  contrary  opinion 
1  finds  nnmeroos  upholders, 

fandameutal   question   then   of  modem   Philosophy 

1  Uiis,  Hare  we  any  Ideas  independent  of  Experience  ? 

I  the  attempts  to  solve  it  will  occupy  the  greater  portion 

r  history.     Before  entering  npon  it,  we  must  exhibit  the 

I  of  Descartes  pushed  to  its  ultimate  coucluaiona  in 

i-t 


and  Quarlerly  RfVi'fir,  Jnan  I84t ;  indi-ed, 
ideipiitrtl  uud  rcfuct-d  by  Locnn  toiig  befurc 


ijyie,  Wik  ii.  ch.  T 
isrpnmnilB  bad  hrva 
W.  <*-  6.  7- 

hodnn  vnrfci  on  Dcscartrs,  apart  tcom  nf^itUr  Hiatorics  of 
~M«  FkifaiQCi  BufLLna :  HMvir*  el  Critique  de  la  Rimivtiim 
~  '  IMS :  Ch.  Kriixrvm :  Mattad  de  la  FMIe*.  Modmte,-  Puna, 
Gatkirkli  drr  nniern  P/iiltM>pUe,  LHpiig,  1S47.  utd  Kdho 
IT  HA^m  l'%4/oi.  Bd.  i.  ncidflbeig,  1865.  The  b#M  cdilion  of 
Uiat  bj  Vktuu  Ciitbih,  in  nhn-n  toIs.  Sto.  FnriH,  1H26. 
MM  slao  pnUuhrd  ■  rhiiip  and  roavrnimt  Hlitiiin,  in  on* 
tmitrm  ■>•  Milled,  tliti  Maiitaiitmt,  sod  the  Tftatitt  ofi 
IM4.  Both  of  tluM  bare  been  tnuialal«d  inW  Engliali 
IMS). 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

The  Subjective  Method  carried  to  its  extreme  results  in 

Pantheistic  Idealism, 


-*o«- 


CHAPTER  I. 

8PIN0ZA, 

§  L    His  Life. 

GEE  AT  among  the  greatest  as  a  thinker,  Spinoza  is  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy— a  standing  lesson  of  the  injustice  of  mankind  to  those 
who  are  honest  in  their  opinions  when  the  opinions  happen  to 
be  unpopular.  All  men  declare  it  ignoble  to  pretend  to  lx*lieve 
that  which  the  mind  rejects  as  false  ;  yet  the  many  are  ever 
ready  to  make  the  rejection  a  crime.  You  ought  not  to  be 
a  hypocrite  ;  but  you  ought  not  to  disbelieve  what  we  assure 
you  is  the  truth.  Be  honest  by  all  means ;  only  don't  think 
diflFerently  from  us.  K  you  do,  we  must  suspect  your  morals. 
It  has  always  been  known  that  Spinoza  was  as  gentle  in  his 
life  as  he  was  steadfast  in  his  philosophy;  that  he  lived 
modest,  virtuous,  and  independent,  without  blame  among 
men,  except  for  his  incorrigible  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
ciders.  It  has  been  known  that  if  he  had  been  an  ortluHlox 
Jew,  or  an  orthodox  Christian,  his  career  would  have  been 
held  up  as  a  model,  and  his  character  canonised ;  but  this 
knowledge  for  several  generations  did  not  arrest  almost  uni- 
versal execration,  did  not  prevent  his  name  becoming  a  brand 
of  infamy  ;  so  that  the  accusation  of  Spinozism  was  another 


sriNCKEA :  HIS  UFE.  lai 

•  c   iLtiieistzt,    and  deliberate  jrielding  of  the  Boul   to 

I      tht-'    t4Mnp^r   of  opinion  has  changed.     The  detested 

ixt  is   now    commonlf  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  saint ; 

devU'a     ambaasadw'  is   listened   to   as   if  he   were   a 

bet.     Uen    vie  with  each  otlier  in.  exaggeration  of  his 

t*.     It   is    now  acknowledged  that  he  was  good,  wise, 

■fle,   generouii ;    and  only  polemical   intolerance,   or   the 

wliich   seeks   display   in  paradox,  will   now 

qualities.     We  owe  the  change  to  Leasing 

ihn,  whose  sincerity  and  penetration  at  onoe 

tlie  execrated  writings  a  massive  grandeur  and 

depth,  and  in  the  man  a  moral  elevation  and  aere- 

whicb  claimed  all  honoiir.     Herder,  Goethe,  NovaUs, 

:her,   Sfhclling,  Hegel — each  had   his  emphatic 

to  otter  sgminst  the  vulgar  outcry.     France  followed : 

I  H  would  DOW  be  deemed  as  great  a  mark  of  ignorance 

ik  with  reprobation  of  Spinoza  as  to  shudder  at  the 

of  Galileo.     Thu  man  whom  the  pious  Malebrancbe 

td  dengnate  *  a  wretch '  (un  mtam-ai^),  the  pious  Schleier- 

htK   invoked  aa  a  saint;*  the   man  whom  the  sceptic 

Cttlled   a  '  systematic   atheist,'  the   Catholic   Novalia 

*a  God-iotozicated  man.'     And   yet,  although   the 

piper  haa  tUmagci,  we  may  doubt  whether  Spinoza  will  not 

tfame  to  be  oiuauderatood  by  the  majority :  '  Les  umes 

lyi  Bonawa,  *ont  im  idiome  dont  lea  4uiea  fiiibles 

Itpaa  la  gmumaireu' 

Mi,  from  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  study  of  his 
hiaff,  try  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the 
be  inspired,  and  of  the  veneration  now  felt  for  him. 
fur  what  is  base  and  false  is  not  imperatively 
by  the  eridenee,  mlniinition  becomes  a  duty. 
provided  it  be  sincere,  and  not  a  spurious  noisy 
partly  echo,  partly  sham,  ia  so  noble  a  feeling, 
bealthy  in   Um  infioence  on   the   mind   whose   guest   it 

KuaMiacn:   JVMlMwiu  CArAwnuf.  w.    IS.    SoiuautiucnB :    Stde 
tn  a^i/tm.  p.  47. 
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becomes,  that  even  for  our  own  sakes  we  onght  to  give  it 
hospitality,  while  on  the  highest  grounds  of  justice  it  carries 
its  OYHi  credentials.  Blind  admiration,  indeed,  is  of  no 
benefit;  neither  is  blind  scorn.  Spinoza  needs  but  to  be 
known  to  be  admired.  Hence  it  was  that  his  affectionate 
biographer,  Jean  Colerus,  pastor  at  the  Hague,  though 
trembling  with  a  vague  horror  at  the  consequences  of  what 
Spinoza  taught,  was  so  fitscinated  by  the  beauty  of  thie  life, 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  materials  which 
should  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  goodness  and  purity  oi 
the  heretic.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  thQ  life  was 
one  of  blameless  purity.  Had  there  been  any  rumours  to 
the  contrary,  the  hatred  of  offended  Jews  and  Christians 
would  have  surely  preserved  and  magnified  them.  This 
negative  evidence  is  stronger  even  than  the  positive  details. 
To  be  famous,  to  be  infamous,  and  yet  give  Scandal  no 
morsel  for  malignant  curiosity,  is  the  rare  lot  of  only  the 
rarest  natures. 

Baruch  Despinosa,  or  Benedictus  de  Spinoza,^  was  bom 
on  the  24th  November,  1632,  in  a  house  on  a  Burgwal  of 
Amsterdam,  behind  the  Sjnagogue.t  His  parents  were 
descendants  of  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
Holland  from  the  merciless  Inquisition.  His  father  was  an 
honourable  but  not  wealthy  merchant.  There  were  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  This  is  pretty  much  all  we 
know  of  the  family.  Of  Benedict  himself  as  a  child  we 
know  nothing.  Early  banished  from  the  home  and  hearts  of 
his  relatives,  there  were  none  of  those  pleasant  little  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  boy  which  are  handed  about  with  pride 
when  the  man  becomes  illustrious. 

♦  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  there  is  a  letter  from  Sm^ozA  to  Leibxttt 
in  which  he  signs  himself  B.  Despinosa.  But  when  he  published  his  Abrivlg- 
ment  of  Descartes,  he  wrote  his  name  Spinoza;  and  this  is  thfl  !»p*»lliu^ 
adopted  in  the  Excommunication.  Such  minor  variations  were  little  thought  uf 
in  early  days,  and  even  at  the  present  day  in  France  we  sometime**  see  % 
similar  indifference. 

t  I  trie<l  in  vain  to  discover  the  house.  The  Dutch,  who  have  suffonvl  th<» 
house  where  the  ortho<lox  KuAvSmus  was  l>om,  to  b«'Come  a  low  pin-^h.^J^ 
aro  not  the  people  to  have  been  very  curious  about  thu  birthplace  of  the 
heterodox  Spinoza. 


aatlictitic  glimpao  we  get  of  him  is  that  he  was 

a  theological  career.     His  rabbinical  education 

ich  opportonities  for  the  display  of  precocious 

he   soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 

Saul  Jjeri  Morteira,  who  felt  in  him  the  interest 

feeU  in  a  promising  pupil.   Unhappily  for  teachers, 

pastils  often  become  troublesome :  the  very  ardour 

and  rigour  of  intellect  which  carry  them  beyond 

•ebooli^lowB   carry   them   also,   and    with    increased 

past  those  boundaries  which  Authority  has  fixed. 

becM>mes  dangerous,  eamestnesB  heresy,  and 

pnpO  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  hopelcBs 

Touug  Benedict  asked  such  intelligent  questions, 

•o  ^preciatingly  to  the  replies,  showed  so  nimble 

^,  and  so  much  eagerness  for  light,  that  we 

with  Morteim's  bewilderment,  half  dread, 

when  the  pupil  hurried  on  with  logical  impetuo- 

uildng  qoestions  ioconrenient  to  answer,  and  (.Tointing 

slight  diacrepancies  in  the  answers.     He  was  indeed  a 

papil ;  but  of  a  promise  that  looked  tiireateuing. 

he  was  a  match  for  a  rabbi  in  the  extent  and 

of  biblical   learning.     At   fifteen   he   puzzled  the 

with   questions   to   which   satisfactory   answei-s 

not  fbrtLoomiug.     Morteira,  alarmed,  endeavoured  to 

;  tiiu  inquiring  spirit.     The  att«>mpt  was  futile.     How 

Ike  perknl  of  disquiet  lasted  is  unknown.     Spinoza  had 

(mnnina  bjr  his  freedom ;  and  since  he  would  not  hold 

ngne,  be  had  to  listen  to  threats  mingled  with  sophis- 

Doi.     Naturally,  heterodoxy  grew  with  discussion.     At 

he  felt  that  h«  could  no  longer  remain  a  uiember  of  the 

We  can  eaaily  imagine  the  wrath  excited  by 

Irawal,  not  only  among  the  rabbis^  but  among  the 

of  his  fiuuily  circle.     We  can  picture  the  storming 

and  reproachful  mother,  indignant  sisters, 

and  all  together,  threatening,  sneering, 

irrelovant  arguments :   Why  should  he 

■mbMl  his  forefathers  had  WlJered  ?   What  vanity 


,  wveptog  1 
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in  him  to  pretend  to  a  wisdom  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
wisest  rabbis  ?  What  would  become  of  him  ?  What  could 
be  his  chance  of  success  in  life?  And  the  feelings  of  his 
family — ^were  they  to  be  disregarded?  It  was  dreadful  to 
think  of;  wicked,  selfish ;  certain  to  come  to  no  good. 

The  arguments  of  Morteira  haying  failed,  we  need  not  ask 
what  chance  there  was  in  the  *  wild  and  whirling  words  '  of 
a  family  (with  its  ^  feelings '  unaccountably  disregarded) 
making  any  change  in  his  position.  Threats  were  tried  and 
failed.  Then  a  bribe  was  tried:  the  suasive  influence  of 
money  would  surely  succeed  where  logic  failed  ?  A  pension 
was  proposed  to  him  of  one  thousand  florins  annually,  on  the 
condition  of  his  appearing  fix)m  time  to  time  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  keeping  within  his  own  bosom  certain  trouble- 
some doubts.  The  ^  bad  example '  and  the  ^  scandal '  would 
thus  be  avoided.  Nothing  was  asked  of  him  more  than  is 
asked  by  all  Churches,  when  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
punish',  and  are  weak  enough  to  wish  for  homage  where  there 
is  no  belief.  *  If  you  are  not  with  us  do  at  least  pretend  to 
be  with  us ;  give  us  your  countenance,  if  not  your  heart.' 
To  some  sensitive  consciences  this  is  an  appalling  re- 
quest. It  is  like  an  echo  of  the  tempter's  voice.  Spinoza 
had  one  of  these  sensitive  consciences.  He  not  onlv  would 
not  pretend  to  believe  what  he  did  not  believe ;  he  was  hurt 
at  the  supposition  that  he  could  be  bribed  into  hypocrisy. 

We  can  understand  how  the  rage  of  the  rabbis  was  in- 
tensified by  this  refusal,  without,  however,  belie^T-ng  that 
they  instigated  the  attempt  at  assassination  which  followed. 
I,  for  my  part,  distinctly  refuse  to  believe  that.  I  liave 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  Jews  being  morally  inferior  to 
Christians ;  and  although  fanatics  of  all  stK?ts  have  shown 
themselves  remarkably  indifierent  to  shedding  the  blocxl  of 
opponents,  they  need,  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  scmie 
form  to  legalise  or  legitimise  the  murder  they  decree.  Tlu^v 
cannot  look  into  each  other's  faces,  and  propose  what  each 
knows  will  be  a  murder. 

Memo  aux  yiux  do  Finjusto  im  injnsto  est  IiorriMo.* 

*    BOLLEAU. 
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jon  of  public  bodies  must  be  piiblic,  and  must  be 
by  at  least  the  Tonus  of  legality  or  the  sopliiams  of 
law.'*     Oil  these  general  grounds,  therefore.  I 
mbbis  of  having   instigated  the  attempt.     Fai- 
lle is  the  supposition  tliat  some  fanatic,  hearing 
i(]h1  about  to  fail  upon  his  church,  should  have 
that  be  would  do  the  church  a  service  if  he  arrested 
tl  with  his  kiitfe. 

;  OS  it  may,  one  evening,  on  returning  from  the 
{according  to  one  account),  or  from  the  synagogue 
ling  to  ftjiother),  or,  a^  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  probably 
to  his  home,  which  was  behind  the  synagogue,  a 
htid  un  him,  and  struck  at  him  with  a  knife.     The 
uting  downwards,  only  tore  his  coat  and  grazed  his 
fiuiAtic  escaped.     The  torn  coat  was  preserved 
u  n  memento  of  religious  amenity. 
after  this  exhibition  of  individual  fanaticism  there 
•or  and  more  imposing  exhibition  of  corporate  in- 
in  the  Bulemn  process  of  Escommunication.   There 
lie  and  agitated  crowd  in  the  synagogue  when  the 
wherein  were  deposited  the  Books  of  the  Law 
ed ;  aiul  the  light  of  nnmcrous  caudles  of  black  wax 
apDO  the  long  beards  and  beaded  eyes  of  the  angry 
MorteiriL,  formerly   the   proud   teacher,   now   the 
priest,  ordered  sentence  of  execution  to  be  passed. 
f^yi*a«-  ruee   and   chanted   forth   in   loud   lugubrious 
ita  the  words  of  execration  and  of  banishment.    Tito 
■ia  ran  thos : — 

Acearding  to  wlmt  has  been  decreed  in  the  Council  of 
and  defluitely  determined  in  the  Assembly  of  Saints, 
I  t^jeet,  and  banish,  and  declare  him  to  be  cursed  and  ex- 
agreeftblc  to  the  will  of  God  and  thi  Congtu- 
by  Tirtoo  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  ais 

a  tlw  tcdlowing  paungt:  *Ita  miim  homiDum 

I,  W  ainiaiinU>iiir  (bitp  m  irire  luliilltuii  (it)  «  quid 

I  GJn-nmirfHaliis  Mlonurc   (tiuUnt  nt  iiibil 

ctwiamr.'— rr«rtoi«#    I'hnl-g.-FMlieiu, 
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liunclred  and  thirteen  Precepts  contained  therein.  We  pro- 
nounce the  same  interdiction  used  by  Joshua  with  respect  to 
the  city  of  Jericho ;  the  same  curse  wherewith  Elisha  cursed 
those  wanton  and  insolent  children,  as  well  as  his  servunt 
Geliasi ;  the  same  Anathema  used  by  Barak  with  respect  to 
Meros ;  the  same  Excommxmication  used  anciently  by  the 
members  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  which  Jehuda,  the  son 
of  Ezeldel,  did  likewise  thunder  against  his  servant,  and 
with  all  the  curses,  anathemas,  interdictions,  and  excommu- 
nications which  have  been  fulminated  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  our  master,  to  this  present  day,  in  the  name  of 
Achthariely  who  is  also  called  Jahy  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  in  the 
name  of  the  great  prince  Michael ;  in  the  name  of  Metaterouy 
whose  name  is  like  that  of  his  master ;  *  in  the  name  of 
Bandalphoriy  whose  ordinary  employment  consists  in  present- 
ing flowers  and  garlands  to  his  master  [that  is,  in  offering 
the  prayers  of  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  throne  of 
God].  Lastly,  in  that  name  which  contains  forty-two  letters 
— namely,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush  ;  in  that  name  by  which  Moses  opened  and  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Hod  Sea ;  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  I  am 
that  I  am  and  who  shall  be ;  by  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
great  Name ;  by  His  Holy  Commandments  engraved  upon 
the  two  Tables  of  the  Law.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  the  Tetragrammaton,  the  God  of  Israel  who 
Bita  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.  In  the  name  of  the 
Globes,  Wheels,  mysterious  Beasts,  and  his  ministering 
Angels.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Holy  Angels  who  minister 
before  the  Most  High.  Every  son  of  Israel  or  daughter  of 
Israel  who  shall  trespass  one  of  the  ordinances  denounced 
solemnly.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who 
sits  above  the  cherubim,  whose  holy  and  dreadful  name  was 
pronounced  by  the  high-priest  in  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
Let  him  be  cursed  in  heaven  and  earth  by  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Almighty  God.    Let  him  be  cursed  in  the  name  of  the 

t  The  Iptten  of  tho  word  Metateron  make  up  tho  same  number  with  tho  word 
Schadai,  tho  Ahnightj,  namely,  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 
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prtDce  Michael,  in  the  name  of  Metateron,  whose  name 

Uiat  of  Ilia  Master.     Let  bim  be  ciu-ued  in  the  tianie 

in'e/  Jail,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  cursed  by  the  mouth  of 

luid  Ofanim  and  those  ministering  angels  who 

in  the  presence  of  God  to  serve  him  in  all  puritj  and 

»  he  horn  in  Nuan  (March),  a  month  the  direction  of 
is  assigned  to  Uriel,  and  to  the  angels  of  his  company, 
n  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Uriel,  and  by  the 
of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head, 
w  he  bom  in  Ijar  (April),  a  month  the  direction  of 
kkb  b  awi^oed  to  Zephaniel,  and  to  the  angels  of  his  com- 
W^f  let  bim  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Zephaniel,  and  by  the 
path  of  th«  ongeU  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

M  he  bora  in  Sivan  (May),  a  month  the  direction  of 
kicli  belmga  to  Amriel,  let  him  he  cursed,  &c. 
Wu  bfl  bom  in  Thammiu  (June),  the  direction  of  which 
■ngned  to  Penifi,  let  him  be  ciirsed,  &c. 
Wae  be  bora  in  Ah  (July),  the  direction  of  which  is  as- 
■ed  to  BarkiHy  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 
Was  bo  born  in  Elvt  (Aagnst),  the  direction  of  which  is 
■igned  to  J'eriely  let  bim  be  cursed,  ^c. 

Warn   be  born  in   Tiskri    (September),   the   direction   of 
tfdi  ie  amgued  to  Zuriel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 
fWm*  be  bom  in  Marchrschvan  (October),  the  direction  of 
Ui  is  Maigned  to  Zaehariel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 
Wm  a  bom  in  Ki*klev  (November),  the  direction   of 
idt  il  aMig;ned  to  Adoniel,  let  him  be  cursed,  he. 
'Was  he  born  in  Tefel  (December),  the  direction  of  which 

to  Anatt,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 
'Waa  be  bom  in  Setimat  [January),  the  direction  of  which 
anfpied  to  Oahriel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 
Waa  be  born  in  Adar  (February),  the  direction  of  wliich 
Iwi^iiiiil  to  Rumi*l,  and  to  those  of  his  company,  let  him 
by  the  month  of  Bumiel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  tho 
|eb  of  whom  be  ii  the  head. 

Let  bim  bo  corsed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seven  Angels 
u  pKtide  vrer  the  sotvu  days  of  the  week,  and  by  the 
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moutli  of  all  the  angels  who  follow  them  and  fight  under  their 
banners.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Four  Angels  who  preside 
over  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
angels  who  follow  them  and  fight  under  their  banners.  Let 
him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  seven  principalities.  Let 
him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  princes  of  the  Law,  whose 
name  is  Crown  and  Seal.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  strong,  powerful,  and  dreadftil  God. 

*  We  beseech  the  great  God  to  confound  such  a  man,  and 
to  hasten  the  day  of  his  destruction.  O  God,  the  God  of 
Spirits,  depress  him  xmder  all  flesh,  extirpate,  destroy,  exter- 
minate, and  annihilate  him.  The  ire  of  the  Lord,  the  most 
contagious  storms  and  winds  fall  upon  the  head  of  impious 
men ;  the  exterminating  angels  will  £all  upon  them.  Cursed 
be  he  wherever  he  turn ;  his  soul  shall  go  out  from  him  in 
terror.  His  death  be  in  dire  sickness ;  his  spirit  shall  not 
pass  out  and  away.  Grod  send  the  sharpest  and  most  violent 
evils  upon  him.  Let  him  perish  by  a  burning  fever,  by  a 
consumption,  being  dried  up  by  fire  within  and  covered  with 
leprosy  and  imposthumes  without.  Let  God  pursue  him 
till  he  be  entirely  rooted  out  and  destroyed ;  imtil  his  own 
sword  shall  be  pierced  through  his  own  breast ;  and  his  bow 
shall  be  broken.  He  will  be  like  the  straw  which  is  scattered 
about  by  the  wind.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  pursue  him 
in  darkness,  in  slippery  places,  where  the  paths  of  the 
wicked  are.  His  destruction  will  fall  upon  hiTn  at  the  time 
when  he  does  not  expect  it ;  he  will  find  himself  taken  in  the 
snare  which  he  laid  in  private  for  others.  Being  driven 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  will  be  driven  from  light  into 
darkness.  Oppression  and  anguish  will  seize  him  on  eveiy 
side.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  condemnation.  He  will  drink  the 
cup  of  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty  God,  whose  curses  will 
cover  him  at  his  garments.  The  strength  of  his  skin  shall 
be  devoured.  The  earth  will  swallow  him  up.  God  will  ex- 
tirpate and  shut  him  for  ever  out  of  his  house.  Let  God 
l^ever  forgive  him  his  sins.  Let  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
the  Lord  surround  him  and  smoke  for  ever  on  his  head.     Let 
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contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  fall  upon 

I  Ood  blot  him  from  under  tho  heavens.     Let  God 

liim   to  liis  own  destrnction  from  all  the  tribes  of 

>d  givo  bim  for  his  lot  all  the  curses  contained  in 

ik  (»f  tte  Law. 

you  -who  are  still  living,  Berve  the  Lord  yonr  God, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  David, 
'Che  prophete  of  Israel,  and  eo  many  good  men 
dispersed  amon^  the  Gentiles.  May  it  please  , 
peat  God  to  shower  his  blessings  upon  this  whole  as- 
Mtd  apon  iill  other  holy  assemblies,  and  the  members 
exccjit  thoAc  that  trespass  over  this  Anathema.  God 
nn  nndcr  liis  holy  protection,  God  preserve  them  in 
gnai  merry,  and  deliver  them  from  all  sorts  of  misery 
(HHWoaion.  God  grant  them  all  a  great  many  years ; 
lim  bleas  and  proajtcr  all  their  undertakings.  Lastly, 
|r  the  great  God  shortly  grant  them  tliat  Deliverance 
Ic^  ihej  with  all  the  brethren  of  Israel  expect :  and  be 
I  Hit  graciooa  WiU.     Ajtmi.'  * 

Rliile  th««e  curses  were  chanted  forth  from  one  side,  the 
EDing  soODdfl  of  a  trumpet  accompanied  them  at  intervals 
M  the  oOusT,  The  black  candles  were  reversed,  and  made 
drop  by  drop  into  a  huge  tub  filled  with  blood.  This 
Aai  made  the  spectators  shudder,  and  when  the  close 
and  tlie  lig)it«  were  all  suddenly  immersed  in  the 
Dd.  a  ctj  of  execration  rose  from  all,  and  in  that  darkness 
t  shoots  of  *  Ameu  ! '  to  the  curses. 

TW  Ika^nla  of  Ttwmfff "n •'I'iiii.  ODDUmed  in  a  Kicun)  chIIdiI  '  Kol  Bo ' 
B  V«aum,  tarn.  xariL),  hut  probitlly  ncTcr  qbrI  in  full.  I  htiTe  foand 
■  B^Udi  bat  ia  ihe  Utdc  work  cnlW  vln  Amuai  of  lit  l^r  and 
hmfi  rf  Jj^wa/a.  pabUxhwl  in  Lonrlun,  1T20,  which  Done  of  the  Utter  vn'l«n 
\  t*  tiar*  kwiva.  I>  contain*  ui  ftLbrrviatian  of  the  Life  b;  CoiJiatia.  Btid  a 
M«^^  of  (^  tya^tatiu  7%Hiloffipo-Polilievt.  It  baa  only  Din<-l7-«ix 
tf  hqp  )«i«t.  ipJ  «H  pnbliithdJ  for  une  (hilling.  The  InuiaUtion  i* 
I  la  ■•■;  plMTB.  uul  tba  Unlmw  bbiiim  incorrp<.-tJ}-  aifllrd.  The  Tcnrion  I 
~  w4  Itm  t»**  mi>rd  for  mr  by  thu  Brudit"  Semitic  wholBr  Mr.  K. 
1^  form  of  nirammoiumtian  priatnl  by  Vlotcx  in  the  SuppUmttilam 
if  as  lUMjIi"  "'  c'  tt'^  qaa(«l  in  Uir  t>st ;  vhethrr  lhi«  Bliridemeut  wi-ro 
-'10  ttpinua,  DT  whclbu  it  ven  oiaile  by  the  chief  Itabbi  itt 
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Amsterdam,  at  least  the  Jewish  part  of  it,  was  in  an 
uproar ;  but  the  young  man  who  had  been  cursed  thus  par- 
ticularly was  perhaps  not  much  troubled.  Black  candles 
melting  in  blood,  lugubrious  chantings  of  detailed  curses, 
with  trumpet  accompaniments,  might  terrify  those  who 
believed  that  God  would  certainly  fulfil  all  the  intentions 
which  Kabbis  attributed  to  him — ^believed  in  the  wrath  and 
ferocity,  the  merciless  lust  of  vengeance,  which  they,  personi- 
fying- their  own  passions,  attributed  to  the  Creator;  bat 
such  cursings  were  no  more  than  fetid  breath  to  one  whose 
conceptions  of  the  Creator  were  of  a  higher  kind,  whose  fSuth 
in  the  goodness  of  Grod,  and  placid  resignation  to  God's  will, 
was  more  than  a  tradition,  more  than  a  profession,  a  deep 
conviction  working  through  his  life. 

So  much  of  the  outward  life  we  know ;  of  the  inward  life 
we  know  nothing.  Kuno  rischer  is  probably  warranted  in 
the  assumption  that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Descartes  that 
Spinoza  owed  his  emancipation  from  rabbinical  ideas;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  on  the  subject.  Nor  do  we  know  how 
he  fared  when  banished  from  the  Jewish  community  and  his 
family.  His  isolation  was  great.  Excluded  from  the  society 
of  Jews,  he  found  no  refuge  in  that  of  Christians ;  nor  had 
he  at  first  a  select  circle  of  sympathising  friends  to  whom  he 
could  turn :  these  came  later  on.  There  were,  indeed,  one  or 
two  from  whom  he  might  have  received  s}Tupathy :  one  of 
these  was  Vanden  Ende,  the  physician  and  philologist,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  Latin  and  (it  is  conjectured)  philosophy, 
and  (as  I  conjecture)  gained  that  acquaintance  with  anatomy 
and  physiology  which,  although  never  obtruded,  is  neverthe- 
less discernible  in  his  writings.*  Vanden  Ende  had  a 
daughter  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  taught  Spinoza 
Latin,  but  as  she  was  only  a  child  of  twelve  at  the  date  of 
the  Excommunication,  1G56,  inexorable  chronology  refuses 

*  There  are  many  slight  indications  scattered  through  his  works,  but  the  K-st 
evKhnce  is  tliat  he  never  commits  himself  hy  ignorant  statements  in  these 
matters. 
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then  also  should  I  miss  it.     I  therefore  resolved  this  in  my  }' 
mind :  whether  it  were  possible  for  me  to  regulate  my  lifii  5. 
according  to  a  new  rule,  or  at  any  rate  ascertain  the  existence  :  • 
of  such  a  rule,  without  changing  the  actual  order  of  my  life—  i 
a  thing  which  I  have  often  in  vain  attempted.     For  those   \ 
things  which  most  frequently  occur  in  life,  and  in  which  m^   I 
judging  from  their  acts,  think  supreme  happiness  consists,    1 
may  be  reduced  to  three,  richesy  honours^  and  pleasures  of  th$    \ 
senses,*    By  these  three  the  mind  is  so  occupied  it  is  scarcely 
able  to  think  of  any  other  good.     Pleasures  of  sense,  espe- 
cially, so  absorb  the  mind  that  it  reposes  in  them,  and  thus 
is  prevented  from  thinking  of    anything   else.     But   after 
fruition  follows  sadness,  which,  if  it  does  not  absorb  the  mind, 
at  least  disturbs  and  deadens  it.     The  search  after  riches  and 
honours  also  occupies  the  mind,  especially  when  sought  for 
their  own,  sake,  as  if  they  constituted  happiness.    Bepeni* 
ance  does  not  follow  riches  and  honours  as  it  follows  sensu* 
ous  pleasures ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  we  possess  of  them 
the  greater  is  our  pleadure,  and  consequently  the  greater  our 
desire  to  increase  them.     Honour,  or  reputation,  is  a  serious 
impediment,  because  to  attain  it  we  must  direct  our  lives 
according  to  the  wishes  of  others,  avoiding  what  the  vulgar 
avoid,  seeking  what  men  seek.     When,  therefore,  I  saw  the 
obstacles  which  hindered  me  from  following  a  rule  of  eon- 
duct  different  from  the  ordinary  rule,  and  saw  how  great  was 
the  antagonism  between  the  two,  I  was  forced  to  inquire 
which  of  the  two  would  be  most  useful  to  me ;  for,  as  I  said 
just  now,  I  seemed  to  be  abandoning  the  certain  for  the  un- 
cei'tain.     But  after  meditating  thereupon,  I  found,  firsts  that 
in  giving  up  the  ordinary  advantages  I  really  renounced  onlv 
an  uncertain  good  for  another  equally  uncertain,  the  bitter, 
however,  being  only  uncertain  as  to  the  possibility  of  mv 
attaining  it.     After  assidious  meditation  I  found  that  I  was 
only  quitting  certain  evils  for  a  certain  good.     For  I  saw  I 
was  in  the  greatest  danger,  which  forced  me  to  seek  a  reniodv, 

•  Spinoza's  lang:\ia^o  is  stnjngpr,  but  to  translate  more  literally  would,  |Hrhap*, 
miilwid  ;  he  says  :  l/nitia:t,  /ionorcm,  aique  Wndinem, 
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one ;  aa  a  man  in  sickness,  seeing  certain 
(ore  him  onlesa  something  be  done,  will  seize  at  any 
hcrerer  vagae,  for  in  that  is  all  his  hope.  And, 
kB  thoae  things  which  the  vulgar  seek  were  not  only 
to  fiimish  me  with  a  remedy,  but  were  obstacles, 
they  aje  freqaently  the  very  causes  of  the  niiu  of 
who  possess  them,  and  always  of  those  who  are  pos- 
by  thein.  Many  are  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
persecution,  nay,  death,  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
in  the  hope  of  gain,  have  exposed  themselves  to 
tf  sad  paid  for  their  folly  with  their  lives.  Nor  are 
examples  of  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  honours, 
defending  thom,  have  become  most  miscmble.  Lastly, 
t  WJ9  innamerable  examples  of  those  who  by  excess  of 
ttflures  have  accelerated  their  death.  Hence  the 
to  roe  to  arise  &om  this :  that  all  our  happiness 
Inhappineo  df^pends  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  object 
h  we  dwire.  For  those  things  which  are  not  desired 
■e  anther  qnarrels  nor  sorrow  if  tliey  escape  us,  nor 
when  othera  possess  them,  neither  fear  nor  hate,  in  a 
I,  DO  commotion  of  the  mind ;  whereas  all  those  evils 
to  our  attachment  to  perishable  things,  such  as  those 
of.  Bnt  love  of  what  is  eternal  and  infinite 
the  mind  with  joy  only,  and  is  never  touched  with 
pw,  anl  it  is  Iku  good  so  eminently  desirable  that  all 
dioold  ii««k.  Yet  it  was  not  without  meaning  that  I 
bt  eomtider  thf  malttfr  ncrioimly.  For  although  I  clearly 
ived  this  in  my  mind,  I  could  not  banish  all  love  of 
th,  bonuon,  and  Acnuual  pleasures.  But  I  found  that  so 
am  mj  mind  waa  occupied  with  these  thoughts  bo  long 
it  tamed  awmy  from  passions,  and  seriously  meditated 
rule  of  life,  which  was  to  me  a  great  consolation. 
tkiM  I  BAW  that  these  evils  were  not  incurable ;  and, 
ftt  first  the«e  »erioufi  moments  were  rare  and  brief, 
the  true  good  became  better  known,  they 
frequont  and  more  durable,  especially  when 
V   thftt   the  mcquiaitiou  of  wealth,  glory,  aud  sensual 
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pleasures  was  fatal  so  long  as  these  were  soaglit  for 
own  sakes,  and  not  as  means  to  an  end.  If,  indeed,  they  an 
sought  as  means  then  they  have  their  value  and  do  little 
hurt;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  useful  towards  the 
proposed  end. 

'  Here  let  me  say  what  I  mean  by  the  ime  goody  and  what 
is  the  supreme  good.  To  understand  these  rightly,  it  must  be 
noted  that  good  and  evil  are  only  relative,  so  that  one  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  ;  and  the  same  of  perfection  and  imperfecticHi. 
Nothing  considered  in  itself  can  be  called  perfect  or  imper- 
fect; as  we  shall  understand  when  we  see  how  all  things 
exist  according  to  the  external  order  and  according  to  the 
certain  laws  of  nature.  But  as  human  weakness  cannot 
follow  this  eternal  order  by  its  own  thought,  and  meanwhile 
man  conceives  a  human  nature  much  surpassing  his  own, 
to  the  height  of  which  nothing  seems  to  prevent  his  arriving, 
he  is  incited  to  seek  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  perfection, 
and  everything  which  seems  to  lead  there  is  called  by  him 
the  true  good.  But  the  supreme  good  would  be  for  him  and 
others,  if  possible,  to  enjoy  this  higher  nature.  And  what  is 
this  ?  We  shall  hereafter  show  that  it  is  the  knowledsre  of 
the  union  of  the  mind  with  all  tiature.  This  then  is  the 
end  I  must  seek :  to  acquire  this  higher  human  nature, 
and  use  every  efiPort  for  others  to  acquire  it  also;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  my  happiness  that  many  others 
should  think  with  me,  so  that  their  intellects  and  their 
desires  should  accord  with  mine ;  for  which  two  thintrs  are 
necessary :  first,  to  understand  Nature  so  as  to  be  able  to 
acquire  this  higher  human  nature ;  next,  to  form  such  a 
society  as  will  admit  of  the  greatest  number  arriving  easilv 
and  securely  at  such  perfection.  Therefore  our  tasks  are  a 
moral  philosojyhy  and  the  education  of  children ;  and,  as 
health  is  a  not  unimportant  means  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  must  be  added :  and,  a< 
the  arts  make  many  difficult  things  easy,  and  aid  us  by 
saving  oiu-  labour  and  time,  we  must  not  omit  mtchanicf. 


most  be  sought  a  method  of  improving  the 

g,  and  as  tiir  as  pussible  to  correct  it  froni  the 

"  BO   that,   warned   againat    error,   it   may  know 

paasage  mast  not  be  read  as  mere  oratorical  pre- 
ss the  Berious  expression  of  his  conviction.  Hia 
sincerity.  What  he  said,  he  did ;  what  he 
ihic  treatises,  he  tried  to  live  in  philosophic 
He  was  very  poor,  and  was  often  tempted — 
money,  tempted  by  vanity,  tempted  by  hia  senses ; 
InnM  were  powerless.  It  w&a  not  with  him  as  it  is, 
ymth  BO  many  of  ns  who  mean  to  live  a  noble  life, 
np  to  our  beat  convictions,  but  who  find  that 
,  which  are  efl;si1y  vanquished  while  they 
aft  a  certain  distance,  become  our  masters  when  they 
iMely  on  as.  Spinoza  was  a  '  God-intoxicated  man ' 
r  in  the  ardours  of  speculative  activity,  hot  in  the 
of  daily  life,  believing  in  God  as  an  ever-present 
Amidst  touipt-ation  he  continued  steadfast  to  the 
of  those  aspirations  which  in  solitude  hie  soul  had 
|l  to  be  divine.  Many  men  before  and  since  have  been 
obscure,  have  despised  wealth,  have  been  careless 
when  they  have  shown  no  touch  of  vain- 
in  their  contempt  and  noisy  independence ;  bat 
have  been  offered  the  opideace  and  glory  they 
and  have  continued,  after  the  offers,  to  leave  them 
and  untouched.  Many  men  have  written  elo- 
Itljr  and  sincerely  of  quitting  the  iK-rishable  things  of  this 
tar  Truth ;  but  few  liave  shown  an  equal  eameBtness  in 
this  eloquence  into  conduct.  Spinoza  was  one  of 
aad  it  is  weQ  that  this  should  be  known,  because 
dncip  npognancc  which  is  felt  against  bis  speculative 
*oiw  aiiMS  less  &om  a  sense  of  their  falsehood  than 
a  beli^  that  such  opinions  cannot  enter  the  mind 
Mit  oeoeflHU'ily  dissolving  all  moral  principles.  I  have 
in  avowing  that  many  of  Spinoza's  conclusions 
M  must  shock  nil  Christians,  and  most  Theiste,  that 
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to  him  even  more  than  to  Kant  should  be  applied  the  epitlirt 
of  ^  all  shattering '  {aJles  zermcdmende),  that  logically  there  is 
but  a  trivial  distinction  between  his  Acosmism,  which  makes 
Grod  the  one  universal  being,  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the 
cosmos  the  one  universal  existence.     Observe,  I  fitaj  ^logi- 
cally '  there  is  but  little  difference ;  spiritually,  the  difference 
is  profound.     His  Acosmism  may  denote  what  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Atheism ;  it  connotes  something  utterly 
opposed  to  Atheism ;  and  we  know  that  he  eziplicitly  and 
emphatically  repudiated  Atheism.     The  horror  which  many 
feel  at  his  opinions  is  entirely  due  to  the  rooted  prejudice 
that  morality  is  inseparable   from  certain   special  dogmas 
which,  if  rejected,  leave  the  man  a  prey  to  all  animal  and 
ignoble  passions.     But  no  one  was  more  rigorous  than  he  in 
the  subjection  of  all  passions  and  all  egoisms  to  the  love  of 
God  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  vnll.     The  love  of  God  is 
everywhere  proclaimed  the  highest  good,  tke^  noblest  aim, 
the  only  source  of   permanent  felj^ityi,.  ^d\when  Isaac 
Orobio  accused  him  of  getting  rid  of  all  Religion  in  the 
escape  from  superstition,  he  gravely  asked,  '  Is  it  to  cast  off 
Religion  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  supreme  good,  and  to  love 
him  with  singleness  of  soul,  which  love  must  constitute  oiir 
highest  felicit}^,  our  most  perfect  freedom  ?  to  believe  that  tbe 
reward  of  virtue  is  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  ignorance 
and  impotence  is  ignorance  ?  and  that  everyone  should  love 
his  neighbour  and  obey  the  laws  ?  '  *     He  denied  that  tnie 
morality  has  its  basis  in  fear  of  punishment.     To  substitute 
that  fear  for  the  love  of  God,  is  to  show  that  we  love  some- 
thing better  than  God. 

Spinoza  shocks  those  who  regard  him  from  an  antagonistic 
standing  point.  No  sooner  is  the  mind  disengaged  from  the 
tranunels  of  old  prejudice  than  we  learn  to  look  on  his  ur^i- 

*  '  An  qu?c**o,  illo  omncm  roliponmi  oxuit,  qui  Dcum  summuni  l>onum  :ip>- 
Bccndum  Htatuit,  eundt'iiKjuo  libero  aiiinio  ut  talrra  amanduni  ?  tt  quoU  in  hii'  s..l.> 
nostra  suninia  fdioitas  8unimaqu«'  lilH-rt<is  consistit  ?  porro  quod  |>nin»iuni  vimut'* 
eit  ijma  virtii8,  stultitia?  autem  ot  impotontije  supplicium  sit  ips;i  stultitia?  tt 
dcnique  quod  unus(juisquo  proximuin  suum  amaro  dtbvt  ct  mandatis  sum  ma- 
obedirt- ? '— A>/*/.  xlix.  p.  294. 


^^^^Hp^^od  ar^iuents  of  Parmenidcs  or  Algazel;  we 
^^^^Bier  they  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  can  be 
^^^Hp' htto  our  philosophy,  or  rejected  &uni  itP  This  is 
■Battttode  of  Germany.  To  some  extent  it  ia  the  attitude 
■  Frskiux.  It  will  become  the  attitude  of  England.  For 
nrBvlf  I  cannot  accept  Spinoza's  system ;  but  I  see  how  it 
■M  perfectly  compatible  with  hia  own  i<ure  morality,  and 
Id  not  fear  lest  it  should  disturb  tlie  morality  of  anyone 
no  could  conscientiously  adopt  it.  We  may  reject  all  onto- 
l^cal  tchemes,  ajid  deny  the  competence  of  the  ontological 
■lUlDd ;  but  if  we  are  to  employ  that  method,  and  put  our 
■lA^hitB  conclosions,  the  results  of  Spinozism  are  quite  as 
^^^^Bf  doTetailing  with  the  needs  of  a  noble  life  as  any 

EuSlwre  I  may  make  a  remark  of  general  application, 

Itnidyf  tliat   the   incalculable   importance   of  morality   so 

■■MM  Hself  npon  consideration  at  every  turn,  and  necea- 

mSij  fcmu  so  lar^  a  part  of  every  thinker's  meditations, 

Bt  DO  rationa]  system  can  be  constructed  which  does  not 

■liiiiii  Haelf  to  the  highest  prevalent  conceptions  of  the 

Ibrsl  Isw.      Hence  we   may  observe,   as   a   rule,   that    in 

Mwrtion  as  a  speculative   system  departs  from  the  prin- 

■!«■   cnrreotly  accepted   in   philosophy,   it   seeks   to  gain 

MMMd  support  from  moraJity,  thus  recovering  the  hold  of 

■I's  mindfl  in  one  direction  which  it  has  given  up  in  the 

fcir.     tf  tbifl  be  bo,  it  shows  how  misguided  ia  the  anger 

lieh  aaHulB  a  new  thought  from  terror  at  its  mora]  cou- 

Jinnnr*      Onr  first  question  should  never  be.  To  what  will 

h  load  7  but.  Is  this  true  9 

Bptnoaa  gained  his  livelihood  by  glass  polishing.  The 
M  of  the  Jewish  doctors  enjoin  t)ie  necessity  of  learning 
be  mechanicai  art,  as  well  as  the  Law.  It  was  not  enough 
a  BafabE  to  be  a  scholar,  he  must  also  have  at  command 
mrani  of  mbsistence.  Spinoza,  fond  of  optics,  had 
Dad,  the  art  of  polishing  lenses ;  and  he  acquired  a  certain 
Wto  ftr  the  excellence  of  hia  workmanship,  a^  wo  see  m-f 

■.  J 
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a  letter  from  Leibnitz.   He  also  relaxed  bis  mind  ooca«i«nally 
witJi  emploj-iug  bis  pencil.     Colerus  had  a  portfolio  of  por- 
traita  by  him  of  BeTeraJ  distingiiished  men ;    among  Uiete   I 
wna  a  sketch  of  Spiiioza  himself,  in  the  dress  of  Ma^iniella. 

In  1660  we  find  him  living  in  Khyusburg,  near  Lejdenj 
and  there  among  bis  friends  we  notice  Henr)-  OMcuborg,  , 
who  had  been  the  Ha^e  consul  in  London,  when  Cromwell 
was  Protector.  He  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  Rubort 
Bojle,  and  helped  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bojal  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  The  verj'  first  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  that 
now  illuBtrious  society  bears  his  signature.  He  writes  &om 
London  to  Spinoza  in  the  year  1661,  recalling  their  pleasant 
discnssions  on  God.  thonght,  extension,  the  union  of  the  i 
body  and  soul,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Bacon.*     ' 

Another  friend  is  Simon  de  Tries,  who  wa«  bnie  to  him  | 
through  life,  and  whose  veneration  is  prettily  expressed  in 
that  passage  of  a  letter  wherein  he  exclaims,  '  Tbriee  happy 
is  the  young  man  living  in  the  same  bouse  with  you,  who 
can  see  you  at  break&at  and  dinner,  who  can  walk  with  yon, 
and  listen  to  you  on  the  highest  subjects.'  UiK'ii  whii'-li 
Bpinoza  chamcteriBtically  replies,  *  You  need  not  envy  mj 
yoimg  inmate,  against  whom  I  jealously  guard  myself,  and 
to  whom  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  and  other  friends  will  not 
communicate  my  opinions  until  be  has  grown  more  ripe  for 
them.  At  present  he  is  too  childish  and  volatile,  impelled 
rather  by  cariosity  than  love  of  truth.  But  I  hope  that  he 
will  put  aside  these  &ults  aa  he  grows  older ;  nay,  as  &r  u 
I  can  judge  of  hia  disposition,  I  feel  sure  of  this,  and  on  this 
account  I  take  great  pains  with  him.'f  It  was  this  young 
man  that  Spinoza  instmcted  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  for  hia  use  he  began  the  composition  of  the  '  Principles 
of  Descartes  geometrically  demonstrated ; '  not  for  Simon  de 
YricB,  as  is  commonly  said.  This  work  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted, and  an  appendix  added,  in  which  Spinoza  indicated 
hia  chief  points  of  divergence  from  Descartes.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Meyer  in  1664,  and  produced  considerable  stir 
among  the  Cartesians. 

•  apEKOu:  ^itt.i.  t  VuyrMM:  Sn^pltmtntum,  p.  tU. 


V 


i  BhjmbQrg  for  the  Hagne,  aiid  tlicre  among  his 

I  was   the   celebrated   and   unfortunate  Grand 

itf  Jean  de  Witt.    '  In  all  Holland,'  says  Mr.  FrouJo, 

e  were  none  like  these  two ;  they  had  found  each  other 

they  loved   each   other   aa   only  good  men  love. 

I  him  Spinoza  accepted  a  pension,  not  a.  very  enormoaa 

!  thirtj'-five  pounds  a  year ;  the  only  thbig  of  the 

a  did  accept.     Perhaps  because  De  Witt  was  the 

1  he  had  met  who  exactly  understood  what  it  was, 

I  weighed  such  iiivoars  at  their  exact  worth,  neither  less 


interpretation  is  consistent  with  all  we  know  of 

On   the   death    of    his   father,   his   two   sisters, 

i  and  Miriam,  tried  to  keep  him  fi'om  liia  inheiitauce. 

Jig  that  an  excommunicated  heretic  had  no 

f  of  the  faithful.     He  appealed  against 

t  of  l&w ;  gained  his  cause,  and  having  thua 

B  of  justice,  gave  up  the  contested  property 

;,  thoB  saving  his  slaters  from  fraud,  and  himself 

ligaity.      Later   in   life   his   affectionate   pupil, 

B  de  Vriea,  brought  him  a  thousand  florins,  entreating 

>  aooept  it  as  a  slight  payment  of  the  heavy  debt  the 

owed  the  teacher.     Spinoza   laughingly  assured  liim 

t  be  wu  in  no  need  of  money,  and  that  such  a  sum  would 

I  hi!  head.     Simon  then  made  a  will,  bequeathing  the 

»  at  id»  property  to  Spinoza,  who,  on  hearing  of  it,  at 

t  off  for  Amsterdam  to  remonstrate  against  an  act  so 

t  to  Simon's  brother.     His  arguments  prevailed.     The 

I  detttvyed,  sud  the  brother  finally  inherited.     Now 

t  s  ttmggie  of  g^ieroBtty.     The  heir  protested  that  he 

it  accept  tho   property  unless   he  were   allowed  to 

6  hundred  florins  a  year  on  the  disinterested  friend ; 

er  mne  dob&t«,   Spinoza  agreed   to   accept   three 


1  1878  Karl  Ludwig,  the  Elector  Palatine,  anxious  to 
>  iHiutrions  a  thinker,  offered  him  the  chair  of  phi- 
■t   Heidelberg.      Cut   whatever    allurement    there 
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might  otherwise  have  been  in  such  a  proposal  was  destroyed 
by  the  intimation  that  the  Elector  hoped  he  would  avoid 
collision  with  existing  creeds.  '  I  have  never  had  any 
intention  of  teaching  in  public/  replied  the  philosopher, 
*and  if  I  give  my  time  to  expounding  the  first  questions  of 
philosophy,  I  shall  perhaps  not  be  able  to  make  any  advances 
in  its  deeper  questions  as  I  desire.  Nor  do  I  exactly  under- 
stand within  what  limits  my  philosophy  can  be  made  to  avoid 
collision  with  established  creeds.  Schisms  do  not  arise  so 
much  from  a  genuine  love  of  religion  as  from  the  interests 
and  passions,  and  from  that  love  of  contradiction  which 
prompts  men  to  falsify  and  anathematise  even  what  is  true.'* 
And,  therefore,  the  professorship  was  declined.  Louis  XTV. 
ofiFered  him  a  pension  if  he  would  dedicate  his  next  work  to 
him,  but  received  for  answer  that  the  philosopher  had  no 
intention  of  dedicating  anything  to  his  majesty. 

From  these  examples  we  may  conclude  that  his  accept- 
ance of  the  pension  ftx)m  De  Witt  was  grounded  on  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  motives  and  the  character  of  his  friend* 
There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  as  in  con- 
ferring an  obligation ;  and  as  much  vanity  as  indepeudence 
in  its  rejection.  All  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
existing  relations,  and  the  character  of  the  friends. 

A  little  incident,  unnoticed  by  his  biographers,  but  in- 
teresting as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  those 
days,  may  here  be  related.  K  there  is  an  error  one  mi«^bt 
have  expected  the  clear  and  penetrating  intellect  of  Spinoza 
to  have  seen  through,  it  is  the  error  of  the  Alchemists :  but 
this  expectation  is  grounded  on  a  misconception.  Alohemj 
seems  absurd  to  us  because  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  processes  of  the  alchemists  were  futile.  In  those 
days  it  seemed  plausible  enough ;  and  that  which  conquennl 
the  assent  of  eminent  men  was  not  scientific  deduction,  but 
a  striking  fact.     J.  F.  Schweitzer  (known  in  Europe  by  his 

*'....  Quippe  schismata  non  tam  ex  ardenti  nligionis  studio  oriuntur  qnsxii 
ex  vario  boiuinum  afSx-tu  vd  contrudicondi  studio,  quo  omnia  etsi  recto  dicta  mui 
depravare  et  damnare  aolent.' — Epist.  liv.  p.  304. 
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Bwof  HelvetioB)  wa«  then  physician  to  the  Prince 

Euid   Dotoriona  as  an   antagonist  of  the  alche- 

8,  therefore,  their  interest  to  convert  him.   On  the 

;mber,  1666,  he  received  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 

1  to  give  his  name,  but  who  came,  he  said,  in 

of  the  dispute  between  Helvetius  and  Kenelm 

■as  prepared  with  material  proofs  of  the  exist- 

>lu!oBopher's  stone.     After  a  sharp  discussion, 

handed  him   an   extremely  small   portion   of 

ic  powder,  having  the  aspect  of  sulphur,  as- 

would  transmute  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  lead 

e  departed.     Helvetius,  in  the  presence  of  his 

!  exx>eriment.   To  his  aatonishraent  it  succeeded. 

I  ingot  of  gold,  which  all  the  goldsmiths  and 

de   Hague  pronounced   to  be  pure.      He  was 

Tedulitj.     The  fact  mastered  him,  as  atriking 

master  imperfect   scepticism.     He  wrote  an 

I  irhole  adventure,  and  avowed  his  faith  in  the 

>  hitherto  he  had  derided.     This  made  no  little 

the  rest  Spinoza  was  eager  for  precise  details, 

letter  from  him  dated  25th  of  March,  1G(37, 

fH,  *  Your  last  letter  of  the  1 4th  reached  me 

OUjb  causes  prevented  my  replying  at  once.     I 

ifl  about  the  Helvetius  affair,  and  he  burst  out 

ffilig  how  I  could  occupy  myself  about  such 

!,  disregarding  this  contempt,  went  to  the 

assayed  the   gold,  and  whose  name  is 

nured   me  that,  in  spite  of  Vossius,  the 

{ihsion  increased  in  weight  on  some  silver 

>  the  crucible  ;  hence,  as  he  firmly  believes, 

inges  silver  into  gold,  must  contain  some- 

it«elf.     Not   he   alone,  but  divers  other 

i  prL*sent  at  the  time,  assured  mo  that  such 

ier  this  I  went  to  Helvetius,  who  showed 

e  crucible  still  having  a  httle  gold  attached 

t  told   me  that  he  had  strewn  scarcely  a 

t  on  the  molten  lead.     He  added  that  it 
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was  his  intention  to  publisli  a  brief  history  of  the  affidr. 
This  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  matter.' 

The  trick  which  imposed  upon  Helvetins  was  adroit,  and 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  too  imperfect,  and  the 
nature  of  experimental  evidence  too  little  understood,  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  a  trick.  Spinoza,  like  the  others, 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  purely  irrelevant  testimony  of 
goldsmiths  and  bystanders ;  and  on  similar  testimony  spirit- 
rapping,  witchcraft,  and  other  delusions  have  been  credited. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  event  to  be 
recorded  in  Spinoza's  life  is  the  publication  in  1670  of  the 
Trdctatus  Theologico-Politicus.    It  is  one  of  the  boldest  books 
ever  written;  and  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  boldness 
was  far  more  perilous  than  it  has  been  since ;  when  philo- 
sophers had  to  use  elaborate  precautions  in  advancing  even 
small  heresies,  and  their  skill  was  shown  in  insinuating  what 
they  could  not  openly  avow.     Spinoza  had  for  some  time 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  Mends ;  he  foresaw  the  tumult 
that  his  opinions  would  arouse.     Oldenburg  writes  to  him  in 
1662,  urging  him  to  brave  the  ignorant  mob  and  rely  on  the 
S}Tnpathy  of  the  learned  (a  pretty  reed  to  lean  on  ! ) ;  and  in 
1665  he  is  still  more  pressing.    *What  do  you  fear?    Wliy 
hesitate  ?     Begin,  and  you  may  be  confident  of  the  applause 
of  all  real  philosophers.     I  never  will  believe  that  you  would 
write  anything  against  the  existence  and  providence  of  God ; 
and  provided  that  these  solid  groimds  of  religion   are  re- 
spected, it   is   easy   to   excuse   or   defend   any   philosophic 
opinions.'     Yet  Oldenburg  himself  held  very  different  lan- 
guage after  publication ;  and  proved  that  Spinoza's  hesita- 
tion was  well  founded.     What  finally  determined  him  is  not 
kno^vii.     Most  probably  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  views  at  a  period  of  widespread  unrest,  a  period  rife  with 
sophisms.     Holland  was  reposing  on  the  laiu^ls  she  had  won 
in  her  long  and  desperate  struggle  against  Spain.     Having 
freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  might  now  have  com- 
pleted her  canals,  extended  her  commerce,  and  enjoyed  the 
amenities  of  peace,  had  not  theological  faction  disturbed  iU 
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tieal  Greedom,  an  asj'lura  for  persecnted  free- 

ts  torn  by  theological  strife.     Tbe  persecuted 

wt  there  from  Portugal  and  Spaiii ;  the  Pro- 

>nce  and  Bel^niu  found  shelter  there ;  hut  on 

heae   fugitives  witnessed  conflicts  almost  as 

Be   from  which    thej   fled.      Toleration   waa 

iticaJ  thought ;  variona  religions  were  allowed 

churches;    but  within  the  pale  of  the  State 

the  old  strife.     What  Spinoza  wished  to 

essential  nature  of  Religion,  and  the 

a  church.     He  wished  to  see  a  complete 

he  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  giving  to 

urely  political  si|ruificance  in  outward  obser- 

ring  individual  conscience  free  as  to  opinions. 

right  to  determine  ceremonies  and  obser- 

every  principle  of  justice  if  it  attempts 

or  the  expression  of  opinions.     It  would 

men  to  continue  to  live  in  society  unless 

right  of  action  in  deference  to  the  laws 

'  The  right  of  action  on  his  individual 

i  but  tlie  right  of  action  only,  not  the  right 

judging.' 

\  speak  more  particularly  hereafter  of  this 
i  everj-where  condemned,  interdicted,  and, 
tA.'  Even  free-thinkers  were  staggered ; 
t  enei^tic  admirers,  who  printed  it  under 
hied,  and  abridged  it,  thus  disseminating 
l^and  an  abridgment  appeared  in  1720,  and 
Me  translation.  What  Spinoza  thought  of 
0  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
nor  day  I  saw  the  book  which  the  Utrecht 
writing  against  me  hanging  in  a  book- 
Bd  from  the  little  I  had  time  to  read  of  it, 
■ih  reading,  much  less  answering.  I  let  the 
dr  alone.    Mentally  smiling,  I  thought  how 

•  Epitt.  I  p.  399- 
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the  men  who  ore  most  ignorant  are  always  those  most 
audaciously  ready  to  write.' 

This  Tractate  made  Spinoza's  house  the  house  of  call  for 
lion-hunters.  Foreign  ministers,  foreign  philosophers,  men 
who  admired  him,  men  who  execrated  him,  and  men  who 
were  to  ^  refute  him,'  came  to  occupy  his  leisure  with  their 
talk.  He  conversed  very  freely  with  them,  sketching  all  the 
while,  often  taking  their  portraits.  Among  these  visitors  we 
shall  only  here  note  Leibnitz,  who,  although  he  plagiarised 
his  celebrated  philosophical  conception  of  the  pre-established 
harmony  from  Spinoza,  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms 
unworthy  of  both  these  great  intellects.  This  much  is  to  be 
said  for  Leibnitz,  however,  that  he  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood Spinoza,  and  was  shocked  at  the  results  of  the  system 
he  so  misconceived.  If  he  never  understood  the  simple 
Locke,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  fiedled  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  Spinoza;  that  he  did  faU  is  conclusively  and 
almost  ludicrously  shown  in  the  posthumous  work  published 
by  an  admiring  disciple,t  of  which  I  shall  take  no  further 
notice.  The  plagiarism  of  the  pre-established  harmony  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Nevertheless,  whether  Leibnitz 
understood  or  misunderstood  Spinoza,  one  would  have  been 
glad  of  some  record  of  their  meeting  and  conversation. 

The  murder  of  De  Witt  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to 
Spinoza.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  kno^vn  to 
have  lost  all  control  over  his  emotions;  and  it  must  have 
recurred  to  him  with  solemn  feeling  when,  on  a  visit  to  the 
great  Conde,  the  report  arose  that  he  was  a  political  sj>y, 
and  the  populace  surrounded  the  house  where  he  lirtnl. 
*  Fear  nothing,'  he  said  to  his  terrified  landlord  ;  *  it  is  ea^y 
for  me  to  justify  myself.  There  are  those  who  know  the 
object  of  my  journey.  But  whatever  may  arrive,  as  soon  as 
the  mob  assembles,  I  will  go  out  and  meet  them,  even  though 
I  share  the  fate  of  De  Witt.' 

Annoyed  at  being  misunderstood  on  points  which  seemed 

t  Jiefutation  Inedite  de  Sphwza.     Par  Leibnitz.     Prccedee  cCun  Mimoirf  par 
M.  FoucuBu  DK  Carell.    Paris,  1854. 
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ar,  he   ahrank   fi-om   the   publication  of  his 

Mrdingly  that  work  only  aiiw  the  light  after 

was  timid  and  retiring,  ill  suited  to  the  world 

'a  ways,  especially  unsuited  for  conflict.     A 

m,  like   his,  was  not  for  vulgar  minds.     It 

ttie    emotion   which    could    commend   it   to 

■  For  the  peculiarity  about  him,  that  which 

|b  from  all  other  thinkers,  is  tliat  he  was  a 

ind  moved  with  geometrical  rigour  and  clear- 

svere  rigour  of  abstraction  and  deduction  are 

be  Tague  emotional  tendencies  of  the  mystical 

enae  disinterestedness  and  passionlessncss  of 

epellent  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

9   at   his   private   life.     Though  very  poor, 

ice  he  had  something  to  spare  for  the 

On  looking  over  his  papers  after  his 

that  one  day  Ms  expenses  amounted  to 

a  aoupe  au  lait  and  a  little  butter,  with 

for  beer ;   another  day,  gruel,  with 

which   cost   him   twopence   halfpenny, 

[curiam ;   and  as  his  biographer  Colenis 

invited  to  dinner,  he  preferred  the 

^e  fonnd  at  home  to  dining  sumptuoiisly  at 

"  .&t.'    In  company  with  a  few  neighbours, 

ley  comer,  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking 

;y  could  underet^ind,  not  disturbing  their 

lion  of  his  own.     No  vanity  of  prosely- 

luble  the  convictions  of  those  unfitted  to 

When  his  landlady,  feeling,  perhaps, 

^    of  so  good  and  great  a  man  was  almost 

Wta,  H^kcd   him  whether   he  believed  she 

I  ber  religion,  which  she  knew  was  not  his, 

r  reUgion  is  a  good  one ;  you  ought  not  to 

Ir  doubt  tliat  yours  will  procure  salvation, 

U   to   your   piety   the   tranqnil   virtues   of 

ETor  waa  this,  as  some  might  suppose,  the 

one  who  cho»o  not  to  commit  himself  by 
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exposure  of  his  heretical  opinions;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  at  life  and  accepted 
faith.  Head  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Theological  PoU^ 
tical  Treaiisey  and  see  how  he  distinguishes  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  collateral  in  religion ;  how  &ith  in  God 
and  love  of  God,  with  the  consequent  love  of  mankind,  are 
in  his  eyes  the  sum  of  all  religion ;  how,  even,  regarding 
religious  dogmas,  it  is  not  essential  that  they  should  be  true, 
so  that  they  be  truly  believed;  and  how  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  their 
faith  are  truly  the  most  faithful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  live  most  according  to  justice  and  charity.  He  knew 
his  hostess  was  not  wise,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  virtuous. 

The  children  all  loved  him,  and  for  them  he  would  bring 
one  of  his  lenses  to  show  them  the  spiders  magnified.  It 
was  his  amusement  to  wateh  insects.  The  sight  of  spiders 
fighting  would  make  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with 
laughter;  a  trait  which  Dugald  Stewart  thinks  Wery  de- 
cidedly indicates  a  tendency  to  insanity  ;**  and  satisfectorily 
accounts  for  the  horrible  doctrines  of  Spiiiozism.  Haniann 
sees  in  it  only  the  sympathy  of  one  web-spinner  for  another : 
^His  taste  betrays  itself  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  only 
insects  can  thus  entangle.  Spiders  and  their  admirer  Spinoza 
naturally  take  to  the  geometric  style  of  building.' t  This  is 
only  surpassed  by  Hegel's  interpretation  of  his  consumptive 
tendency  as  in  harmony  with  his  philosophy,  in  which  all 
individuality  and  particularity  were  resolved  into  the  One 
Substance,  t 

He  had  been  a  delicate  child,  and  although  at  no  time 

*  DuoALD  Stewart:  Dissertation  prtfijred  to  Enryclo.  Brit.  Noto  LL.  S.'t 
nadily  are  accusations  made  that  even  this  amiabh'  writer  thinks  it  j-n^l-al'li' 
that  Spinoza  learned  his  irreligious  principles  from  the  chief  school  of  AtlK-ij«m, 
th«' Synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  'where  without  any  breach  of  cliarity  (!)  a  lar^** 
proportion  of  the  more  opulent  class  may  be  reasonably  prt^umed  to  btlong  to  iho 
Sadducees.' 

t  IIamaxn  :  Schriftrn,  i.  406. 

X  The  play  on  wordH  cannot  be  rendered  in  English:  'diese  Schwind>uiht  uUr- 
einstimmrnd  war  mit  8«inera  Systome,  in  dem  auch  alle  BeSondtrheit  und 
Einzclheit  in  der  Eineu  Substauz  verschwindet,' 
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inTaJid,  he  had  always  been  weakly.  The 
mptioQ  slowly  but  inevitably  undermined  bis 
)ii  Sunday,  22ud  February,  1677,  he  was  bo 
kind  host  and  hostess  left  him  reluctantly  to 
^rvice.  He  feared  that  he  was  sinMng.  But 
em  to  go  to  church  aa  usual.  On  their  return 
them  about  the  sermon,  and  ate  some  broth 
ppetite.     After  dinner  they  again   went  to 

the  physician  by  his  bedside.  On  tlieir 
At  three  o'clock  he  had  expired  in  the 

ihygician — who  paid  himself  by  taking  a 
s  and  what  money  lay  on  the  table,  and 

forty-fifth  year,  in  the  maturity  of  hia 
before  he  had  thoroughly  worked  out  the 
kis  pliilosoptiy. 


5  II.  His  Doctrines. 


Ha  geometrical  form  Spinoza's  system  stands 
from  every  other  system,  a  slender  acquaiut- 
olution  of  philosophy  enables  us  to  recognise 

ll  those  that  have  preceded  it.  In  particu- 
'  this  system  being  only  one  more  esqtres- 
Bflible  yearning  after  unity  which  may  be 

peculation ;  it  is  one  more  effort  to  place 

nnonstrable  basis.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
at  once  hare  been  claimed  by  the  mystics, 

nd  his  language  are  so  unlike  the  method 
mystics  that  his  conclusions   startle  and 

bids  which  have  really  most  affinity  with 

ibo  in  some  degree,  because  the  unsparing 
and  the  unhesitating  sincerity  with  which 
g  into  prominence  ideas  which  are  either 

l|n<osaed   by  thinkers   less  rigorous  or  less 

,  candour  of  his   beautiful   and   fearless 
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spirit  act  upon  our  minds  with  searching  and  beneficent 
eflfect.  TTifl  sincerity  challenges  onr  own.  We  cannot  medi- 
tate on  his  thoughts  and  remain  in  apathetic  vagneness. 
We  must  push  to  a  conclusion.  We  must  accept  his 
teaching  or  refute  it ;  and  to  refute  it,  we  must  reinvesti- 
gate the  pretensions,  not  of  his  method  only  but  of  Meta- 
physical Method  itself.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  merits 
the  epithet  of  *  all-shattering.'  A  serious  study  of  the 
Ethics  may  thus  be  a  drastic  purge  clearing  the  mind  of  all 
the  humours  and  vapours  of  Ontology.  It  was  this  to  me. 
I  never  hoped  to  find  terra  firma  in  the  boundless  marsh  of 
metaphysics  after  I  had  clearly  seen  the  reasons  which  re- 
jected Spinozism. 

An  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  exhibit  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  doctrine.     I   cannot  pretend,  in  reasonable 
limits,  to  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment,  but  only  to 
furnish  as  it  were  an  introduction.     And  before  doing  even 
this,  it  will  be  requisite  to  glance  at  the  work  by  which 
Spinoza  is  more  generally  known,  the  Trdctatus  Theologico^ 
Politicv^y  and  to  indicate  its  relation  to  modem  Rationalism 
which  it  has  profoundly  aflfected.     While  the  Ethics  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  penetrated  deeply  into  German  Philo- 
sophy, the  Tradatus  may  be  almost  considered  as  the  parent 
of  German  Rationalism.     The  various  schools  of  criticism,  as 
is  well  known,  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  prin- 
ciples which  greatly  alter  the  significance  of  many  doctrinal 
points.     1.  The  stricter  interj)retation  of  the  text,  initiat^nl 
by  Emesti,  Michaelis,  and  Seniler,  who  sought  by  the  aj^pli- 
cation  of  philological  canons  to  ascertain  the  meaning  which 
the  biblical  writers  attached  to  their  words,  and  souj^ht  thus 
to  clear  away  the  incrustation  of  successive  depositions  (»f 
opinion  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  gradually  hidden  the 
original  significance.     2.  The  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
Eichhom  and  Paulus,  who  explained  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives as  the  naive,  or  superstitious,  investiture  given  by  the 
Hebrew  mind  to  real  historical  events,  which  were  in  aooonl- 
ance  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  only  seemed  miraculous 
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ratood.     3.  The  mcral  interpretation  of  the 

sought  to  diseugagc  from  the  mixed  contents 

ea  the  moral  element  which  approves  itaelf  to 

i  acute  application  to  the  Old  Testament  of 

ism,  by   which  De  Wette   and   others   have 

,  .demonstrate  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  com- 

EBtively  late  origin,  and  that  the  subsequent 

i  onreliable.     5.  The  mythical  intcrpreta- 

ilt  of  modem  research  into  the  character 

x;orda  and  mythologies. 

s  of  interpretation  are  all  more  or  leas 

B  critical  observations  and  rules  of  interpi^- 

1   in    Spinoza's   treatise.      Wiser   than   the 

ics  who  sacceeded  him,  and  who  profited  by 

century  of  research,  Spinoza  saw  clearly  that 

hich  determined  so  complex  a  result  as  the 

tes  most  themselves  be  complex,  and  tliere- 

■  explanation  of  these  writings  aa  the  mani- 

^e  tendency  must  issue  in  failure.     In  the 

hd    sixth    chapters  of  the    Tractalus,    the 

logical,  and  moral  methods  will  be  recog- 

d  in  the  sixth  chapter  the  general  unreli- 

tH  docoments  and  the  mythical  tendency  of 

are  clearly  enunciated.     There  is  room  for 

D  the  nature  of  Spinoza's  own  view  of  the 

pinions  seem  to  be  expressed  in  different 

Idch  regards  the  Scriptures  as  containing 

rriation,  differing  not  only  in  degree  but  bi 

)uir  revelations  (he  speaks  of  the  prophets 

Bpoflsessed),  and  consequently,  although  to 

K&BOQ,  having  a  higher  source  than  reason ; 

nrbich  regards  the  Scriptures  as  exceptional 

Hiey  contain  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  higher 

■Bnse  also  a  revelation,  but  one  differing  in 

hd,  from  other  revelations.     Had  Spinoza's 

pidi^cal,  he  would  doubtless  have  avoided 

pgr ;  but  his  purpose  was  practical  j  he  dealt 
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with  the  religion  which  he  found  established,  and  tried  to 
make  those  who  followed  it  follow  it  according  to  reason* 
The  treatise  was  theological  only  in  a  subordinate  degree ;  it 
was  theologico-political — ^the  object  was  politicaL  He  did  not 
want  to  settle  points  of  theological  controversy,  he  wanted  to 
inculcate  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration.  Bead  his  ex- 
position of  the  real  Catholic  fiaith,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  and  his  theological  position  will  be  quite 
dear. 

Another  apparent  anticipation  of  modem  yiews  is  seen  in 
those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  higher 
manifestation  of  the  Divinity  than  any  other  member  of  the 
human  race — as  the  actual  representative  of  Ideal  Humanity.* 
I   say  apparent  anticipation,  for  his  words  are  susceptible 
of  another  interpretation,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand them  as  having  been  uttered  from  a  point  of  view  lying 
between  his  actual  opinion  and  the  opinion  he  is  controverting 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  conviction  of  his  readers.     We 
have,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Oldenburg  t  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  his  meaning.     Oldenburg  told  him  that  people  said 
he  concealed  his  real  opinion  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ro- 
deemer  of  the  world  and  sole  Mediator  for  men,  as  also  about 
the  incarnation ;  upon  these  points  Oldenburg  begs  him  to 
open  his  soul  frankly.     Spinoza   replies  in  this  language : 
*  To  show  you   undisguisedly  my  opinion  on  that  point,  I 
answer  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  know  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  very  different  when  we  sjvak 
of  that  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  say  that  Eternal  Wisiloin 
manifested  in  all  things,  and  yet  more  fully  nianifesti^^  in 
the  human  soul,  and   far  above  all  in  Jesus  Christ.     For 
without  this  no  one  can  attain  the  state  of  beatitude,  since 
it  alone  teaches  us  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  what  L> 
good  and  what  is  bad.     And  because  this  Wisdom,  as  I  have 
said,  was  manifested  in  Jesus  Clirist  in  the  fullest  way  thort*- 
fore  his  disciples,  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  him,   ooulil 
preach  it,  and  they  showed  that  they  could  glory  in  being 

*  StT  (specially  clmps.  i,  and  ii.  t  A/^ijj/.  xxi. 
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Iwitb  the  ejiirit  of  Christ  more  than  other  men  were. 

)  pest,  when  certain  churches  odd  that  God  himself 

I  bomon  nature,  I  have  expressly  warned  the  reader 

[  do  not  miderstand  what  is   said;    indeed  to  gpeak 

hf,  it  wems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  they  said  that  a  circle 

i  on  the  nature  of  a  square.' 

I  opinioD  is  one  which  coincides  with  the  cardinal 
in  Schleiermacher's  system ;  and  with  this,  and 
usages  before  as  in  which  a  divine  mission  is  attri- 
1  to  Moses,  we  need  not  wonder  if  Sehleiermacher  and 
0  perfect  aincerify  claimed  Spinoza  as  a  Christian, 
win  their  sense  of  the  word  Christitinify  wa«  as  compatible 
'  *ith  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  as  it  has  been  with  other 
^(diScAtions  of  Pantheism.  The  English  theologian  will 
[""Ailily  deny  the  compatibility  of  Christianity  with  any 
•■HI  vt  Pantlieism ;  for  on  a  rigorous  interpretation  of 
Oiriitiaa  theism  the  two  are  irreconcilable :  but  in  Germany 
"til  difficulty  is  oeldom  felt,  and  Spinoza's  teaching  is  ac- 
"fpth]  by  sincere  Cliristians. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  the  Tractatvs  which  may 
*tttt  u  for  a  moment.  It  ia  but  three  lines  in  the  ninth 
'■pter  where  he  speaks  of  the  Kabbalists,  whom  he  desig- 
"**«  u  '  charlatans,'  adding  that  their  folly  surpasses 
<l!tcrip(iun.  Spinoza,  we  are  frequently  told,  '  borrowed  his 
■.ntetn  from  the  Kabiala ; '  at  other  times  we  hear  that  he 
-  'itid  nothing  btit  modify  the  sysU'm  of  Bescart^^s.'  Such 
I  are  singnlarly  rash,  and  spring  as  often  from  a 
t  deaire  to  deprvciate  a  great  man  as  frum  the  levity  of 
I  am  iHit  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
;  oor  indood  are  the  most  of  thoHO  who  prefer  the 
I  boi  if  Uw  Kaiibala  contain  Spinoza's  doctrine,  why 
inoza  rescued  it  9  AH  Europe  vene- 
Sudies  the  KibltaU  ?  In  truth,  the 
f  fciroIonB  ;  some  resemblance  there 
I  Iw,  hvtwmm  ideas  in  the  KiMnla  and  ideas  in 
k  lystcin  of  philosophy  does  not  stand  alone,  cut 
rftoca  all  connection  with  the  iduue  of  other  systems ; 
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fhe  same  law  of  otganio  ccnfiHmify  iiiikli  makeB  ilie 
sEoalogical  aeriefl  one,  wiiiioiit  prerenting  ^m 
i&dmdiudify  <tf  each  ftniTnal,  hoIcUi  good  in  Hie  wosid 
tiionglitt.    We  may  inqture  what  resemblaaces  ezist^ 
aeddng  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  organie 
Yet  this  is  constantly  attempted.    First  men  deny  iiiai 
doctrine  is  true,  and  next  they  deny  that  it  is  new. 
seem  to  fimcy  that  truth  can  be  wared  aside  by 
^Ahl  that  is  borrowed  from  AristoUe;  or  that  is  what! 
has  said.'    If  Aristotle  and  Bacon  did  say  it,  so  much 
bettmr;  the  trath  which  no  one  has  had  a  glimmering  of 
ns  will  rarely  be  repeated  after  ns.    Spinosa  profited  by 
wisdom  (ji  his  age,  and  thought  the  thoughts  which  oOiMr 
unknown  to  him  had  also  woren  into  systems ;  but  if  ef«r^ 
there  was  an  original  and  independent  thinker  Spinoaa  wi|^ 
that  thinker* 

» 

The  study  of  the  IVucioffM  requires  no  peculiar  proparatioiu. 
The  book  is  not  attractively  written,  but  is  perfiMstibf  intdt- 
ligible.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  Ethics;  the  transparen.^ 

clearness  of  Ibhe  language  and  the  mathematical  rigour  of  th« 
composition  only  senre  to  make  any  initial  misconception 
more  misleading.     Spinoza  uses  words  in  senses  which  be 
carefully  defines,   but  he  uses  words  which  are   generally 
interpreted  in  senses  removed  from  those  he  assigns  to  them; 
and  consequently  a  reader  not  duly  warned  is  apt  to  dis- 
regard the  definition,  and  to  read  Spinoza  as  he  reads  an 
ordinary  writer.     This  mistake  is  almost  inevitable  on  the 
part  of  those  who  get  his  doctrine  at  second  hand.     For 
example,  they  meet  with  the  familiar  word  Substance,  which 
in  their  service  generally  connotes  ideas  carefully  separated 
from  the  idea  of  God ;  and  this  word  they  find  chosen  bj 
Spinoza  to  designate  God.     In  spite  of  definitions,  in  spite 
of  etymological  and  philosophical  justifications,  in  spite  of 
an  admission  that  the  subatcmsy  or  underlying  reality  and 
ever  living  existence,  must  indeed  be  God,  the  old  connota- 
tions exercise  an  intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  coercion  ot 
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Tl^t«  is  such  tliat  most  men  find  it  impossiblo, 
d  it  diiScult,  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  Substance 
geslions  of  transitory  and  ignoble  phenomena 
d  commonly  comiot«a.  Hence  when  Spinoza 
IB  the  only  Substance,  he  seems  to  be  affirming 
lieism.  Had  he  used  Greek  instead  of  Latin, 
aubstance  Nonmenon,  this  association  would 
aped.  WheneTRr  yon  meet  with  the  word 
Ilia  teaching,  mbatitute  for  it  the  phrase 
iatence,'  and  yoa  will  remove  a  ditFractbig 
greatly  obscures  the  meaning.  God  is  exist- 
e  truly  exista.  Whatever  else  may  be  eon- 
ng  exists  in  and  through  him  ;  it  is  a  mani- 
being.  This  also  is  the  laaiguago  of  St.  Paul, 
1  by  Spinoza  a«  his  epigraph.  '  In  Him  we 
ltd  have  our  being.'  Is  it  not  curious  to  note 
bal  change  will  dispel  the  common  cliarge  of 
i(W  that  in  denying  tlie  reality  of  the  transi- 
oza  affirmed  the  reality  of  God  as  the  one 
ife. 

»igmty  lies  in  the  fonrth  axiom :  '  the  Jcnow- 
t  depends  on,  and  implies,  the  knowledge  of 
led  in  the  ordinary  sense,  thin  axiom  is 
10  interpreting  it  was  justified  in 
(punded  an  a  fallacy.  '  The  relation  be- 
'  h«  said,  '  is  aiirely  sometliing  ptT- 
1  onr  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or 
ing  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all.'  But 
',  lie  there.  The  axiom  does  not  affirm 
lipable  of  recognising  a  sequence  while 
niecedent ;  as  if  a  man  receivijig  a  blow  in 
lot  recognise  the  pain  (effect  of  the  blow) 
led  the  striker :  it  means  that  a  complete 
wledge  of  the  effect  implies  a  com- 
isive  knowledge  of  the  cause,  for  an  effect, 
and  *  things  which  have  nothing  in 
t  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  i.  e. 
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the  conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the 
other/  Thus  if  an  effect  be  different  fix)ni  its  canse  its  con- 
ception does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the  canse,  but  if  it 
be  the  same  as  the  cause,  then  the  conception  of  the  one 
involves  that  of  the  other,  ergo  the  more  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  the  one  the  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
other.  Spinoza  is  rigorously  consistent.  We  may  object,  tn 
limme^  to  his  assumption  that  we  can  know  anything  what- 
ever of  cause,  beyond  the  fact  of  an  antecedent  group  of 
conditions,  and  of  effect,  beyond  the  fact  of  a  consequent 
group  of  conditions ;  but,  granting  his  postulate,  we  must 
accept  his  conclusions ;  and  very  important  conclusions  are 
drawn  by  him  from  this  conception  of  cause. 

With  these  indications  of  the  necessity  of  carefully  ascer- 
taining the  sense  in  which  he  uses  terms,  let  us  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  relative  position  of  his  system  among 
systems. 

The  relation  of  the  Finite  to  the  Infinite,  the  creation  to 
the  Creator,  has  been  an  eternal  problem  of  ontological 
research  ;  a  problem  which  no  man  has  solved ;  and  no  man 
can  be  blamed  if  he  find  it  insoluble.  Three  answers  have  been 
given  at  various  epochs ;  and  only  three  seem  possible.  Every 
system  is  an  acceptance  of  one  of  these  answers,  under  modi- 
fications more  or  less  pronounced. 

First  Answer :  There  are  two  coeternal  principles :  Mind  auJ 
Matter. 

Second  Answer:  There  is  but  one  eternal  principle,  the 
source  and  reality  of  all  existence.  Tliis  principle  is  some- 
times conceived  as  Mind,  material  phenomena  bomg  thoughts 
— objects  in  representation,  not  objects  of  representation ;  ami 
sometimes  as  Matter,  mental  phenomena  being  cerebral 
activities. 

Third  Answer:  There  is  but  one  eternal  principle,  the 
source  of  all  existence,  but  not  its  reality  ;  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  but  apart  from  it. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  third  answer  is  its  evasion  of  the 
primal   difficulty — creation — which  is  thus  postulated  as  a 
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r  working  upon  no  material  wliatever.  God 
red  as  fashioning  tlie  universe  out  of  existing 
is  is  tlie  old  Grecian  hypothesis  of  a  prime 
OD  the  other  hand,  is  be  supposed  to  have 
at«rial  from  himself:  this  is  the  emanation 
t  identities  the  universe  with  God ;  vi'hicb  is 
Sod  is  conceived  as  distinct  from  the  universe 
and  in  essence ;  and  the  mystery  of  creation 
in  the  liglit  of  omnipotence.  A  fiat  goes 
irerse  is  realised.  The  creative  Will  cou- 
g  into  Matter,  The  pagans  said,  ex  nihilo 
uristian  Fathers  altered  it  to  ex  nihilo  omnia, 
the  diiBcolty  with  a  reference  to  omnipotence, 
ieotly  aware  of  tJie  logical  contradiction.   They 

»to  be  untenable   by   reason.     It   waa   not 
I     Keason  was  incompetent  to  solve  such 

}ao  three  answers  satisfied  Spinoza '?  Tlie  nn- 
r  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
atian,  answer  to  which  be  most  nearly 
bough  he  modified  it  in  a  way  which 
ie  to  Christian  theology.  He  was  uneasy 
Dntradiction.  He  was  not  the  man  to  say. 
Olid  to  flout  human  reason  by  opposing 
ots.  Creation  out  of  nothing  was  untenable, 
pretend  to  hold  it.  Nevertheless  ho  saw 
the  other  answers.  The  first  separated 
without  famishing  a.  plausible  inter- 
fcy  which  two  coetemal  principles 
1  how  one  could  act  upon  the  other, 
equally  at  fault.  As  Idealism  it 
■  of  Matter ;  as  Materialism  it  ignored  the 
I  two  primal  realities  not  to  be  discarded. 
[  the  existence  of  one  was  the  same  as  the 
fltence  of  Uie  other ;  yet  one  could  not  bo 
To  dieregard  either  was  to  violate 
Bth    mast  be   grasped    in   an   energetic 
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syntliefiis.  That  synllieBis  is  Qod ;  the  one  pnndfle 
Thought  and  Extension  aa  two  eternal  and  infinite 
eonstitaiing  ite  essenoe.  Thns,  giren  the  one  siqneme 
mpiB,  Existence,  we  see  its  neoessaiy  duplicate 
«8  lUndy  imder  one  aspect,  and  under  the  other 
'^is  is  the  meaning  of  creation.  This  is  <iie  explanatiiwi 
le  difficnltf.  Creation  is  not  the  calling  into  existeno 
tfeiat  which  had  no  being  out  of  that  which  lias  no  being; 
is  it  the  refiishioning  of  demente  which  have 
being ;  it  is  the  outflowing  <ji  primal  eneigj,  the 
^necessary  to  a  self-cansed  and  sdf-caosing  existence, 
nniTerse  considered  as  a  moment  in  the  nniTersal  life  is 
«  creation.  From  Qod  it  came,  and  in  Qod  it  eziste,  aot  M' 
alien  difference,  bat  in  Tital  tmitj.  From  Qod  all  flowsosd^ 
and  to  him  all  letoms.  E¥a7thing  is  a  form  of  that  wluhdi 
^ver  is.  Qod  is,  and  is  not,  Natare ;  identical,  but  not  Ubi 
same ;  he  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  nature  Uma  ^bm 
fountain  with  the  rimlet,  eternity  with  time.  Qod  is  mafmrn^ 
natwrans.  Nature  is  naimra  naiwraia.  The  one  is  Ae  ene^gy;^ 
the  other  the  act. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  solves  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  Soul  with  Body.  By  one  school  these  words  are  taken  as 
representatives  of  two  distinct  essences,  irreconcilable  in 
their  nature,  yet  mysteriously  accordant  in  their  existence. 
By  another  school  the  two  are  resolved  into  one,  either  as 
Idealism,  denying  substantive  reality  to  Body,  which  is  ad- 
mitted only  as  an  act  of  Thought ;  or  as  Materialism,  denying 
substantive  reality  to  Mind,  which  is  admitted  only  as  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  body.  Spinoza  affirms  the  equal  reality  of 
both,  and  their  distinction  in  a  higher  synthesis.  They  are 
not  substances  at  all,  but  the  two  correlated  attributes  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  substance.  Man  is  but  a  mode  of  the 
Divine  Existence :  his  mind  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame ;  his 
body  a  mode  of  the  Infinite  Extension. 

One  more  remark  is  needful  as  a  preparation  to  the  study 
of  this  system.  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  doubtless  the 
solution  of  problems,  but  it  is  also  the  working  out  of 
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ffloblcm,  ivbeii  golved,  funuslies  a  means  of 

■ :  Ontologj  is  the  iiiti-oductioii  to  Etliies,     Life 

olated  tfaat  the  soul  mny  acliieve  the  highest 

U  lA  that  bat  the  love  of  GoJ  ?     Tliia  love  must 

{Km   knowledge ;   perfect  knowledge  bringing 

Lnd  what  is  perfect  knowledge?    The  harmony 

ta  with  the  divine  order.     We  may  indeed  love 

mowing  him  clearly ;  but  it  is  imjwssible  to 

wledge  withoat  perfect  love ;  and  clear  know- 

>  be  gained  through  a  method  which  discloaes 

BT.     Error  and  doubt  ariae  from  disorder,  not 

Otnnpetence.     Truth  is  the  harmony  botwuen 

»s  and  the  order  of  things.     Let  a  man  begin 

begin,  and  proceed  in  rigorous  deduction 

■ssive  consequence,  never  letting  drop  a 

chain  which  unites  things,   and  he   will 

len  all  his  ideas  will  be  clear  and  distinct, 

r  will  be  the  order  of  things.*  .  .  .  Ordo  et 

im  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio  rerum.t 

ro  methods  of  investigation:  the  Tnlgar  and 

The  one  starts  from  principles  which  have 

rithout  examination,  which  are  not  therefore 

>od.     The  other  starts  from  principles  clearly 

ntnit«ly  known.     It  is  the  latter  only  which 

e  knowledge.     Its  tj-pe  is  mathematics.     It 

object  because  it  undei-atanda  the   im- 

tke  object.     Nothing  arises  except  as  the 

of  what  preceded  it,  and  as  the  inevitable 

ne  of  things.     To  understand  any  object, 

it  nnderstand  its  connections.     And  these 

t  the  mathematical  method. 

chosen  by  Spinoza  justified  by  his  prin- 
irm,  as  I  eaid,  extremely  milike  that  of  all 
dlOBophicfl,  and  by  no  means  attractive  to 
But   it   18    eminently   consistent.     It 

:  Dt  inUUtcl.  Emend,  n.  37. 
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developes  the  order  of  the  universe  from  a  few  definitions 
and  axioms.     These  may  be  given  here : — 

*  DEFINITIONS. 

I.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  Cause  I  understand  a 
thing  the  essence  of  which  involves  existence ;  or 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  considered  as 
existent. 
n.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  {terminari 
potest)  by  another  thing  of  the  same  nature,  e.g. 
body  is  said  to  be  finite  because  it  can  always  be 
conceived  as  larger.  So  thought  is  limited  by  other 
thoughts.  But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor 
tliought  limit  body. 

in.  By  Substance  I  understand  that  which  exists  in  itself, 
and  is  conceived  per  se:  in  other  words,  the  con- 
ception of  which  does  not  require  the  conception  of 
anything  else  antecedent  to  it. 

IV.  By  Attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind 
perceives  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  Sub- 
stance. 
Y.  By  Modes  I  imderstand  the  accidents  {affectiones)  of 
Substance;  or  that  which  is  in  something  else, 
through  which  also  it  is  conceived. 

VI.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  absolutely  infinite, 
i.e.  the  Substance  consisting  of  infinite  Attributes, 
each  of  which  expresses  an  infinite  and  eternal 
essence. 

Explanation :  I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but  not  infinite  9uo 
genere ;  for  to  whatever  is  infinite  only  9uo  genere^ 
we  can  deny  infinite  Attributes ;  but  that  which  is 
absolutely  infinite  includes  in  its  essence  everything 
which  implies  essence,  and  involves  no  negation, 
yn.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  £ree  which  exists  by  the  sole 
necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  deter- 
mined to  action.  But  that  thing  is  necessarj,  or 
rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
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d  acts  according  to  certain  ajid  deter- 
tte  caascs. 

aniity  I  uuderstand  Exiatance  itself,  in  as  far 
is  conceived  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  sole 
tition  of  fi-n  eternal  thing. 

tlie  Definitions :  they  need  not  long  be  dwelt 
frequently  referred  to  by  him ;  abore  all,  no 
Ii6  to  be  raised  against  them,  as  unusual,  for 
teaninga  of  various  terms  in  constant  use  with 
Ik  has  a  right  to  use  them  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
mt afterwards  depart  from  this  use,  which  he 
We  now  come  to  the  seven 


r 


di^  which  is  IB  in  itself,  or  in  some  other 


iiich  cannot  be  conceived  through  another  (per 
I  most  be  conceived  through  itself  {per  se), 
given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily 
V I  and  vice  versa,  if  no  determinate  cause  be 
,  no  effect  can  follow. 

iwledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge 
i  cause,  and  implies  it, 

tliat  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
t  be  understood  by  means  of  each  otlier,  i.e. 
jDception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  con- 
n  of  the  other. 

iea  must  agree  with  ita  object  {idea  vera  debet 
to  ideate  etmvenirf), 

IT  ctLU  be  clearly  conceived  as  non-existent, 
1  its  essence,  involve  existence. 
1  the  propositions,  of  which  only  the  first 
1  liere : — 

i  is  prior  in  nature  to  its  accidents, 
r  Definitions  -I  and  5. 
Inbetances,  havuig  diilerent  Attributes,  have 
with  each  other. 
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Thmfms^i,   This  follows  from  Def.  3;  for  each  Substance  must 

l>e  conceived  in  itself  and  throii;jrh  itself:  in  other  words, 

the  conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of 

the  other. 

Prop.  in.     Of  things  which  have  nothing  in  common,  one 

cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 
JJcmo7i4st.   If  thej  have  nothing  in  common  then  (per  Axiom 
5)  they  cannot  be  conceived  by  means  of  each  other ; 
ergo  (per  Axiom  4)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 
Q.  E.  D. 
Prop.  IV.     Two  or  more  distinct  things  are  distinguished 
among  themselves  either  through  the  diversity  of  their 
Attributes  or  through  the  diversity  of  their  Modes. 
Dcmoimt.     Everything  which  is  is  in  itself  or  in  some  other 
thing  (per  Axiom  1),  that  is  (per  Def.  3  and  5),  there  is 
nothing  out  of  ourselves  {extra  intellectum)  but  Substance 
and  its  Modes.      There  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves 
whereby  things    can    be    distinguished    amongst    one 
another,  except  Substances,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing, 
l)er  Def.  4)  their  Attributes  and  Modes. 
Puop.  V.     It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute. 
Demxryutt.    If  there  are  many  different  Substances,  they  must 
be  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  their  Attributes  or 
of  their  Modes  (per  Prop.  4).     If  only  by  the  diversity 
of  their  Attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded  that  there  is 
nevertheless  only  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attributes ; 
but  if  by  the  diversity  of  their  Modes  it  follows  that 
Substance  being  prior  in  nature  to  its  modes,  it  must 
be  considered  independently  of  them ;  that  is  (per  Def. 
3  and  C),  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinguished  from 
another;  that  is  (per  Prop. -4),  there  cannot  be  many 
Substances,  but  only  one  Substance.     Q.  E.  D. 
Prop.  YI.    One  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  another 

Substance. 
DcnuyiisL    There  cannot  be  two  Substances  with  the  same 
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Attributes  (per  Prop.  6) ;  i.e.  (per  Prop.  2)  having  any- 
thing in  common  with  each  other ;  and  therefore  (per 
Prop.  3)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

Ci^anf,  Hence  it  follows  that  Substance  cannot  be  created 
by  anything  else.  For  there  is  nothing  in  existence 
except  Substance  and  its  Modes  (per  Axiom  1,  and  Def. 
3  and  5) ;  now  this  Substance,  not  being  created  by 
Miother,  is  self-caused. 

Cviv/iiry  2.  This  proposition  is  more  easily  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  absurdity  of  its  contradiction; — for  if 
Substance  can  be  created  by  anything  else,  the  con- 
ception of  it  would  depend  on  the  conception  of  the 
cause  (per  Axiom  4),  and  hence  (per  Def.  3)  it  would 
Jiot  be  Substance. 

^^'  VIL     It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 

^*<>»u/.  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  anything  else 
(per  CoroU.  Prop.  6),  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  itself; 

m 

^e.  (per  Def.  1)  its  essence  necessarily  involves  exist- 
ence ;  or  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 
Q.  E.  D. 
^^i*.  VIII.    All  Substance  is  necessarily  infinite, 
^^ow/.    There  exists  but  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute ;  and  it  must  either  exist  as  infinite  or  as  finite.  But 
not  as  finite,  for  (per  Def.  2)  as  finite  it  must  be  limited 
by  another  Substance  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  that 
case  there  would  be  two  Substances  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute, which  (per  Prop.  5)  is  absurd.     Substance  there- 
fore is  infinite.     Q.  E.  D. 
Srholinm. — I  do  not  doubt  that  to  all  who  judge  confusedly 
of  things,  and  are  not  wont  to  inquire  into  first  causes,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  understand  the  demonstration  of  Prop.  7, 
btfcuuse   they  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
muditic-ations  of  Substance   and   Substance  itself,  and  are 
i<rnc>rant  of   the  manner   in   which  things  are  produced. 
Hence   it  follows  that,  seeing  natural  things  have  a  com- 
mt* nfX'ment,  they  attribute  a  commencement  to  Substances ; 
fur  he  who  knows  not  the  true  causes  of  things  confounds 
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I 
t 

all  ftiiigSy  tuA  iees  no  xeaaon  wlrf  trees  dmali  aollalk  liloe 
man;  orifky  men  ahoold  not  be  fonned  from  skiiies  as  well 
as  from  seeds ;  or  why  all  forms  eaanot  be  changed  into  all 
oUker  fixrms.  So^  abo^  lliose  who  oonfinmd  tiie  difine  natam 
ifiOi  ilie  homan  nafanalljr  attajbute  binnan  aUbctamis  to 
Qod,  ei^ecialljr  m  tiiej  are  ignorant  bow  these  aUbclimis  an 
psodnaed  in  tiie  mind.  But  if  men  attended  to  the  natme 
4tf  fiobsiainoe^  they  would  not  in  liie  least  doubt  the  tmth  of 
Fjrop.  7 ;  nay,  this  proposiiaon  woidd  be  an  axiom  to  all,  and 
would  be  nnmb^^  .among  common  notions.  Eor  bj  SoIk 
stance  tibej  would  nnderstand  that  which  existe  in  itadf^ 
and  is  concffii?ed  through  itself;  Le.  the  knowledge  of  wliieli 
does  not  xeqnire  the  knowledge  of  anything  antecedent  to  it» 
But  by  modification  tibey  wonld  nnderstand  tibat  which  h  in 
anoOier  thii^,  the  conception  of  which  is  formed  tinam^ 
Hie  coDception  of  the  tibing  in  which  it  is,  or  to  wiudi  it 
bel<mg8 :  we  cantheiefote  have  correct  ideas  of  non^-ezisteBt 
modificatkms,  becanse,  althoagh  out  of  the  midentaading 
they  haTC  no  reality,  yet  their  essence  is  so  comprehended  in 
that  of  another  that  they  can  be  conceived  throngh  this 
other.  The  truth  of  Substance  (out  of  the  understanding) 
lies  nowhere  but  in  itself,  because  it  is  conceived  per  $e.  If 
therefore  anyone  says  that  he  has  a  distinct  and  clear  idea 
of  Substance,  and  yet  doubts  whether  such  a  Substance  exist, 
this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  a  true  idea,  and  never- 
theless doubts  whether  it  be  not  false  (as  a  little  attention 
sufficiently  manifests) ;  or,  if  any  man  affirms  Substance  to 
be  created,  he  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  a  true  idea  has 
become  &Jse;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
Hence  it  is  necessarily  confessed  that  the  existence  of  Sub- 
stance, as  well  as  its  essence,  is  an  eternal  truth.  And  hence 
wo  must  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  Substance  possessing 
the  same  Attribute ;  a  position  which  requires  here  a  fuller 
development.     I  note  therefore — 

1.  That  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing  includes  and 
expresses  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined*  From 
which  it  follows — 
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definiUon  includes  or  expresses  a  distinct 
iridnals,  becaiiBe  it  expressea  notliing  but  the 
thing  defined;  e.g.  the  definition  of  a  triangle 
lore  than  the  nature  of  a  triangle,  and  not  any 
■f  trioDgles. 

ust  necessarily  be  a  distinct  cause  for  the 
ery  existing  thing. 

le,  hy  reason  of  which  anything  exists,  must 
tained    in   the   nature   and   definition  of  the 

{viz,  that  it  pertains  to  its  nature  to  exist) 
lie  beyond   it — must  be   something  different 


tositions  it  follows  that,  if  a  certain  number  of 

9t,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  cause  why  that 

and  not  a  larger  or  smaller  number :  e.  g.  if 

inty  men  exist  (whom,  for  greater  perspicuity,  T 

t  at  once,  no  more  having  previously  existed), 

snfEcient,  in  order  to  show  the  reason  why 

at,  to  point  to  human  nature  as  the  cause, 

Iher  be  necessary  to  show  why  only  twenty 

(per  note  3)  thore  must  be  a  cause  for  the 

^tbing.     This  cause  however  (per  notes  2 

K   contained  in  human   nature   itself;    for 

bn  of  man  does   not   involve   the   number 

^r  note  4)   the  cause   why  twenty  men 

loh  individnal  exists,  must  lie  beyond  each 

IBrefore  must  we  absolutely  conclude  that 

Btiire  of  which  admits  of  many  individuals, 

have  an  external  cause.     As  therefore  it 

tture  of  Substance  to  exist   so  must  its 

19  a  necessary  existence,  and  consequently 

^ion  we  must  conclude  its  existence.    But 

Ition,  as  already  shovm  in  notes  2  and  S,  it 

eonclude  the  existence  of  many  Substances 

follows  that   only  one  Suljstance  of  the 

i«t.' 

of  nniinpassioncd   deduction   he   pri«;ei*(l8. 


SPINOZA. 

Iding  link  to  link  in  the  cludn  of  demonstration,  CTolving  • 
system  of  Theology,  Psychology,  and  Ethics,  which  alter- 
lately  impresses  the  reader  with  its  symmetry  and  sublimity, 
ind  distresses  him  with  its  pitiless  destruction  of  long- 
cherished  beliefs,  now  rousing  his  enthusiasm  for  its  loftj 
disinterestedness,  now  repelling  him  by  its  disregard  of  his 
personality  and  his  hopes.  God  is  the  ever-present  reality ; 
man  but  a  foam-bubble  reflecting  the  transitory  gleams  of  a 
diviner  light.  Love  and  resignation  are  the  guiding  ideas ; 
and  yet  they  lead  to  conclusions  which  alarm  the  reader. 
Unable  to  see  where  the  defect  in  the  argument  lies,  he  is 
irritated  at  the  pedantic  rigour  which  forces  his  reluctant 
assent.  No  wonder  if  he  brand  Spinoza  as  an  atheist, 
who  sweeps  away  the  only  firm  support  of  morality — a  re- 
sponsible personality.  No  wonder  if  he  reject  a  system 
which  resolves  his  personality  into  a  mere  mode  of  the 
Infinite ;  which  dissolves  in  the  acid  of  causality  every  shred 
of  organic  independence;  which  makes  liberty  impossible, 
and,  depriving  even  God  of  understanding  and  will,  sweeps 
the  world  clear  of  all  purpose,  good  or  evil.  This  is  not  the 
conception  of  God,  or  of  the  world,  which  he  finds  tolerable. 
He  rises  angrily  against  the  conception  of  a  world  of  un- 
alterable sequences,  where  everything  is  detennined  by  con- 
ditions, nothing  by  purposes :  a  system  of  results,  not  of  aims. 
He  is  impatient  of  the  logic  which  proves  that  phenomena 
are  not  brought  about  by  a  conscious  intention,  but  are  the 
simple  sequences  of  God's  nature. 

He  is  called  upon  to  renounce  his  own  conception  of  a 
sublime  Fatherhood,  an  Infinite  Personality — greater  than 
man  by  all  the  incommensurable  difference  of  infinite  ant^ 
finite,  yet  like  man  by  all  the  resemblance  of  creat4>r  an- 
creature — in  favour  of  a  God  whose  essence  is  impersonalit 
who  is  the  one  Indeterminate,  the  Unconditioned,  to  who 
individuality,  personality,  and  conditions,  cannot  be  appl' 
without    contradiction,    and    consequently    to    whom    e 
intellect   and   will  cannot  belong,  there   being   no   anal 
between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.     Spl 
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i  explicit :  Although  he  mnfes  Thought  one  of  the  eon- 
ithtieDt  attributes  of  God,  he  denies  that  intellect  or  will  can 
p^nain  (o  the  Infinite,  if  by  these  words  we  mean  powers 
iimilar  to  those  in  nian ;  iu  God  these  no  more  resemble 
vliattre  ao  name  in  man  thim  the  dog-atar  resembles  a  dog.* 
If  Uiifl  be  so,  how  can  there  be  purposes  in  creation,  i.e.  final 
•aaaefl?  With  the  disappeai-ance  of  the  intellect  disappears 
ii>*  bcnltj  of  conceiving  purposeB  ;  with  the  disappearance 
rf  the  will  disappears  the  power  of  acting  in  subordination 
I*  «  poipose.  God  as  existence  and  perfection  is  necessarily 
vithont  aims.  Men  act  with  a  purpose ;  and  thinV  they  act 
in  freeiiora,  because  they  are  conscious  of  desires,  but  not  of 
'Ik  causes  which  determine  these  desires.  A  stone  whirling 
tlmiii^h  the  air,  and  imagining  itself  to  be  flying,  is  an 
image  of  man  acting  ami  believing  himself  free. 

I  wiD  here  qnoie  the  famous  Appendix  on   Final  Causes 
■bich  concludes  the  first  book  of  the  Eihics, 

'iltvn  do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  on  end,  namely,  the 
Sood,  or  useful,  which  they  desire.  Hence  it  comes  that 
'Jwr  always  seek  to  know  only  the  final  causes  of  things 
"iiich  have  taken  place,  and  when  they  have  heard  these, 
•Wt  «r©  KUtislio^l,  not  having  within  themselves  any  ground 
|_fcr  farther  doubt.  But  if  they  are  unable  to  learn  these  final 
ies  frtim  some  one  else,  nothing  remains  to  them  but  to 
g  in  open  themselves,  and  to  reflect  on  the  ends  by  which 
Btlieniitelres  wont  to  be  determined  to  similar  actions ; 
I  they  ncccBsarily  judge  of  the  mind  of  another  by 
Further,  on  witliin  themselves  and  out  of  them- 
'•-Ives  Uiey  discover  many  means  which  are  highly  conducive 
■J  the  pnrwiit  of  their  own  advantage — for  example,  eyes  to 
with,  teeth  to  masticate  with,  vegetables  and  animals  for 
:,  the  mn  to  give  them  light,  the  sea  to  nourish  fish,  Ac. 
9  tbej  come  to  consider  all  natuml  things  as  means  for 
r  Ixnaefit :  and  because  tiiey  are  aware  that  these  things 
e  been  found,  and  not  prepared  by  them,  they  have  been 


•  Snx-it* ;  KtkUa,  i.  pmp.  ifii.  Kbol. 
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led  to  believe  that  some  one  else  has  adapted  these  means  to 
their  use.  For  after  considering  things  in  the  light  of  mean^^ 
they  coidd  not  believe  these  things  to  have  made  themselves, 
but  arguing  from  their  o^vn  practice  of  preparing  means  for 
their  use,  they  must  conclude  that  there  is  some  ruler  or 
rulers  of  nature  endowed  with  human  freedom,  who  have 
provided  all  these  things  for  them,  and  have  made  them  all 
for  the  use  of  men.  Moreover,  since  they  have  never  heard 
anything  of  the  mind  of  those  rulers,  they  must  necessarily 
judge  of  this  mind  also  by  their  o^vn ;  and  hence  they  have 
argued  that  the  gods  direct  all  things  for  the  advantage  of 
man,  in  order  that  they  may  subdue  him  to  themselves,  and 
be  held  in  the  highest  honour  by  him.  Hence  each  has 
devised,  according  to  his  chanicter,  a  different  mode  of 
worshipping  God,  in  order  that  God  might  love  him  more 
than  others,  and  might  direct  all  nature  to  the  advantage  of 
his  blind  cupidity  and  insatiable  avarice.  Thus  this  pre- 
judice has  converted  itself  into  superstition,  and  has  struck 
deep  root  into  men's  minds ;  and  this  has  been  the  cause 
why  men  in  general  have  eagerly  striven  to  explain  the  final 
causes  of  all  things.  But  while  they  have  sought  to  show 
that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  (i.e.  which  is  not  fit  for  the 
use  of  men),  they  seem  to  me  to  have  sho^vn  nothing  else 
than  that  Nature  and  the  gods  are  as  foolish  as  men.  And 
observe,  I  pray  you,  to  what  a  point  this  opmion  has  brought 
them.  Together  with  the  many  useful  things  in  nature, 
they  necessarily  fomid  not  a  few  injurious  things,  namely, 
tempests,  earthquakes,  diseases,  &c. ;  these  they  supposed 
happened  because  the  gods  were  angry  on  account  of  offences 
committed  against  them  by  men,  or  because  of  faults  in- 
curred in  their  worship ;  and  although  experience  every  day 
protests,  and  shows  by  infinite  examples  that  benefits  and 
injuries  happen  indifierently  to  pious  and  ungodly  persons, 
they  do  not  therefore  renounce  their  inveterate  prejudice. 
For  it  was  easier  to  them  to  class  these  phenomena  among 
other  things,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
thus  retain  theii*  present  and  innate  condition  of  ignorance. 
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■Jul  the  fabric  of  their  belief,  and  excogitate 

presented  the  two  aflpects  of  Spinoza's  doc- 
!xa{fueratiiig  its  mystical  unctiou  and  logical 
ening  it«  harsh  angles  of  heterotlox  offence, 
and  logic  are  so  little  to  the  taate  of  mankind 

the  heterodoxy  is  so  exasperating,  that  it  is 
ff  the   majority,  even   of  charitable   readers, 

I  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  and  stood  aghast  at 
te  wonder  is  that  many  Christian  thinkers 
rough  such  husks,  and  detected  the  whole- 
It  is  not  often  that  theological  and  philo- 
!S  are  so  excusable.  The  tumult  and  the  wrath 
lozism  were  indeed  uureaaoning.  Men's  minda 
gent  on  the  first  alarm,  and  instead  of  patiently 
lipinoza's  thought  in  his  own  calm  spirit  of 
followed  it  out  in  their  hot  illogical  way,  first 
lofiions  upon  him  which  he  would  have  re- 
then  yelling  in  horror  at  him  for  teaching 
na.  But  let  us  be  just.  It  was  only  on  a 
nprehenaive  study  that  men  could  learn  what 
tiuight ;  and  this  patient  study  they  were  too 

t Besides,  the  study  was  laborious,  and  vitu- 
h  If  the  temper  of  the  philosophic  world 
I  a  more  impartial  consideration  has  Jed  to  a 
ion,  even  where  accompanied  with  profound 
ery  impartiality  ia  a  result  of  the  increased 
he  was  instrumental  in  developing.  What- 
jiought  of  his  system,  we  must  admit  that 
,  gtrengtliening  and  liberalising  influence  has 
^^  affecting  even  angry  antagonists.  There 
K  the  noble  calmness  and  unaggressive  feai-- 
^■ttitnde  which  acted  like  a  mental  tonic. 
Bs  incidental  dash  of  light  falling  on  many 
Hf.  There  was  the  unswerving  conviction  in 
Bb,  and  in  the  universality  of  law.  There 
B  exhibition  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 
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FLnally.  tli'>r.?  was  the  Jisint^restoJness  and  puritv  of  his 
111- 'ml  vi'?ws,  nvA  the  quit-t  l»oautj  of  his  owu  life,  to  answer 
the  viil::ar  aoousations  auraiiist  free  thou^rht  as  destructive  of 
iii»"'nili*v. 

We  find  few  expressions  of  this  influence  during^  the  first 
Years  of  controversv,  but  I  do  not  think  the  influence  was  in- 
•  •penitive  even  then.  It  was,  indeed,  for  the  most  pai-t 
unconscious.  Men  thouirht  him  a  monster,  and  said  po.  It 
was  a  period  of  theoloj^ical  ferment.  The  specidative  unrest 
which  had  produced  the  Beformation  was  far  from  havuig 
been  stilled  by  the  Reformation.  The  orthodox  party  hiid, 
indeed,  proclaimed  finality.  It  proclaimed  liberty  of  private 
judjnnent :  but  it  restricted  that  lilx^rty  within  very  narr«.»w 
and  very  arbitrary  limits.  Every  man  might  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  no  man  might  read  in  them  more  than  the  ortho- 
dox refonners  read.  Comprehensive  liberty  was  denounced 
as  anarchy.  In  vain.  The  human  mind  alternately  longs 
for,  and  rejects,  finality.  In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  thunders 
the  movement  of  mind  could  not  be  arrested.  Anarchists 
were  numerous,  and  violent  because  violently  opposed. 
AVliile  orthodoxy  was  on  the  alert  to  scent  atheism  from  afar, 
and  authority  branded  small  heresies  with  the  largest  letters, 
free-thinking  works  became  more  and  more  numerous  and 
noisy.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  specially 
distinguished  by  their  free-thinking  literature.  The  question 
was  frequently  discussed  whether  Atheism  or  Superstition 
were  the  most  noxious  to  society,*  and  Atheism  became 
the  false  but  significant  synonjTn  of  religio-eniditorum. 
The  theological  journals  of  the  time  had  a  special  rubric 
under  which  they  noticed  atheistical  works.  But  we  must 
not  too  hastily  conclude  that  many  atheistical  works  existed ; 
for  if  men  denied  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  or  even  of 
Ghosts,  they  foimd  themselves  classed  among  the  atheists. 

•  PuiTius:  DiAnrrUith  th  Athehnu^  in  fcfadoHhumanogtnere  Hoxio  ;  1605. 
OuAi'irs:  DiMtrt.  an  AthriKinns  mx-f^sario  dncat  ad  corrtijttionrm  Morum  ;  169". 
Ki.swicii:  Dinputatiodf  coutrnvtrfiis  novis  circa  AfhtittMum — cited  in  Uisttxbb: 
LiUeraturgeschiclUc  dcs  IS.  JakrkundcrU,  drittcr  Theil,  i.  42. 
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i  alert  for  atieism,  and  the  alarms  of 
i  writings  must  have  f:illen  like  bombahells. 
markable  fact:  He  has  neither  diaeiplea, 
There  are  many  who  adopt  some 
US,  but  no  one  takes  up  his  doctrine  as  a 
Lg  it,  applying  it,  developing  it.  There  are 
rite  refutations,  and  thousands  who  denounce 
snd  scornful  contempt ;  but  no  one,  not  even 
b;  grapples  with  the  system  and  overthrows 
■  it.  Fierce  blows  have  often  been  aimed 
Bre  beaten  the  air,  not  touched  the  system. 
Hotagonist,  Van  der  Linde,  has  indicated 
Vthinkers,  who,  in  Holland,  adopted  the 
^ractatus  with  more  or  less  fervor ;  *  and  the 
m,  in  Germany,  may  be  named  along  with 
ther  in  Holland,  nor  in  Germany  has  there 
L  aa  there  have  been  Cartesians,  Kantists, 
■although  German  philosophy  is  in  some 
Hill  Spinozism,  and  Hegel  says,  'You  are 
nist,  or  you  hare  no  standing  whatever  in 


nal  position  has  significance.  It  implies,  I 
lystem  contaius  vrithin  it  some  fundamental 
[>re vents  even  sympathetic  students  from 
»  tiie  framework  of  then-  daily  thoughts,  and 
philoeophy.  It  also  implies  that  the  system 
constructed  as  only  to  be  overturned  by  a 
its  foundations ;  and  metaphysicians  are  in- 
r  the  lever  there.  This  at  any  rate  is  how  the 
elf  t<i  me,  read  by  the  light  of  my  own  expe- 
r  grounds  Spinoza  attracted  me.  I  studied 
^and  veneration,  desirous  to  find  a  solution 
}  But  in  vain.  Conscious  of  a  great  debt 
,  tlutn  to  any  other  metaphysician,  I 
t  Sttckwirlmiigen  in 
atdtr  dm  Spitioii^Hiui  udir 
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cannot  say  that  I  was  at  any  period  a  disciple.     It  was  a  long 
while  before  I  knew  why. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  of  Spinozism  is  the  impossibility 
of  Metaphysics,  or  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  Ontology. 
The  false  Method  is  the  fountain  of  error.  If  the  Method 
be  allowed,  the  system  must  be  accepted ;  if  Outolog}'  is  a 
possible  science,  Spinozism  is  the  most  perfect  form  it  has 
yet  received.  This  will  be  strenuously  denied  by  meta- 
physicians ;  nor  can  I  pause  here  to  argue  so  large  a  ques- 
tion. They  will  add,  j)crhaps,  that  my  denial  of  Ontology 
does  not  wholly  meet  the  case,  since  other  speculators  besides 
Spinoza  have  employed  the  same  Method,  and,  nevertheless, 
have  gained  disciples ;  if  these  disciples  have  shown  alacrity 
in  setting  up  as  masters  in  their  turn,  and  disowned  their 
allegiance,  they  have  for  a  time,  at  least,  been  discix)les. 
Why  has  this  success  been  denied  to  Spmoza  ?  The  answer 
is  that  it  has  been  denied  to  him  because  his  doctrine  did 
not,  as  theirs  did,  admit  of  endless  misapprehension  and 
equivocation.  Had  their  foundations  been  exposed,  and 
their  superstructures  unsupported  by  flpng  buttresses,  and 
unconcealed  by  moving  clouds,  their  tottering  architecture 
would  have  sheltered  none  whom  Spinoza's  visionary  fabric 
left  unhoused. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Metaphysical  Method  is 
that  it  attempts  to  explain  the  scheme  of  the  visible  from 
the  invisible,  deduces  the  knowable  from  the  unknowable. 
In  Physics  we  x^ass,  by  verified  inductions,  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible,  from  the  known  to  the  imknown.  The  bulk  of 
our  facts  relates  to  the  invisible,  but  they  are  so  intimately 
dependent  on  the  visible,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  simple 
deductions,  that  we  feel  the  same  certainty  respecting  them 
as  respecting  any  visible  fact ;  they  are  demonstrable  because 
they  are  presentable  to  consciousness  imder  the  forms  of  the 
known.  It  is  otherwise  with  Metaphysics,  which  proceeds 
on  unverified  deductions.  The  ground  of  knowledge  there  is 
placed  beyond  experience.  The  ideas  of  Noumenon,  Cause, 
and  unconditioned  existence,  are  the  postulates  from  which 
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*  jdienomena  is  developed.  The  constnictiotia 
re  regarded  as  the  models  after  which  Natiire 
izternal  order  is  sought  bj  analysis  of  the  in- 


i  one  science  which  has  a  delnsire  resemblajice 
evolotion  of  results  from  abstractions,  aad  in 
icess  is  thoroughly  legitimate,  and  because 
ctive.  It  is  Mathematics.  Spinoza,  with  a 
iculiar  to  himself,  has  therefore  given  his 
etrical  form.  K  the  fimdomental  assumption 
I  be  warranted,  Spinoza  is  right.  K  rigorous 
Q  clear  ideas  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  assure 
e  evolution  of  the  concrete  universe  from  a 
and  axioms,  is  as  vaJid  as  the  evolution  of 
results. 

this  objection  to  geometrical  metaphysics. 
Btrict«d  to  relations  of  magnitude.  It  deals 
les,  and  surihccs,  which  are  capable  of  external 
icy  are  also  unequivocal  and  unalterable : — 
iea  of  conditions  angles  preserve  their  angular 
ipir  unalterable  values.  Having  once  defined 
ngle  we  may  proceed  in  perfect  confidence  to 
he  possible  relations  contained  witliin  those 
lo  in  Metaphysics.  We  have  not  there  to 
OBf  but  to  solve  problems,  and  reach  definitions 
KAoIutions.  We  have  not  simple  relations  of 
■}  with,  but  complex  relations  of  caasality. 
Iw  simple  and  unequivocal,  but  complicated 
PTe  have  to  analyze  tlieae  into  their  elements, 
Bg  tlie  order  of  their  arrangement  unfold 
nw<  We  are  no  longer  restricted  to  simple 
btions  of  quantity,  but  have  to  take  in  the 
Bof  quiUity.  Our  reliance  on  deduction  is  no 
e;oar  definitions  and  axioms  cease  to  be  com- 
le ;  and  tlius  it  is  that  Definitions  which  are 
imatica  arc  will-o'-wisps  In  Metaphysics.* 

;    L'alertvtiiuwfen  mIxt  di»  DtuttukkiiC  der   Gnind- 
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It  is  enough  if  ihe  definitions  of  Mathematics  are  clear, 
they  have  then  all  the  adequacy  they  claim.  We  caimot 
reproach  them  with  leaving  relations  of  quality  untouched ; 
they  only  pretend  to  embrace  relations  of  quantity.  But  the 
definitions  of  Metaphysics  must  not  only  be  clear,  they  must 
be  adequate,  comprehensive,  exhaustive,  for  they  claim  to 
disclose  the  reality  in  its  completeness,  and  the  world  in  its 
causal  it  V. 

Are  the  postulates  of  Metaphysics  clear  ?  Two  thousand 
years  of  impotence  prove  their  obscurity.  Are  they  ade- 
quate ?  They  claim  to  be ;  but  Spinoza  has,  implicitly, 
denied  this  claim  by  assigning  infinite  attributes  to  exist- 
ence, yet  of  these  infinite  attributes  recognising  only  two 
as  knowable — Thought  and  Extension.  This  difiSculty  he 
nowhere  resolves.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  manifest  contra- 
diction in  first  postulating  an  infinity  of  attributes  as  the 
constituents  of  existence,  and  then  proceeding  to  give  an 
ailequate  explanation  of  existence  by  means  of  only  two  out 
of  the  infinite  attributes?  The  mathematician  may  not 
argue  thus.  *  Tilings  have  a  great  variety  of  aspects  which 
together  make  up  the  activities  of  their  nature ;  I  can  only 
tell  you  of  their  quantitative  aspects,  but  from  these  you  may 
recognize  all  their  qualitative  aspects.  I  can  measure  the 
angles  of  a  salt,  and  only  the  angles ;  from  .these  you  may  at 
once  deduce  its  other  proi)erties,  physical,  chemical,  and 
therapeutical.  I  can  only  measure  the  rapidity  and  sweep  of 
the  oscillations  of  ether ;  but  from  these  you  can  deduce  the 
thermal,  optical,  and  chemical  effects.'  The  absurdity  would 
be  glaring.  Tlie  absurdity  if  less  glaring  is  as  great  which 
pretends  to  deduce  from  two  attributes  the  infinite  results  of 
infinite  attributes;  or — quitting  Spinoza  for  the  ordinary 
assumption  of  metaphysicians — to  attempt  from  finite,  rela- 
tive knowledge  a  construction  of  tlie  infinite  and  absolute. 

M.  Damiron,  in  a  very  able  essay,  denies  that  the  geo- 
metrical method  can  be  applied  to  Metaphysics,  because  our 
intelligence  cannot  form  notions  so  clear  and  necessary 
respecting  substance,  cause,  time,  good  and  evil,  as  respect- 
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MB,  and  aiirfaces ;    and  whenever  such  clear 

»een  attempted  it  lias  only  been  by  sacrificing 

Jie  reality,  by  the  consideration  of  one  aspect 

on  of  the  other.*     This  is  perfectly  true  if 

iphysiciajis  in  general ;  but  is  not  wholly  true 

pinoza,  whose  notions  of  substance,  cause,  etc. 

lear  than  his  notions  of  lines   and   surfaces. 

as  ask,  why  can  we  not  form  notions  of  cause, 

the  rest,  equalling  in  certainty  our  notions  of 

acea?     The   answer  to   this  question  dooms 

eternal  uncertainty  ;  It  is  because  Geometry 

;  sphere  of  ita  quiintitative  relations  that  its 

Leir  necessarj'  clearness,  and  its  consequences 

truth.     It  begins  with   lines  and  sui-faces, 

surfaces  it  ends ;  it  is  a  purely  formal  and 

lee.      Ita   truths,   when   objectively   applied, 

■  d^mentt  than  ttiose  ori'jhtalti/  given ;  when 

I  and  the  relations  of  those  lines  we  pass  to 

Ifttions,  we  are  still  strictly  within  the  sphere 

ir  relations  ;  and  the  mightiest  geometry  can 

"fhtttever  of  any  other  property  of  substance ;  it 

ore  any  relations  except  those  of  magnitudes. 

nd,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  questions  of 

«  questions  of  quality,  so  that  mathematics 

mganon  of  discovery,  these  results  have  to  be 

fB,  and  have  to  be  verified  by  other  means. 

ut  the  rapidity  and  swing  of  oscillating 

B  differences  in  tone  and  colour.     But  no 

1  have  deduced  a  tone  or  a  colour  from 

iep  of  a  vibration.     Formal  Logic  does 

VBphere  of  its  original  assumptions,  and  it 

■its  eitactness ;  but  when  Logic  passes  into 

lappUy  starts  from  its  subjective  sphere, 

1  objective,  pretending  to  incluiit  in  its  cirelu 

^ren  in  the  original  subjective  datnni,  pre- 

bo  disclose  the  wholn  nahire  of   Substance, 
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Caiisc,  Time,  and  Space,  and  not  merely  certain  relations 
among  our  ideas  of  tliese.  When,  for  examine,  Spinoza 
passes  from  his  ideal  distinction  of  cause  and  eifect,  as  when 
he  proves  that  God  must  act  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,  yet  without  constraint,  nothing  determining  him  save 
his  own  perfection,  it  is  evident  that  Spinoza  believes  the 
purely  subjective  dej&nition  which  he  has  framed  expresses  the 
whole  truth  of  objective  reality ;  he  pretends  to  know  the 
nature  of  God,  and  to  know  it  through  the  notions  he  has 
framed  of  cause  and  eflfect.  To  select  another  example,  tlie 
fifth  proposition,  on  which  so  much  of  Spinoza's  system 
depends  :  *  It  is  impossible  tliat  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attribute,' 
This  is  subjectively  true :  as  true  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  contains  no  contradiction,  it  is  perfectly 
coherent  with  the  definitions  of  Substance  and  Attribute ; 
but  if  we  pass  from  definition^  and  look  only  at  actual  sub- 
stances before  us — say  two  minerals — we  perceive  the  defini- 
tion to  be  fiumed  from  ideas,  and  not  founded  on  objective 
reality.  The  fact  is  that  Substance,  as  he  defines  it,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  to  us ;  it  is  removed  fit)m  all  experience  and 
all  possible  verification.  The  substances  (existences)  which 
we  fan  know,  do  not  accord  with  his  proposition. 

The  mathematician  deduces  conclusions  from  abstractions, 
and  these  are  found  to  correspond  with  objective  fact  to 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  what  was  originally  assumed, 
namely  the  relations  of  magnitudes,  and  no  further.  The  meta- 
physician deduces  conclusions  equally  abstract,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  conclusions  will  apply  to  objective  fact  (as  when  it 
is  said  *  nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  moment')  but 
the  moment  he  speaks  of  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance, 
his  ideas  are  necessarily  indistinct,  because  he  cannot  know 
these  as  things  \  he  can  only  frame  inferences  respecting 
them,  and  these  inferences  at  every  step  need  verification. 

Tliis  the  metaphysician  will  deny.  He  believes  in  the 
validity  of  Reason.  He  maintains  the  perfect  competence  of 
human  intellect  to  know  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance ; 
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"the  same  clear  argnment  Spinoza  had,  on 

nod  ttiB  belief.     AnJ  htjre  we  are  fuce  to  face 

ical  assamption  which  constitutes   the   initial 

fical  perfection  of  Spinoza's  Bystem.     He  holds 

'  teaches  that  the  subjective  idea  ia  the  actaal 

plete  eipression  of  the  ohjeHive  fad,     '  Hoc  eat, 

ellectn  objective  continetur  debet  necesBario  in 

The  order   and  connection  of  ideaa  ia  pre- 

er  and  connection  of  things,     Li  the  Scholiom 

we  have  seen  him  maintaining  that  the  correct 

thing  expresses  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 

ta  nature  j    which  ia  true  in  one  sense ;    for 

ss  the  natnre  of  the  thing  the  definition  mitst 

jut  faJse  in  anotber  and  more  important  sense  ; 

Ition  we  can  frame  only  expresses  our  coneep- 

ture  of  the  thing  j  and  thus  we  may  define  the 

txdiabitants  of  the  moon,  and  adhere  to  our 

I  the  utmost  lojfieal  rigour,  yet  all  the  while 

ved  from  any  real  knowledge  of  those  inhabi- 

li^ion   is  logically  deducible  from  Spinoza's 

■•elation  between  Thought  and  Ext^^nsion  aa 

Wb  of  Substance ;  but  it  is  a  position  which 

fldntradicted  by  all  sound  Psychologj-.  Never- 

it  Metaphysics  has  no  basis.     TJulcss  clear 

accepted  as  the  truths  of  things,  ajid  unless 

h  is  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind,  haa  its 

-metaphysicians  are  without  a  fulcrum. 

si^alized  the  fundamental  position  of  Spi- 

h  ta  there,  if  anj-wliere,  that  we  shall  be  able 

loental  error.     On  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 

Um  must  Spinozlsm  sbiud  or  fall.     Those 

l^may  escape  Spinozism ;  bat  they  escape  it 

liibility  of  all  Ontology. 

Son,  that  the  mind  ia  not  a  passive  mirror 

Be  of  things,  but  the  partial  creator  of  its 

jb  perception  there  is  nothing  but  certain 

eipient — this  consideration,  vm  say,  is  tlio 
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destruction  of  the  very  basis  of  metaphysics,  for  it  expressly 
teaches  that  the  subjective  idea  is  not  the  correhite  of  the 
objective  fact ;  yet  only  upon  the  belief  that  our  ideas  are  the 
perfect  and  adequate  images  of  external  things  can  meta- 
physical speculation  rest.  Misled  by  the  nature  of  geometry 
which  draws  its  truths  firom  the  mind  as  the  spider  draws  the 
web  from  its  bosom,  Descartes  assumed  that  metaphysical 
truths  could  be  attained  in  the  same  way.  Spinoza  had 
read  Bacon's  denouncement  of  this  a  priori  Method,  though 
evidently  unprepared  to  see  the  truth  of  the  protest.  It 
is  curious  to  read  his  criticism  of  Bacon :  he  looks  on  it 
as  that  writer's  great  error,  to  have  mistaken  the  knowledge 
of  the  first  cause  and  origin  of  things.  *  On  the  nature  of 
mind,  he  says,  Bacon  speaks  very  confusedly ;  and  while  he 
proves  nothing,  judges  much.  For  in  the  first  place  he  sup- 
poses that  the  himian  intellect,  besides  the  deceptions  of  the 
senses,  is  subject  to  the  deceptions  of  its  own  nature,  and  that 
it  conceives  everything  according  to  the  analogies  of  its  own 
nature,  and  not  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  universe ; 
so  that  it  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things, 
which  mixes  the  conditions  of  its  own  nature  with  those  of 
external  things.'  * 

Spinoza's  aberration  is  remarkable  because  he  had  also  seen 
thdt  in  some  sense  the  subjective  was  not  the  absolute  ex- 
pression of  the  objective ;  as  is  proved  by  his  celebrated 
argument  for  the  destruction  of  final  causes,  wherein  he 
showed  that  order  was  a  thing  of  the  imagination,  as 
were  also  right  and  wrong,  useful  and  hurtful — ^these  being 
merely  such  in  relation  to  us.  Still  more  striking  is  his 
anticipation  of  Eant  in  this  passage : — *  Ex  quibus  clai^ 
videre  est,  mensuram,  tempus,  et  numerum,  nihil  esse  prscter 
cogitandi,  sen  potiils  imaginandi  modos ; '  which  should  have 
led  him  to  suspect  that  the  same  law  of  mental  forms  was 
also  applicable  to  all  other  subjects. 

*  '  Nam  prim6  supponit  quod  intcllectus  hunuiniis,  pneter  falladain  BensQum, 
8uA  soli  DaturA  fallitur,  omniaque  fingit  ex  analogic  siub  natone,  ct  dod  ex 
analogic  iini?eni ;  ade^  ut  sit  insUr  speculi  inspqualis  ad  radiaa  remin,  qui  suam 
naturam  natum  renim  immiscct.'— /^'^.  ii.  Optra  PMthuma,  p,  898. 
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n  onlv  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  clear 
ectire  truths,  but  that  they  carry  witli  theui  a 
linty  ;  they  are  the  formal  essences  of  the  objects 
,o  verification.  Hence  his  conclusion  that  since 
mst  be  adequate  to  the  formal  essence  of  its 

in  short  the  obverse  of  it,  the  mind  must,  in 
>w  Nature's  example,  deduce  all  its  ideas  from 
h  reproduces  the  origin  and  source  of  nature, 
Y  be  also  the  source  of  all  other  idea*.* 
1  are  distinguished  from  confused  ideas :  the 
odacta  of  fortuitous  bodily  movement,  the  first 
1 :  *  ex  pnra  mente,  et  non  ex  fortuitis  motlbua 
I  sint.'  And  to  reduce  all  these  clear  ideas  under 
t  so  arrange  them  that  our  mind  objectively 
at  which  is  fnnmijly  objective  in  nature, 
la  OS  a^'ainst  ntistaking  abstractions  for  realities, 
raid  have  applauded  what  is  said  about  guarding 
jiat  confounding  what  is  only  in  our  own  minds 
in  things :  '  et  magnopere  cavebimns  ne  miscea- 
mtum  sunt  in  iutellectu  cum  iis  qua;  sunt  in  re.' 
i,  the  danger  of  philosophy.     We  avoid  it  by 

Uith  proves  the  coiTespondence  between  object 

wet  of  Definitions  his  warning  is  raised.  '  A 
old  explain  the  intimate  essence  of  a  thing,  and 
>  OUT  guard  lest  we  substitute  a  particular  pro- 
essence.  If,  for  example,  a  circle  be  defined  as 
ieh  all  the  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
jiml,  every  one  sees  that  this  definition  in  no 
the  essence  of  a  circle  but  only  oue  of  ita  pro- 
^Ithough,  &a  I  said,  this  matters  little  in 
■befl  and  other  entia  raUotna,  it  is  important  in 

^■BO,  quod  diximuih  M-illcM  quod  idea  omuino  rum  suu  raemtin 
Hba,  pittet  ttcmm.  ex  ro  qnod.  ul  meni  DOBtra  otanino  rvrtrat 
^■pt  oancB  >au  him  prodoccr'-  >b  vn  quie  refrrl  uriicincm  ft 
^B  St  ipHa   eliam   «it  fatw  Crtmnun   lilvu'iim.' — Vt  IntiU. 

^Bparo  aur  ProTrgt-mrna.  H.  }  IS. 
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reference  to  real  and  physical  things,  because  their  properties 
cannot  be  understood  so  long  as  their  essence  is  unknown. 
If  we  leave  essences  out  of  sight,  the  necessary  concatenation 
of  ideas  which  should  reproduce  the  concatenation  of  objects 
is  destroyed.*  * 

In  arranging  our  perceptions  systematically,  he  says,  we 
must  ascertain  first  if  there  is  some  being  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  things,  and  what  that  being  is,  so  that  its  objective 
essence  will  be  also  the  cause  of  our  ideas,  and  thus  our 
minds  reproduce  the  order  of  nature,  its  essence  and  union. 
And  this  course  he  follows  in  the  construction  of  his  system. 
It  is  the  purely  ontological  process.  Had  he  approached 
fix)m  the  psychological  side,  and  first  thoroughly  investigated 
the  conditions  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  he  would 
have  seen  the  initial  mistake  of  his  Method.  Indeed  an 
extension  of  his  own  principles  might  have  opened  to  him  a 
vista  of  his  error.  He  laid  down  the  canons  of  truth  and 
error.  All  inadequate  ideas  he  says  are  erroneous,  and  only 
these.  The  mind  has  a  variety  of  such  ideas — inadequate, 
confused,  truncated — the  origin  of  which  is  vague  experience, 
imagination,  opinion,  as  distinguished  from  reason.  The 
ideas  of  reason  are  clear  and  adequate.  It  may  startle  the 
reader  to  find  among  the  inadequate  confused  ideas  specititnl 
by  Spinoza,  some  which  are  the  peculiar  objeets  of  meta- 
physics, namely  Being,  Thing,  Freedom,  and  general  ideas 
such  as  Man,  Animal,  &c.  These  are  nothing  but  abstrac- 
tions arismg  from  the  infirmity  of  thought.  We  cannot  at 
once  embrace  many  elements  of  a  conception.  We  cannot 
hold  many  particulars  steadily  and  clearly  before  the  miml. 
Drooping  under  their  weight,  and  dazzleil  by  their  multi- 
plicity, the  mind  slips  away,  carrying  with  it  (by  abstraction) 
some  one  confused  general  character,  in  which  the  particular 
details  are  more  or  less  merged.  Imagining  olijeets  in  ex- 
treme confusion  we  resume  them  under  one  predicate  such  as 
Being,  Thing,  Genus.  Tims  all  images  of  particular  nitinir 
I)articular  horses  are  confusedly  blended  in  the  abstraction 

»  De  Inteli.  Emend.  95. 
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Thua  transcendental   ideas    are    formed. 

ionet   univcrmlei,   and   aa  such   are  necessarily 

'quate,ergo  erroneous.    Wliat  wonder  then  that 

haTe  been  fruitful  of  controveraj,  since  each 

,8  the  object  by  that  sign  which  moat  interests 

the  variety  of  ideas  calling  themselves  tiniversal 

ortionate  to  the  variety  of  interests.     Freedom 

i.     It  ifl  founded  on  the  supposition  of  some 

or  absolute  faculty  of  determining  this  or  that 

llmvtion  from  particular  acts  of  volition,  as 

pdividual  men.     The  real  will  is  desire,  and 

iSxe  has  its  special  cause,  which  it  necessarily 

gt.     If  we  abstract  from  all  these  particular 

idetermined  Will,  a  Will  that  is  uncaused,  it 

nmored  from    reality,   *ens    imaginationis,' 

objective  existence  tlion  the  Inpiilitij  of  stone, 

|Dld,  the  animalUy  of  lions  and  tigers. 

IB  abstractions,  fictions  of  our  infirm  thought, 

I  iJiose  of  efM,  altquiJ,  freedom,  final  cause, 

^oza  ask  us  to  accept  his  notions  of  God, 

■tance,  as  if  these  also  were  not   abstrac- 

bonstnictedP     Are  they  clearer?     Are  they 

■,  he  replies.     These  are   marked   out    as 

m,  and  their  validity  is  seen  in  their  being 

Kperience.     The  notio  covimunU  is  an  expres- 

liU-nco,  because  it  expresses  that  which   is 

to  evety  individual  thing.     Our  knowledge  of 

it  partial,  and  in  bo  far  inadequate ;  but,  if 

jpartial  knowledge  there  runs  one  common 

feuty    be   sure  that   this   common   character 

BOn  truth.*     There  are  notions  common  to 

I  must  be  true. 

1  win  certainly  arise  that  what  are  called 
tales — the  conceptions  Thing,  Something, 
1^  Animal,  Man,  &c. — are  quit^  as  common  to 
\et  communeg,  (iod.  Substance,  and  Cause. 

•  EtUea.  ii.  prop.  »Dmi,-»aiTiii. 
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Why  then  is  the  one  class  to  be  rejec5ted  as  vague  error,  and 
the  other  accepted  as  irresistible  truth  ?  Spinoza's  answer 
would  be  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness. A  geometrical  fallacy.  ^  He  who  has  a  true  idea  not 
only  knows  that  he  has  it  but  is  unable  to  doubt  its  truth. '  A 
psychological  fallacy.     Let  us  follow  his  demonstration  of  it : 

^  A  true  idea  in  us  is  that  which  is  adequate  in  God,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  manifested  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  (by 
coroU.  prop.  xi.  part  ii.).  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  that  there 
is  in  Grod,  so  far  as  he  is  manifested  by  the  human  mind, 
an  adequate  idea  A.  There  must  be  also  in  God  the  idea  of 
this  idea,  which  is  related  to  God  in  the  same  way  as  idea 
A  (ace.  to  prop.  xx.  the  demonstration  of  which  is  universal). 
But  the  idea  A  is  supposed  to  belong  to  God  in  so  far  as  he 
is  manifested  by  the  human  mind  ;  therefore,  also  the  idea  of 
this  idea  must  belong  to  God  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  this 
adequate  idea  of  the  idea  A  will  be  in  the  same  mind  w)iich 
has  the  adequate  idea  A ;  and  thus  he  who  has  an  adequate 
idea  or  (by  prop,  xxxiv.  part  ii.)  who  truly  knows  a  thing, 
must  at  the  same  time  have  an  adequate  idea  or  true  co^jnition 
of  liis  cognition  i.  e.  (as  is  self  evident)  he  must  at  the  Siinie 
time  have  certitude  :  Q.  E.  D. 

Schol.  In  scholium  prop.  xxi.  I  have  explained  what  is 
the  idea  of  an  idea.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  preeedin«^ 
proposition  is  sufficiently  evident  by  itself.  For  no  uno  who 
has  a  true  idea  is  ignorant  that  fi  true  idea  involves  the 
highest  certitude.  To  have  a  true  idea  signifies  nothing  else 
than  to  know  a  thing  perfectly;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  (»ne 
doubt  this  unless  he  supposes  an  idea  to  be  a  unite  image, 
like  a  picture,  and  not  a  mode  of  thought.  And  I  ask  >%ho 
can  hioic  that  he  understands  a  thing  unless  he  first  under- 
stands it,  i.e.  who  can  know  that  he  is  certain  of  a  thing 
unless  he  be  first  certain  of  it  ?  Further,  what  can  K»  clearer 
and  more  certain  than  a  trne  idea,  so  as  to  be  a  critt^rion  of 
its  truth  t-^  As  light  manifests  both  itself  and  darkness,  so 
truth  is  tlie  criterion  of  itself  and  of  falsehood.     And  liere]>v 

• 

I  believe  myself  to  have  answered  the  following  objections: 
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bae  idea  ia  diBtinguisbed  from  a  false  idea  only 

t  ifl  said  to  agree  witJi  its  object,  a  true  idea  has 

Uty  or  perfection  than  a  false  idea  (since  they 

fihed  Bolely  by  an  extrinsic  mark},  and  conse- 

aan  who  has  true  ideas  woidd  have  no  more  of 

ffcction  than  he  who  has  false  ideas.     Further, 

ft  it  that  men  have  false  idea^'t*     And  lastly, 

le  certainly  know  that  he  has  ideas  which  agree 

iectfi?  .  .  .  Add  to  this  that  our  mind,  in  so  far 

rceivea  things,  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  ijjtellect 

thus  it  is  as  necessary  that  clear  and  distinct 

are  true  as  that  the  ideas  of  God  are  true.' 

lician  may  be  satisfied  with  the  criterion  of  in- 

on,   and  the  character  of  clearness.     Positive 

may  be  permitted  to  decline  such  a  criterion. 

Lccept  subjective  distinctions  as  equivalent   to 

rimination :    logical  analysis  as  equivalent  to 

sis ;  and  wie  maniere  de  voir  as  a  method  of 

deny  the  validity  of  a  method  which  begins 

hft  ooucluiiions  at  which  it  is  to  arrive.     If  we 

(  problems  of  the  invisible  and  nutuown, 

up  to  them  through  the  avenues  of  the 

1.     Physics  must  form  the  prolegomena  to 

Iktychology   will   teach   us  to  relinquish   all 

lUtsoend  our  faculties,  and  no  longer  waste 

Ontological  research. 

■nue  this  topic.      Enough  has   been   said, 

nte  what  I  consider  the  strength  and  the 

ffiism.     It«  strength  lies  in  its  consistency. 

are  adeqnuta  and  accurate  representations 

lOuglit  itself  is  the  correlate  of  Extension, 

_   of  Matter,   coextensive  and  cointensivc, 

uact  a  mode   of  God's   infinite   attribute ; 

,(iie  movements  of  matt«r  will  be  paralleled 

mind,  the  external  order  will  be  identical 

order,  and  whatever  we  find  in  the  intellect 

to  exist  in  the  external  world ;  suhjoctive 
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logic  being,  as  Hegel  boldly  affirms,  identical  with  objective 
realitv.  That  is  the  foundation  of  Spinozism.  We  must  ask 
for  no  proof  of  so  momentous  a  x>osition.  It  is  antecedent 
to  all  proof.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  philosophy.  *With 
Method/  Spinoza  says,*  *it  is  as  with  other  instruments. 
Forging  iron  is  only  possible  when  we  have  a  hammer ;  but 
to  have  the  hammer  we  must  forge  it,  which  presupposes 
another  instnmient,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  prove  by  such  reasoning  that  man  had  no 
power  to  forge  iron.  In  the  beginning  men  used  the  instru- 
ments furnished  by  nature  and  with  them  made  a  few  im- 
perfect things,  then  other  things  better  and  with  more  ease, 
and  thus  gradually  perfecting  both  their  works  and  their 
instruments  they  have  come  to  perform  wonderful  things 
with  little  difficulty.  In  the  same  way  the  human  under- 
standing in  virtue  of  the  power  which  is  in  it  fashions  its 
intellectual  instruments,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  new 
forces,  and  so  on  gradually  fortifying  itself  it  advances  till 
supreme  wisdom  is  attained.  There  exists  in  us  a  true  idea 
which  resembles  an  instrument,  and  which  while  it  is  com- 
prehended by  the  mind,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  idea  itself  and  every 
other  perception.* 

K  no  proof  is  offered  of  the  fundamental  position,  rigorous 
proof  is  offered  of  all  that  is  evolved  from  it.  Once  admit  that 
all  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  necessarily  adequate  expres- 
sions of  objects,  and  the  mathematical  deduction  proceeds 
undisturbed.  One  might  indeed  advance  another  system  on 
a  similar  basis,  having  equal  validity  and  opposite  con- 
clusions. For  example,  Spinoza  generates  Motion  out  of 
Extension.  It  would  be  easier  to  generate  Extension  out  of 
Motion  ;  or  if  not  easier,  the  mere  possibility  of  doing  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Again,  Spinoza  makes  Thought 
the  infinite  attribute  of  Substance ;  thereby  giving  a  soul 
both  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  But  with  equal  or 
greater  validity  Thought  may  be  conceived  as  no  general 
attribute  at  all,  only  a  8i>ecial  mode  of  the  general  attri- 

•  Ve  Intellect,  Ementi.  30. 
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bote  of  Force.  One  idea  is  as  clear  as  the  other ;  which  is 
tneP  It  is  because  Metaphysics  is  without  a  criterion  that 
ffjFBtems  spring  up  like  mushrooms  and  like  mushrooms 
iiappear.  The  contest  is  interminable,  because  no  con- 
disions  are  verifiable. 

In  conclusion  we  may  point  to  Spinozism  as  the  legitimate 
remit  of  that  Subjective  Method  which  Descartes,  in  spite 
of  his  insurgence  against  Scholasticism,  had  restored  to  its 
ineient  place.  In  vain  were  metaphysical  entities  and 
metaphysical  theories  banished;  their  parent,  the  meta- 
^vsical  Method,  was  retained.  That  process  of  deduction 
which,  as  in  Mathematics,  from  a  few  axioms  constructed 
t  whole  universe,  could  only  have  been  legitimised  by  an 
initial  verification  of  the  principles  and  a  successive  verifi- 
cation of  the  conclusions.  This  was  not  attempted,  and 
could  not  have  been  effected,  since  the  premisses  and  the 
conclusions  embrace  objects  inaccessible  to  human  powers. 

There  are   other  points  which  might  profitably  be   dis- 

<^Q8sed  did  our  limits  admit  of  it ;   but   enough   has  been 

*u<l  to  show  the   main  direction  of  Spinoza's  speculations 

and  their  historical  position,   as   the  development  of  that 

ifethod  which  Descartes  had  systematized.     The  application 

of  the   ilethod  to   cosmical  phenomena  in  the  hands  of 

Descartos  and   his  followers,  rapidly  disclosed  its  essential 

unfitni*ss  for  research ;  the  application  to  ontological  prob- 

ItriDS,  in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  led  to  results  so  startling  and 

^}  abhorrent  to  the  general  mind,  that  it  called  attention  to 

the  grounds   ujwn  which  such  conclusions  could  be  based. 

As  I  said  before  there  were  no  Spinozists  to  carry  on  the 

work   of  their  master.     Tlie  followers   of  Descartes  were 

quickly  silenced  by  the  followers  of  Newton.     Only  in  Meta- 

|ihysic3  could  they  find  afield,  and  there  to  this  day  Descartes 

is  regarded  as  a  master.     In  the  same  region  Spinoza  is 

also  regarded  as  a  master :  no  one  avowedly  adopts  Spinozism, 

but  German  Ontology  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it.* 

*  TIk  wtirki  on  Spinoza  are  abundant.  The  best  expositions  of  his  doctrine  I 
k*r«r  »«« n  are  in  Euxo  Fischkb  :  Gesch.  der  neuem  Pkiios.,  and  Siuwabt  :  Jhr 
Sp.  nozismms  kistarueh  und  pkihi.  triduttri. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TIIE  FIRST  CRISIS  Z2V  MOVERN  PHILOSOPHY, 

SPINOZA,  by  the  development  of  the  germs  sent  forth  by 
Descartes,  produced  a  crisis.  He  startled  men  by  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  showed  that  their  philosophical 
premisses  irresistibly  led;  and  thus  forced  them  into  the 
dilemma  either  of  rejecting  the  premisses,  or  rejecting  the 
validity  of  Philosophy  as  then  conceived. 

If  the  premisses  are  correct,  and  every  clear,  distinct  idea 
is  necessarily  true,  subjective  logic  is  a  key  to  the  mysteiy 
of  the  objective  world ;  the  internal  order  is  identical  with 
the  external  order ;  and  Spinozism  is  the  only  creed. 

If  the  premisses  are  not  correct,  if  the  voice  of  Conscious- 
ness is  not  necessarily  the  voice  of  truth,  the  subjective  nut 
always  the  harmonious  coiTclate  of  the  objective.  Meta- 
physical Philosophy  is  impotent,  because  it  has  its  basis  in 
this  certitude  of  Consciousness. 

Sx^inozism  or  Scepticism "?  There  seemed  no  third  alter- 
native. Nor  was  there  a  third  alternative,  so  Ion*,'*  as  Pliilo- 
sophy  persisted  in  its  outolog-ical  and  absolute  claims — jvr- 
sisted  in  the  metaphysical  Method,  in  tlie  search  for  truths 
lyiug  beyond  the  sphere  of  relativity.  A  new  concept  i«»n  of 
Philosophy  was  needed  to  restore  the  shattered  confidence  of 
philosophers. 

This  new  conception  was  then  slowly  ji^p'owing  into  th«» 
distinctness  it  has  of  late  assumed.  It  involved  a  conij^Iete 
change  in  the  point  of  view.  The  relativity  of  all  knowledp* 
was  its  primary  canon.  With  this  necessarily  came  a  com- 
plete exclusion  of  ontological  research.  The  natun»  and 
limits  of  Knowledge  became  the  most  vu-gent  topics.     Bt»fi»re 
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I  dec»lmg  npon  any  question  relating  to  Creation,  Immortality, 
I  or  Cause,  men  saw  themselves  compelled  to  decide  upon  the 
eompetence  of  human  &culty  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
vhatever  of  such  subjects.  If  this  inquiry  should  result 
in  disclosing  a  native  incompetence,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  disputes  on  topics  thus  removed  from  rational  research. 

The  crisis,  therefore,  turns  upon  this  fundamental  dispute : 
Can  the  human  mind  transcend  the  sphere  of  relative  know- 
ledge, and,  passing  from  Consciousness  to  Causes,  explore 
the  nature  of  things  per  se  f 

The  first  decomposition  of  this  great  question  is  into  the 
psychological  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas :  HoAje  we  or 
kare  we  not  any  ideas  which  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent 
of,  Earperiencef 

The  recognition  of  this  question  as  the  primary  one,  con- 
■titates  a  new  era  in  History.  Several  writers  have  remarked 
the  enannous  predominance  of  psychological  inquiries  from 
Spinoza  to  Fichte ;  but  the  reason  of  this  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Philosophy  has  not,  I  think,  been  recognised.  The 
&ct  is  patent ;  the  connection  of  the  predominance  of  Psy- 
chology with  the  necessary  decrease  of  Ontology  required 
explanation ;  the  more  so  as  Psychology  occupied  but  little 
attention  in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  schools.  I  believe 
that  the  importance  acquired  by  Psychology,  especially  in 
its  treatment  of  the  origin  and  scoi>e  of  human  faculty,  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  same  objective  tendency  which  had 
given  prominence  to  the  Inductive  Method.  A  necessity  had 
arisen  for  a  new  course  of  investigation.  The  hopeless 
&ilnres  of  so  many  generations  suggested  that  the  seekers 
had  begun  their  search  at  the  wrong  end ;  and  that  before 
any  issue  could  be  found,  a  complete  revision  of  the  means 
of  search  was  indispensable.  The  limits  and  conditions  of 
the  inquiring  mind  had  to  be  ascertained. 


TOL.  u. 
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Philosophy  pauses  to  ascertain  the  scope  and  limits   of 

the  human  mind. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOBBES. 

PERHAPS  no  writer  except  Spinoza  has  ever  been  so 
uniformly  depreciated  as  Hobbes.  From  bis  first  appear- 
ance until  the  present  day  his  name  has  been  a  bje-word  of 
contempt  with  the  majority  of  writers ;  and  even  by  those 
who  have  been  liberal  enough  to  acknowledge  merit  in  an 
adversary,  he  has  been  treated  as  a  dangerous  and  shallow 
thinker.  The  first  person  who  saw  his  importiince  as  a 
political  thinker,  and  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  it,  was 
James  Mill.  As  long  as  political  and  social  theories  continue 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  supposed  consequences,  so  long  will 
Hobbes  be  denied  a  fair  hearing.  He  has  roused  the  odium 
theologicum.     It  will  be  long  ere  that  will  be  appeased. 

Faults  he  had,  imquestionably  ;  short-comings,  incomplete 
views  ;  and — as  all  error  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
plausibility — we  will  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  dangerous  em  »rs. 
Let  the  faults  be  noted,  but  not  overstrained  ;  let  the  short- 
comings and  incomplete  views  be  enlarged  and  correcteil : 
the  errors  calmly  examined  and  refuted.  We  shall  W 
gainers  by  it ;  but  by  inconsiderate  contempt,  or  by  vilifyini:, 
no  good  result  can  be  obtained.  Impartial  minds  will  rank 
Hobbes  amongst  the  greatest  writers  England  has  produced. 
He  is  profound,  and  he  is  clear ;  weighty,  strong,  and  s]mrk- 
ling.     His  style,  as  mere  style,  is  in  its  way  us  fine  us  any- 
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f  tiling  in  English :  it  has  the  clearness  as  well  as  the  solidity 
and  brilliancy  of  crystal.  Nor  is  the  matter  unworthy  of 
the  form.  It  is  original,  in  the  sense  of  having  been  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain,  even  when  formerly 
the  property  of  others.  Although  little  of  it  would  now  ap- 
pear novel,  it  was  novel  when  he  produced  it.  Haughty,  dog- 
matic, overbeaidng  in  manner,  he  yet  loved  Truth,  and  never 
hesitated  to  proclaim  it.  ^  Harm  I  can  do  none,'  he  says, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Leviathan,  *  though  I  err  no  less  than 
they  (i.e.  previous  writers),  for  I  shall  leave  men  but  as  they 
are,  in  doubt  and  dispute ;  but  intending  not  to  take  any 
principle  upon  trust,  but  only  to  put  men  in  mind  of  what 
tkry  know  already,  or  may  know  by  their  experience,  I  hope  to 
err  less ;  and  when  I  do,  it  must  proceed  from  too  hasty  con-- 
eluding,  which  I  will  endeavour  as  much  as  I  can  to  avoid.'  * 
He  proclaims  that  Psychology  is  a  science  of  observation ; 
that  if  we  would  understand  the  conditions  and  operations 
of  our  minds,  we  must  patiently  look  inwards  and  see  what 
passes  there.  All  the  reasoning  and  subtle  disputation  in 
the  world  wiU  not  advance  us  one  step,  unless  we  first  get  a 
firm  basis  on  fact.  ^  Man,'  he  says  elsewhere,  with  his  usual 
causticity,  *  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  alloyed  by  another,  that  is, 
by  the  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no  living  creature  is 
subject  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those  are  of  all  most 
subject  to  it,  that  profess  Philosophy.'  And  the  cause  of 
this  large  endowment  of  the  privilege  to  philosophers  we 
may  read  in  another  passage,  where  he  attributes  the  diffi- 
culty men  have  in  receiving  Truth,  to  their  minds  being 
prepossessed  by  false  opinions — they  having  'prejudged  the 
question.  The  passage  is  as  follows: — *When  men  have 
once  acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as 
authenticated  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible 
to  speak  inteUigibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a 
paper  already  scribbled  over.' 

Hobbes's  position  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  easily 

•   Wtrkf,  edited  by  Sir  W.  MoLESwoBTHr  iy.  I. 
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assigned.  On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
he  takes  a  decided  stand  upon  Experience :  he  is  the  pie* 
cursor  of  modem  sensationalists  : — 

*  Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man  I  will  consider  them 
first  singly,  and  afterwards  in  a  train  or  dependence  upon 
one  another.  Singly  they  are  every  one  a  represeniaiian  or 
appearance  of  some  quality  or  other  accident  of  a  body  with- 
out us,  which  is  commonly  called  an  object.  Which  object 
worketh  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body ; 
and  by  diversity  of  working,  produceth  diversity  of  appearance*. 

^  The  original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call  Sense^  for 
there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at 
first,  totally  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of 
sense.     The  rest  are  derived  from  that  original.'  * 

Here  is  stated,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  principle  of 
sensationalism.  It  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  doctrine 
of  Descartes  that  there  are  innate  ideas ;  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  Mind. 
Theoretically  this  principle  maybe  insignificant ;  historicallj 
it  is  important. 

Hobbes's  language  is  plain  enough,  but  we  will  still  further 
quote  from  him,  to  obviate  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

'  According  to  the  two  principal  parts  of  man,  I  divide  his 
faculties  into  two  sorts — faculties  of  the  body,  and  faculties 
of  the  mind, 

*■  Since  the  minute  and  distinct  anatomy  of  the  powers  of 
the  body  is  nothing  neeessar}-  to  the  present  purpose,  I  will 
only  simi  them  up  in  these  three  heads, — power  wu/ri7itv, 
power  generative,  and  power  motive, 

*0f  the  powers  of  the  mind  there  be  two  sorts — cognitive^ 
imaginative,  or  concept ive  and  motive. 

'  For  the  understanding  of  what  I  mean  by  the  power 
cognitive,  we  must  remember  and  acknowledge  that  there  be 
in  our  minds  continually  certain  images  or  conceptions  of 
the  things  without  us.     This  imagery  and  rejyre^entatiim  uf 

♦  Lrviathan,  cb.  i.     In  the  foUowinp  exposition  wo  thall  Boni<aimes  c\W  fiMm 
th#  lAviattum  and  sometimes  from  the  Human  Nature. 
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■    {he  qualities  of  the  things  without,  is  that  which  we  call  our 

f    emuptiony  imaginatumy  ideasy  notice^  or  knowledge  of  them ; 

r     and  the  faculty,  or  power  by  which  we  are  capable  of  such 

knowledge,  is  that  I  here  call  cognitive  power,  or  concejptive, 

the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiying.' 

The  mind  is  thus  wholly  constructed  out  of  sense.  Nor 
most  we  be  deceived  by  the  words  faculty  and  power,  as  if 
thej  meant  any  activity  of  the  mind — as  if  they  implied  that 
the  mind  cooperated  with  sense.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
Ibregoing  passage  is  sufficient  to  clear  up  this  point.  He 
ebewhere  says  : — *  All  the  qualities  called  sensible  are,  in  the 
olgect  that  causeth  them,  but  so  many  several  motions  of  the 
matter  by  which  it  presseth  on  our  organs  diversely.  Neither 
m  MS  that  are  pressed  are  they  anything  else  but  divers  motions  ; 
Jar  motion  produeeth  nothing  but  motion.^ 

Hobbes,  therefore,  and  not  Locke,  is  the  precursor  of  that 
school  of  Psychology  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (principally  in  France),  and  which  made  every 
operation  of  the  mind  proceed  out  of  transformed  sensations ; 
which  ended,  logically  enough,  in  saying  that  to  think  is  to 
fed — penser  c'est  sentir. 

It  is  to  Hobbes  that  the  merit  is  due  of  a  discovery  which, 
though  so  familiar  to  us  now  as  to  appear  self-evident,  was 
yet  in  truth  a  most  important  discovery,  and  was  adopted  by 
Descartes  in  his  Meditations* — it  is  that  our  sensations  do 
not  correspond  with  any  external  qualities;  that  what  are 
called  sensible  qualities  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  the 
sentient  being : — 

*  Because  the  image  in  vision,  consisting  of  colour  and 
shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities  of  the  object 
of  that  sense ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  fall  into 
this  opinion  that  the  same  colour  and  shape  are  the  very 
qualities  themselves  ;  and  for  the  same  cause  that  sound  and 
noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell  or  of  the  air.    And  this 

*  DmCABTU  nmj  poMiblj  hare  discorered  it  fop  himself ;  but  the  priority  of 
paViiration  if  at  anj  rate  dae  to  Hobbbs — a  fact  first  noticed,  we  belieye,  hj 
Mr.  Hallam  :  LitenUurt  of  Europe,  iii.  271. 
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02')iiiioii  hath  been  so  long  received  that  the  contrary  must 
needs  appear  a  great  paradox ;  and  yet  the  introduction  of 
species  visible  and  intelligible  (which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  ojjinion)  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  object 
is  worse  than  any  j)aradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossibility.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  make  jdain  these  points  : 

'  That  the  subject  wherein  colour  and  image  are  inherent, 
is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen. 

'  That  tl^ere  is  nothing  without  ns  (really)  which  we  call 
an  image  or  colour. 

*  That  the  said  image  or  colour  is  but  an  apparition  unto 
us  of  ths  motion^  agitatioriy  or  alteration,,  which  the  object 
ivorJceth  in  the  brainy  or  spirits,  or  some  internal  substiuice  of 
the  head. 

'  That  as  in  vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  fi-om 
the  other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inference  is  not  the 
object  but  the  sentient.' 

This  imi)ortant  principle,  which  Cameades  among  the 
ancients  alone  seems  to  have  suspected,  Hobbes  has  very 
clearly  and  conclusively  illustrated. 

Sense  furnishes  us  with  conceptions ;  but  as  there  are 
other  operations  of  the  mind  besides  the  conceptive,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  sense  can  also  be  the  original  of  them. 

And  first,  of  Imagination.  Mr.  Hallam  has  noticed  the 
acuteness  and  originality  which  often  characterise  Hobbes's 
remarks ;  and  he  instances  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on 
Imagination  in  the  Leviathan.  It  is  worth  quoting : — *  That 
when  a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will 
lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  no  one  doubts  of.  But  that  when 
a  thing  is  in  motion  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  onlesB 
somewhat  else  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same, 
namely  that  nothing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily 
assented  to.  For  men  measure  not  only  other  men  but  all 
other  things  by  themselves ;  and  because  they  find  them- 
selves subject  after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think 
everything  else  grows  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of 
its  own  accord;  little  considering  whether  it  be  not  some 
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mer  motion  wherein  that  desire  of  rest,  they  find  in  them- 
faires,  consisteth.'     Imagination  Hobbes  defines  as  a  *  con- 
9f&m  remaining  and  by  little  and  little  decaying  from  and 
Mkrthe  act  of  sense.'  .  .  .  *  Imagination,  therefore,  is  but 
itnfing  sense.^     The  reader  must  not  here  understand  by 
ittgiDation  anything  more  than  the  retaining  of  an  image 
rf  the  object,  after  the  object  is  removed.     It  is  the  term 
»ed  by  Hobbes  to  express  what  James  Mill  happily  called 
Ueaiion.     Sense,  Sensation ;  ideas,  Ideation.     Hobbes  says, 
ttDse,  Sensation  ;  images.  Imagination. 

The  materialism  of  Hobbes  does  not  consist  merely  in  his 
kagoage  (as  is  the  case  with  some  philosophers  ;  Locke,  for 
instance) ;    it   lies  at    the  very  root  of  his   theory.     Thus, 
he  aayg,  we  have  sensations   and  we  have  images — ideas. 
^Hience  those  images  ?     *  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion 
it  moTeth,  unless  something  hinder  it,  eternally ;  and  what- 
soever hindereth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time  and 
V  degrees  quite  extinguish  it ;  and  as  we  see  in  the  water, 
though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves  give  not  over  rolling  for  a 
long  time  after :  so  also  it  happeneth  in  that  motion  which 
tt  made  in  the  internal  parts  of  man ;  then,  when  he  sees, 
dreams,  4c.     For  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye 
shot,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more 
obscure  than  when  we  see  it.  •  .  .  The  decay  of  sense  in 
men  waking  is  not  the  decay  of  the  motion  made  in  sense, 
but  an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner  as  the  light  of  the 
tun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which  stars  do  no  less 
exercise  their  virtue,  by  which  they  are  visible,  in  the  day 
than   in   the   night.     But  because   amongst  many   strokes 
which  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  receive  from  external 
bodies,  the  predominant  only  is  sensible ;  therefore  the  light 
of  the  sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not  affected  with  the 
action  of  the  stars.'     This  illustration  is  very  happy ;  but  it 
only  serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the  materialism. 
He  Ima  told  us  what  Imagination  is  ;  let  us  now  learn  what 
is  Memory.     *  This  decaying  sense,  when  we  would  express 
the  thing  itself,  I  mean  fancy  itself,  we  call  imaginationy  as 
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I  have  said  before ;  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay, 
and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called 
memory.  So  that  imagination  and  memory  are  but  one 
thing,  which  for  divers  considerations  hath  divers  names.' 
Mr.  Hallam  objects  to  this,  and  says  that  it  is  very  evident 
that  imagination  and  memory  are  distinguished  by  something 
more  than  their  names.  Truly,  by  us  ;  but  not  by  Hobbes : 
he  evidently  uses  the  word  imagination  in  a  more  generical 
sense  than  we  use  it :  he  means  by  it  Ideation.  Thus  he  calls 
dreams  '  the  imagination  of  them  that  sleep.'  It  is  that  state 
of  the  mind  which  remains  when  the  objects  which  agitated 
it  by  sensations  are  removed :  the  mind  is  then  not  so  agitated, 
but  neither  is  it  calm ;  and  he  compares  that  state  to  the 
gentle  rolling  of  the  waves  after  the  wind  hath  ceased. 

Let  this  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  :  Hobbes  sees  nothing 
in  the  intellect  but  what  was  previously  in  the  sense.  Sen- 
sations, and  the  traces  which  they  leave  (i.  e.  images),  form 
the  simple  elements  of  all  knowledge;  the  various  com- 
mixtures of  these  elements  form  the  various  intellectual 
faculties.  Open  the  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathan.  In  it 
he  propounded,  as  something  quite  simple  and  obvious,  the 
very  important  law  of  association  of  ideas.^  He  states  it 
with  great  clearness  and  thorough  mastery,  though  he 
evidently  was  quite  unaware  of  its  extensive  application. 

^  When  a  man  thinketh,'  he  says,  ^  on  anything  whatso- 
ever, his  next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it 
seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds 
indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination  whereof  we 
have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  or  in  parts,  so  we  have 
no  transition  from  one  imagination  to  another  whereof  we 
never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof 
is  this :  all  fancies  (i.  e.  images)  are  motions  within  tw,  relteit 
of  those  made  in  sense ;  and  those  motions  that  immediatelj 
succeed  one  another  in  the  sense  continue  also  together  after 
the  sense ;  insomuch  as  the  former  coming  again  to  take  plaoe 

*  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton:   Disstrtaiion  affixed  to  BM*  Work9,  p.  898,  for  % 
history  of  this  law  of  aaaociation. 
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e  predominant,  the  Iatt«r  foUoweth  by  ooherence  of  the 
'T  movfNl,  in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a  plain  table  is 
1  whicli  way  anj  one  part  of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.' 
e  mnterialism  here  is  diatinct  enough.     He  continuea, 
Uent  style : — '  This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  die- 
is   of  two  sorts.     The    first   is   unguided,   without 
and    inconstant^   wherein   there   is    no    passionate 
t  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow  to  itself,  as 
]  Bod  scope  of  some  desire  or  other  passion ;  in  which 
•  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander,  and  seem  impertinent 
I  to  another  as  in  a   dream.     Such   are   commonly  tlie 
I  of  men  that  are  not  onJy  without  company,  but 
Uhi  without   care   of  anything ;    though   even   then   their 
likonghls  are  as  busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without  harmony ; 
u  the  sound  which  a  lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to  any 
ntui :  or  in  tnne,  to  oue  that  could  not  play.     And  yet  in 
tiua  wild  ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  ofttimes  perceive 
Uie  way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought   upon 
mother.     For  in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  wliat 
vnuld  seem  more  impertinent  than  to  ask,  as  one  did,  what 
*M  the  value  of  a  Boman  penny  ?     Yet  the  coherence  to  me 
ms  manifest  enough.     For  the   thought  of  the  war  intro- 
<lti>-«d  the  thought  of  delivering  up  the  King  to  bis  eneiniea ; 
the  thooght  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering 
op  of  Christ ;  and  that   again  the  thought  of  the   thirty 
pence,   which  waa  the  price  of  that  treaaon;   and   thence 
cacOr  foUowed  that  malicious  question,  and  all  this  in  a 
jment  of  time ;  for  thought  ia  quick.' 

«  For  thought  is  quick.'  This  is  the  simple  pregnant  com- 
mt,  ioatly  deemed  sufficient.  The  plain  direct  remark 
a  which  Hobbes  concludes  the  above  passage  would,  in 
,  hancU  of  many  moderns,  have  nm  somewhat  thus : — 
r  wonderful  is  thought !  how  mighty  !  how  mysterious ! 
1  Ita  U^htiung  speed  it  traverses  all  space,  and  makes  the 
HuKi  pteaenti*  Hobbea,  with  a  few  simple  direct  words, 
pro&QBM  a  greater  impression  than  would  oU  the  swelling 
-yaxKf  v/t  a  passage  bristling  with  notes  of  exclamation, 
*E\ua  V  ^he  aecret  of  his  style.     It  is  also  the  characteristic 


f.f  LL^  5r-=-:^iIir:.:::?.  Wlui-rr^Trr  faults  th-=-v  mav  have,  thev 
LiT.^  zi-'j  Ti_n-rnr?5-  n/  r-r-et-r-'i-.-i  }'r»>:\indity.  As  mnek  of 
tL*r  mth  is  L-f:  Lis  'jlrrarl^  5-et-n  h-e*  elearlr  exhibits :  what  he 

w  m 

ha*  tl'jZ  i-irrrZi  he  J'X-5  E.«jt  prnfteii'l  to  see. 

Or.e  im>:«r:ant  de^laeti-i-a  fr:«m  his  principles  he  has  drawn : 
'  Vrhats«>eTer  we  xma:rine  is  nikii-:.  Therefore  there  is  no 
idn-a.  no  coneeiitiou  of  an^thinu  'we  call  inniiUe,  'So  man 
can  have  in  his  mind  an  imaire  of  infinite  ma^itude,  nor 
conceive  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  power. 
When  we  sav  that  anvthinij  is  infinite,  we  sijruifv  onlv  that 
we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thin^ 
named,  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own 
inabilitv.  And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used  not  to 
make  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and  his 
greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable,  but  that  we  may 
honour  him.  Also  because  whatsoever  we  conceive  has  been 
perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once  or  by  parts,  a  man 
can  have  no  thought  representing  anything  not  subject  to  Sense.^ 

On  Hobbes^s  principles  this  is  irresistible.  He  assumes 
that  all  our  thoughts  must  be  images.  So  fiir  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  not  even  all  our  sensations  are  capable  of 
forming  images.  What  images  are  given  by  the  sensations 
of  heat  or  cold,  of  music,  or  of  taste  ? 

Every  man^s  consciousness  will  assure  him  that  thoughts 
are  not  always  images.  It  will  also  assure  him  that  he  has 
the  idea,  notion,  conception,  figment  (or  whatever  name  he 
may  give  the  thought)  of  Infinity.  H  he  attempts  to  form 
an  image  of  it,  that  image  will  of  course  be  finite :  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  an  image.  But  he  can  think  of  it ;  he  can 
reason  of  it.  It  is  a  thought.  It  is  in  his  mind ;  though 
how  it  got  there  may  be  a  question  which  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  answer. 

We  insist  upon  Hobbes's  materialism,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Locke.  Hobbes, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Human  Nature,  has  very  carefully 
defined  what  he  means  by  knowledge.  'There  is  a  story 
somewhere,'  he  says,  'of  one  that  pretends  to  have  been 
miraculotisly  cured  of  blindness,  wherewith  he  was  bom>  by 
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r  oQier  saints,  at  the  town  of  St.  Aiban's ;  and 
ike  of  Gloucester  being  there,  to  be  satisfied  of 
f  the  miracle,  asked  the  man.  What  colour  is 
by  answering  it  was  greeD,  discovered  himself, 
lished  for  a  counterfeit :  for  though  by  his  sight 
ed  he  might  distinguish  between  green  and  red 
■  colours,  06  well  as  any  that  should  interrogate 
could  not  possibly  know  at  first  sight  which  of 
iled  green,  or  red,  or  by  any  other  name, 
'e  may  imderstand  there  be  (wo  kinds  of  know- 
>f  the  one  is  nothing  else  but  sense,  or  know- 
/,  and  remembrance  of  the  same;  the  other  is 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  of  propositions,  and 
■  called,  and  is  derived  from  understanding. 
lorts  are  but  ej:perieniie;  the  former  being 
lof  the  effects  of  things  that  work  upon  us 
land  the  latter  experience  men  have  from 
I  in  language :  and  all  experience  ■ 
I  said,  but  remembrance,  all  knowledge  is 

lity  possible  in  the  above  passage  is  that 
!  from  the  use  of  the  word  underittanding. 
iere  defines  ae  follows : — 
an  upon  the  hearing  of  any  speech  hath  those 
b  the  words  of  that  speech  in  their  connection 
1  constituted  to  signify,  then  he  is  said  to 
BTstanding  being  nothing  else  but  concep- 
Kjh." 
tent  ourselves  with  merely  alluding  to  bis 
'atioDS  on  language,  and  with  quoting,  for 
tne,  his  weighty  aphorism,  '  Words  are  wise 
I  they  do  bat  reckon  by  them ;  but  they  are 

I  here  made  to  do  fhll  justice  to  Hobbes ;  no 

I  of  the  speculations  which  made  him 

ibject   has   been  fulfilled   if   we  have  made 

ker  the  position  Hubbes  occupies  in  modem 

tculation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

LOCKE. 

§  I.  Life  of  Locke. 

JOHN  LOCEE,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Englislimen, 
bom  at  Wringtoiiy  in  Somersetshire,  on  Angust  29, 
1632.  Little  is  known  of  his  fSajnilj,  except  that  his  &ther 
had  served  in  the  parliamentary  wars:  a  fact  not  withoat 
significance  in  connection  with  the  steady  love  of  libertj 
manifested  by  the  son. 

His  education  began  at  Westminster,  where  he  stayed  till 
he  was  nineteeen  or  twenty.  He  was  then  sent  to  Oxford* 
Tliat  University  was  distinguished  then,  as  it  has  ever  been, 
by  its  attachment  to  whatever  is  old  :  the  Past  is  its  model ; 
the  Past  has  its  affection.  That  there  is  much  good  in  this 
veneration  for  the  Past,  few  will  gainsay.  Nevertheless,  a 
University  which  piqued  itself  on  being  behind  the  age,  was 
scarcely  the  fit  place  for  an  original  thinker.  Locke  was  ill  at 
ease.  The  Philosophy  upheld  there  was  Scholasticism.  On 
such  food  a  mind  like  his  could  not  nourish  itself.  Like  his 
great  predecessor  Bacon,  he  imbibed  a  profoimd  contempt  for 
the  University  studies,  and  in  after-life  regretted  that  so 
much  of  his  time  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  profitless 
pursuits.  So  deeply  convinced  was  he  of  the  vicious  method 
of  college  education,  that  he  ran  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  thought  self-education  the  best.  It  is  true  that  all 
great  men  have  been  mainly  self-taught ;  all  that  is  most 
valuable  a  man  must  learn  for  himself,  must  work  out  for  him- 
self. Locke  assumes  that  all  men  will  educate  themselves  if 
left;  to  themselves.   The  fact  is,  the  majority  have  to  be  edu- 
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repaired  to  the  South  of  Prance,  where  he  met  Lord  Pem- 
broke. To  him  the  Essay  is  dedicated.  He  returned  ia 
1679,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  Oxford.  But  his  firiend- 
ship  for  Shaftesbury,  and  the  liberal  opinions  he  was  known 
to  hold,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Court.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  studentship  by  a  very  arbitrary  act.* 
Nor  did  persecution  stop  there.  He  was  soon  forced  to  quit 
England,  and  find  refuge  at  the  Hague.  There  also  the 
anger  of  the  king  pursued  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  further  into  Holland.  It  was  there  he  published  hit 
celebrated  Letter  an  Toleraium* 

He  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  BeTolution. 
Then  there  was  security  and  welcome.  He  was  pressed  to 
accept  a  high  diplomatic  ofBce  in  Grermany,  but  the  state  of 
his  health  prevented  him.  In  1690  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essay  appeared.  He  had  indeed  already  (1688)  published 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  Leclerc's  Bibliothique  UniversdU, 
The  success  of  this  Essay  was  immense ;  and  Warburton't 
assertion  to  the  contrary  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  meie 
statement  of  the  number  of  editions  which  the  work  rapidlr 
went  through.  Six  editions  within  fourteen  years, t  and  in 
times  when  books  sold  more  slowly  than  they  sell  now,  is 
evidence  enough. 

The  publication  of  his  Essay  roused  great  opposition.  He 
soon  got  involved  in  the  discussions  with  Stillingflett, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  day,  and  published  his  Tnaiit^*- 
on  Government,  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  NcAvton  ;  and  a  portion  of  thrir 
very  interesting  correspondence  has  been  given  bv  Lcrd 
King  in  his  Life  of  Locke. 

*  Macavlat  :   History  of  England,  i.  545-6. 

t  The  writ.-r  of  thf  article  Ix'cke,  in  the  F.yiry.  Brit.,  Fav«  that  th**  f  crh 
edition  appean-d  in  1700.  Victor  Coisin  rep<at9  the  Matrnnnt.  aud  ad.!*  »}  .-»•  x 
fifth  e<lition  wuh  pn  paring  when  dtath  oveitook  the  author;  this  fiftli  .tiiT-.  t.  .:• - 
pearir^f  in  1705.  We  know  not  on  vhat  authority  th<^e  ^rit«ri*  *.j»^t  ;  htj  •?  .t 
thty  are  in  ein  r  may  he  8e<n  hy  turning  to  LtxKK'fe  Fpisilc  to  tht  h'fad,r,  th,  ^*i 
paragraph  of  ^hith  announctsi  that  the  tditioD  then  ii»6Utd  ly  Lccit  hin.>».!  .• 
the  sixth. 
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sonrces  of  knoj^ledgey  the  power  of  abstraction,  the  natm 
of  the  will ;  on  the  two  last  of  which  subjects,  Locke,  by  his 
Terj  failures  themselves,  evinces  a  strong  repugfnance  to  the 
doctrine  of  Hobbes.  They  differ  not  only  in  their  premisses 
and  many  of  their  conclusions,  but  in  their  manner  of  philo- 
sophising itself.  Locke  had  no  prejudice  which  could  lead 
him  to  imbibe  doctrines  from  the  enemy  of  liberty  and  reli- 
gion. His  style,  with  all  its  faults,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
thinks  for  himself;  and  an  original  style  is  not  usually  the 
vehicle  of  borrowed  opinions.'  * 

To  this  passage  we  will  add  another  £rom  a  still  more  dis- 
tingaislied  judge:- 

'  Few  among  the  great  names  in  philosophy  have  met  with 
a  harder  measure  of  justice  £rom  the  present  generation  than 
Locke,  the  unquestioned  founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy 
of  mind,  but  whose  doctrines  were  first  caricatured,  then, 
when  the  reaction  arrived,  cast  off  by  the  prevailing  school  even 
with  contumely,  and  who  is  now  regarded  by  one  of  the  con- 
flicting parties  in  philosophy  as  an  apostle  of  heresy  and 
sophistry ;  while  among  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  standard 
which  he  raised,  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  later  times 
to  sacrifice  his  reputation  in  favour  of  Hobbes — a  great 
writer  and  a  great  thinker  for  his  time,  but  inferior  to 
Locke  not  only  in  sober  judgment,  but  even  in  profundity  and 
original  genius.  Locke,  the  most  candid  of  philosophers,  and 
one  whose  speculations  bear  on  every  subject  the  strongest 
mark  of  having  been  wrought  out  from  the  materials  of  his 
own  mind,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  unworthy  plagiarist, 
while  Hobbes  has  been  extolled  as  having  anticipated  many 
of  his  leading  doctrines.  He  did  not  anticipate  many  of 
them,  and  the  present  is  an  instance  in  what  manner  it  was 
generally  done.  [The  writer  is  speaking  of  Locke's  refutatii >n 
of  Essen^'.es,']  They  both  rejected  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
Essences,  but  Locke  understood  and  explained  what  these 
supposed  essences  were.  Hobbes,  instead  of  explaining  the 
distinction  between  essential  and  accidental  properties,  and 

♦  Edinburgh  Bciiett,  October  1821,  p.  242. 
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of  Ideas — a  principle  as  simple  of  apprehension  as  it  is 
important — was  completely  unknown  to  Locke,  who,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  edition,  added  the  chapter  on  Association  as  it 
now  stands.  Moreover,  Locke's  statement  of  the  law  is  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  Hobbes  :  he  had  not  so 
thoroughly  mastered  it ;  yet,  had  he  read  it  in  Hobbes,  he 
would  assuredly  have  improved  on  it.  That  he  did  not  at. 
first  introduce  it  into  his  work  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
he  had  not  then  read  Hobbes,  because  the  law  is  so  simple 
and  so  evident,  when  stated,  that  it  must  produce  instan- 
taneous conviction. 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  have  read  Locke,  and 
questioned  his  originality.  There  is  scarcely  a  writer  we 
could  name  whose  works  bear  such  an  indisputable  impress 
of  his  having  ^  raised  himself  above  the  ahnsbasket,  and,  not 
content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  set  his 
own  thoughts  to  work  to  find  and  follow  truth.'  It  is  still 
more  strange  that  any  man  should  have  read  Locke  and 
questioned  his  power.  The  patient  sagacity  which,  above 
all  things,  distinguishes  a  philosopher  is  more  remarkable  in 
Locke  than  almost  any  writer.  He  was  also  largely  endowed 
with  good  sense.  In  these  two  qualities,  and  in  his  homely  racj 
masculine  style,  we  see  the  type  of  the  English  mind,  when 
at  its  best.  The  plain  directness  of  his  manner,  his  earnest- 
ness without  fanaticism,  his  hearty  honest  love  of  truth,  and 
the  depth  and  pertinence  of  his  thoughts,  are  qualities  which, 
though  they  do  not  dazzle  the  reader,  yet  win  his  love  and 
respect.  In  that  volume,  you  have  the  honest  thoughts  of  a 
great  honest  Englishman.  It  is  the  product  of  a  manly  mind ; 
clear,  truthful,  direct.  No  vague  formulas,  no  rhetorical 
flights,  no  base  flattery  of  base  prejudices,  no  assumption  of 
oracular  wisdom,  no  word-jugglery.  There  are  so  many 
writers  who  cover  their  inanity  with  a  veil  of  words,  who 
seem  profound  because  they  are  obscure,  that  a  plainness  like 
Locke's  deceives  the  careless  reader,  and  leads  him  to  suppose 
that  what  is  there  so  plain  must  have  been  obvious. 

Locke,'  though  a  patient  cautious  thinker,  was  anything 
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fKOKsr^tkn,  mdi .a  tight  to  be  mulaken  for%ep) 
yyH  lifligltt  «f  qmrmUiMw^  -tltaf.  it  wiH  not  he  ea^y  to  pera 
tiOset  tiuwe  lAo  ipekk  or  Hume  wbo  hear  them  that  t 
ace  bat  &b  ootan  ofigmttaaoe  and  hindrance  of  true  fa 
ledge.     To  .ln«afc  in  iqton  thii  nnotoary   of  ranitj  i 
IgBOsmoe  win  he^  I  nqipoie,  eoane  aerrice  to  the   faui 


Loeke  had  on  analytioBl  mind.    He  deeired  to  undet 
audio  a^ihin  tbings,  not  to  mite  xhetoricall;  sboot  1 
Ulan  mve  mjateriea  enm^  lAioh  he  was  contented  to  1 
alooe}  he  faunr  tbat  homan  fcaoHaea  .^ere   limited, 
xewBrsniiaSHj  robmitted  to  ignoxanoe  on  all  things  hejt 
hia  naeb.    .But  Aoo^  he  bowed  down  before  that  which  w 
eaaeutiallj  njftericHU,  he  waa  anzioaa  not  to  allow  that  n 
waa  nwnnfiaTlj  oogmaaUe  to  be  enrebqied  in  mysterj. 
tbat  idiieh  ia  a  B^itei7  tenain  andiatofbed  :  let  that  whi 
ia  not  neeoaaari^  a  n^aterj  be  broof^  into  the  light  of  d 
Enow  the  liiniia  otjaar  imdexetuidiBg — heyond  those  tin 
it  ia  madnfflM  to  attenqit  to  penetzato ;  wtfAin  those  limita  ij 
ia  foBj  to  let  in  darknesii  and  mystery:   to  be  incessantljr  ■ 
wondering,  and  always  assuming  that  matters  cannot  be  so 
plain  as  they  appear,  and  that  something  lying  deeper  cotirts 
our  attention. 

To  minds  otherwise  constitated — ^to  men  who  lore  to 
dwell  in  the  vague  regions  of  speculation,  and  are  only  at 
ease  in  an  intellectnal  t#ilight — Locke  is  natotally  a  dis- 
agreeable teacher.  He  flatters  none  of  their  prejndicea ;  ha 
ialla  in  with  none  of  their  tendencies.  MiatAlHng  obscinilT' 
for  depth,  they  accnse  him  of  being  soperficiaL  "Vbe  owla 
declare  the  eagle  is  blind.     They  prefer  the  twilight;  he 

Wtntoiu  in  Uia  nnilc  of  Jon. 

They  sneer  at  his.'  shallowness.'  So  frequent  are  the  anaera 
and  off-hand  chains  against  him  that  I,  who  had  read  in 
my  yonth  with  delight,  began  to  sospect  that  my  admiratioD 
had  been  rash.  "Hie  proverb  says, '  Throw  bat  mnd  enongh, 
some  will  be  sore  to  stick.*    It  was  so  with  Locke.    Be- 
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This  is  great  fnia^  and  from  hi^h  authority,  but 
snspect  that  ii  eu  oiHj  be  reoened  with  some  qualification. 
Locke  made  no  glMt  diasovflVj  which  changed  the  face  of  I 
science.     He  waa  not  even  tlie  fint  to  torn  his  glance  in- 
wards.    Descvtea  and  Holiliea  had  be^n  before  hini. 

Yet  Locke  bad  hiB  Uettiod;  a  Method  peculiarly  his  omi. 
Others  before  liun  had  oaat  a  hasty  glance  inwards,  and 
dognia.tised  upon  what  tiuj  saw.     He  was  the  first  to  wmtcb 
patiently   the  opentiou  of  hiB  miud,  that,   watching,   be 
might   surprise  tiw  efancaoont  thoughts,  and   stvtU    from 
them  the  secret  of  their  oombinaiiions.     He  13  the  founder  of 
modem  Fsycludogj.     By  him  the  questions  of  Philoai>pliy 
are  boldly  and  ■cieatifloallj'  redoceil  to  the  primary  questini 
of  the  limits  of  hipnan  andaataoding.     By  him  is  begun  tin 
history  of  the  lenSopmatit  and  oombination  of  our  thougbb. 
Others  had  contented  thenudvet  with  the  thoughts  as  tlutf 
found  them ;  Looke  sedalotufy  inquired  into  the  i>n'<;iH  of  >0 
our  thoughts.    To  oomidete  hia  Psychology,  he  should  ban 
opened  an  inqoi^  hAo  ihe  origin  of  our  Facnlties. 

M.  Victor  Ocnuin,  who,  as  a  rhetorician,  is  in  constant  ' 
ajitagonism  to  the  clear  and  analytical  Locke,  makes  it  tn 
especial  grierance  that  he  and  his  school  hare  considered 
the  qnestion  respecting  the  origin  of  ideas  as  fundauenUL 
*  It  is  from  Locke,'  he  continnes,  '  that  has  been  borrow«d 
the  custom  of  referring  to  savages  and  children,  upon  whoa 
obserration  is  so  difficolt ;  for  the  one  class  we  must  trust  to 
the  r^>oi1fl  of  traTellers,  often  prejudiced  and  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  tlie  countxy  visited ;  for  the  other  cbu 
(children),  we  are  reduced  to  very  equivocal  signs.'* 

Locke  wanted  to  collect  facts  concerning  the  origb  ef 
ideas ;  and  this  is  a  practice  inseparable  irom  true  scienlifie 
psychol(^cal  research.  Perhaps  no  source  of  error  bat 
been  more  abundant  than  the  obstinacy  with  which  nun 
have  in  all  tames  looked  npon  their  associations  as  im- 
sistible  truths — as  primary  and  nniv-eraal  trutlis.  A  little 
analysiB — a  little  observaticat  of  minds  removed  tnan  the 
•  Sttoin  dt  la  Pkffot.  17  !•{<«). 
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^^^^Hch  iostered  those  associations,  would  prove 
^^^^Kociationa  were  not  lUUTersal  truths,  but  simply 
^^^^P  It  is  because  men  have  analysed  the  cultivated 
^Etuiey  have  been  led  to  false  results  ;  had  they 
ired  their  analysis  with  that  of  an  uncultivated  mind, 
light  have  g;ained  some  insight.  The  objection  agaJust 
!!•  practice  could  only  proceed  from  men  who  study 
[dc^T  without  previous  acquaintance  with  Physiology 
ell,  thongh  they  do  not  know  it,  is  the  same  as  study- 
^tctkniB  without  any  knowledge  of  the  organs.  Locke 
to  first  who  systematically  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
pment  of  the  mind  for  answers  to  many  of  the  fnnda- 
H  questions  of  Psychology,  and  he  has  been  blamed  for 
h  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  sneers  of 
iBunter's  professional  contemporaries,  because  that 
^e  anatomist  sought  in  comparative  anatomy  for 
ptkm  of  many  anatomical  problems.  Nowadays  no 
pformed  student  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Com- 
ire  Phj-siology  and  Embryology  are  our  surest  guides 
biological  questions,  simply  because  we  therein  see  the 
MOB  gradually  removed  from  many  of  the  complexities 
\  in  the  higher  and  more  completely  developed  organ- 
(tutrate  our  research.  Locke  saw  clearly  enough 
Bie  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  consider  their 
I  w  types  of  the  human  mind ;  whereas  their  minds, 
I  filled  with  false  notions  and  warped  by  prejudices, 
1  in  nowise  betaken  as  types;  for  even  granting  that 
iwjority  of  their  notions  were  int«,  yet  these  true 
b  wvre  not  portions  of  the  furniture  of  universal  minds, 
p^tit  for  illustrations  from  such  minds  as  had  not  been 
iped. 

I  olgect  was  *  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and 
f  of  homan  knowledge.'  He  was  led  to  this  by  a  con- 
iott  with  some  friends,  in  which,  disputes  growing 
L  *  after  we  had  puzzled  onrselres  awhile,  without 
If  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which 
Deed  aa,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong 
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course;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of 
that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
and  see  what  objects  our  understandings  were  or  were  not  fitted 
to  dt'ill  with.* 

The  plan  be  himself  laid  down  is  as  follows: — 

*  First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a 
man  observes  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind ; 
and  the  ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  fur- 
nished with  them. 

^  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  the 
understanding  hath  by  those  ideas;  and  the  certainty, 
evidence,  and  extent,  of  it. 

^  Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
groimds  of  faith  or  opinion ;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent 
wliioh  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  we 
have  yet  no  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  oxamino  the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent.' 

We  here  see  decisively  settled  the  question  bo  often 
raised  inspecting  the  importance  of  Locke's  Inquiry  into 
Innate  Ideas.  ^  For  Locke  and  his  school,'  says  M.  Cousin, 
justly,  '  the  study  of  understanding  is  the  study  of  Ideas ; 
hence  the  recent  celebrated  name  of  Ideology  for  the  de- 
signation of  the  science  of  mind.'  Indeed,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  origin  of  Ideas  was  the  most  important  of  all  questions ; 
uiH^n  it  rested  the  whole  problem  of  Philosophy. 

Acoordiug  to  the  origin  of  our  Ideas  may  we  assign 
validity  to  them.  If  they  are  of  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment, they  will  necessarily  partake  of  human  limita- 
tions. As  I^iscal  well  says,  *  Si  Thomme  commen9oit  par 
s*etudier  lui-meme,  il  verroit  combien  il  est  incapable  de 
passer  outre.    Comment  pourroit-il  se  fiiire  qu'nne  partie 

wnniit  le  tout  ? ' 

IxK*ke  has  given  us  a  few  indications  of  the  state  of 
opinion  respecting  Innate  Ideas,  which  it  is  worth  while 
collecting.  '  I  have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  printed  in   1688,  was  condemned  by 
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i  zeading,  because  innate  ideas  were  denied  in 
hastily  concluding  that,  if  innate  ideas  were  not 
lere  would  be  little  left  either  of  the  notion  or 
ts.'  Recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
be  refutation  of  innate  ideas,  he  says,  '  I  know 
ird  this  may  seem  to  the  masters  of  denionstra- 
ibably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at  first 
id  elsewhere :  '  What  censure  doubting  thus  of 
pies  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to 
;  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and  cer- 
ot  tell ;  I  persuade  myself  at  least  that  the  way 
td,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  founda- 

uiry  was  purely  psychological ;  although  he  had 
t  of  medicine,  he  never  indulges  in  any  physio- 
ations,  such  as  his  successors,  Hartley  and 
hted  in.  Ideas,  and  ideas  only,  solicited  his 
gald  Ste^va^t  has  remarked  that  in  the  Essay 
I  single  passage  savouring  of  the  anatomical 
he  chemical  laboratory. 

Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding  I 

je  powers  thereof,  how  fur  they  reach,  to  what 

e  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they 

o»e  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy 

3  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  the  things 

omprehension,  to  stop  when  it  ia  at  the  utmost 

ther,  and  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those 

ipon  examination  are  found  to  be  beyond  the 

Lpacities.     We  should  not  then  perhaps  be  so 

an  affectation  of  tmiversal  knowledge,  to  raise 

perplex  ourselves  and  others  about  things  to 

^■iandinga  are  not  suited,  and  of  which  we 

oar  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  perceptions, 

fc  hoB  perhaps  too  often  happened)  we  have 

mt  all.     Men  have  reason  to  be  well  satis- 

Qod  has  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  has 

9t*  Peter  says,  wutTO  wpot  ^mijv  leal  eCat^tiav, 
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whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  life  and  tlie 

information  of  virtue  ;  and  has  pnt  within  the  reach  of  their 

iiacovery  the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way 

hat  leads  to  a  better.     How  short  soever  their  knowledge 

lay  be  of  a  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatever 

it  yet  secures  their  great  coticemmeDta,  that  they  have 

,  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker 

Lna  the  giijhl  of  their  oum  dtities.     Men  may  find  matter  anf- 

ient  to  busy  their  heads  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety, 

lelight,  and  satisfaction,  if  they  will  not  boldly  qoarrel  with 

beir  own  constitutions,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their 

lands  are  filled  with  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to 

grasp  everything. 

'  We  shall  not  hare  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  minds  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable ;  nnd 
it  will  be  an  unpardonable  as  well  as  childish  peeviahnew  if 
we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  waa  given  us,  becaoae 
there  are  some  things  set  out  of  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no 
excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant  who  would  not  attend 
his  busineaa  by  candle-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad 
sunshine.  The  candle  that  is  set  up  within  ua  shines  bright 
enough  for  all  our  purposes. 

'  When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better  know 
what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  snccesa;*  and  when  we 
have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made 
some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  &om  them,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  wceck 
at  all,  despairing  of  knowing  anything ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
question  everything,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge  beoauae  acnne 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  nae  to  the 
sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it 
&thom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.     It  is  well  he  knows  that 

■  '  Tba  Nal  came  mod  not  of  almott  ill  tha  erili  in  adtaea  U  thk :  tkal, 
biMj  magnitjiog  and  «stolliDg  tha  powen  of  tha  ini&d,  w«  bmIe  not  ki  tna 
halp*.' — Bicox. 
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it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  at  such  places  as  are 
Becfttsarjto  direct  his  voyage,and  cautioii  him  against  running 
upon  any  shoals  that  they  may  ruin  him.  .  .  .  This  was 
that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  Essay  concerning  the 
I'nJeretanding ;  for  I  thought  that  the  first  step  towards  satis- 
frag  several  inqoiriea  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run 
into  was  to  take  a  smrey  of  otir  own  understandings,  and  to 
M  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done  I 
raipected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for 
MiB&ction  in  a  quiet  and  sore  possession  of  truths  that  most 
(Wicemed  ua,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast 
Mean  of  being ;  a^  if  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural 
ud  undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings,  wherein 
there  is  nothing  exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  that  escaped  its 
CQinprebension.  Thus  men  extending  their  inquiries  beyond 
Uieir  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those 
depUis  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  raise  questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never 
eoniittg  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue 
tnd  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  per- 
fect Bcepticism/ 

The  objective  tendency  of  Locke's  onmetaphysical  mind 
to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  Scholastic  error  respect- 
the  existence  of  entities  corresponding  to 
temu.     He  showed  that  what  had  for  centuries  been 
]  as  essences  of  classes  were  merely  the  signification 
of  Uieir  i»ant«8 ;  and  I   agree  with  Mr.  Mill  in  considering 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  services  Locke 

to  Philosophy, 
should  be  added  however  that  Locke,  when  *  he  extir- 
the  parent  error,  could  not  shake  himself  free  from  that 
its  fruit.  He  distiuguished  two  sorts  of  essences, 
Kominal.  His  nominal  essences  were  the  essences 
But  he  also  admitted  real  essences,  or  essences  of 
{ndividiial  objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
•eitaible  properties  of  those  objects.  We  know  not,  he  said, 
are  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered 


^ 


notion  ocmiDB 
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ton  ocmiparatiTelf  innoenoua) ;  but  if  we  did,  we  coitU  ' 
froia  them  alone  demonstrate  the  sensible  propertiea  of  ihe 
object,  aa  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are  demonstrated  from 
.  definition  of  a  triangle.'* 

i  decisive  uianner  in  which  Locke  separates  himself 
n  the  ontologists  is  historically  noteworthy,  and  is  also 
iceable  as  giving  the  tone  to  his  eubseqnent  speculations, 
have  admired  the  Portico ;  let  us  enter  the  Temple. 

§  rv.  The  Oaiom  op  our  Ideas. 

Hobbes  had  said,  with  Gaasendi,  that  all  our  ideas  are 
rived  fiTom  sensations  ;  nikil  e^t  in  mUllrrtu  ywii/  non  prttu 
terit  in  eensu.  Locke,  who  is  called  a  mere  popiilariser  of 
Jobbes,  said  that  there  were  two  sources,  not  one  source,  and 
these  two  were  Sensation  and  Keflection.  Separating 
himself  decisively  from  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas — of  truths  independent  of  experience, — he  declared  ihat 
all  our  knowledge  is  founded  npon  experience,  and  &x>m  ex- 
perience it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Separating  himself  no 
less  decisively  from  the  Gassendista,  who  saw  no  soorce  of 
ideas  but  Sensation,  he  declared  that,  although  Sensation 
was  the  great  Bonrca  of  all  our  ideas,  yet  there  was  *  anoth» 
fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the  understanding 
with  ideas  ;*  and  this  soorce,  *  though  it  be  not  mrm,  m  having 
nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and 
might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  tenae : '  this  he  calls 
Reflection. 

AAer  Dugald  Stewart's  ample  exposure  of  the  widespread 
error  that  Locke  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  Sensational 
School,  we  need  spend  little  time  in  inquiring  whether  Locke 
did  or  did  not  teach  that  all  knowledge  was  referable  to 
sensation.  The  passages  which  contradict  the  vnlgar  error 
are  numerous  and  decisive.  Ihigald  Stewart  has  selected 
several ;  but  perhaps  the  one  we  have  jnst  quoted  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  explicit.  Beflection,  he  says,  '  though 
*  Hni.:  lefk,llU. 
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I  not  the  aenae,'  may  yet  analogically  be  considered  as 

I  intemal  sense.     To  prevent  all  mieconception,  however, 

I  will    as  a    decisive    example   refer   to  his  proof  of  the 

•nee  of  God,  which  he  sums  up  by  saying,  '  It  is  plain  to 

i  that  we  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 

i»  God  than  of  anything  our  senses  have  not  immediately 

1  to  OS.     Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say  that  we  may 

i  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God  than  that  there  is 

J  else  without  us.'     (Book  iv.  ch.  x.) 

I  Historians  have  not  accorded  due  praise  to  Locke  for  the  im- 

int  advance  he  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  great  ques- 

n  respecting  the  origin  of  knowledge.     WhiJe  Leibnitz  has 

n  landed  to  the  skies  for  having  expressed  Locke's  doctrine 

iO  epigram,  Locke  has  not  only  been  robbed  of  his  due,  but 

hi*  been  sacrificed  to  his  rival.     It  is  commonly  said, '  Locke 

rediKvd  all  our  knowledge  to  Sensation  :  Leibnitz  came  and 

wwpted  the  old  adage  of  nihil  e»t  in  intellectu  qiwd  nortpriua 

f'uril  IB  teruu,  but  he  accepted  it  as  only  half  the  trnth  ;  and 

^hentore  fuided  ni*i  ipgg  intctlectitn.'  Now,  firstly,  Locke  did  not 

H>ceept  the  adage  as  tlie  whole  truth ;  he  said  that  Reflection 

"V  a  second  source  of  ideas.     Secondly,  Dugald  Stewart  has 

rooarked  that  the  addition  which  Leibnitz  made  when  he  said 

lliere  ia  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in 

the  sense,  Kceept  the  infeUfet  iUel/.  expresses  no  more  than 

the  doctrine  of  Locke,  who  says, '  External  objects  furnish  the 

mind  with  ideas  of  sensible  quaUties;  and  the  mind  furnishes  - 

the   understanding   with  the  ideas  of  its  own  operations.' 

Thirdly,  although  the  phrase  is  epigrammatic,  and  thereby 

tuA  haJ  nuch  success  in  the  world  as  epigrams  usiially  have, 

it  will  not  bear  scrutiny :  few  epigrams  will.      Except  as  a 

verbal  jingle,  how  trivial  is  the  expression — the  intellect  in 

the  intellect  •     Suppose  a  man  to  say, '  I  have  no  money  in 

my  pane,  except  my  purse  itself,'  he  would  scarcely  be  less 

afamrd.     For  when  the  Schoolmen  said, '  nothing  was  in  the 

intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,'  they  did  not 

mini  that  the  intellect  was  the  sitme  as  the  sense  ;  they  meant 

t  the  intellect  was  famished  with  no  ideas,  notions,  or 
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GOQoeptioiiSy  whioih  had  not  been  fiimialied  ifaani  bjr  senee; 
tbej  meant  Uiat  the  senseB  were  the  inlets  to  the  eooL 

Dr.  WheweU  apprcyfes  of  the  epigram;  and  alhiding  to 
Mr.  Sharpe's  olgeotion  to  it^  vis.  that  we  oannot  ny  tiie 
intelleotiatatheintelleet^henjBy '  Thii  remade  is  obfxmdj 
Mvoloiui;  tor  the  fiumltiee  of  the  nnderstanding  (which  an 
what  the  argument  against  the  Senaational  Bdhool  reqniree 
na  to  reserve)  maybe  said  to  be  in  the  nnderstanding  with  as 
mnoh  justice  as  we  may  asserfc  that  there  are  in  it  the 
impressions  derired  from  sense.'  We  submit  Uiat  the  ^  Real- 
ties *  of  the  nnderstanding  are  not '  aO  that  mnst  be  reaerred 
for  the  argoment  against  the  Sensational  School'  (if  tiie 
Lockists  be  meant^  and  to  them  only  did  Leifanita  address 
himself)^  ftr  the  simple  reason  Uiat  the  Realties  never  wwe 
denied.*  Opponents  hare  attributed  such  anotion  to  Loeke^s 
school;  no  mnnber  of  Uiat  school  erer  proposed  it.  The 
question  never  was — Hofve  we  am  Under&kmdmg,  amd  hme  ttol 
Underdamdk^  eertamFacmUieef  The  question  rimplywas-^ 
Wkai  %e  ike  erigm  of  tmr  Ideae :  are  ikeg  parUjf  immaiB  amd 
partly  a^cquired;  cr  are  ITuy  wholly  aequiredj  andy  if  eOy  ie 
Sense  the  sole  inlet  f 

To  this  plain  question  some  replied  plainly,  ^  Sense  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  ideas.'  Locke  replied,  ^  Sense  and  Beflection 
are  the  sonrces  of  all- our  ideas.' 

Leibnitz  replied,  ^  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which 
was  not  preyionslj  in  the  sense;  except  the  intellect  itself: ' 
which  latter  remark  is  altogether  beeide  the  question.  And 
jet  this  remark  has  called  forth  many  pages  of  laudatory  de- 
clamation :  in  which  Locke  is  cast  into  the  background,  and 
charged  with  having  overlooked  the  important  tect  that  man 
has  an  intellect  as  well  as  senses.  This  notion,  once  started, 
continued  its  triumphant  course.  Men  are  for  the  most  part 
like  sheep,  who  always  follow  the  bell-wether:   what  one 

^  Locks  often  speaki  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  ai  proceeding  ftt>m  povert 
intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself.  He  sajs  also :  '  Thus  the  first  capacity  of  hnman 
intellect  is  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receire  the  impressions  made  on  it ;  either 
through  the  senses  hj  outward  ol  jects  or  bjf  its  own  opnvtHm*  wAen  U  resets  om 
themJ-^EBsay,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  |  24. 
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'"'liily  asserts,  another  echoes  boldly ;  a  third  transmits  it  to 
i.  fourth,  and  the  assertion  becomes  consolidated  into  a  tra- 
litional  judgment.  Some  one  more  serious,  or  more  inde- 
I'^ndent  th&n  the  rest,  looks  into  the  matter;  sees  an  error, 
-iposes  it ;  but  tradition  rolls  on  its  unimpeded  course.  I  do 
1  I  '■ilMjct  to  shake  the  traditional  error  respecting  Locke; 
'  I  iind,  however,  to  signalise  it.  Locke  does  ?uit  derive 
:  knowledge  from  sensation;  Leibnitz  has  not  made 
■i.^.,  ^iJition  by  his  too  famous  nisi  ipse  inleUeetus.* 

Bj  Sensation,  Locke  understands  the  simple  operation  of 
filemal  objects  through  the  senses.  The  mind  ia  herein 
"boUy  |)a8siTe.  The  senses,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  furnish 
liie  mind  with  one  portion  of  its  materials.  By  Reflection  he 
nnderst&nda  that  internal  sense  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
nlwerre*  its  own  operations.  This  furnishes  the  second  and 
iut  portion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  mind  frames 
knowledge.  '  If  it  shall  be  demanded,'  he  says,  '  when  a  man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he 
fi»t  has  any  sensation.  For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any 
id49Ui  in  the  mind  before  the  Benses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I 
conoeire  that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  witli 
ffwMwH""  '  This  is  making  a  decisive  stand  against  the  np- 
boldeiv  of  innate  ideas ;  but  it  is  a  very  mde  and  incomplete 
view. 

Plato  finely  compares  the  sonl  to  a  book,  of  which  the 
■eoaea  axe  the  seribes-t  Now  writing  is  only  jMJssible  after  a 
■eriea  of  tentatires ;  the  hand  must  practise  before  it  can 
lieadj  itiielf  sufficiently  to  trace  letters;  so  also  must  the 
MUKa  learn  by  repetition  to  trace  intelligible  figures  on  the 
loivla  nua  of  the  mind. 

Locke  oontiiiQeB  his  account  of  the  origin  of  all  our  know- 
ledge thoa :  '  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own 
ope««tJ<nia  aboat  the   ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby 

*  Laimain  himoitf  «sya,  *heo  making  thr  diBliadion.  '  Cria  a'ai^Mirdp  usee 
■VM  r^n  aBMor  daltMU.qiiirbmlHiiincl'QnncparticdMld^i  duu  U  inflexion 
^  r«pri(  tw  m  proii»»  natarr.'^yauiftaix  l-:*tain,  u.  t  i. 

f  MiMtu,  f.  m,  ed.  IU»m«.     IXtTo't  wordi  uc  not  given  in  the  (fxC,  bat 


fleetiioii*  llibase  an  the  impsMrioM  ifli^ 
■ttiMlijoiitwaxdclgeete^^  MKt^ 

Hpibm  opefatiooi  proodedmg  ftom  poweBHi  intrimfail 
ptopw  toilMlf  I  tvli^ 

diM^  otgeofai  of  iti  eoiitonipltttioii,  wn,  tm  I  hmm  wtM^ 
dd^^HMJ  of  ifl  knowledge.    Tkiit  the  fin*  oqpeoity  of  4h» 
liiiBiiii  infeeOeet  is  lliat  i^  m  fitted  to  veeeife  ilMi  i»i^ 

pTinilniin  niede  on  it :  either  tiuoiUEii.  the  fftpfpff  br  omlwaBfir 
dgeeti  or  hj  its  own  operatioiis  wheiL  it  nfleeti  onliMBu 
!l9iji  il  liie  fiiit  etep  that  a  man  naloea  towaidi  ^■^iJSt^iffiiffij  - 
of  Ind  the  gronndwoik  wheteon  to  buQd  all  thoae 
ii^ydhi  isvw  lie  shall  luvre  natiiia%  in  this  wodUL  AH 
BoMlaiellioiigliti  wliieh  tower  above  the  eloiid%  and  leaA  wm 
\a^  IM  heaten  itself  tate  tiheir  lise  and  feoting  lierat  in  wML 
that  good  ezteidi  wherein  tiie  mind  wanden^  in  tiboae 
speenltttions  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  tt  stiia  soft 
jot  beyond  tboee  ideas  wbioh  sense  or  refieotkm  bam 

'When  the  imderstanding  is  once  stored  with  iJiese  rimple 
idea49,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite,  them^ 
even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  nuike  at  pleasure 
new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 
exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  understanding,  bj  any  quickness  or 
variety  of  thought,  to  invent  or  firame  one  new  simple  idea 
in  the  mind  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned.* 

Whoever  attentively  considers  these  passages,  or  consults 
the  'Eway  an  the  Understanding  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  precisely  was  the  position  held  by  Locke,  will,  I 
think,  soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that,  although  he  pie- 
supposes  the  existence  of  an  active  Mind  (consequently  <^ 
Faculties  capable  of  being  excited  into  activity  by  the 
operation  of  external  objects  on  it  through  Sense),  he  was  in 
a  state  of  indecision  and  confusion  respecting  the  fiLCuIties 
themselves  and  the  true  psychological  process ;  he  could  not 
therefore  fairly  meet  all  the  objections  which  the  other  school 
might  urge. 
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He  ia  distinguished  from  the  Sensational  School  by  the 
kbecnce  of  any  notion  of  evolving  the  Faculties  from  sensa- 
U>>tis.  He  proclaimed  Sense  tlte  purveyor  of  food  for  the 
llind ;  he  did  not  conceive  that  Mind  itself  was  developed  out 
of  Sense,  As  to  ideas,  the  mind  was  a  tiihulu  rasa  before  ei- 
[■erience  eame  to  write  on  it ;  but  as  to  Faculties,  the  mind 
wa« — something  whirii  he  hod  never  made  clear  to  himself. 

Thus  althongh  he  was  strong  in  argument  against  Innate 
Ideaa.  and  against  all  the  attempts  to  estabUsh  a  source  of 
knowli'tlge  independent  of  experience,  he  had  but  confused 
notious  of  what  this  Mind  was,  the  existence  of  wliich  he 
a^nitned.  and  of  what  relations  of  dependence  existed  between 
the  Fxctdties  and  sensations.  In  a  word,  the  elementary 
biological  facts  were  unsuspected ;  and  consequently  there 
was  much  in  his  exposition  which  was  iinsatiafactory ;  as 
t^tponeJitx  were  quick  in  discovering. 

Opponents,  however,  and  especially  Leibnitz,  committed  a 
^rait  oversight  in  chiirging  him  with  not  having  recognised 
the  fact  on  which  they  lay  so  much  stress,  namely,  that  we 
have  idene  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  Mind,  and 
which  consequently  have  a  certitude  superior  in  its  uni- 
veraslity  and  necessity  to  any  sense-knowledge.  These  ideas 
■re  derived  from  the  perception  of  the  relations  which  eiist 
among  oar  abstract  ideas — ns  in  mathematics.  Thns  while 
tbo  origin  of  all  simple  ideas  is  in  Sense,  and  our  certitude 
tMu  never  go  beyond  what  is  thus  given  in  experience,  the 
relations  of  these  ideas  among  each  other  are  of  untveraol  a 
«r»r»  certitude. 

I 

^m  4  y.  Elbkbitts  op  Idealism  akd  Scepticism  m  Locke. 

^M     It   is  certain    that  Locke    was  neither   an   Idealist,   like 

^pBsrketey,  nor  a   Sceptic,  like   Hume.     Nevertheless,  if  we 

^  eimioitie  attentively,  we  shall  see  certain   elements   in   his 

P*y*httlogy  which   were   easily   developed   into   both   these 

dpctrinea. 

I  Can  we  know  things  as  they  areii     Descartes   and   his 
I  TOL.  n.  8 
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f-/:-^T^r3  ?»ni>T,o??e  that  we  can:  their  criterion  ia  the  clearness 
anl  -ll.'tin-rtn-j^ia  of  id'ra.a.  Looke  saM,  "  Di^tinrt  ideas  of  the 
fiev'-r'il  '..  rt-j  of  V." lies  that  fall  nnder  the  examination  of  our 
sen-i^er-.  perhaps  we  may  have:  but  KhlKij^tnit".  iileas  I  suspect 
we  hav^i  n<.Ft  of  any  one  amongst  them/  Our  ideas,  however 
r:lear,  are  ne ver  a Jv' [uati- :  they  are  subjective.  But  Locke 
only  went  halfway  towards  the  conception  of  knowledge  as 
subjective.  He  did  not  think  that  all  our  ideas  were 
imaj^ea,  copies  of  ertt^-mal  objects ;  but  he  expressly  taught 
that  our  ideas  of  what  he  calls  primary  qnnliiien  are  re^em- 
hlancrs  of  what  really  exists  in  bo^li^^s ;  adding,  that '  the  ideas 
produced  in  us  by  MeronJnnf  qualities  have  no  resemblances  of 
them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  oiu-  ideas  existing  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  They  are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate 
from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  last  sentence  did  not  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  qualities  which  we  i)erceive  in 
brxlies  are  but  the  p<^wer3  to  produce  sensations  in  us ;  and 
that  it  is  we  who  attribute  to  the  causes  of  these  sensations 
a  form  analogous  to  their  effects.  He  himself  warned  us 
*  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that 
they  (ideas)  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of 
something  inherent  in  the  subject;  most  of  those  of  sensa- 
tion being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something 
existin*'  without  us  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are 
likenesses  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt 
to  excite  in  us.'  And  elsewhere,  'It  being  no  more  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such 
motions  (i.e.  the  motions  of  objects  affecting  the  senses)  with 
which  they  have  no  similitude  than  that  he  should  annex 
tlio  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  i)iece  of  steel  dividing  omr 
fli^sh,  with  wliich  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance.* 

From  those  passages  it  will  be  seen  how  clearly  Locke 
understood  the  subjective  nature  of  one  portion  of  our  know- 
IimI^o.  lie  did  not  carry  out  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  primary  qualities,  owing  perhaps  to  inyeterate 
nssiK'iation  having  too  iirmly  established  the  contraiy  in  his 
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[veryone  is  willing  to  admit  Uiat  coloiir,  light,  heat, 

le,  taste,  etc.  are  ngt  qualities  in  the  bodies  which  are 

ido«ed  in  us,  but  simply  conditions  of  our  Sensibility, 

I  {»laced  in  certain  relations  with  certjiin  bodies.     Yet 

a  willing  to  admit — indeed  only  philosophers  {accua- 

1  aa  they  are  to  undo  their  eonstajit  associations)  can 

tare  that  the  primary  qualities,  viz.  extension,  solidity, 

I,  and  number,  are  other  than  real  qualities  of  bodies 

*  of  which  are  impressed  upon  us.     And  yet  these 

klities  are  no  less  subjective  than  the  former.     They  do 

t  belong  at   all   to  bodies,  except  as  powers  to   produce 

S  the  sensations.     They  are  demoustnibly  as  much  the 

I  i«wluced  in  us  by  objects  as  the  aecondarj'  qualities 

od  tlie  latter  everyone  admits  to  be  the  /^ffer.ts,  and  not 

Wherein  liea  the  difference  ?   wherein  the  difficulty 

:«iving  primary  qualities  not  to  belong  to  bodies '?     In 

;  the   primary   qualities   are   the   invariabU  conditions 

of  leaiatiun.     The  secondary  qualities  are  the  variable  con- 

"litionH,     We  can  have  no  perception  of  a  body  that  is  not 

'itended,  that  is  not  solid  (or  the  reverse),  that  is  not  simple 

'ir  (y.tiiplei  {number),  that  is  not  in  motion  or  rest.     These 

Ja'  invariable  conditions.     Bnt  a  body  is  not  necessarily  of 

tiiy  purticular  colour,  taste,  scent,  heat,  or  smoothness ;  it 

Bay   be   colourless,   tasteless,   scentless.      These  secondary 

(pulttiL-s  are  all  variable.     Consequently  the  one  set,  being 

invariable,  have  occasioned  indissoluble  associations  in  our 

[iiiitdB.  so  tliat  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a 

i  M  aly,  without  at  the  same  time  imagining  it  as  endowed  with 

tiuxe  primary  qualities;  but  al»o  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 

believe  that  the  bodies  we  perceive  do  certainly  possess  those 

qnmlities  quite  independently  of  us.     Hence  it  has  been  said 

that  the  Creator  himself  could  not  make  a  body  without  ex- 

ti^UAion ;  for  such  a  body  is  impossible.     The  phrase  should 

I—.  '  such  a  bmly  it  is  impossible  for  um  to  eortJ^eive.'     Bnt  our 

indissoluble  associations  are  not  proofe  of  objective  reality. 

That  we  eanuot  conceive  body  without  extension  is  true ; 

t  that,  because  we  cannot  eoneeire  it.  the  contrary  most 
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4>'..-'.  ',i  •.^..;  V,  i.'. :  i.r.T  TTr:r:i:.-  ;:  i   >.L:-::r  or  sraell  which 

';?  <■.'.;.  'y;>:.';Ar>..vJ:  r,r:Vvr.i  •.  "ZT  trXT-rrirr.'A'-  and  Can  reason 
jsV/-;*.  rj:'r?ri  r,o  otLfrnrLic  iLat.  as  the  efft\?ts  pn>dneed 
\jy   :xti    iai'iiAuAy  wl«5^   A^r^nt,  wLi-.-h   fierfectlv  snipass  our 

li*:  !:ljoitlv  afb.-r  savs,  -The  tLinjrs  that,  us  far  as  our 
of/«<'rv;tti'/n  n';irh<;H,  we  confitantlv  find  to  f»roeeed  regularly, 
v/<r  i/i:iy  roiirliuli;  do  aot  bv  a  law  set  them;  but  yet  by  a 
lijw  Uj;if.  wi;  know  not:  whereby,  though  causes  work 
nfi'iHlily,  iiiid  t*lY*:i:iH  constantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their 
lofjiH-rt iofiH  \i\\i\  d<*]#endeiick'B  l)eing  not  discoverable  in  our 
iili'iiN,  wi«  iww  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.' 

Ilcri*  wi*  hiivi*  lluififi^H  doctrine  of  Causation  anticipated. 

Til  provn  tlifi  HiibjiMftiv4)  nature  of  our  knowledge  is  but 
our  nIc|»  tnwiinlH  fhr  ^Mit  question.  The  second  step,  which 
il  IN  viil^nirly  HiippoHed  was  only  taken  by  Berkeley  and 
lliiniK,  wiiN  iiIho  (iik4*n  by  Locke.  Hear  him.  'Since  the 
mind    ill   all    i(^   thoughts  and  reasonings  hath  no  other 
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Tinmediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  whicli  it  alone  does  or 
■in  cun  template,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only 
'.f>n»OT3ant  about  them.  Knowledge,  then,  seems  to  me 
n-Hhing  but  the  perceptioD  of  the  connection  and  agree-r 
m^nt,  or  diBagreemeut  aud  repugnancy,  of  any  one  of  our 

Tliia  is  the  great  stronghold  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism. 
L'seke  foresaw  the   use   which   would  be  made  of  it;   and 
s  stated   the   problem  with  remarkable  precision.     '  It  ia 
Mcnt  that  the  mind  knowa  not  things  immediately,  but 
■Ij  by  the  intervention  of  ideas  it  has  of  them.     Our  know- 
e  therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity 
Mn  our   ideits  and  the  reality  of   things.      But  v>hut 
I  bt  fmre   the  criterion?      How    gfiall    tke    mind,  when    it 
*  nolkintf  but  its  moil  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  -with 

Tima  has  !ie   stated   the   problem   which  was   solved   by 
I'Wiism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Scepticism  on  the  other, 
l^t  lu  see  how  it  will  solve  it.     There  are  two  sorts  of  ideas, 
lie  flsys,   the   simple   and   the   complex ;    or,  to  use   more 
modem   langooge,  perceptions  and  conceptions.      The  first 
■iniwt  neceaaarily  be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  the 
''ind  in  a   natural  way,  and  producing  those   perceptions 
*iiicli    by   the   wisdom   and   will   of    our   Maker  they  are 
nlainvd   and   adapted   to.     From   whence   it   follows   that 
■imple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural 
and  roguLu"  pnxluctions  of  things  without  us  really  operat- 
ing upon  us ;  and  so  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity 
which  in  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires :   for  they 
tvpnrMfnt  things  to  na  under  those  appearances  which  they 
ft^^  Stt*>d  to  produce  in  us.' 

This  k-ares  the  question  of  Idealism  unanswered,  though 
it  cut*  tbe  GordioQ  knot  of  Scepticism.  It  is  a  plain  and 
explicit  avowal  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge ;  of  the 
tinposnbility  of  our  ever  transcending  the  sphere  of  our 
conscionsneBa  and  penetrating  into  the  essence  of  thmgs. 
npli'x  ideas  being  made  out  of  simple  idea*,  we  need  not 
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examine  their  pretensions  to  infallibility.  All  human  cer- 
tainty is  therefore  only  a  relative  certainty.  Ideas  may 
1>*  true  for  ns,  without  being  at  all  true  when  considered 
absolutely.  Such  is  Locke's  position.  He  stands  upon  a 
ledge  of  rock  between  two  yawning  abysses.  He  will  stand 
there,  and  proceed  no  further.  Why  should  he  move  when 
he  knows  that  a  single  step  will  precipitate  him  into  some 
fathomless  gulf?  No  ;  he  is  content  with  his  ledge  of  rock. 
*  The  notice  we  have  by  our  senses,*  he  says,  *  of  the  existence 
of  things  without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  certain 
as  our  intuitive  knowledge  or  the  deductions  of  our  reason, 
employed  about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds ; 
yet  it  is  an  assurance  tliat  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 
K  we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  ua 
right  concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects  that  affect 
them,  it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence;  for  I 
think  nobody  can  in  earnest  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain 
of  the  existence  of  those  which  he  sees  and  feels.  At  least 
he  that  can  doubt  so  far  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own 
thoughts)  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me,  since  he 
can  never  be  sure  I  say  anj-thing  contrary  to  his  own 
opinions.  As  to  myself,  I  think  God  has  given  me  assurance 
enough  as  to  the  existence  of  things  without  me ;  since  by 
their  different  application  I  can  produce  in  myself  both 
pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my 
present  state.  We  cannot  act  by  anj'thing  but  our  faculties; 
nor  talk  of  knowledge  but  by  the  help  of  those  faculties  which 
are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.' 

Again,  anticipating  the  objection  that  *  all  we  see,  hear, 
feel  and  taste,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but 
the  series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  of  anything  be  questioned ;  I  must 
desire  him  to  consider  that,  if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth 
but  dream  that  makes  the  question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much 
matter  that  a  waking  man  should  answer  him.  But  jet,  if 
lie  pleases,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer,  That 
the  certainty  of  tilings  existing  in  in  rerum  naturd,  when  we 
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§  YL  Locke's  Cbitics. 

We  cannot  leave  the  great  Englishman  without  adverting 
to  the  tone  adopted  by  many  of  his  critics.  This  tone  has 
been  anvthinjr  but  considerate. 

That  men  should  misrepresent  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  or  Hume, 
is  intelligible  enough  ;  they  are  Wghtened,  and  in  their  terror 
exaggerate  and  distort  what  they  see.  That  they  should 
misrepresent  Eant,  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  is  also  intelligible ;  the 
remoteness  of  the  speculations  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
language  are  sufficient  excuses.  But  that  they  should  mis- 
represent Locke  is  wholly  inexcusable.  He  was  neither  an 
audacious  speculator  nor  a  cloudy  writer.  His  fault  was 
that  he  spoke  plainly  and  honestly.  He  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  Chemistry  of  the  Mind  (if  the  metaphor  be 
permissible),  renouncing  the  vague  futile  dreams  of  Alchemy. 
All  those  men  who  still  seek  to  penetrate  impenetrable 
mysteries,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  limits  of  man's 
intelligence,  treat  Locke  with  the  same  superb  disdain  as  the 
ambitious  alchemists  treated  the  early  chemists.  The  tone 
in  which  most  modem  Frenchmen  and  Germans  speak  of 
Locke  is  painful ;  the  tone  in  which  many  Englishmen  speak 
of  him  is  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  understanding  Locke.  His 
language  may  be  occasionally  loose  and  wavering,  but  his 
meaning  may  always  be  gathered  from  the  context.  He  had 
not  the  lucidity  of  Descartes  or  of  Hobbes;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  make  himself  intelligible,  and  to  this  end  he 
varied  his  expressions,  and  stated  his  meaning  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  He  must  not  be  taken  literally.  No  single  passage 
is  to  be  relied  on,  unless  it  be  also  borne  out  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  speculations.  Any  person  merely  *  dipping  into  * 
the  Essay  will  find  passages  which  seem  very  contradictory ; 
any  person  careftdly  reading  it  through  will  find  all  clear  and 
coherent. 

The  most  considerable  of  Locke's  modem  critics  is  Victor 
Cousin.     He  has  undertaken  an  examination  and  refutation  of 
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in^rtant  positions.  The  eminence  of  his  name 
'polar  style  of  his  lectures  have  g:iTen  great  im- 
I  hia  criticism ;  but  if  we  are  to  speak  frankly,  we 
cterise  this  criticism  as  very  unfair,  and  extremely 
We  cannot  here  examine  liis  examination :  a 
lid  not  snffice  to  expose  all  his  errors.  Let  one 
tlie   unfaiineas,   and  one   of  the   shallownesB, 

of  the  principle  of  reflection,  he  says  :  '  In  the 
remark  that  Locke  here  evidently  confounds 
itb  consciousnesB.  Reflection,  strictly  speaking, 
a  faculty  analogous  to  consciousness,  but  distinct 
which  more  particularly  belongs  to  philosophers, 
icionsneas  belongs  to  every  man.' 
;r  that,  in  the  first  place,  bo  far  from  its  being 
Locke  confounds  reflection  with  consciousness, 
my  proves  the  contrary.  In  the  second  place, 
sing  the  word  reflection  in  a  peculiar  sense  {viz. 
it  to  speculation),  forces  that  sense  upon  Locke, 
ikes  the  contradiction  !  If  M.  Cousin  had  in- 
ike  foirly,  he  could  never  have  tliua '  caught  him 


true  that,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  M.  Cousin, 
r  reflection  is  limited  to  the  operations  of  the 
(  we  said,  to  pin  Locke  down  to  any  one  passage 
1  his  whole  E*s<jy  proves,  in  spite  of  some  ill- 
tioDS,  that  by  reflection  he  meant  very  much 
ly  meant  by  it,  vix.  the  activity  of  the  mind 
the  materials  it  receives  through  sense,  and 
I  a  source  of  ideas. 

i»  to  the  second  example.  M.  Cousin,  wishing 
lat  Locke,  that  we  have  ideas  from  some  other 
wimsation  and  reflection,  instances  the  idea  of 
mines  how  it  was  possible  to  obtain  that  idea 
ion  and  reflection.  That  the  idea  of  pure  space 
been  obtained  through  the  senses  he  seems  to 
ily  proved  by  proving  that  the  idea  has 
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nothing  sensuous  in  it ;  that  it  could  not  have  been  obtained 
through  reflection,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  our  understanding,  is  equally  evident  to  him. 
Hence,  as  both  sources  fail,  he  pronounces  Locke's  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  *  incomplete  and  vicious.' 

This  argument,  which  extends  to  several  pages,  is  deemed 
by  M.  Cousin  triumphant.  Locke  indeed  says  that  *  we  get 
the  idea  of  space  both  by  our  sight  and  touch.'  Any 
honest  inquirer  would  never  quibble  upon  this  —  would 
never  suppose  Locke  meant  to  say  that  space  is  a  setisa^ 
tion.  He  would  understand  that  Locke  meant  to  say, 
*  the  idea  of  space  is  an  abstraction  :  the  primary  materials 
are  obtained  through  our  touch  and  sight.'  Locke  did 
not  anticipate  any  quibbling  objection,  so  did  not  guard 
against  it ;  but  in  his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  sub- 
stance he  has  given  an  analogous  case ;  although  his  anta- 
gonists have  also  frequently  objected  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance never  could  have  been  obtained  through  sense.  It 
has  been  thought  an  irresistible  argument  against  Locke's 
theory :  the  very  fact  that  we  have  an  idea  of  substance  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  some  other  source  of  know- 
ledge than  sensation  and  reflection.  This  is  an  example  of 
how  carelessly  Locke  has  been  read.  He  expressly  tells  us, 
in  more  places  than  one,  that  the  idea  of  substance  (and  by 
idea  he  does  not  here  mean  image,  but  a  thought)  is  an  in- 
ference grounded  upon  our  experience  of  external  things. 
True  it  is  that  we  perceive  nothing  but  phenomena,  but  our 
lidnds  are  so  constituted  that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  these 
phenomena  have  substances  lying  underneath  them. 

*If  anyone  will  examine  himself,'  he  says  *  concerning 
his  notions  of  pure  substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  haa 
no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows 
not  what  support  of  such  qualities  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing simple  ideas  in  us,  which  qualities  are  commonly  called 
accidents.  If  anyone  shoidd  be  asked  what  is  the  subject 
wherein  colour  or  weight  inheres,  he  woidd  have  nothing 
to  say  but  the  solid  extended  parts ;  and  if  he  were  demanded 
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what  is  it  that  aoliditj  and  extenaion  inhere  in ;  he  wonld  not 

i"'  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian  who,  saying  that 

'\ie  world  was  supported  by  a  great   elephant,  was   asked 

"hat  the  elephant  rested  on,  to  which  bia  answer  was,  A 

trreat  tortoise ;  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave 

f'lppnrt  to  the  great  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  Some- 

tiiing,  he  knew  not  what.' 

The  same  course  of  argument  will  apply  to  space,     M. 

lin  declaims,  and  brings  forward  many  arguments  and 

itiutions,  all  utterly  trivial,  to  show  that  the  idea  of  space 

never  have  been  a  sensation.     A  little  more  attention 

reading  the  anthor  he  attacks  would  have  saved  him  all 

trooble.     Locke  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that  the 

of  apace  could  have  been  a  sensation  ;  on  the  fact  that 

could  not,  he  grounds  his  position  that  the  idea  is  vague, 

a  mere  '  supposition.' 
Noiv  let  as  hear  an  Englishman,  who  is  also  an  historian : — 
need  not  spend  much  time  in  pointing  out  the  incon- 
icies  into  which  Locke  fell,'  says  Dr.  Whewell,  '  as  all 
fitll  into  inconsistencies  who  recognise  no  source  of 
iwledge  except  the  senses.'  Let  us  remark,  in  the  first 
that  it  is  sorely  a  questionable  procedure  thus  to  pass 
ao  great  a  man  as  Locke,  whose  influence  has  been 
and  lasting,  and  whose  '  inconsistencies  '  it  behoved 
Wbewell,  more  than  most  men,  to  refute,  inasmuch  as 
principles  refute  his  whole  philosophy.  Secondly, 
a  misrepresentation  to  assert  Locke's  having  recognised 
sooroe  of  knowledge  except  the  senses.'  Locke  did 
another  source.  '  Thus  he  maintains,'  continues 
WTiewell,  *  that  our  idea  of  space  is  derived  from  tlie 
■f  sight  and  touch — our  idea  uf  solidity  from  the 
alone.  Onr  notion  of  substance  is  an  unknown  sup- 
of  unknown  qualities,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  Indian 
die  tortoiae  which  supports  the  elephant  which 
-the  world.' 

have  aln^ady  consider*^  in  answering  M.  Cousin. 
to  •olidity,  if  the  idea  be  not  derived  from  the  sensation, 
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jy.*'; ;.':*:  ''jJtfi  iririiLILt^  a  j-arri:-!-?  of  matter:  and  he  has 
liO  iri.'-i^rivirjir-i  in  ar^riin^  ur^'!!  the  axiom  that  eTerrthinir 
fijij*:t.  }i;iv<:  a  nanrif:.  IL:  dofrs  not  perceive  that«  upon  his  own 
iiti'-otiht  of  th^;  orifrin  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  hnve  no 
ri'/lti  Vt  rri;ik<;  any  of  th^;se  assertions.  If  our  knowledge  of 
l.lw  t.riiUiH  which  conoom  the  external  world  were  wholly 
tlfnvt'tl  from  r:xpi;ri'jnce,  all  that  we  could  venture  to  say 
would  1h'  ihat  (^oonu.'trical  properties  of  figures  are  true  a* 
J'tir  itH  vu:  lunw.  trirA  tlu:m\  that  we  have  seen  no  example  of  a 
Nolid  IxMly  hi'in^  n'diic:od  to  occupy  less  space  by  pressure,  or 
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of  a  material  sabstance  annihilated  by  natural  means ;  and 
tbtt,  u-hern-cr  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  that  every 
eliatjge  has  had  a  canse.' 

This  ifi  only  one  among  many  instances  of  Dr.  Whewell'a 
Irant  of  accurate  uiterpretation  of  Locke.  The  fallacy  on 
*hich  his  argument  rests,  we  shall  examine  at  some  length 
flioi  we  come  to  treat  of  KaJit.  Meanwhile  let  the  follow- 
tng  passage  prove  that  Locke  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
iiweaaity  and  universality  to  certain  ideas  when  they  '  occur 
in  propositions,'  but  very  clearly  explained  the  nature  of  this 
oeceaaity  in  a  masterly  passage :  *  There  is  one  sort  of  pro- 
PMitioos  concerning  the  existence  of  anything  answerable  to 
«ch  ui  idea ;  na  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phcenis, 
"Mitm,  or  angle,  in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natiu-al  inquiry 
u  whether  euch  a  thing  does  anywhere  exist.  And  this 
•Oowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No  existence  of  anything 
*itlioat  us,  except  God,  can  certeinly  be  known  further  thou 
*"lr  senses  inform  us. 

'  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  wherein  is  exi)re8sed 

^  agrfwment  or  disagreement  of  oxa  abstract  ideas  and  their 

dtpendeuce  on  one  another.  Such  proportions  may  be  wifiveraal 

^d  certain.     So,  having  the  idea  of  God  and  of  myself,  of 

tnd  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that  God  is  te  be 

and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  proposition  will  be  certain 

in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  absiratrt  idea  of 

h   tpetu4   wh^eof  I  am   one  particular.      But    yet  this 

'position,  how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and 

ly  God,  proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  in  the 

bat  urill  be  true  of  all  »uch  creatures  wherever  tlu-y  do 

]  which  certainty  of  such  general  propositions  depends 

fgteemeut  or  disagreement  to  be  discovered  in  those 

bs.     In  the  former  ease  our  knowledge  is  the 

of  the  existeticc  of  things  producing  ideas  in 

by  onr  senses ;  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  con- 

of  the  ideas  (be  Uiey  what  they  wiU)  that  are  in  our 

producing  their  general  certain  proposition s. 

Many  of  these  am  called  ittenue  veritates ;  and  all  of  tlicm 
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.  r    --•:'. :~ -t l-t'-r :1«  • "  :     -^IZ^- :  1-  H  *     i^^ . .    T-f     ': h  Lt  "^-r  -    ~0     *2l' :  w    the 

-ri-.' .r    .f  Zr.   '"^.Ltr^-ili     ^r:i   j-.c* --1:0.11  .r'  tlie  z^e^-'ifTssirT  of 

.r-iLt^'^r  .f  P-j  rb.u.'^  i:*  •Ziikrn  -C  ij  iis  ni'.sr  sioirm  critics. 
f-#^*.  riii-rr-  '".•:  -sni'jiru*  'x-imii::^  *'-■  "Ii*r  reader  of  what  he  is  to 
^xTjri-r.  rr  ::ii  'Lr:  TiarriiiT-?  «:-f  th.*r  ^^:a..'rl■.•n  i^rjinst  Looke,  and 
?.!-  f'ili'."3rrrr :  an-l  -timiLiLe  him  ro  th-e  'Xirenil  »tud_v  of  that 
a'irhor  wLo  "  prof-s.-srs  no  more  thjji  to  Liy  down,  candidly 
ftn^i  ff^,**-ly.  hw  own  c«,'nj»i«:turts  'X-nceniinir  a  subject  lying 
y/,rn(r/ihiiX  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an 
firihi:M^^:<l  inquiry  after  truth.' 

•  £>^''y,  book  it.  ch.  zi.  jj  13.  14. 
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LEIBNITZ. 

'Z  was  a  variously  accomplished  man,  wliose 
ise  activity  made  itself  conspicuous  in  many 
One  of  the  most  illuBtriouB  of  metaphysicians, 
&Qlt,  bat  the  fault  of  the  Metaphysical  Method, 
latiouB  sometimes  oiitrage  common  sense.  And 
t  easy  lor  those  who  adopt  the  Method  to  point 
the  reasoning,  even  when  that  reasoning  conducts 
hypotheses  as  the  Pre-established  Harmony  and 

ogy- 

:ke  was  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  Ontology  by 
»1  proof  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  his  great 
onred  to  place  Ontology  on  a  scientific  basis.  He 
scheme  from  logical  principles,  accepted  a  priori. 
e  of  Contradiction,  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
irinciple  of  Final  Cause,  the  principle  of  Agree- 
ffntMFl.were  all,  so  to  speak,  derived  from  the  a 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Among  the 
lossibilittes,  God,  being  good,  must  have  chosen 
best.  And  what  is  beat  ?  Thai  which  presents 
-feet  order  and  harmony.  The  basis  of  all 
erefore,  will  be  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
it ;  that  everything  is  good,  harmonious,  and 
In  Toit  par  la  comment  la  veritable  physique 
effectivement  a  la  source  des  perfections 
iphy  is  a  Theodicy. 
E«ach  passages  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
relfth   and  thirteenth  centuries.     Leibnitz 
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■^.i-il.""-^  T:-7  li  : . :L=:irri~:.~  Ir  li  ai^rf-fc-  •iirine  et  verifiee 
y\r  >T  -tx-^'t-'-t. -^  :  Kl-rrr  ir  1*  jjT::^: -r:  'i'::  rvv:l.  oLjet  propre 
'\h  li  ::-jt:r.-:  :'rlr  e=^.  r-ririiiie  i  sa  plus  simple  expression, 

Wh^-^Tv-r  r^u^L;  tLv  3/:'/./7#7':?/-7i*-  with  attention  will  perceive 
t}j'r  r'ri/jarkiaXle  im'^nuitv  and  consistenev  of  Leibnitz  in  his 
apj/licati/^n  of  tb»:-  wjrtL'.-l :  ]>ut  a  reader  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  t.}j<:  rfj»:-t}i^Hl  itself,  and  rejects  its  deductive  pretensions, 
wiJl  j^ronounce  this  inireniiity  stnini^ely  misplaced.  Descartes, 
hiivini^  K*.'j;a rated  Mind  from  Matter,  as  two  essentially 
diHlinct  #rntiti<f.s,  immediately  perceived  the  difficulty  of  how 
flu?  orio  r-ould  act  \\Y>\\  the  other.  Malebranche  t  solved  it  by 
\\\i\  onri;  fiitiiouH  hypotheses  of  *  occasional  causes ' : — ^^Ve  see 
ill!  Uiiri^H  in  God  ;  and  it  is  God  who  produces  sensations  in 
iiH  coiiicidiMit  with  the  movements  of  bodies,  or  vice  vend 
prodiHTH  mnvcinents  in  bodies  coincident  with  our  volitions. 

licibnil/  also  saw  the  difficulty,  but  never  suspected  that 
in  i(  liiy  1li<)  disproof  of  the  distinction  established  by 
Di'sciirteH ;  indiMMl,  no  inan  in  th<»se  days  had  a  suspicion  that 
Miinl  iniLrlit  possibly  1>4»  no  entity  at  all  to  be  acted  on; 
niitilile,  (herrfore,  to  conceive  mind  as  a  function,  and  forced 

f    Mu  Ml  WAN*  HK .  lu\-,i  rckf  €.V  /ll  J't'riti,  lib.  vi.  oh.  3.  Comp.  I>B9CAvns :  Prifiap. 
1%:  u  i  :u\. 
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substance,  consequently  can  receive  nothing  &om  withoat. 
Thus  we  see  that  sensation  cannot  be  the  effect  of  an 
impression  of  body  upon  mind,  but  a  change  in  the  state  of 
mind  produced  in  it  by  its  own  force. 

But  what  is  sensation  P  By  sensation  the  soul  represents 
to  itself  the  body ;  now  as  the  soul  is  simple,  and  the  body 
composite,  sensation  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of  the 
composite  in  the  simple.  Sensations,  being  actions  of  the 
soul,  must  have  their  su£Scient  reaaon,  and  this  is  the  repre^ 
sentative  force.  It  is  this  force  which  constitutes  the  essence 
and  nature  of  the  soul. 

Every  sensation  has  its  sufficient  reason  in  the  preceding 
sensations ;  every  state  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  that 
which  precedes  and  determines  that  which  succeeds  it.  Le 
present  est  gros  de  Vavenir, 

But  starting  from  the  present  condition  of  the  soul,  we 
arrive  at  the  primitive  condition,  anterior  to  all  deter- 
minations, and  this  is  the  representation  of  the  composite  in 
the  simple,  combined  with  the  representative  force.  God 
created  the  soul  with  the  idea  of  body,  and  with  the  re- 
presentative force  which  produces  a  series  of  representations 
each  the  sufficient  reason  of  the  other.  By  this  means  the 
scries  of  states  of  each  soul  has  been  established.  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  tabula  rasa. 
Nothing  comes  to  it  from  without,  all  from  within. 

With  such  a  Method,  and  with  such  resxQts,  Leibnitz  was 
not  likely  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  powerful  mind  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  inductive  Psychology ;  accordingly  we  see  in 
him  the  resolute  antagonist  of  Locke.  At  first  he  answered 
Locke  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  somewhat  supercilious  tone. 
He  evidently  looked  upon  the  Essay  on  the  Hurnan  Under- 
standing  as  not  destined  to  achieve  any  influential  reputation.* 
This  opinion  he  lived  to  alter ;  and  in  his  Nouveaux  Essais  sur 
V  Entetidement  Humainy  he  brought  all  his  forces  to  bear  upon 
the  subject ;  he  grappled  with  the  Essay ^  and  disputed  the 

*  Src  R^Jiixion  tur  FEuai  de  AT.  Loeke,  in  tho  RecueU  of  Disxaiuavx,  yoI.  ii. 
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Bjroood  mtli  it  inch  hy  incli.  Tliis  remarkable  work  was  not 
■loblisbetl  till  many  years  after  his  death,  and  is  not  included 
■li  the  edition  by  M.  Ihitens.  It  was  unknown  to  Dugald 
t;  and  thifl  fact  will  explain  a  passage  in  his  Dissertation, 
e  he  says  that  Leibnitz  always  speaks  coldly  of  Locke's 
Leibnitz  does  so  in  his  earlier  works ;  but  in  the 
*r  E«»itit  he  treats  his  great  adversary  with  due 
and  in  the  preface  speaks  of  him  with  enlogy. 
!  Eaaay  conerm^'vg  Human  XJiideralandhig,  written  by  an 
IMnstrions  Englishniau,  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
I  Wcemed  works  of  our  time,  I  have  resolved  to  make  some 
I  WonientB  on  it.  .  .  ■  Thus  I  shall  procure  a  favourable 
I  iMrodnction  for  my  thoughts  by  placing  them  in  such  good 
I  ("mpany.  ...  It  is  true  that  I  am  often  of  a  different 
I  "pinion;  but  so  far  from  detracting  on  that  account  from  the 
I  Oerit  of  this  celebrated  writer,  that  I  do  him  justice  in 
I  ttuking  known  in  what  and  wherefore  P  differ  from  him, 
I  *Jien  I  judge  it  necessary  to  prevent  his  authority  from 
I  JSttrailing  over  reason  on  some  important  points.  In  fact, 
Igb  tlie  author  of  the  Esgay  says  a  thousand  things 
ftl  must  applaud  yet  our  systems  greatly  differ.  His 
ter  affinity  to  that  of  Aristotle, — mine,  to  that  of 
a  i&  the  spirit  in  which  the  Homeric  heroes  regard 
iriea;  an  interchange  of  admiration  for  each 
)  does  not  deaden  one  of  their  blows,  but  it 
■  llie  combat  more  dignified. 
Loibnitz  belonged  to  the  Cartesians ;  but  he  also  mingled 
e  doctrines  of  Descartes  certain  ideas  which  he  had 
lered  from  his  commerce  with  antiquity.  Plato,  and 
itos  especially,  influenced  him.  To  a  mind  thiis 
>d,  the  doctrines  of  Locke  must  needs  have  been 
4ne;  indeed  they  could  not  be  expected  to  gain 
mildon.  Moreover,  as  F.  Schlegel  observed,  every  man  is 
lom  eitJier  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian.*     Leibnitz  and 
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Locke  were  examples  of  this  antagtc^nifin :  *  Our  differences,* 
says  Leibnitz.  *  are  inijiC'itant.  The  question  between  us  is 
whether  the  soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty,  lite  tablets  upon 
which  nothing  has  been  written  talubj  r<i*a  ,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  author  of  the  EsMy ;  and  whether  all  that 
is  there  traced  comes  wholly  from  the  senses  and  experience ; 
or  whether  the  soul  originally  contains  the  principles  of 
several  notions  and  doctrines,  which  the  external  objects 
only  awaken  on  occasions,  as  I  believe  with  Plato.' 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  well  stated  here ;  and  Leibnitz 
sides  with  Plato  in  his  solution  of  it.  The  main  arguments 
by  which  he  supports  his  view  are  those  so  often  since 
repeated  of  the  Universality  and  Necessity  of  certain  truths, 
and  of  the  incapacity  of  experience  to  furnish  us  with  any- 
thing l>eyond  a  knowledge  of  individual  cases.  *  For  if  any 
event  can  be  foreseen  before  it  has  been  tried,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  contribute-something  for  our  own  parts.'  ErgOy  mere 
experience,  it  is  argued,  does  not  constitute  all  our  knowledge. 
*  The  senses,  although  necessary  for  all  actual  knowledge,  are 
not  suiRcient  to  give  us  all  of  it ;  since  the  senses  never  can 
give  but  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  individual 
truths.  But  all  the  examples  which  confirm  a  general  truth, 
however  numerous,  do  not  suffice  to  establish  the  universal 
necessity  of  that  truth  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  that  which 
hiis  once  occurred  will  always  occur  in  the  same  way.* 

Leibnitz  continues :  *  Whence  it  appears  that  necessary 
truihs,  such  as  we  find  in  mathematics,  and  particularly  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  must  have  principles  of  which  the 
proof  docs  not  depend  upon  examples,  nor  consequently  upon 
the  souses,  although  without  the  senses  one  would  never 
liavo  thought  of  them.  So  also  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
morals  are  full  of  such  truths,  and  consequently  their  proofs 
can  only  come  from  those  internal  principles  which  are  called 
innate.* 

Locke  would  perfectly  have  agreed  with  these  premisses, 
but  the  conclusion  he  would  rightly  have  rejected.  That 
the  senses  alone  could  not  furnish  us  with  any  general  truth. 
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he  taught  as  expressly  as  Leibnitz  did ;  but  t>iia  in  no  way 
Meets  his  system,  for  he  did  not  build  hia  eystem  upon  the 
KIIK--S  alone. 

Leibnitz,  however,  seeins  to  have  been  misled  by  Locke's 
kogosge  in  the  first  definition  of  Reflection ;  for  he  says, 
'Perhaps  the  opinions  of  our  able  author  are  not  so  far  from 
e  as  they  appear  to  be.  For,  after  having  employed  the 
Thole  of  his  first  book  against  innate  knowledge  taken  in  a 
tertain  sense,  he  acknowledges  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(CGond  that  there  are  ideas  which  do  not  originate  from  tiie 
•etiBeK,  but  arise  from  Reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing 
nit  attention  to  that  wliich  passes  within  us ;  and  tlie  senses 
it  not  fimveij  to  tui  tt/utl  we  alretidy  posaeas  vnikin  ourselvee. 
C«i  it  then  be  denied  that  there  is  much  innate  in  the 
Jnind?' 

The  passage  in  itaUcs  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  the 
niad,  preoocnpied  with  its  own  opinions,  sees  them  reflected 
ID  the   expressions  of  others.     Leibnits  here  aasiunes  the 
jr  point  at  issue ;  assumes  that  the  mind  has  innate  ideas 
rhich  the  senses  cannot  convey  to  it;  and  this  assimiption 
e  sttpposea  to  be  contained  in  Locke's  words,     Locke  taught 
recuely  the  contrary.     '  The  mind  is   itself  innate,'  con- 
ones  Leibnitz — (to  which  we  reiterate  out  objection  :  innate 
1  mkai  9     In  itself?  or  in  us  ?     To  say  that  it  is  innate  in 
B^  is  a  qnibble ;  that  it  is  innate  in  u«,  is  a  displacement 
■f  thv  qaestioti :  no  one  in  those  days  doubted  that  the  mind 
of  man  was  bom  in  man — bom  with  man ;  the  question  was, 
An  tlierv  any  ideas  bom  vrith  the  mind,  or  are  all  ideas 
ecfoired  fry  the  mind  ?)     '  Tlie  mind  is  itself  innate,   and 
!>  are  inclnded  in  it  substance,  duration,  change,  action, 
perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand  other  object*  of  our 
ititttUectual  ideas.   ...  I  have  used  the  comparison  of  a 
Uock  of  marble  which  has  certain  veins  in  it,  rather  than  a 
I  piiwe  of  marble  such   as  the  philosophers  call  lahula 
^ami ;  becsnue,  if  the  soul  resembled   tablets  unwritten  on, 
'Utha  would  be  iu   us  like  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  the 
k  of  marble,  when  that  marble  may  re>.<eivc  indiSerently 
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one  figure  or  another.  But  if  there  are  veins  in  the  marble 
which  mark  the  figure  of  Hercules  rather  than  any  other 
figure,  that  marble  would  be  more  determinate,  and  the 
figure  of  Hercules  would  in  some  way  be  innate,  although 
labour  would  be  necessary  to  discover  the  veins,  and  to  free 
them  from  their  envelopment  of  marble.  Thus  are  ideas 
and  truths  innate  in  us.' 

This  is  an  ingenious  statement  of  the  theory:  unfortu- 
nately for  it,  the  very  existence  of  these  veins  in  the  marble 
is  an  assumption,  and  an  assumption  not  made  for  the 
facilitating  of  inquiry,  but  simply  for  the  proof  of  the  theory 
assumed :  it  is  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  sake  of  explain- 
ing— ^what  ? — the  hypothesis  itself !  Ideas  are  first  assumed 
to  be  innate ;  to  prove  this  assumption,  another  assumption 
— ^the  existence  of  innate  ideas — is  made ;  and  the  theory  is 
complete. 

The  real  force  of  Leibnitz's  theory  lies  in  his  distinction 
between  contingent  and  necessary  truths,  and  in  his  position 
that  experience  alone  could  never  frimish  us  with  necessary 
truths:  a  position  we  shall  have  to  examine  closely  when 
we  come  to  Kant,  who  gave  it  its  most  authoritative  form. 
The  weakness  of  the  theory,  as  propounded  by  Leibnitz,  is 
that  it  makes  no  consistent  distinction  between  empirical 
and  d,  priori  knowledge.  Locke  had  shaken,  if  he  had  not 
shattered,  the  old  assumption  of  Innate  Ideas,  by  showing 
that  they  were  deducible  frx>m  Experience.  Leibnitz  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  by  assuming  that  all  knowledge  was  in 
truth  innate,  and  that  what  Locke  supposed  to  be  given  in 
Experience  was  simply  evolved  by  Experience.*  Herein  the 
distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent  disappears ;  if 
all  knowledge  is  innate,  all  is  developed,  all  stands  on  equal 
footing  of  certainty.  Kant  perceived  the  contradiction; 
but  no  one  before  Kant  saw  how  it  could  be  rectified. 


*  '  Lonqne  Tons  direc  que  lea  id^s  nous  yiennrat  de  Tiuie  on  rantre  do  oeo  etnaca 
(obseiration  and  reflection),  je  I'entonds  de  lenr  perception  actneUe,  earje  crois 
d'aroir  montr^  qn'ellea  aont  en  none  arant  qn'on  s'en  aper^oire/— jKbicM«iur  JSmom, 
lir.  iL  ch.  i.    Gomp.  liv.  i. 
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passage  will  siifEce  to  exhibit  the  contrast  betiveen 
re  and  Leibnitz  (Fliilnletke  stands  for  Locke) : — 
Pkilaiithn. — L'entendement  ne  resaemble  pas  mal  k  un 
aiiet  enti^rement  obaciir,  qui  n'aurait  que  quelquea  petites 
iTertuiea  poorlaisser  entrer  par  dehors  les  images  eiterieurs 
fisiblea,  de  sorte  qne  si  cea  ima^s,  venant  a  se  peindre 
cabinet  obscm-,  pouvaient  y  reater  et  y  fitre  placees 
en  sorte  qu'on  pouvaifc  les  retrouver  dans  roccasion, 
it  une  grande  ressemblauce  entre  ee  cabinet  et 
'ent^ndement  humain. 
'fheophiU. — Poor  rendre  la  reseemblance  pins  grande,  il 
-fiodiait  supposer  que  dans  la  chambre  obscure  il  j  eut  nne 
*«>le  pour  recevoir  les  especes,  qui  ne  fiit  pas  unie,  maia 
^ereiBee  par  des  plia  repr^entant  les  connaiasances  inures ; 
S"«  de  plus  cette  toile  etant  tendue  eut  une  maniere  de 
•■^iort  on  force  d'agir,  et  meme  une  action  ou  reaction 
•^Waimodee  tant  aujc  plia  passes  qu'aux  nouveaux  venus  des 
""praisiona  dea  eap^ces.'  * 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  controverHy,  as  conducted  by 
tte  Sensationalists  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Animists  on 
"ic  other,  discloses  the  incompleteness  of  both.  Locke  had 
"lit  a  Tagne  and  vacillating  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
DiulentAading  upon  which  the  senses  traced  images,  and  of 
fte  proceeses  by  which  sensation  and  ideation  were  effected. 
wM  forced  to  admit  innate  faculties,  but  had  no  precise 
Doception  of  what  they  were,  nor  of  how  they  operated. 
ribnitz  properly  objected  that  these  naked  faculties,  '  les 
beultea  sans  qnelque  acte,  en  nn  mot,  les  purcs  puissances  de 
'^colti,  nc  sont  que  des  fictions  que  la  nature  ne  connait  point 
qu'oQ  obtient  en  faisant  des  abstractions.' 
But  Leibnitz  himst-lf,  though  vindicating  the  necoaaarj- 
t-operation  of  the  Mind  (the  co-operation  of  subject  witli 
yect,  in  Kant'a  phrase),  had  no  precise  conception,  and 
u  reduced  to  mere  assumption.  Because  we  are  bom 
rith  certaiu  disposititina,  and  because  Thought  has  certain 

■  Xouvtaut  Buau,  In.  u.  cb.  tii. 
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recognisable  conditions,  he  assumed  that  we  are  bom  with  all 
dispositions,  and  that  all  knowledge  is  simply  the  awakening 
of  slumbering  ideas. 

As  a  corrective  to  what  was  precipitate  in  Locke's  psycho- 
logy, as  an  energetic  protest  against  what  may  be  called 
sensuous  experience  (which  disregards  the  *  organised  ex- 
perience' of  the  race,  and  thereby  isolates  the  individual 
from  Humanity),  the  criticism  of  Leibnitz  was  of  signal 
service.  Li  itself  it  was  not  of  value.  The  false  method 
on  which  he  proceeded  rendered  psychological  discovery 
hopeless.*  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  incidental  pas- 
sages displaying  extraordinary  acuteness ;  and  there  is  one 
contribution  to  Psychology  which  I  consider  of  immense 
value,  namely,  the  distinction  between  perception  and  apper- 
ception, or,  as  I  have  named  them,  Sense-Consciousness  and 
Thought-Consciousness.t  A  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  prolegomena  to  every 
system  of  Psychology. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  origin  and  scope  of  Know- 
ledge henceforth  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in 
speculation.  The  solutions  ofiFered  by  Locke  were  widely 
accepted.  Li  England  and  in  France,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  the  principia  of  all  theorising.  But,  as 
was  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  they  contained  within  them 
seeds  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism ;  and  these  we  are  now  to 
contemplate  in  their  developed  forms. 

*  *  Son  principe  de  la  raisan  guffisante,  ttbB  beaa  et  tr^  Tmi  en  lai-m^mc/  saji 
D'AxEicBERT  with  pleasantry,  '  no  parait  pas  dcYoir  Stre  fort  utile  &  des^tresanwi 
pen  ^luir^s  que  nouB  le  sommes  sur  les  laisons  premieres  de  toutes  cfaote«.* 
— Discaurs  PreUminaire  de  r Encydop^die, 

t  Nouvcaux  Essais,  liy.  ii.  ch.  i.  §§.14-19.  Compare  Pkysioloffy  of  Common  Life, 
iL74. 
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The  problem  of  an  external  world  discussed  on 

psychological  data. 


CHAPTER  L 

BERKELEY, 

§  I.  Life  of  Berkeley. 

THERE  are  few  men  of  whom  England  has  better  reason 
to  be  proud  than  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
To  extraordinary  merits  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  he  united 
the  most  exquisite  puriiy  and  generosiiy  of  character ;  and 
it  is  still  a  moot-point  whether  he  was  greater  in  head  or 
heart. 

He  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Kilcrin,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  educated  at  Triniiy  College, 
Dablin,  where,  in  1707,  he  was  admitted  as  a  Fellow.  In 
1709,  he  published  his  New  Theory  of  VisioUy  which  made 
an  epoch  in  Science;  and  the  year  after,  his  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledgey  which  made  an  epoch  in  Metaphysics. 
After  this  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms.  ^  Ancient  learning,  exact  science,  polished 
society,  modem  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  contributed  to 
adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man.  All 
his  contemporaries  agreed  with  the  Satirist  in  ascribing 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  loving. 
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admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him.  The  severe 
sense  of  Swift  endured  his  visions;  the  modest  Addison 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  specula- 
tions. His  character  converted  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fer- 
vid praise.  Even  the  discerning,  fastidious,  and  turbulent 
Atterbury  said,  after  an  interview  with  him,  "  So  much 
learning,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such 
humilitj,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman."  '  * 

His  acquaintance  with  the  wits  led  to  his  contributing  to 
the  Guardian.  He  became  chaplain  and  afterwards  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
embassy  to  Sicily.  He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe ;  and  at  Paris  met  Malebranche,  with 
whom  he  had  an  animated  discussion  on  the  ideal  theory. 
In  1724,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Derry.  This  was  worth 
eleven  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  him ;  but  he  resigned  it  in 
order  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  the  North 
American  savages,  stipulating  only  with  the  Oovemment 
for  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  On  this  romantic 
and  generous  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his  young 
wife.  He  set  sail  for  Bhode  Island,  carrying  with  him  a 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  the  bulk  of  his  property. 
But,  to  the  shame  of  the  Grovernment,  be  it  said,  the  pro- 
mises made  him  were  not  fulfilled,  and  after  seven  years 
of  single-handed  endeavour,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
England,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in 
vain. 

He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734.  When  he 
wished  to  resign,  the  King  would  not  permit  him;  and 
being  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  non-residence,  he  made  an 
arrangement  before  leaving  Cloyne,  whereby  he  settled  2002. 
a  year,  diuring  his  absence,  on  the  poor.  In  1752,  he  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  where,  in  1753,  he  was  suddenly  seized, 
while  reading,  with  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  died  almost 
instantfijieously. 

*  Sir  J.  MAC1U2CTO0H. 
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miBerone  writings  we  caimot  here  apeak ;  two 
;  to  our  subject :  the  Principles  of  Knmeled/je,  and 
*a  of  fly&M  and  Philimous.  We  hope  to  remove 
&  CTtore  and  prejudices  with  which  his  name  is 
We  hope  to  show  that,  even  in  what  are  called 
t   moods,    Berkeley  was   a   plain,   sincere,  deep- 

lan,   not  a   sophist,   playing  with   paradoxes   to 

skill. 


J  IL  Berkeley  and  Common  Sense, 

rorld  has  heard  of  Berkeley's  Idealism ;  and  in- 
'  coxcombs  '  have  vanquiahed  it  '  with  a  grin.'  * 
u  not  been  sparing.  Argument  has  not  been 
idealism  has  been  laughed  at,  written  at,  talked 
lodicrons  to  notice  the  constant  iteration  of 
itiODS  which,  trivial  as  they  are,  Berkeley  bad 
cipated.  In  facrt,  the  critics  misunderstood  htm. 
tproached  him  for  inconsistency — inconsistency, 
J  principles,  but  with  theirs.  They  forced  a 
on  his  words  which  he  had  expressly  rejected ; 
inmphed  over  him  because  he  did  not  pnrsuo 
pie*  to  the  extravagances  which  would  have 
ithem. 

teley  denied  the  exbt^nce  of  matter,  he  meant 
fhftt  ontnown  mih»triilum  the  existence  of  which 
declared  to  be  a  necessary  inf^etiet  from  our 
r  qualities,  but  the  nature  of  which  must  ever  be 
Idden  &om  lu.  Philosophers  had  assumed  the 
9nb«tance,  i.  e.  of  a  iwamnuyn,  lying  underneath 
a — a  eabstratum  supporting  all  qualities— a 
which  all  accidents  where.  This  unknown 
lerkeley  rejects.  It  is  a  mere  abstraction,  be 
■  toknown,  unknowable,  it  is  a  figment,  and  I 
is  a  figment  worse  than  useless ;  it  is 
is  of  all  atheism.     If  by  matter  you 

comb*  TUquuh  Borkuli-y  witli  »  ghD.'— Pom. 
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understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touched,  then 
I  sav  matter  exists  :  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in  its  existence 
as  anyone  can  be,  and  herein  I  agree  vciih  the  vulgar.  K,  on 
the  contrary,  you  understand  by  matter  that  occult  *m6- 
stratum  which  is  not  seen,  not  felt,  not  tasted,  and  not 
touched — that  of  which  the  senses  do  not,  cannot,  inform 
you — then  I  say  I  believe  not  in  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  herein  I  differ  from  the  philosophers  and  agree  with  the 
vulgar, 

*'  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas,'  he  says,  '  but 
rather  ideas  into  things ;  since  those  immediate  objects  of  per  ^ 
ception  which,  according  to  you  (Berkeley  might  have  said, 
according  to  all  philosophers),  are  only  appearances  of  things, 
I  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselves. 

*  Hylas,  Things !  you  may  pretend  what  you  please  :  but 
it  is  certain  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty  forms  of 
things,  the  outside  of  which  only  strikes  the  senses, 

*  Philonous.  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside 
of  things  seem  to  me  the  very  things  themselves.  .  .  .  We 
both  therefore  agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible 
forms  ;  but  herein  we  diflFer :  you  will  have  them  to  be  empty 
appearances ;  I,  real  beings.  In  short,  you  do  not  trust  your 
senses;  I do,^ 

Berkeley  is  always  accused  of  having  propounded  a  theory 
which  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  That  a  man 
who  thus  disregards  the  senses  must  be  out  of  his  own  was 
a  ready  answer ;  ridicule  was  not  slow  in  retort ;  declamation 
gave  itself  elbow-room,  and  exhibited  itself  in  a  triumphant 
attitude.  It  was  easy  to  declare  that '  the  man  who  seriously 
entertains  this  belief,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be  a 
very  good  man,  as  a  man  may  be  who  believes  he  is  made  of 
glass ;  yet  surely  he  hath  a  soft  place  in  his  understanding, 
and  hath  been  hurt  by  much  thinking.** 

Unfortunately  for  the  critics,  Berkeley  did  not  contradict 
the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  in  denying  a  svbstraimn,  he  did 

*  Rbxd:  Inquiry, 
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L  theory  at  Tajianee  with  the  ordinary  belief 

lid.      His  peculiaritv  is  that  be  confined  himself 

[y  to  the  evidence  of  the  sensee.     What  the  senses 

hitn  of,  that,  and  thai  otdij,  would  he  accept.     He 

to  the  facts  of  conBciousness ;  he  placed  himself 

in  the  centre  of  the  instinctiye  belief  of  manHiid : 

ook  hia  stand,  leaving  to  philosophers  the  region  of 

n,  inference,  and  of  occult  substances. 

iroach  made  to  him  is  really  the  repi-oach  he  made 

iphers,  namely,  that  they  would  not  trust  to  the 

of  Uieir  senses ;   that   over  and   above  vrhat   the 

i)  tiiem,  they  imagined   an   occult   something   of 

I  gave  no  indication.     *  Now  it  was  against 

1  pha,utom  of  the  brain,'  says  an  acute  critic, 

shet-world  of  philosophers,  and  against  it  alone, 

i  attacks  of  Berkeley  were  directed.     The  doctrine 

alities  of  things  were  not  made  for  man,  and  that 

st  satisfied  with  mere  appearances,  was  regarded, 

',  by  him,  as  the  parent  of  scepticism  with  all  her 

train.     He  saw  that  philosophy,  in  giving  up  the 

lediately  within  her  grasp,  in  favour  of  a  reality 

)  be  lees  delusive,  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 

resembled  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who,  carrying  a 

at  across  a  river,  let  the  substance  slip  from  his 

with  foolish  greed  he  snatched  ut  the  shadow  in 

The  dog  lost  his  dinner,  and  philosophy  let  go  her 

apon  truth.     He  therefore  sided  with  the  vulgar, 

iae  no  distinction  between  the  reahty  and  the  ap- 

objucts,  and,  repudiating  the  baseless  hypothesis 

sigting  unknown  and  unperceived,  he  resolutely 

that  what  ore  called  the  sensible  shows  of  things 

the  very  things  themselves.'* 

8  that,  owing  to  the  ambiguities  of  language, 

lieory  does  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  ordinary 


Jfiy.  Jnnr  18*2.  p.  S11,  ut.'BariulTW^^JlcaliHii:'  undentnod 
^btjf  Profmnr  Fkbrisk 
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belief  oiF  mankind,  because  by  Matter  men  commonly  under- 
stand the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  the  Touched,  etc.;  therefore 
when  the  existence  of  Matter  is  denied,  people  naturally 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  and  the 
Touched,  is  denied;  never  suspecting  that  Matter,  in  its 
philosophical  sense,  is  the  not  seen,  not  tasted,  not  touched. 
Berkeley,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  insufficiently  guarded 
against  aU  ambiguity.  Thus  he  says  in  one  of  the  opening 
sections  of  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  *  It  is 
indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  men  that 
houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sensible  objects, 
have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being 
perceived  by  the  understanding.'  This  is  striking  a  fiEilse 
key-note.  It  rouses  the  reader  to  oppose  a  coming  paradox. 
Yet  Berkeley  foresaw  and  answered  the  objections  which 
Wimpey,  Beattie,  Reid,  and  others  brought  forward.  He 
was  not  giving  utterance  to  a  caprice ;  he  was  not  spinning 
an  ingenious  theory,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  was  no 
more  than  an  ingenuity.  He  was  an  earnest  thinker,  patient 
in  the  search  after  truth.  Anxious,  therefore,  that  his  specu- 
lations should  not  be  regarded  aB  mere  dialectical  displays, 
he  endeavoured  on  various  occasions  to  guard  himself  fix)m 
misapprehension. 

'  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing 
that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
That  tlie  things  I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do 
exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the  least  question*  The  only  thing 
whose  existence  I  deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  Matter, 
or  corporeal  suhstance.  And  in  doing  this  there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss 

Iti.     •     .     . 

^  If  any  man  thinks  we  detract  fix)m  the  reality  or  existence 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  has  been 
premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  think  of •  •  •  •  It  will 
be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  viz.  that  we  take 
away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer  is  that, 
if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a 
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ntlnnatitai  of  sensible  quaJities,  euch  as  extension,  eolidit^, 
•eight.,  etc.,  tlua  we  conuot  be  accused  of  taking  away.* 
nt  if  it  be  taken  in  the  philosophie  sense,  for  the  support 
tf  tccidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind ;  then,  indeed,  I 
Kknowledge  that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to 
i  away  tiiat  which  never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in 
he  im^ioation.t  But  say  what  we  can,  some  perhaps  may 
t  ipt  to  reply,  he  will  atill  believe  hie  senses,  and  never 
ofo  any  arguments,  however  plausible,  to  prevail  over  the 
*rt«ntj  of  them.  Be  it  so :  assert  the  evidence  of  sense  as 
^  lu  yoa  please,  we  are  wilting  to  do  the  same.  That  what 
I  lee,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.e.  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no 
«  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being ;  but  I  do  not  ace  koio 
•*  tatitmmy  of  »ense  can  be  alleged  at  a  proof  of  anything 
h  it  not  perceived  by  sente.'  J 
After  reading  these  passages  (and  more  of  a  similar  cast 
■iglit  be  quoted),  in  what  terms  shall  we  speak  of  the  works 
■*itten  to  refnte  Idealism  ?  Where  wa-s  the  acuteness  of  the 
*id«  and  Beatties,  when  they  tauntingly  asked  why  Berkeley 
4  not  run  his  head  against  a  post,  did  not  walk  over  preci- 
c,  a£,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  no  pain,  no 
dcen  Umtw  could  result  ?  §  Where  was  philosophical 
iomen,  when  writers  could  ima^^e  they  refuted  Berkeley 
f  an  appeal  to  common  sense — when  they  contrasted  the 
■Qitiiictive  beliefs  of  mankind  with  the  speculative  paradoxes 


tmtmtttoDr.  Jim(su!''«prrpniptor7nfutatioiiof  BEBKiLEi,viB.kicJdiigB 
tmtz  mt'dBrAvirj  tmii'ioied  thai  what  we  «Ued  aUiD«s  oxutcdl 
"f  Tfab  i*  BOl  whII  Mtd.     TliBt  snbiUDce  wa«  iinagmed  to  cziat  (as  a  support  of 
■Uiaf*),  Baritelej'auKUliiaiilauppoaea:  it  is  a^ast  such  an  imitgiDarf  exist- 
■t  b*  difacti  Ilia  allaclu.    I'erhaps  he  means  tliut  do  imagt  of  anbsUace  oould 

r1  in  tlie  miiul ;  whirli  do  ona  diapatea. 
}  rntetpUt  •>/  ll\man  Knotetrdge.  H  36-37.  40. 

I  'But  what  ia  ihr  coDaoqiuruce  ?  I  iMolro  not  tobplieve  myaensM?  I  break 
I  Bgaiaal  a  pual  tJint  «omra  in  my  wnj :  I  tlop  into  a  dirt;  keDDcl  -.  and 
fstj  mch  via*  aad  ntiooal  aOiona  I  am  taken  up  and  rlapt  into  a  mad- 
Sow  I  oonfDM  I  had  rather  nuke  ooe  of  Ihoae  credulou*  fools  whom  na- 
ftm»  qpoo  than  uf  thuM  uriao  and  raUooat  piuloaophtn  who  rraolve  to 
1  HMBt  at  all  thi*  riiH'nM.'— Buv^  /ajWty,  ck.  it.  J  !U.  Thia  one  poa> 
M  |ood  B*  a  huudrrd. 
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of  a  philosopher,  who  expressly  took  his  siand  beside  common 
sense  against  x>hilosophers  ? 

Men  trained  in  metaphysical  speculations  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  non-existence  of  an  invisible  unknowable 
substratum;  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  any  such  substratum  is  a  fact  which 
the  slightest  inquiry  will  verify.  I  once  held  a  discussion 
which  lasted  an  entire  evening,  in  which  by  no  power  of 
illustration,  by  no  force  of  argument,  could  the  notion  of  this 
substance,  apart  from  its  sensible  qualities,  be  rendered  con- 
ceivable to  my  antagonist. 

Berkeley,  therefore,  in  denying  the  existence  of  matter, 
sided  with  common  sense.  He  thought,  with  the  vulgar, 
that  matter  was  that  of  which  his  senses  informed  him ;  not 
an  occult  something  of  which  he  could  have  no  information. 
The  table  he  saw  before  him  certainly  existed :  it  was  hard, 
polished,  coloured,  of  a  certain  figure,  and  cost  some  guineas. 
But  there  was  no  phantom  table  lying  underneath  the  appa^ 
rent  tabh — there  was  no  invisible  substance  supporting  that 
table.  What  he  perceived  was  a  table,  and  nothing  more ; 
what  he  perceived  it  to  be,  he  would  believe  it  to  be,  and 
nothing  more.  His  starting-point  was  thus  what  the  plain 
dictates  of  his  senses,  and  the  senses  of  all  men,  furnished. 

§  m.  Idealism. 

The  first  step  which  a  philosopher  takes  in  any  inquiry  is 
a  departure  from  Common  Sense.  Reflecting  upon  what  his 
senses  convey  to  him,  he  seeks  an  explanation  of  phenomena : 
and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  he  analyses 
the  facts  to  be  explained  that  he  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
free  from  the  mere  extravagances  of  speculation.  And  yet 
Berkeley's  analysis  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness  (as  Con- 
sciousness is  commonly  understood  by  philosophers)  has 
obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  of  speculators. 

This  is  the  problem :  our  senses  inform  us  of  the  existence 
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■wtain  sensible  qualities,  such  as  eiterBion,  coloui-,  solidity, 
But  our  reason  txMs  ns  that  these  qualities  must  be 
loalities  of  something :  they  cannot  exist  aa  mere  extension, 
wlour,  etc. ;  there  must  bo  somethuig  extended,  coloured,  etc. 
"liat  is  that  something  ?  The  solution  given  by  the  philo- 
•"pbers  was  nniformly  this:  what  that  substance  is,  we  can 
"•^er  know,  because  it  lies  beyond  our  apprehension  ;  but  we 
*^  forced  to  admit  it,  as  a  support  to  the  qualities  which  we 
^  ^prehend,  as  a  substance  ui  which  sensible  qualities  in- 
•*'*.  So  that,  deeply  considered,  the  only  reason  for  inferring 
^  existence  of  Matter  is  Ifie  necessity  for  some  syntlteeU 
^  attrtbuteg. 
Now,  what  did  Berkeley  ?  With  very  subtle  perception  of 
*  difficulties  of  the  problem,  he  boldly  solved  it  by  making 
™'  rynlhau  a  mentnl  one.  Thus  was  matter  wholly  got  rid 
it  hod  no  lungertheescuseof  being  a  necessary  inference. 
iTie  nature  of  human  knowledge  is  the  first  object  of  his 
'^Jtdry.  '  It  is  said  Ihat  the  faculties  we  have  are  few,  and 
>  designed  by  Nature  for  the  siipport  and  pleasure  of 
**,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward  essence  and  consti- 
tution of  things.  Besides,  the  mind  of  man,  being  finite, 
*oen  it  tpeata  of  things  which  partake  of  intinity,  it  ia  not  to 
W  wondered  at  if  it  run  into  absurdities  and  contradictions, 
"M  of  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself, 
H  being  of  the  nature  of  infinite  not  to  be  comprehended 
by  that  which  is  finite.' 

This  i«  plainly  enough  launched  at  Locke ;  but  the  worthy 
^ahop  has  no  such  disposition  'to  sit  down  in  quiet 
igaonkTtce.'  He  suspects  that  '  we  may  be  too  partial  in 
placing  the  fault  originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather 
I  wrong  nse  we  make  of  them.'  He  believes  that  God 
't  bonntiful  not  to  Iiave  placed  knowledge  within  our 
II  of  which  lie  baa  given  us  the  desire.  Berkeley  here 
I  the  lesson  man  was  taught  in  Paradise,  where  the 
'ree  of  Knowledge  was  placed  within  his  reach,  but  the 
fruita  tbervof  forbidden  him.  '  Upon  the  whole,'  continues 
l«rkeley, '  I  am  inclined  U>  think  that  the  fur  greater  part, 
TOL.  U.  i' 
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if  not  all,  tho  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amnsed  philo- 
soph^.TS.  a  11*1  b^»'rkcd  up  the  way  to  knowled;rc-  are  entirely 
owiii^  to  th»'iij.selves.  That  we  hare  first  raised  a  dust,  and 
then  complain  we  cannot  see/ 

The  pretension  on  which  all  philosophy  is  founded  is  here 
oj><'nIy  proclainje*!.  The  con5equ».'nc».'S  of  Locke's  doctrine 
are  rej«*ct«.'d ;  the  premisses  are  retained.  Berkeley's  account 
of  the  ori'^in  of  knowled^»'e  is  the  same  as  I>>cke's,  only  some- 
what mon»  explicitly  defined.  '  It  Ls  evident  to  anyone  who 
takes  a  survey  of  tlie  objects  of  human  knowledge  that  they 
are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses  or  else  such 
as  are  jMirceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  0}>erations 
of  the  mind  ;  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination,  either  comprmnding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
senting those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways.' 

R^nnark,  firstly,  that  the  objectn  of  knowledge  are  said  to 
})e  id*nts,  Tliis  has  a  paradoxical  air  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  metaphysics,  yet  it  is  the  simple  expression  of  the  facts  of 
consciousness.  All  that  the  mind  can  be  conversant  about 
is  obviously  its  ideas  :  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  our  minds.  Whether  these  ideas 
arc  the  copip.H  or  representatives  of  any  things — ^whether 
change's  in  our  state  are  to  be  attributed  to  any  external 
cause :  this  is  a  question  of  philosophy — a  question  which 
common  sense  makes  no  scruple  of  begging.  You  see  before 
you  a  flower,  and  you  assume  that  an  external  thing  resem- 
bling that  flower  exists,  and  that  your  sensation  is  produced 
l)y  it,  as  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  is  produced  by  an  object  out 
of  th(5  mirror.  But  dive  deeper  into  consciousness ;  inter- 
rogate yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  the  comparison  of  the 
mirror  is  an  assumption  made  only  to  explain  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, not  given  ?n  those  facts.  Moreover,  granting  the 
assumption,  yon  will  then  make  the  mind  immediately  con- 
versant with  its  ideas  onhj  ;  for  assuming  tliat  objects  reflect 
themselves  in  the  mirror,  the  mirror  itself  knows  only  the 
reflections  :  these  it  knows  immediately ;  the  objects  it  Imows 
modiiiiAilyy  i.e.  through  the  reflections.    Thus  is  Berkeley 
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keeping  rigorously  to  the  facts  of  conscionsness  when  he 
•lys  that  the  *  objects  of  knowledge  are  ideas.' 

Secondly,  remark  on  Berkeley's  use  of  the  word  idea, 
which  stands  both  for  sensation  and  idea.  We  cannot  but 
Regard  this  confusion  of  language  as  the  cause  of  no  little 
misapprehension  of  his  doctrines.  *That  neither  our 
thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  the  ideas  formed  by  our  imagi- 
nation, exist  without  the  mind  is  what  everybody  will 
lUow ;  and  to  me  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  various  sensa- 
tions or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or 
combined  together  {that  isy  whatever  objects  they  compose)  y 
cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  .  .  . 
The  table  I  write  on,  I  say,  exists,  i.  e.  I  see  it,  and  feel  it, 
and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study,  I  should  say  it  existed ; 
meaning  thereby  that,  if  I  was  in  my  study,  I  might  per- 
ceive it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it. 
As  to  what  is  said  about  the  existence  of  unthinking  things, 
without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that  is  to  me 
perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi;  nor  is  it 
poesible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  or 
thinking  things  which  perceive  them.' 

It  is  in  this  last  paragraph  that  the  kernel  of  his  system 
lies.  He  had  identified  objects  with  ideas :  having  done  so, 
it  was  easy  to  prove  that  objects  could  not  exist  without  a 
perceiving  mind  in  which  to  exist  as  ideas.  ^  For  what  are 
the  objects  but  the  things  which  we  perceive  by  sense  ? ' 
Realism  assents :  objects  are  what  we  perceive.  ^  And  wliaty 
I  pray  you,'  continues  Berkeley,  *do  we  perceive  besides 
our  own  ideas  or  sensations  ?  '  Bealism  hesitates ;  certainly 
the  mirror  has  nothing  immediately  present  to  it  besides  the 
reflections.  *  And  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant,'  triumphantly 
continues  Idealism,  ^  that  any  one  of  these  ideas,  or  any 
combination  of  them,  should  exist  unperceived  P  '  Bealism 
has  no  answer  to  offer.  It  is  in  a  dilemma  from  which 
there  is  apparently  no  escape. 

The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  matter  is  foimded  on 
the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  (against  which  Berkeley  wages 

V  s 
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war),  *Por  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction  than 
to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects  from  their 
being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  unperceived  ? 
Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figures — in  a 
word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel — what  are  they  but  so  many 
sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ;  and 
is  it  not  impossible  to  separate^  even  in  thought^  any  of  these  from 
perception  9  For  my  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing 
from  itself.  I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  conceive 
apart  from  each  other,  those  things  which  perhaps  I  never 
perceived  by  sense  so  divided.  Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of 
the  human  body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of 
a  rose  without  thinking  of  the  rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  can  abstract,  if  that  be  properly  called  abstrac- 
tion which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such 
objects  as  it  is  possible  may  really  exist,  or  be  actually  per- 
ceived asunder ;  but  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or  per- 
ception. Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel 
anything  without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible 
thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it. 
In  truth,  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  abstracted  from  one  another 

*  In  a  word,  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth 
— all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  fiume  of  the 
world — have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind  :  their  etse 
is  to  be  perceived  or  known ;  and  consequently,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my 
mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  $ome 
eternal  spirit,  .  .  • 

^  Though  we  hold  indeed  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  noihiiig 
else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  yet  we  may 
not  hence  conclude  they  have  no  existence  except  only  while 
they  are  perceived  by  us,  since  there  may  be  some  other 
spirit  that  perceives  them,  though  we  do  not.    Whenever 
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are  said  to  liave  no  existence  without  the  mind,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  this  or  that  particular  mindy 
hut  all  minds  whatsoever.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
bodies  are  annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist 
not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  of 
them.  •  •  . 

*  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue :  if  you  can 
but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended  movable  substance, 
or  in  general  for  any  one  idea,  or  anything  like  an  idea,  to 
exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  readily 
give  up  the  cause ;  I  shall  grant  you  its  existence,  though  you 
cannot  either  give  me  a  reason  why  you  believe  it  exists,  or 
assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  I  say  the 
bare  possibility  of  your  opinion  being  true  shall  pass  for  an 
argument  that  it  is  so. 

*  But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  for  me  to 
imagine  trees  in  a  park,  or  books  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  by 
to  perceive  them.  I  answer,  you  may  so :  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  it.  But  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more 
than  framing  in  your  mind  certain  idea^  which  you  call  books 
and  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of 
anyone  perceiving  them? 

*  But  do  not  you  yourself  perceive  or  think  of  them  all  the 
while  ?  This  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  only 
shows  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  framing  ideas  in 
your  mind,  but  it  does  not  show  that  you  can  conceive  it 
possible  the  objects  of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the 
mind«  To  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive 
them  existing  unperceived  or  unthought  of,  which  is  a 
manifest  repugnancy.  When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  only 
contemplating  our  own  ideasJ*  * 

The  last  very  remarkable  passage  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  critic  before  mentioned,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  said  that  the  ^  knot  which  Berkeley  loosened,  but 

*  The  foregoing  passages  are  all  taken  from  the  Prind/tfes  of  Human  Knowledge^ 
II  5.  6.  S»  22,  and  28. 
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which  he  certainly  did  not  e3q)licitly  untie/  was  to  be  re- 
solved, for  the  first  time,  by  the  arguments  he  there  brings 
fonvard.  Bt^rkelev  had  untied  the  knot,  exi>licitly,  ssitis- 
factorilv  ;  and  that  too  in  the  same  wav  as  his  critic* 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
Berkeley  easily  refutes,  and  shows  that  the  same  ai^iments 
which  make  the  secondarj*  qualities  to  be  only  affections  of 
the  mind  may  be  applied  to  the  primary  qualities. 

Having  battered  down  almost  every  objection,  trivial  or 
serious,  that  could  be  offered,  Idealism  iterates  its  funda- 
mental principle  : — All  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  a  know- 
ledge of  ideas ;  objects  and  ideas  ore  the  same.  Ergo, 
nothing  exists  but  what  is  perceived. 

Bealism  espies  a  loophole.  These  ideas,  with  which  we 
admit  the  mind  to  be  solely  conversant,  are  but  the  ideas 
(images)  of  certain  things  :  these  things  exist  independently 
of  being  perceived,  though  their  ideas  cannot.  Berkeley 
foresaw  this  also.  *  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  them- 
selves do  not  exist  without  the  mind  yet  there  may  be 
tilings  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances, 
which  things  exist  without  the  mind  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance. I  answer,  an  idea  can  he  like  ^nothing  kiit  an  idea ;  a 
colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or 
figure.  Again,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals  or 
external  things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or 
representations,  be  themselves  perceivable  or  no?  If  they 
are,  then  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point; 
but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  anyone  whether  it 
be  sense  to  assert  a  colour  is  like  something  which  is  in- 
visible ;  hard  or  soft,  like  something  which  is  intangible  ? ' 
(Sect.  8.) 

Bealism  is  without  a  shadow  of  an  answer.  The  philo- 
sophers are  powerless  against  a  theory  so  defended.  No 
wonder  that  Idealism  should  have  been  pronounced  irre- 
futable ;  the  weapons  were  not  forged,  or,  at  any  rate,  were 

•  Sw  the  article  in  Blackwootlt  alivady  cited,  p.  817,  tt^aeq. 


lot  in  the  armoury  of  Philosophy,  which  could  suceeBsfully 
1  a  fortress  built  on  such  a  position.  Dr.  Eeid'a  attempt 
Pt  sliall  examine  by  and  by. 

'  An  far  as  the  simple  fiicts  of  adult  ConsciousneBB  extend, 
i  aiialj-sis  given  by  Berkeley  ia  unimpeachable,  unless  we 
my  that  Consciousness  is  immediately  afi'ected  by  sensations, 
I  assert  that  it  is  immediately  affected  by  external  objects ; 
no  metaphysician  will  take  up  this  position,  for  it 
I  lead  him  to  maintain  that  Consciousness  is  nothing 
1  tbvse  very  sensations,  which  axe  produced  in  the  or- 
1  by  the  action  of  external  influences  ;  and  this  would 
I  getting  rid  of  the  substratum  Mind,  in  order  to  rescue 
I  ntbetnitum  Matter.  No  metaphysician  therefore  ever 
could,  logically,  object  to  Berkeley's  fundamental  position ; 
bat  onJy  tried  to  elude  it,  or  make  it  ojien  into  other  issues. 
The  qnestion  whether  Conseiousness  is  anything  over  and 
nrc  its  uctfl,  whether  in  Sensation  and  Ideation  there  is 
J  oMil  muBciousuess  of  feeling,  and  thinking  aW  eon- 
a  of  thinking,  or  whether  tlie  two  phrases  express 
I  fltct,  may  be  considered  as  settled  by  modt>m  psycho- 
,  since  Brown.  Yet  the  old  notion  of  a  duplicate 
,  att<>ndiint  upon  each  act  of  consciousness  (a 
reding  of  feeling,  to  translate  it  into  precise  language),  still 
crops  ttp  even  in  mo<lem  speculations.  And  it  must  continue 
to  d(i  so  until  the  notion  of  Mind  aa  an  Entity  is  altogether 
bantjihed.  TIius  in  a  striking  article  recently  devoted  to 
Ur.  Hill's  '  Examination  of  Hnmilton,'  *  which  clearly  states 
tha  cause  of  much  metaphysical  confusion,  and  distinctly 
•^noagb  repudiates  the  old  dualism,  we  read  :  '  In  all  know- 
I"lge  there  ia  a  duality — the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
known  ;  but  the  mind  always  knows,  and  is  never  known  ;  it 
i-t  eirer  the  subject  of  consciousness,  and  never  the  object  of 
it.  Beciuise  it  is  one,  it  cannot  be  the  other.'  I  entirely 
n;.^^^  with  this,  if  instead  of  the  '  mind  k-nowing '  be  sub- 
-titut^il  'the  process  of  knowing:'  a  process  can  only 
l^  u  process  ;  but  '  mind ' — if  conceived  aa  an  entity—  may 

•  fi/Mftaryl  Htritv.  Jaljr  IBM. 
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have    any  imaginary  powers  we    choose    to    assign   it:    a 
fictitious  creation  may  have  any  fictitious  attributes. 

The  real  battlefield  is,  therefore,  that  of  Dualism.  Are 
there  two  distinct  existences.  Mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Matter,  on  the  other ;  Mind  in  no  respect  allied  with  Matter, 
yet  acted  on  by  it,  and  representing  it  ?  The  Idealist  says. 
There  is  but  one  existence.  Mind.  Analyse  the  concept 
Matter,  and  you  will  discover  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  syn- 
thesis of  qualities ;  the  qualities  are  sensations,  the  synthesis 
is  mentaL 

The  Realist,  if  consequent,  will  say.  There  is  but  one 
existence.  Matter.  Analyse  your  concept  of  Mind,  and  you 
will  discover  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  synthesis  of  qualities 
(states  of  consciousness)  ;  the  qualities  are  activities  of  the 
vital  organism ;  the  synthesis  is  the  organism. 

The  Sceptic  agrees  with  both,  and  disagrees  with  both, 
and  says :  Your  Matter  is  but  a  fleeting  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, your  Mind  is  but  a  fleeting  succession  of  ideas. 

The  Dualist  says :  There  is  both  Mind  and  Matter ;  the 
two  are  in  essence  distinct,  and  never  can  be  brought  into 
union ;  but  the  Mind  has  the  capability  of  being  acted  on 
by  Matter,  the  result  of  which  is  a  representation  within  it 
of  that  which  is  without  it ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  a  power  of 
acting  on  Matter,  the  result  of  which  is — I  don't  exactly 
know  what,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  indicated  by  certain  motions 
of  Matter.  If  you  ask  me.  How  two  existences  thus  essen- 
tially distinct,  having  no  quality  in  common,  can  neverthe- 
less act  on  each  other  ?     I  answer :  It  is  a  mystery. 

A  mystery,  no  doubt.  But  Philosophy  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  phrases.  It  wants  precise  data.  The  dualistic  hypo- 
thesis has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  two  &ctor8y 
without  in  the  least  assisting  us.  Idealism  taking  firm  hold 
of  one  of  these  factors.  Mind,  explains  phenomena  quite  as 
lucidly  as  Dualism  with  its  two  factors.  Bealism  does  the 
same  with  its  one  factor.  Matter.  Philosophy  has  to  decide 
between  them. 
It  baa  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
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deuial  of  an  external  world  *  consists  of  a  series  of  dependent 
propositions  no  one  of  which  possesses  greater  certainty 
than  the  single  proposition  to  be  disproved.'  *  If  the  grounds 
of  our  belief  in  an  external  world  are  questionable,  what 
better  grounds  have  we  for  the  belief  that  the  external 
world  is  a  mere  subjective  phenonn^non  9 

We  are  to  settle  whether  it  is  a  more  plausible  hypo- 
thesis that  ideas  are  proximately  produced  in  us  by  the  mere 
Will  of  the  Creator,  whose  will  is  effected  by  certain  laws ; 
or  whether  the  ideas  are  proximately  produced  in  ua  by 
exiemal  objects,  which  exist  quite  iudependently  of  us. 
This  question,  remember,  is  one  which  admits  of  no  proof. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  fact,  but  of  inference.  It  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  common  sense,  but  by  analogical  reasoning. 
Our  knowledge  extends  uo  further  than  our  ideas.  Our 
inferences  can  be  nothing  more  than  inferences. 

Berkeley  has  far  better  reasons  for  his  inference  than  hia 
critics  generally  imagine.  He  could  not  see  the  force  of  the 
ailment  which  made  Matter  a  necessary  postulate.  That 
we  eouid  have  sensations  and  ideas  without  the  presence  of 
tmal  objecta  ia  manifest  from  the  fact  that  we  do  often 
'lave  them,  as  in  dreams  and  frenzies.  If  therefore  matter  is 
not  always  necessary  for  the  production  of  ideas^if  ideas 
can  be  sometimes  produced  without  the  presence  of  external 
objects — the  prvtended  necessity,  which  alone  forms  the  ar- 
gument for  the  existence  of  matter,  is  done  away  with. 

'Bat  though,'  hp  says,  'we  might  possibly  have  all  our 

•eoaationa  without  bodies,  yet  pertiaps  it  may  be  thought 

easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  produc- 

I  by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness  rather 

a  otherwise,  and  so  it  might  at  least  be  probable  there 

TOcb  things  as  bodies  that   excite  ideas  in  our   minds. 

it  neither  can  this  be  said,  for  though  we  give  the  Mate- 

their  external  bodies,  they,  by  their  own  confession, 

?r  nearer  the  knowing  how  our  ideas  are  produced, 

they  own  tliemselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what 

•  Prinrtpln  0/  Pti/ehology,  p.  38. 
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manner  body  can  act  upon  spirit^  or  how  it  is  possible  it 
should  imijrint  an  idea  in  the  mind.' 

We  have  here  the  difficulty  stated,  which  most  Dualists 
(those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  spirit  and  matter,  as 
distinct  substances)  have  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to ;  and 
one  which  gave  rise  to  Leibnitz's  theory  of  pre-established 
harmony,  and  to  Malebranche's  theory  of  our  seeing  all 
things  in  God.  This  difficult}-  is  indeed  insuperable.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  the  spirit  being  a  mirror  in  which  the 
universe  reflects  itself.  Try  for  an  instant  to  imagine  a 
substance  such  as  matter  reflecting  itself  in,  or  acting  upon, 
another  substance  having  no  one  property  in  common  with 
it.  You  cannot.  Nor  is  this  all :  you  cannot  even  imagine 
two  substances  so  distinct  as  matter  and  spirit  are  defined 
to  be. 

Berkeley  then  is  right  in  triumphing  over  Realism  and 
Dualism.  Eight  in  saying  that,  if  he  were  to  accord  them 
the  existence  of  Matter,  they  could  make  no  use  of  it.  The 
subject  would  remain  as  dark  as  before  :  Matter  throws  no 
light  on  it.  He  maintains  that  our  ideas  are  produced  in 
us  conformably  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  These  laws  have 
been  ordained  by  God.  To  suppose  that  Matter  is  the  mere 
occasional  cause — the  vehicle  through  which  the  laws  of  Nature 
operate — is  gratuitous.  The  agency  of  the  Creator  is  more 
simple  and  direct.  He  had  no  need  of  creating  first  laws, 
and  afterwards  Matter,  through  which  these  lavra  should 
come  into  effect.  He  created  the  laws  alone ;  they  act  upon 
us  as  they  were  destined  to  act,  and  without  the  superfluous 
aid  of  Matter,  which  is  a  mere  go-between. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  argued  that  Berkeley's  hypo- 
thesis is  a  logical  suicide ;  that  the  Universal  Postulate,  or 
the  fundamental  assumption  which  is  itself  the  ultimate  test 
of  every  speculation,  namely,  the  inconceivability  of  the 
negative,  is  violated  by  Idealism.  But  an  Idealist  might 
reply:  all  that  your  Postulate  implies  is  that  Something 
external  to  my  consciousness  exists;  Something  which  is 
not  me,  but  affects  me.    I  admit  this.    But  I  prove  that 
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B  externa]  Something  canuot  be  -per  m  what  it  is  to  my 
uciouanesB,  because  I  necessarily  mingle  my  own  nature 
i  the  objects  which  affect  me ;  and  I  cannot  sepai-ate  the 
l>jectiTe  from  the  objectdve  elements,  nor  could  Kant,  though 
^  tned  it. 

r  What  then  ia  granted  ?  That  Something  exists,  I  cannot 
now  this  Something  otherwise  than  under  the  subjective 
oditions  of  knowledge,  I  cannot  therefore  describe  it,  ex- 
"^  oept  through  it«  influence  on  me.  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to 
suppose  this  Something  to  be  only  the  Mode  in  which,  and 
through  which,  the  Deity  affects  me.  You  would  also  be  at 
liberty  to  snppose  it  U>  be  self-existent  Matter ;  only  that 
supposition  leads  to  atheism,  and  is  therefore  convicted  of 
error. 

Now,  as  an  inference — as  on  hypothesis — few  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  question,  and  with  the  data  on  which  it 
wma  founded,  can,  we  think,  deny  that  this  of  Berkeley  is 
many  degrees  superior  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dualism.  Whili- 
most  philosophers  teach  that  there  are  two  distinct  eternal 
substances,  which  they  name  Spirit  and  Matter,  Berkeley 
teaches  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  viz.  Spirit.  With 
thi»  one  substance  he  can  construct  the  world.  AccordJTig 
therefore  to  the  fundamental  rule  in  philosophy,  that  '  En- 
tities or  existences  are  not  to  be  multiplied  imless  upon 
necessity*  [p\iia  turn  sunt  muliiplicxinda  pra'lor  neeesntatem) , 
introductiou  of  a  second  substance,  Matter,  is  super- 
r  worse.  Of  its  existence  we  have  no  proof  whatever : 
B  a  mere  inference  ;  it  is  inferred  in  order  to  explain  the 
lomena:  and  wliat  phenomena?  those  of  perception — 
te.  the  phenomena  of  the  thinking  substance. 

If,  then,  Berkeley  is  moru  rigorous  in  hiH  analj'sis  of  facts, 
aod  more  ingenious  and  plausible  in  his  hypothesis,  than 
his  antagonists  suppose,  shall  we  pronounce  his  Idealism 
ktasfacfcory  and  true  ? 

I  Hame  said  of  it  that  it  admitted  of  no  answer,  but  pro- 
iced  no  conviction.  And  there  has  been  no  final  refiita- 
bu  of  it.     Y«t,  inusmuch  as  it  is  the  irresistible  belief  of 
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mankind  that  objects  are  not  dependent  for  their  exist- 
ence either  npon  our  perception  of  them  or  upon  the  per- 
ception of  any  other  mind — that  objects  exist  'per  «6,  and 
would  continue  to  exist  if  all  minds  were  annihilated — Ber- 
keley's theory  never  can  produce  conviction.  Beid  therefore 
was  right  in  standing  by  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief. 
He  wL  egregiously  wiong,  however,  in  supposing  that  he 
answered  Berkeley  by  an  appeal  to  this  irresistible  belief. 
This  appeal,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Scotch  school,*  is 
rejected  by  several  thinkers.  The  belief  that  the  sun  re- 
volved round  the  earth  was  for  many  centuries  irresistible, 
and  false.  Why  may  not  Berkeley  have  been  a  metaphysical 
Copernicus,  who,  by  rigorous  demonstration,  proved  the 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  matter  to  be  irresistible 
and  false  ?  Eeid  has  no  answer  to  give.  He  can  merely 
say,  *  I  side  with  the  vulgar ; '  but  he  might  have  given  the 
same  answer  to  Copernicus.  Many  illustrious  men  (Bacon 
among  them)  ridiculed  the  Copemican  theory :  but  all  the 
dogmatism,  ridicule,  and  common  sense  in  the  world  could 
not  affect  that  theory.  Why,  we  repeat,  may  not  Berkeley 
have  been  a  metaphysical  Copernicus? 

To  prove  that  he  was  not,  you  must  prove  his  reasoning 
defective ;  to  prove  this,  you  must  show  wherein  his  error 
lies,  and  not  wherein  his  theory  is  at  variance  with  your 
belief.  All  that  your  irresistible  belief  amounts  to  is  that  of 
a  strong,  a  very  strong,  presumption  against  the  truth  of 
that  which  opposes  it.  Beid,  in  accepting  this  presumption 
as  a  proof,  was  in  the  right  so  long  as  Berkeley's  reasoning 


*  Especially  by  Dr.  Bbowk,  who  says  that  the  *■  sceptical  aignment  for  the  non- 
existence of  an  external  world,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply.' 
The  only  reply  he  makes  is  that  the  belief  is  irresistible.  Hums  had  already  ad- 
mitted that  the  belief  was  irresistible ;  the  whole  scope  of  his  philosophy  wag  to 
prove  it  both  irresiKtible  and  foist.  How  absurd  then  to  appeal  to  the  belief  1 
Kant  truly  observes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Kritik,  *  Admitting  Idealism  to  be  at 
dangerous  as  it  really  is,  it  would  still  remain  a  shame  to  philosophy  and  reason  toba 
forced  to  ground  the  existence  of  an  external  world  on  the  (mere)  evidence  of 
belief.'  The  more  so  as  the  fact  of  belief  had  never  been  questioned.  The  qiiee- 
tion  WM,  Ib  the  belief  well  grounded  ? 
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^^be  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  it :  but  aingularly  wrong 
^^K  Bupposiog  that  the  presumption  was  a.  refiitation. 
^^f  Berkel«?y's  main  position  is  tliat  the  ohjed«  of  knowledge 
■  ora  ideag,  and  nothing  but  ideat.  The  position  is  incon- 
trovertible. The  conclusion  therefore  :  all  human  knowledge 
can  tmly  be  llie  knowledge  of  ideag,  and,  of  nothing  hut  ideas,  is 
equUy  incontestible.  Not  less  so  tbe  second  conclusion : 
eb)e€U  being  identified  with  tdeat,  and  vie  having  no  idea  of  an 
ohjett  but  ajs  it  ig  perceived,  the  ESSE  of  objects  to  ug  is  PBRCIPI. 
In  admitting  all  this,  what  do  we  admit?  Simply  that 
hutnuii  knowledge  is  not  the  '  measure  of  all  things.'  Objects 
to  w  can  nerer  be  more  than  ideas ;  but  are  we  the  final 
measure  of  all  existence 'i*  Because  we  can  only  know  objects 
as  ideas,  is  it  a  proper  conclusion  that  objects  only  exitt  as 
ideas?  Objects  subtend  certain  angles  to  our  consciousness; 
)>ecause  we  can  only  see  them  under  these  angles,  is  it  logical 
to  conclude  that  they  are  only  these  angles?  For  this  con- 
cliisiuu  to  be  rigorous,  we  must  have  some  proof  of  onr 
kuowledge  being  tlie  absolute  standard  of  truth,  instead  of 
the  standard  of  the  rehition  things  bear  to  our  intellect. 
The  Idealist  will  say,  '  If  you  cannot  know  anything  be- 
md  your  ideas,  why  do  you  infer  that  there  is  anything?' 
—A  question  not  easily  answered.  He  will,  moreover,  say, 
^3  defy  you  to  conceive  anything  esisting  unperceived. 
tempt  to  imagine  the  existence  of  matt«r  when  mind  is 
lent.  You  cannot,  for  in  the  very  act  of  imagining  it, 
1  include  an  idenl  percipient.  The  trees  and  mountains 
1  imagine  to  exist  away  &0U]  any  perceiving  mind,  what 
B  they  but  the  very  ideas  of  your  mind,  which  you  trans- 
t  to  si:»me  place  where  you  are  not?  In  fact,  to  separate 
*ice  from  perception  is  radically  impossible.  It  is 
B  synthesis,  and  man  cannot  undo  it.'* 
To  this  one  may  answer.  It  is  very  true  that,  inasmuch  as 
oar  knowledge  of  objects  is  identical  with  our  ideas,  we  can 
ntfwnr,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine  an  object  apart  from 
Ute  eonditioM  undrr  wKirh  we  know  it.  We  are  forced  by  the 
•  Sh  tluiuipiRl  in  II  nnutiTly  nKntn-rbTtLrctilit  in  Koriimtirf, l«furs  qootsd. 
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Laws  of  our  nature  to  invest  objects  with  the  forms  in  which 
we  perceive  them.^  We  cannot  therefore  conceive  anything 
which  has  not  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  because 
in  the  very  act  of  conception  those  laws  come  into  play. 
But  is  it  not  a  very  different  proposition  to  say,  *  I  cannot 
conceive  things  otherwise  than  according  to  the  laws  of  my 
nature,'  and  to  say,  '  I  cannot  conceive  things  otherwise, 
con^eqiiaiitty  they  cannot  exist  otherwise  ? '  The  Idealist  here 
assumes  that  knowledge  is  absolute,  not  relative — that  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

Perception  is  the  identity  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego — the 
relation  of  two  terms,  the  tertium  quid  of  two  united  forces  ; 
as  water  is  the  identity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  ego 
can  never  have  any  knowledge  of  the  non-ego  in  which  it 
(the  ego)  is  not  indissolubly  bound  up ;  as  oxygen  can  never 
unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  water  without  merging  itself 
and  the  hydrogen  in  a  tertium  quid.  Let  us  suppose  the 
oxygen  to  be  a  process  of  consciousness,  i.  e.  a  feeling  of 
changes.  It  would  attribute  the  change  not  to  hydrogen, 
which  is  necessarily  hidden  from  it,  but  to  watery  the  only 
form  under  which  hydrogen  is  known  to  it.  In  its  con- 
sciousness it  would  find  the  state  named  water,  which 
would  be  very  unlike  its  previous  state ;  and  it  would  sup- 
-pose  that  this  state,  so  unlike  the  previous  one,  was  a  re- 
presentation of  that  which  caused  it.  We  say  then  that, 
although  the  hydrogen  can  only  exist  for  the  oxygen  (in  the 
above  case)  in  the  identity  of  both  as  water,  this  is  no  proof 
that  hydrogen  does  not  exist  under  some  other  relations  to 
other  gases.     In  like  manner,  although  the  non-ego  cannot 


*  'AVhcn  in  porcoption,'  says  Schkllixo,  *I  roprospnt  an  object,  ohfect  and  ir- 
prcscniation  are  one  avd  the  same.  And  simply  in  thit«  our  inability  to  disorimiiiate 
tlu;  object  from  the  roprcscntatiun  during  the  act  lies  the  conviction  which  the 
common  pensc  of  mtinkind  Iuih  of  tlic  reality  of  external  things,  although  these 
bec*ome  Icnown  to  it  only  throu^'h  the  representations.' — Idcen  :u  tinir  PkUo*.  dtr 
Nafur,  Einlfitung,  p.  xix.  (quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton-.)  This  is  indisputable,  but 
it  is  only  ssiying  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  know- 
li^lge.  B«>cuu8e  wr  eunnot  discriminate  between  the  objinrt  and  the  rppresentAtioii, 
it  is  no  proof  that  there  h  no  distinction  between  them. 
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exist  in  relation  to  mind  otherwise  than  in  the  identity  of 
the  two  (perception),  this  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  relation  to  other  beings  under  quite  different 
conditions. 

In  conclusion,  we  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  objects  consists  in  our  ideas.     But  we  cannot 
admit  that  all  existence  is  limited  by  our  knowledge,  merely 
on  the  ground  that,  when  we  could  conceive  anything  existing, 
-we  are  forced  to  conceive  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
our  conceptive  faculties.     We  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that 
our  knowledge  is  subjective.     But  we  do  not  admit  that  what 
is  true  subjectively  is  true  objectively.     We  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  external  world   quite   independent   of  any 
percipient;  the  arguments  by  which   Idealism  would   con- 
trovert it  are  vitiated  by  the  assumption  of  knowledge  being 
a   criterion  of  existence.     Idealism  agrees  with  Realism  in 
placing  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  consciousness  ;  it  argues 
however  that,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  ideas, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  beyond  ideas.     Yet  it 
also  is  forced  to  assume  something  as  the  cause  of  ideas : 
this  cause  it  calls  the  Will  of  the  Creator ;  and  this  is  an 
assumption.      The  real  dispute  therefore   should  be    con- 
centrated on  this  point:   Which  assumption  is  more  con- 
sonant with  our  irresistible  belief — ^the  assumption  of  external 
objects  independent  of  our  sensations ;  or  the  assumption 
of  a  providential  scheme,  in  which  our  sensations  are  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  Divine  laws,  and  in  which  objects 
play  no  part  ?     The  answer  cannot  be  dubious.     The  former 
assumption,  as  more  consonant  with  universal  beli(»f,  must 
l)e  accepted. 

Berkeley,  we  believe,  failed  as  a  metaphysical  Copernicus, 
because  the  assumption  which  he  opposed  to  the  universal 
belief  was  less  consonant  with  that  belief  than  the  assiunp- 
tion  it  was  meant  to  replace.  Had  Copernicus  not  started 
an  hypothesis  which,  however  contradictory  to  the  senses, 
nevertheless  afforded  a  much  better  explanation  of  celestial 
phenomena  than  was  possible  on  the   old  h^^thesis,  he 
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would  not  have  been  listened  to.  Berkeley's  assumption,  if 
conceded,  carries  Lim  no  deeper  than  the  old  assumption. 
Idealism  explains  nothing.  To  accept  it  would  be  to  re- 
nounce a  universal  belief  for  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Berkeley  was  a  deep  and  remarkable  thinker ;  and  he  failed, 
as  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  times  have  failed,  not  because 
he  was  weak,  but  because  Ontology  is  impossible. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  this  History  with 
attention  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  Berkeley's  Idealism  is 
at  bottom  the  much  decried  system  of  Spinoza,  who  taught 
that  there  was  but  one  essence  in  the  universe,  and  that  one 
Substance.  Berkeley  also  taught  that  there  was  but  one, 
and  that  one  Thought.  Now  call  this  One  what  you  will, 
the  result  is  the  same  :  speculatively  or  practically.  There 
may  be  certain  degrading  associations  attached  to  the  idea 
of  substance;  or  certain  exalted  associations  attached  to 
that  of  spirit.  But  what  difference  can  our  associations 
make  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  things  ? 

One  great  result  of  Berkeley's  labours  was  the  lesson  he 
taught  of  the  vanity  of  ontological  speculations.  He  paved 
the  way  to  that  Scepticism  which  is  the  terminal  morass  of 
all  consistent  Metaphysics. 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 
The  arguments  of  Idealism  carried  out  into  Scepticism. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HUME. 

§  I.  Life  op  Hume. 

MR.  BURTON'S  ample  and  excellent  biography*  would 
fnmisli  materials  for  a  pleasant  memoir,  could  we  here 
afford  the  requisite  space ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  work,  merely  recording  the 
principal  dates  and  events  of  an  uneventful  life. 

David  Hume  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711 ;  the 
youngest  child  of  a  poor  laird  of  good  blood.  He  was  an 
orphan  before  his  education  was  completed.  His  guardians 
first  thought  of  the  profession  of  law,  but,  owing  to  his  re- 
pugnance, he  was  absolved  from  that  career,  and  was  placed 
in  a  Bristol  counting-house,  where  he  did  not  remain  long. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
small  property,  too  small  for  honourable  subsistence  in 
England,  but  large  enough  for  France ;  and  he  went  to 
Rheims ;  from  thence  to  La  Fl^he,  where  the  Jesuits*  college 
and  library  were  great  attractions  to  the  studious  youth ; 
there  he  passed  several  years  in  solitary  study. 

A  great  ambition  moved  him :  he  was  to  accomplish  for 

•  JoH2f  Hnx  BuBTON :    The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  from  the 
Papers  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  2  Tola. 
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moral  science  a  revolution  analogous  to  that  which  Bacon 
had  effected  in  physical  science.  His  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  which  appeared  in  1737,  was  announced  as  aii 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Experimental  Method  into  reason- 
ings on  moral  science.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  pro- 
found misconception  of  the  Experimental  Method  here 
implied ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  at  any  length  that 
there  was  no  novelty  whatever  in  Hume's  attempt  to  test 
Psychology  by  experience. 

In  1 741  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  immortal  Essays ; 
and  in  1747  he  aocompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary, 
in  the  embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  In  1752  he  published 
his  Political  Discourses  and  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals.  The  ai)pointment  of  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh — the  salary  of  which  he 
generously  gave  to  the  poor  poet  Blacklock — placed  at  his 
disposal  a  fine  collection  of  books ;  and  this  suggested  the 
undertaking  which  has  long  been  held  his  greatest  title  to 
fame — the  History  of  England^  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1754. 

For  the  literary  historian  there  are  two  piquant  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Hume.  The  first  is  the  ovation  given  to  the 
philosopher  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford ;  the  second  is  his  friendship  and  quarrel 
with  Rousseau.     Both  are  copiously  narrated  by  Mr.  Burton. 

Hume  died  in  the  spring  of  1776,  leaving  a  name  im- 
perishable in  our  literature,  although  it  is  a  name  attached 
to  opinions  which  have  roused,  and  wUl  continue  to  rotise, 
vehement  opposition.  In  considering  this  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Adam  Smith  could 
publicly  write  of  him,  *  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  firailty 
will  permit.' 
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§  n.  HtJHE'a  Scepticism. 
The  marvellous  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  Hume  have 
never  been  denied.  His  influence  upon  speculation  has  been 
aided  as  much  by  the  alarm  his  doctrines  excited  as  by  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  were  upheld.  If  Berkeley  met 
with  no  refuters,  Hume  could  meet  with  none.  Antagonists 
tave  generally  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  sceptical 
reHsuntng  was  unanswerable. 

L«x-ke  had  shown  thatall our  knowledge  was  dependent  upon 
experience.     Berkeley  had  shown  that  we  have  no  experience 
of  an  external  world  independent  of  perception  ;  nor  could  we 
hsTe  any  such  experience.     He  pronounced  Matter  to  be  an 
abetroction.   Hume  took  up  the  line  where  Berkeley  had  cast 
it,  and  flung  it  once  more  into  the  deep  sea,  endeavouring  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  Being.    Probing  deeper  in  the  direc- 
tion Berkeley  had  taken,  he  found  that  not  only  was  Matter 
an  abstraction.  Mind  was  an  abstraction  also.     If  the  occult  . 
anbstratnm,  which   men   had   inferred   to  explain  material 
phenomena,  could   be  denied,   because  not  founded  on   ex- 
L  perience  ;  so  also,  said  Hume,  must  we  deny  the  occult  sub- 
1  stratum  (Mind)  which  nieu  have  inferred  to  explain  mental 
1  phenomena.     All  tliat  we  have  any  experience  of  is  impres- 
fsiotu  and  ideas.   The  substance  of  which  these  are  supposed 
■  io  be  impreiiaions  is  occult — is  a  mere  inference;  the  sub- 
.  which  these   impreHsions  are   supposed  to  be  is 
unolly  occidt — is  a  mere  inference.     Matter  is  but  a  coi- 
tion  of  impressionB.     Mind    is   but  a  succession  of  im- 
jremioDa  and  ideas." 

Thm  waB  Berkeley's  dogmatic  Idealism  converted  into 
Sceptioiatn.  Hume,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  'Most  of 
the  writings  of  tliat  very  ingenious  philosopher  form  the  best 
leMODS  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among 

•  Lncu  h*"!  UrfKlj  •liown  tlut  we  m  ■■  ignorant  of  epiril  u  gf  «ub«l4iicr. 
Kb  koow  mind  onlj  in  iW  manifittation ;  we  eiDUfit  knuw  \l  pir  a  aa  »  luh- 
tintam.  Uvrnti*  Mgamrut.  Uirnvfon.  bwl  ■  Snn  fonniUtigu  in  tbe  cuiruDt  ^liiJu' 
■Dpkr.     Ha  unlj  oodcIdJihI  from  admillrd  prrmisies. 
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the  ancient  or  modem  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  He 
professes,  however,  in  his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  with 
great  truth),  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  Sceptics, 
as  well  as  against  the  Atheists  and  Free-thinkers.  But  that 
all  his  arguments,  though  otherwise  intended,  are  in  reality 
merely  sceptical  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.' 

Remark  also  that  Hume's  scepticism,  though  it  reduces 
Philosophy  to  a  singular  dilemma, — ^namely,  that  of  either  re- 
fating  the  sceptical  arguments,  or  of  declaring  itself  and  its 
pretensions  to  be  vain  and  baseless, — nevertheless  affects  in 
no  other  way  the  ordinary  judgments  or  actions  of  mankind. 
Much  stupid  ridicule  and  frivolous  objection  have  been,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  brought  against  Hume.  Beid, 
from  whom  one  might  have  expected  something  better,  is 
surprised  at  Hume's  pretending  to  construct  a  science  upon 
human  nature,  *  when  the  intention  of  the  whole  work  is  to 
show  that  there  is  neither  human  nature  nor  science  in  the 
world.  It  may  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  this 
conduct  in  an  author  who  neither  believes  his  own  existence 
nor  that  of  his  reader  ;  and  therefore  could  not  mean  to 
disappoint  him,  or  laugh  at  his  credulity.  Yet  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature 
is  so  sceptical  as  to  plead  this  apology.  He  believed,  against 
his  principles,  that  he  should  be  read,  and  that  he  should 
retain  his  personal  identity,  till  he  reaped  the  honour  and 
reputation  justly  due  to  his  metaphysical  acumen.'  He 
continues  further  in  this  strain,  dragging  in  the  old  error 
about  Pyrrho  having  inconsistently  been  roused  to  anger 
by  his  cook,  ^  who  probably  had  not  roasted  his  dinner  to  his 
mind,'  and  compares  this  forgetfulness  to  Hume's  every 
*  now  and  then  relapsing  into  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.'* 

If  this  was  meant  for  banter,  it  is  very  poor  banter;  if 
for  argument,  it  is  pitiable.  But  since  such  arguments 
appeared  valid  to  a  thinker  of  Beid's  reputation,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  inferior  men  may  also  receive  ihem  as 

*  Inquiry,  introd.  i.  §  6. 
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otmctosire.  Hume  Bhall  tliereibre  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
kuneelf;  and  he  shall  speak  in  the  language  of  that  very 
Tr«ali*e  on  Human  Nature  to  which  Reid  aUudes: — 

'  Should  it  be  here  asked  me  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to 
this  ai^^ment  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate, 
and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics  who  hold  that 
all  is  uncertain,  and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  any  thing 
possessed  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  falsehood,  I  should 
reply  that  this  ijucstion  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
neither  1  nor  any  other  person  was  <.  ver  sincerely  and  con- 
Stintly  of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable necessity,  has  determijied  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  viewing 
certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light  upon  account 
of  their  customary  connection  with  a  present  impression 
than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  bs  long  as  we 
are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies  when  we  turn 
oar  eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has 
taken  the  pains  to  refut«  the  cavils  of  this  ioial  scepticism 
has  reaJly  disputed  without  an  antagoniut,  and  en- 
dearonred  by  arguments  to  establish  a  faculty  which  Nature 
ktu  anUcedenily  implanted  in  the  mitui,  and  rendered  un- 
OKoidaltU, 

'  My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  argu- 
neota  of  that  fantastic  sect  is  only  to  make  the  Keader 
wtiaible  of  tbe  truth  of  niy  hypothesis  that  all  our  reasonings 
oonoemtng  oanscs  and  efiects  are  derived  from  notliing  but 
ettttom ;  and  that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  uf  the  seusi- 
tir«  than  of  the  co^fittttive  part  of  our  natures.  ...  If  belief 
were  a  simple  act  uf  the  thoDgbt  without  any  peculiar 
maimer  of  conception,  or  tbe  addition  of  force  and  vivacity. 
it  miut  infallibly  destroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate 
in  a  total  suspense  of  judgment.  But  as  experience  will 
mSciently  convince  anyone  that,  although  he  finds  no  i^rror 
in  my  arguments,  yet  he  still  continaes  to  believe  and  think 
and  reason  H8  Dsnul,  he  may  safely  conclude  that  his  rea- 
and  belief  is  some  sensation  or  pccidiar  manner  of 
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conception,  which  't  is  impossible  for  mere  ideas  and  reflec- 
tions to  destroy.'* 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  candour  displayed  by 
Hume's  opponents  that  they  never  quoted  this  very  signifi- 
cant and  explicit  passage ;  indeed  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  the  passage  quoted  by  anyone.  Let  us  ask,  what  does 
the  foregoing  declaration  amount  to,  if  not  to  the  boasted 

*  common-sense  view '  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
matter  is  instinctive,  fundamental  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Brown's 
admission  that  the  sceptical  argument  is  unanswerable  as  a 
mere  play  of  reasoning  concede  all  that  Hume  requires? 
Does  not  Dr.  Brown's  conclusion  that  we  are  thrown  upon 

*  irresistible  belief  as  our  only  refuge  against  scepticism 
equally  accord  with  Hume's  explicit  declaration  that  we  do 
believe,  and  cannot  help  believing,  though  we  can  give  no 
reason  for  the  belief? 

*  Thus  the  sceptic,'  Hume  adds  a  little  further  on,  ^  still 
continues  to  reason  and  believe,  even  though  he  asserts  that 
he  cannot  defend  his  reason  by  reason ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  he  must  assent  to  the  principle  concerning  the  existence 
of  body,  though  he  cannot  pretend  by  any  arguments  of 
philosophy  to  maintain  its  veracity.  Nature  has  not  left  this 
to  his  choicBy  and  has  doubtless  esteemed  it  an  affair  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  trusted  to  our  imcertain  reasonings 
and  speculations.  We  may  well  ask,  what  ca/uses  induce  us  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  body  ?  but  't  is  in  vain  to  ask  whether 
there  be  body  or  not  ?  that  is  a  point  which  we  must  take  for 
granted  in  all  our  reasonings.' 

After  this,  let  no  more  be  said  about  Hume's  practical  in- 
consequences. Locke  before  him  had  clearly  enough  seen 
and  signalised  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
beyond  phenomena,  and  had,  with  his  usual  calm  wisdom, 
counselled  men  to  ^  sit  down  in  quiet  ignorance.'  He  knew 
the  task  was  hopeless;  he  knew  also  that  it  was  trivial. 
God  has  given  us  the  means  of  knowing  all  that  directly 
concerns  us  with  a  certainty  which  suffices  for  our  wants. 

*  Human  Nature,  part  it.  {  i.  p.  250. 
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With  that,  reasonable  men  will  be  content.  If  they  seek 
more,  they  seek  the  impossible ;  if  they  push  their  specula- 
tions deeper,  they  end  in  scepticism.  It  was  the  philosophical 
mission  of  Hume  (to  adopt  a  phrase  in  vogue)  to  show  how 
ineritably  all  such  speculations,  if  consistent,  ended  in  scep- 
ticism. 

*  Men,'  he  says,  *  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or  pre- 
possession to  repose  faith  m  their  senses.  When  they  follow 
this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always 
suppose  the  very  imtiges  presented  to  the  senses  to  he  the 
external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the 
one  are  nothing  hut  representatives  of  the  other.  But  this  uni- 
Tcrsal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception.  So 
far  then  we  are  necessitated  by  reasoning  to  contradict  the 
jprimary  instincts  of  Nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  But  here  philo- 
sophy finds  herself  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  would 
ob\'iate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  longer  plead  tlie  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of 
natiu-e,  for  that  led  us  to  quite  a  diflferent  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous ;  and  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument, 
exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

*  Do  you  follow  the  instinct  and  propensities  of  nature  in 
assenting  to  the  veracity  of  the  senses  ?  But  these  leatl  you 
to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the 
exUnial  object — (Idealism). 

*  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  repreAtentations 
of  something  external?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural 
propensities  and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not 
able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  con- 
vincing argument  from  experience  to  prove  that  the  per- 
ceptions are  connected  with  external  objects' — (Scepticism). 
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This  is  the  dilemma  to  which  Philosophy  is  reduced  :  out 
of  it  there  is  no  escape ;  and  Hume  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  for  having  brought  Philosophy  to  this  pass. 
Mankind,  however,  has  paid  him  with  reprobation.  As  the 
whole  course  of  our  History  has  been  occupied  in  tracing  the 
inevitable  result  of  all  Philosophy  to  be  precisely  this,  our 
readers  will  be  prepared  for  a  different  appreciation  of  Hume. 
Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  defme  the  nature  of  this 
scepticism,  which  has  caused  such  great  alarm.  Scepticism, 
meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently  used  to  signify  religious 
doubt,  has  alarming  associations  attached  to  it.  To  call  a 
man  a  sceptic  is  to  call  him  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately 
for  Hume's  philosophical  reputation,  he  was  a  sceptic  in 
Theology  as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  and  mankind  have  con- 
sequently identified  the  former  with  the  latter. 

Now,  philosophical  scepticism  means  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  Philosophy; — in  other  words,  a  doubt  only  on 
one  particidar  subject.  I£  I  accept  the  consequences  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  Hume  leads  me,  am  I  forced  to  suspend  my 
judgment,  and  to  pronounce  all  subjects  uncertain  ?  or  am  I 
only  to  pronounce  some  subjects  uncertain?  The  latter  is 
clearly  the  only  opinion  I  can  entertain.  What  then  are 
the  questions  on  which  I  must  be  content  to  remain  in  dark- 
ness ?  Locke,  no  less  than  Hume,  has  told  us :  All  which 
relate  to  Ontology — which  pretend  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
essences  of  things. 

This  scepticism,  the  reader  must  acknowledge,  has  nothing 
very  alarming  in  it, — except  to  Philosophy.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men — some  from  conviction, 
others  from  a  vague  sense  of  the  futility  of  ontologicaJ 
speculation.  Only  the  bad  passions  roused  in  discussion 
could  pretend  to  confoimd  it  with  a  religious  heresy.  Scep- 
ticism indicates  the  boimdaries  of  inquiry.  It  leads  us  frx)m 
impossible  attempts  to  fly,  and  instructs  us  how  securely  we 
may  run.  It  destroys  Metaphysical  Philosophy  only  to  direct 
all  our  energies  towards  Positive  Philosophy.  In  the  words 
of  Goethe,  ^  Let  us  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  what  cannot 
be  demonstrated !    OthexYnBe  ^^  Bhall  make  our  miserable 
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deficiencies  more  glaring  to  posterity  by  our  30-called  works 
of  knowledge.' 

llnine  waa  a  sceptic ;  and,  consequently,  early  in  life  ceased 
derotiiiy  his  marvellous  acuteness  to  any  of  the  questions 
ii^tat«d  in  the  schools.  His  Essays  and  his  History  were 
excellent  produete  of  this  change  of  direction  ;  and  although 
He  did  devote  a  portion  of  the  Easaija  to  Philosophy  yet  it 
was  but  a  portion,  and  one  which  gave  a  more  popiilar  and 
eli^ant  exposition  of  the  principles  of  bis  first  work. 


■  m.  Home's  Psychology. 


^' 


It  was  clearly  seen  by  Hume  that  the  failure  of  Philosophy 
to  eompass  its  ambitious  aim  was  owing  to  a  false  conception 
of  the  scope  of  hiiman  intellect.  '  The  only  method,'  he  says, 
of  frweing  learning  at  once  from  these  abatruae  questions 
to  inquire  seriously  into  the  nature  of  human  understand- 
g.  and  show  from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and 
capacity  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and 
obatmse  subject.'*  Tlie  sceptical  issue  from  bis  analysis 
could  only  be  escaped  by  proving  some  flaw  in  the  analyaia. 

All  our  mental  furniture  being  reduced  to  ImpressionH 
(eren  Ideas  being  simply  the  feeble  copies  of  the  livelier 
Impressions),  the  philosopher  may  'banish  all  that  jargon 
wliicb  has  so  long  taken  possession  of  metupbyaical  reason- 
ings, and  drawn  such  disgrace  upon  them.  All  idea^, 
;ially  abstract  ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obscure, 
mind  has  a  slender  ht>ld  of  them :  ibey  are  apt  to  be 
Toanded  with  other  resembling  ideas ;  and  when  we  have 
employed  any  term,  though  without  a  distinct  meaning, 
are  apt  t'}  imagine  that  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed 
On  the  contrary,  all  impressions,  that  is,  all  scnsatiouK, 
ter  outward  or  inwanl,  are  strong  and  sensible ;  the  limits 
'een  them  are  more  exactly  determined  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
into  any  error  or  mistake  regarding  them.  Wlien  we 
rtaiu,  then-fore,  any  suspicion  tliat  a  philosophical  term 
cmphvyed   without  any  meaning  or  idea   (aa   is   but  too 
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frequent),  we  need  but  inquire  from  what  impression  is  that 
idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  assign  any,  this  will 
serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion.'* 

In  other  words,  a  conception  which  we  are  unable  to  reduce 
to  sensible  elements  can  have  no  objective  reality.  K  it  is  a 
relation^  we  must  exhibit  the  related  terms.  If  it  is  a  symbol, 
we  must  exhibit  the  facts  which  are  converted  into  signs. 
Hume  used  the  word  Impressions  in  this  wide  sense :  *  all 
our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or 
love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will ; '  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
ambiguity,  and  one  that  was  not  cleared  up  by  his  distinction 
of  Ideas  as  the  same  Impressions  in  a  less  vivid  form. 
Nevertheless,  although  there  was  deficient  precision  in  his 
views,  he  was,  I  think,  on  the  track  of  true  psychological 
discover)'.  That  he  had  not  clearly  thought  out  the  dis- 
tinctions between  faculties  and  sensations,  or  the  real  relation 
between  sensations  and  ideas,  is  obvious  enough.  Thus  in 
treating  of  the  question  of  Innate  Ideas,  he  says :  *  If  innate 
be  equivalent  to  natural  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas 
of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural.  .  .  . 
If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth  the  dispute 
seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at 
what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after,  our 
birth.'  [What  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  reach  of 
the  dispute !  ]  *  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly 
taken  in  a  very  loose  sense,  even  by  Locke  himself,  as  stand- 
ing for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations,  and  passions, 
as  weU  as  thoughts.  Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to 
know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that  self-love,  or  resent- 
ment of  injuries,  or  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  is  not 
innate?  But  admitting  these  terms,  impressions  and  ideasy 
in  the  sense  above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innate 
what  is  original  or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then 
may  we  assert  that  all  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  our 
ideas  are  not  innate.'  In  so  acute  a  thinker,  such  confusion 
is  remarkable. 

*  Knftaygy  st»ct.  ii. 
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■  perceived  the  diffioultj-  of  recognising  Mind  as  au 

tity;  but  his  imperfect  acquuintanee  with  Science  prevented 

1  from  recognising  the  other  alternative,  tliat  Mind  mi^ht 

(  a  Ftmction.     In  denying  a  mental  giihulratvm  analogous 

he  subglratum  imagined  to  underlie  the  qualities  of  matter, 

i  was  left  in  a.  state  of  absolute  scepticism.     He  gave  a 

gical  unity  to  consciousness,  and  supposed  that  this  logical 

(ity  was  all  that  men  meant  when  they  spoke  of  real  luiity. 

tetaphysician  might  reasonably  object  that  the  reality  of 

d  was  implied  in  the  iitct  of  impressions :  an  implied  some- 

g  wliich  18  impreBsed,a  something  which  feels  and  ideates : 

t  something  is  the  mental  subHtratum,     A  biologist  would 

make  a  somewhat  similar  reply.     Hume  says, '  An  impression 

first  strikes  npon  the  senses  ...  of  this  irapression  there  is 

a  copy  taken  by  the  mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression 

ceases  :  and  this  we  call  an  idea.'     This  is  propoeteroiis  and 

rag^ue  :  it  introduces  an  hypothetical  Mind  (whose  existence 

9  dflniea)  acting  like  a  copying  machine ;  and  when  we  come 

i  iMim  what  this  Mind  is,  we  find  it  is  '  nothing  but  a  heap 

f  colUclion  of  different  perceptions  united  together  by  certain 

itioQfl,  and  snpposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with 

ttect  siniplicity  and  identity.'*     ^Vhat  should  we  say  to  ii 

lopher  who  asserted  that  a  locomotive  was  nothinij  hut  «. 

n  of  epaee-e  patted  through,  and  denied  that  there  was 

'  motor,  any  real  object,  passing  through  the  described 

I  If  Hind  is  a  series  of  imprpseions,  or,  as  modem  psyclio- 
fi^tn  say,  a  succession  of  states  of  Consciousness,  what  is 
leir  connecting  link  ?    Between  any  two  states  there  must  be 
I  intervai.  however  brief,  in  which  no  object  occupies  Con- 
During  this  interval  does  Consciousness  vanish, 
r  with  the  next  state  ?     Is  there  no  continuity  ? 
tiphysician  answers :  Tea,  the  mind  itself  continues 
inect«  in  one  synthesis  all  its  manifestations.     In  the 
,  between  two  acts,  it  is  hi  the  static  condition;   in 
1  manifestations,  it  is  in  the  dynamic  condition. 

•    Trralitt  on  Human  Aoriiix. 
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The  biologist  answers :  Consciousness,  being  a  vital  process, 
not  an  Entity,  has  its  synthesis  in  the  continuity  of  the  vital 
conditions.  Just  as  a  muscle  continues  to  exist,  as  muscle, 
in  the  interval  between  two  contractions,  so  does  the  nervous 
mechanism,  of  which  Consciousness  is  a  function,  continue  to 
exist  in  the  interval  between  two  acts  of  Consciousness ;  but 
neither  Contractility  nor  Sensibility  exist  independently  of 
their  tissues ;  nor  can  they  be  manifested  when  the  vital  pro- 
parties  are  exhausted. 

The  metaphysician  would  assuredly  reject  aid  of  this  kind, 
even  against  Hume.  He  would  assert  that  the  reality  of  the 
mental  entity  is  testified  by  Consciousness,  and  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  say  My  body — an  assurance  that  my  body  is 
not  me. 

Here  the  biologist  would  remark  that  the  testimony  of 
Consciousness  needs  sifting  by  analysis.  If  we  say.  My  body, 
not  less  undeniably  do  we  say.  My  mind.  Indeed  the  notion 
of  Self  is  a  reflective  notion,  the  genesis  of  which  no  psy- 
chologist has  yet  clearly  traced. 

Hume  certainly  had  no  clue  to  it.  His  assertion  that  the 
mind  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  impressions,  was  less  the 
residt  of  psychological  investigation  than  of  logical  deduction. 
The  arguments  by  which  Berkeley  had  destroyed  the  notion  of 
a  substantive  Matter  were  turned  with  equal  force  against 
the  notion  of  a  substantive  Mind.  But,  nevertheless,  this 
sceptical  suggestion,  once  thrown  out,  could  not  fail  to  act  like 
a  ferment.  It  was  a  step  towards  the  biological  solution; 
a  step  which  could  not  be  carried  far  until  Biology  had  from 
its  side  also  approached  the  subject. 

§  rv.  Hume's  Theobt  op  Causation. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  *  Hume's  theory  of  Causation,' 
and  to  bestow  no  inconsiderable  acrimony  upon  him  on  iti 
account.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory  is  not  peculiarly 
his ;  in  the  second  place,  his  application  of  it  to  the  question  of 
Miracles,  which  has  excited  so  much  vehement  controversy^ 
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iduces  itself  to  '  this  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition, 
tat  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  ia 
'dible.     That  such  a  maxim  as   this   should  be  either 
onated  a  dajigeroas  heresy  or  mistaken  for  a  recondite 
li  qteaka  ill  for  the  state  of  philosophical  speculation  on 
1  Bubjecta.'* 

The  theory  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.     All  our  experience 

r  cansation   is  simply  that  of  a  constant  succession.     An 

ateoedcnt  followpd   by  a   sequent — one  event  followed  by 

lother:  this  is  all  that  we  experience.     We  attribute  indeed 

the   antecedent   a  pmccr  of  producing   or   catising   the 

■eqaent ;  but  we  can  have  no  experience  of  auch  a  power.     If 

we  believe  that  the  fire  which  has  burned  us  will  bum  us 

again,  we  believe  this  from  habit  or  custom ;  not  from  having 

seived  any  power  in  the  fire.     We  I>elieve  the  future  will 

lemble  the  paat,  because  custom  has  taught  us  to  rely  upon 

neb  a  resemblance.      '  When   we   look   about  us   towards 

Btemal  objects,  and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are 

■  able  in  a  single  instance  to  discover  any  power  or 

sceaaaiy  connection— any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to 

9  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  to 

B  other.     We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in  fact 

lUow  the  other.     The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended 

Irith  motion  in  the  second.     This  is  the  whole  that  appears 

I  the  outward  senses.     The  mind   feels   no   sentiment  or 

iowanl   impression   from   this   succession   of  objects ;   con- 

fteqnently  there  is  not,  in  auy  single  instance  of  cause  and 

effect,  anything  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  ne- 

ceamary  connection.'  t     This  is  the  whole  of  Iiis  theory.     His 

explanation  of  our  belief  in  power,  or  necessary  connection, 

■  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  habit. 

r  not  whether  Hume  ever  read  Glanvill's  Scepsis 

tiifiea.    The  title  was  one  to  attract  him.     At  any  rat«, 

jirill  had  clearly  enough  stated  Hume's  theory,  e.  g.  *  All 

wledge  of  caoses  ia  deductive ;  for  we  know  of  none  by 


■  Jinx:  %»£n.  «/  Ityir.  io\.  ii.  p.  ISl. 


t  &«y.,  . 
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simple  intuition,  but  through  the  mediation  of  their  eflFects. 
So  that  we  cannot  conclude  anything  to  be  the  cause  of 
another  h'lf  frnm  iU  continually  accompanying  it;  for  the 
ca  H^ality  itself  is  insen^fible.^  Malebranche  had  also  anticipated 
him  ;  and  so  had  Hobbes.  The  language,  indeed,  of  the  latter 
is  so  similar  to  the  language  employed  by  Hume  that  I  agree 
with  Dugald  Stewart  in  suspecting  Hume  to  have  borrowed  it 
from  Hobbes.  *"  What  we  call  experience/  says  Hobbes,  *  is 
nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  have  been 
followed  by  what  consequents.  .  .  .  No  man  can  have  in  his 
mind  a  conception  of  the  future,  for  the  future  is  not  yet ; 
but  of  our  conceptions  of  the  past  we  make  a  future,  or  rather 
call  past  future  relatively.  Thus,  after  a  man  has  been 
accustomed  to  see  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  con- 
sequents, whensoever  he  seeth  the  like  come  to  pass  to 
an^-thing  he  had  seen  before,  he  looks  there  shall  follow  it 
the  same  that  followed  then.' 

This  theory-  of  Causation  has  been  hotly  debated,  partly 
because  of  the  *  consequences '  which  some  have  seen,  with 
alarm,  to  be  deducible  from  it  (for  opinions  are  judged  of 
more  by  their  supposed  consequences  than  by  their  reasoned 
truth) ;  partly  also  because  Hume  has  not  stated  it  with  the 
clearness  which  prevents  misunderstanding.  It  is  only  to 
the  latter  point  we  can  here  attend. 

When  Hume  asserts  that  experience  gives  no  intimation 
of  any  connection  between  two  events,  but  only  of  their  in- 
variable conjunction — when  he  says  that  the  mind  cannot 
perceive  a  causal  nexus,  but  only  an  invariableness  of  ante- 
cedence and  sequence,  he  is  contradicted,  or  seems  to  be,  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  readers.  They  declare  that,  over  and 
above  the  fact  of  sequence,  there  is  always  an  intimation  of 
povfer  given  in  every  causation,  and  this  it  is  which  distin- 
guishes causal  from  casual  sequence,— connection  from  mere 
conjunction.  The  fire  bums  paper  because  there  is  some 
power  in  the  fire  to  effect  this  change.  Mere  antecedence, 
even  if  invariable,  cannot  be  sufficient,  or  else  day  would  be 
the  cause  of  night,  the  flash  of  lightning  would  be  the  cause 
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he  thunder- peal.     SwiUlows  fly  close  to  the  earth  some 

i  while  before  the  raiii  fulls ;  but  no  one  supposes  the 

|it  of  the  swallows  causes  the  fall  of  the  rain.     In  every 

t  of  causation  there  must  be  an   element  of  power — a 

city  of  producing  the  observed  change — a  nexus  of  some 

■  and  above  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  bodies.     If 

I  cut  glass,  it  ha«  a  power  to  do  so ;  the  sharpest 

lOut  this  power. 

1  Hume's  antagonists.     Nor  do  I  think  they  are 
flj  answered  by  resolving  the  idea  of  power  into  mere 

iableness   of  antecedent   and   sequent ;    for  they  may 

P^^ly  that  the  '  invariableness '  itaelf  is  deduced  from  the 
idea  of  power :  we  believe  the  fire  will  invariably  bum  the 
papc-r  because  it  has  the  power  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a 
real  ueins  between  fire  and  the  combustion  of  paper ;  only 
<m  BQch  a  belief  can  our  expectation  of  the  future  resembling 
__  the  past  be  securely  founded. 

r*  The  ordinary  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  some- 
j  more  than  men?  antecedence  and  consequence  is  there- 
e  a  fact.  This  fact  Hume  and  others  admit.  Because  they 
t  perceive  the  power,  they  declare  that  we  have  no  right 
plxJiere  in  it.  Hnnie  insists  upon  the  impossibility  of  our 
seiring  power — of  our  perceiving  any  necessary  connec- 
i  between  two  evenU.  But,  say  those  who  oppose  this 
'  Although  we  cannot  jicrccive  the  power,  we  are 
(inved  to  belirve  in  it;  and  this  belief  is  not  a  matter  of 
cQstom,  but  ie  given  in  the  very  facts  of  consciousness.  Wo 
[(endive  thnt  name  power  is  at  work  producing  effects ;  the 
j/reeite  nature  of  this  power,  indeed,  we  cannot  perceive, 
because  wc  never  am  know  things  per  te.  When  a  spark 
igniten  gunpowder,  we  perceive  a  power  in  the  spark  to  ignite 
(fuupowder:  u'An(  that  power  is,  we  know  not ;  we  only  know 
it*  cffvcUi.  But  our  ignorance  is  equally  great  of  the  gun- 
IKiwden  tchiit  it  is,  we  know  not ;  we  only  know  its  appear- 
anccA  to  us.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  we  believe  in 
the  gunpowder  from  custom  (since  we  really  know  nothing 
Lit  p*r  tf)  us  that  we  believe  in  tjic  power  of  the  spark  to 
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ignite  guapowder  from  custom,  since  we  really  know  notliing 
of  powder  j>er  se.     We  know  nothing  per  «e.' 

I  have  marshalled  the  arguments,  with  as  much  force  as  I 
coidd  muster,  into  so  small  a  field,  in  order  to  bring  into 
appreciable  distinctness  the  source  of  the  opposition  to 
Hume's  theory  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  no  doctrinal 
distrust  towards  it.  Before  attempting  an  elucidation  of  the 
difficulty,  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  the  groimds  of  our 
belief  in  causation.  As  it  is  a  fact  that  all  men  believe  in 
some  power  involved  in  every  causal  act,  we  have  to  ask,  Is 
that  belief  well  founded  ? 

Two  schools  at  once  present  themselves.  The  one  (that  of 
Hume)  declares  that  the  belief  has  no  good  grounds ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  custom.  If  I  believe  the  sun  will  rise  to-m6rrow, 
it  is  because  it  has  always  risen.  If  I  believe  that  fire  will 
bum  in  future,  it  is  because  it  has  always  burned.  From 
habit  I  expect  the  future  will  resemble  the  past :  I  have  no 
proof  of  it. 

The  other  school  declares  that  this  belief  in  causation  '  is 
an  intuitive  conviction  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.* 
Tliis  is  the  language  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  Dr.  Whewell 
would  have  us  admit  the  belief  as  a  fundamental  idea — a 
necessary  truth  independent  of  and  superior  to  all  ex- 
perience. 

Both  explanations  are  questionable.  Custom  or  habit  can 
essentially  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  because  our 
belief  is  as  strong  from  a  single  instance  as  from  a  thousand. 
*  Wlien  many  uniform  instances  appear,'  says  Hume,  *  and 
the  same  object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event,  we  then 
begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection.  We 
then  feel  a  new  sentiment,  to  wit,  a  customary  connection  in 
the  thought  between  one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and 
this  sentiment  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.' 
This  is  manifestly  wrong.  A  single  instance  of  one  billiard- 
ball  moving  another  suffices  to  originate  the  'sentiment,' 
without  further  repetition.  Nor  is  there  more  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  belief  depends  on  '  conviction  of  the  future 
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membling  the  post ; '  this  explanation  assumes  that  the 
Kencral  idea  precedes  the  particular  idea.  When  we  beliere 
^h»t  siuiilar  effects  will  IbUow  whenever  the  same  causes  are 
cq>eratiott — when  we  believe  that  6re  vrill  bum,  or  that  the 
,  will  rifle  to-mon-ow — we  are  simply  believing  in  our  ae- 
•nee,  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  help  believing  in  our 
rience :  that  is  irresistible :  but  in  this  belief,  the  idea  of 
!r  past  or  future  does  not  enter.  I  do  not  believe  that 
will  bum  because  1  believe  that  the  future  will  resemble 
pBst ;"  but  simply  because  my  experience  of  fire  is  that  it 
—that  it  has  the  power  to  bum.  Take  a  simple  illus- 
in,  tririaJ,  if  you  will,  but  illustrative : — A  child  is  pre- 
1  with  a  bit  of  sugar :  the  sugar  is  white,  of  a  certain 
V  and  is  solid ;  his  experience  of  tlie  sugar  is  confined 
these  properties :  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth ;  it  is  sweet, 
Bant :  his  experience  is  extended ;  the  sugar  he  now 
rrrt  (knows)  to  be  sweet  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  white 
I  solid.*  Thus  far  experience  is  not  transcended.  Some 
I  later,  another  piece  of  sugar  is  given  him.  Is  it  now 
SBsary  for  him  to  have  any  '  iiitnitive  conviction  that  the 
le  will  resemble  the  past ' — any  fundamental  idea  inde- 
dent  of  experience — to  make  him  believe  that  if  he  puts 
BOgar  in  his  mouth  it  will  taste  sweet  P  Not  in  the  least : 
belioYCS  it  is  sweet,  because  he  knows  it  is  sweet — because 
experience  of  sugar  is  that  it  w  sweet.  By  no  effort 
]  lio  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  its  sweetness,  because 
tneaa  forms  an  integral  part  of  his  idea  of  the  sugar. 
W«  may  say  of  the  sun's  rising :  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
idea  of  the  son.  So  of  one  billiard-ball  putting  a  second 
notion  :  onr  experience  of  billiard-balls  is  that  they  put 
Ik  other  in  motion. 

A  vlU  pxrhkp*  wv.m  aCmuge  tlut  va  abanlU  selH-t  BTi>etneM  m  >n  ouisple 
f  lion  Wb  vIkIoI  it  for  ila  ■i^Ip1i<^it<r,  No  one  will  dmij  that  iIid  Uate 
M4Bt**  ia  aa  much  an  rSrcl  nowJ  hj  ih'  ingM  u  pniti  ie  an  pAvC  (aUHcd  by 
VaA  tiMipIo  »t«  kpl  t4>  OTEfluok  Ihiil  nuiaCJaii  ia  tlin  niiull  uf  tliv  proprrtiot 
■  bodj  •Ming  u(oa  thr  propertin  of  luolbrr.  Tlwy  iroaUl  call  HwecUiiva  ■ 
f  Im  tuptr :  bnl  tJM  motigit  ot  k  btUiud^tall  Uirf  bb;  i»  eatatd  by  ukUmt 
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Custom  has  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  the  belief.  K 
we  had  only  one  experience  of  fire — if  we  saw  it  only  once 
applied  to  a  combustible  substance — ^we  shoidd  believe  that 
it  would  bum,  because  our  idea  of  fire  would  be  the  idea  of 
a  thing  which  bums.  Custom  has  however,  secondarily, 
some  influence  in  correcting  the  tendency  to  attribute 
properties  to  things.  Thus,  a  child  sees  a  friend  who  gives 
him  an  apple.  The  next  time  the  friend  comes  he  is  asked 
for  an  apple,  because  the  idea  of  this  friend  is  of  a  man  who, 
amongst  other  properties,  has  that  of  giving  apples.  No 
apple  is  given,  and  this  idea  is  destroyed.  Similarly,  when 
all  our  experience  of  things  is  confirmatory  of  our  first  ex- 
perience, we  may  say  that  habit  or  custom  induces  us  to 
attribute  certain  eflfects  to  certain  causes.  When  our  sub- 
sequent experience  contradicts  our  first  experience,  we  cease 
to  attribute  those  effects  to  those  causes  which  we  first 
experienced ;  this  is  only  saying  that  our  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  destroyed  or  altered  the  idea  we  formed  at  first. 

Remark  how  much  confusion  is  spread  over  this  subject 
by  the  inconsiderate  introduction  of  the  word  belief.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  a  man  believes  thst  fire  will  bum  him  if 
he  puts  his  finger  in  it ;  he  knows  it.  He  will  believe  that 
it  has  burned  some  one  else — ^he  will  believe  in  a  proposition 
you  make  about  fire,  belief  being  the  assent  to  proposi- 
tions :  but  to  talk  of  his  believing  that  sugar  will  be  sweet, 
when  he  knows  it  is  sweet,  when  he  cannot  think  of  it  other- 
wise than  as  sweet ;  or  that  fire  will  bum  when  he  knows  it 
bums,  is  as  improper  as  to  say  that  he  believes  himself  cold 
when  he  feels  cold. 

Only  fix)m  this  improper  use  of  the  word  belief  could  the 
theory  of  fundamental  ideas,  or  of  *  an  intuitive  conviction 
that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,'  have  stood  its  ground 
for  a  moment.  It  the  proposition  *  Fire  will  bum  paper  * 
were  put  to  any  one,  he  would  unquestionably  believe  it, 
because  he  has  no  other  knowledge  of  the  fire  than  of  its 
burning  properties.  The  proposition  is  as  evident  to  him  as 
that  two  and  two  mnke  four.     Although,  therefore,  he  may 
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1  to  believe  in  the  proposition,  '  Fire  will  bum  paper,' 
IcaDQot  properlj  be  said  to  aet  upon  belief  when  he  at- 
ppto  to  light  paper :  he  acta  upon  his  knowledge.  Meta- 
08  argue  as  if  the  belief  in  the  immediate  result  of 
1  were  a  belief  in  eomc  implied  proposition  about  the 
f  of  nattire.  It  is  really  a  reliance  upon  experience ; 
ig  more, 
must  distinguish  between  belief  in  existence,  and 
I  propositions.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  man 
I  in  his  own  existence,  aa  if  that  were  a  belief  in  a 
sition.  But  though  a  man  cannot  believe  in  his  own 
exwt^Dce,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  t«  con- 
I'^ive  himaelf  as  non-existent,  he  may  believe  that  he  will 
«;xist  eternally,  because  that  is  a  proposition,  the  converse 
of  which  is  conceivable  and  maintainable. 

The  primordial  act  of  all  thinking  whatever,  is,  as  I  have 
ox|)Uined  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  History,  the  making 
jifffumt  to  tlie  mind  of  what  is  abfcnt  from  the  sense ;  and 
Ibis,  which  connects  all  intellectual  phenomena  into  one 
class,  renders  the  accurate  demarcation  of  them  sometimea 
impogsibl<^,  so  insensibly  does  the  one  pass  into  the  otiier. 
Thus  when  I  say,  'I  see  it  has  rained,'  because  the  wet 
strMtfl  make  me  infer  that  the  wetness  was  caused  by  rain, 
my  assertion  is  grounded  on  a  mental  re-presentation  of  the 
absent  occurrence,  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  I  infrr  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  before  me,  or 
petxtim  that  the  flower  in  Julia's  hair  ia  a  rose,  or  beJieve 
that  the  paper  she  holds  close  to  the  candle  will  infallibly 
if^it«  if  paper  and  flame  come  in  contact.  In  each  case 
till!  inference,  perception,  or  belief,  is  the  re-presentation  of 
lact«  foniierly  present  in  my  experience  of  rain,  sugar,  roses, 
and  candles.  Whenever  I  forget  any  of  the  attendant  facts, 
Le.  Iiul  to  make  them  present,  I  can  oidy  form  an  incom- 
plete conception  of  tlic  thing  about  which  I  reason,  or  infer. 
Bad  logic  in  imperfect  re-presentation.  In  proportion  to 
the  comjdextty  of  a  proposition  will  be  the  liability  to  error, 
bocaoae  of  the  liability  to  sofier  some  of  the  attendant  facts 
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to  drop  out  of  sight.  Thus  the  proposition  *  Fire  will  bum 
paper '  is  so  simple,  and  accordant  with  daily  experience, 
that  assent  to  it  is  instantaneous;  but  the  proposition 
*  Human  life  may  extend  over  two  centuries  *  is  one  implying 
so  many  facts  which  cannot  be  made  present  to  the  mind, 
because  not  lying  within  fiimiliar  experience,  that  instead 
of  assent  it  produces  denial,  or  at  least  doubt,  which  is 
suspension  of  belief,  which  again  is  the  confessed  inability 
to  make  all  the  facts  present  to  the  mind.  That  *  two  and 
two  make  four '  is  the  immediate  and  irresistible  conclusion 
of  every  educated  man ;  neverilieless,  this  very  man  would 
pause  before  assenting  to  the  proposition  *  Eight  times  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  make  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,'  because  he  would  have  to  make  present  to 
his  mind  the  successive  steps  of  the  calculation,  and  this 
would  demand  an  efifort,  great  in  proportion  to  his  want  of 
familiarity  with  calculations. 

In  spite  of  this  identity  of  belief  and  perception,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  perspicuity  of  discussion  to  discriminate  the 
two,  and  I  propose  therefore  to  restrict  the  term  belief  to  the 
assent  to  propositions,  and  demarcate  it  from  those  direct 
inferences  which  are  made  in  the  presence  of  objects  and 
have  reference  to  them.  I  would  say,  we  bf^lieve  in  the  pro- 
position *  Fire  bums,'  but  know  that  the  paper  about  to  be 
thrust  into  flame  will  ignite.  Such  a  discrimination  of  terms 
will  be  found  useful  in  discussing  causation.  We  shall  thus 
see  in  what  respect  assent  to  a  proposition,  complex  in  its 
elements,  diflfers  from  the  *  practical  belief  of  mankind  in 
particular  facts — we  shall  separate  the  belief  of  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  proposition  *  Every  effect  must  have  a  caose/ 
from  the  belief  of  the  child  that  the  fire,  which  yesterday 
burned  paper,  will  bum  it  to-day.  Both  belie&  are  grounded 
on  and  limited  by  experience;  but  the  experience  of  the 
philosopher  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  child  by  its 
greater  accumulation  of  analogous  fiEicts.  The  'necessity' 
and  *  universality '  which,  according  to  Kant,  distinguish  the 
philosophical  concept,  and  raise  it  above  experience,  will 
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be  oonsidered  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  if  we 
liave  reduced  belief  in  causatiou  (or  in  power)  to  experience 
ff  a.  dirwrt  kind,  no/  eeparable  from  auy  other  intellectual 
met,  bat  allied  to  all  other  acts  in  being  the  mentaJ  re-pre- 
sentation of  phenomena  formerly  present  in  experience,  Ajid 
ih'ia  will  help  iis,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  the  combatants  who 
qmurel  over  the  idea  of '  power '  in  causation. 

Thus  while  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  one  party  that  be- 
tween two  eventa,  named  respectively  cause  and  effect,  no 
nerus  is  perceived  by  ua,  over  and  above  the  mei*e  fact  of 
antecedence  and  seqnence ;  and  that  therefore  Hume  is  right 
in  saying — '  we  only  perceive  this  antecedence,  and  do  not 
l>erceive  the  causal  link;'  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
maintained,  Hmt  between  those  two  events  there  is  a  specific 
rdaiion,  a  something  which  makes  the  one  succeed  the  other, 
caosing  this  particular  effect  rather  than  another  ;  and  this 
atibUe  link  it  is  which  is  the  nexus  contended  for;  this 
^^elation  it  is  which  distinguishes  a  causal  act  from  one  of 
^nocidental  sequence.  There  must  be  a  peculiar  relation 
^-  existing  between  oxj'gen  and  metals,  otherwise  metals  never 
oonld  be  uxidised.  The  oxidation  of  iron  is  an  effect  like  the 
ignition  of  paper ;  but  it  is  an  effect  producible  only  through 
■  specific  relation  or  cause.  If  cause  is  a  Relation,  the  reason 
of  our  tnubilitj-  to  perceive  it  as  an  isolated  existence,  is  the 
inability  to  isolate  a  rektton  from  its  related  terms.  It  is 
not  an  object  that  can  be  presented  to  consciousness.  ^Vllat- 
erer  may  be  the  noumenal  existence  implied  by  the  Relatiou, 
oar  plionouenal  knowledge  must  ever  be  limited  to  the  mere 
recognition  of  related  terms.  To  say  that  we  cannot  perceive 
IhiA  Relation,  and  that  antecedence  and  sequence  are  all  that 
we  can  perceive,  is  only  saying  that  we  cannot  penetrate 
rond  phenomena  and  their  succeesious ;  but  this  is  no  more 
Jl^KMind  for  the  denial  of  a  causal  nexns,  than  it  is  for  tiin 
Itdaa  external  world. 

I  Ibingfl  necessarily  stand  related  to  all  other  things : 

I  tboM;  rtilatitins  are  obtruded  on  our  notice,  be- 

B  t2iej  pus  &»m  relations  of  (M>existence  into  relations  of 
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succession,  and  we  name  them  causes  and  effects ;  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  background  of  unremarked  coexist- 
ence, and  our  unsolicited  attention  overlooks  them;  we  do 
not  then  name  them  cause  and  effect.  The  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  I  see  before  me  as  marble,  suggests  to  me,  in 
its  inaction,  no  conception  of  power,  or  causation,  because 
my  attention  is  not  solicited  by  any  successive  relations ;  yet, 
if  I  had  witnessed  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the 
lime,  which  originally  caused  the  two  substances  to  unite 
and  form  marble,  the  passage  from  one  state  to  another 
would  have  suggested  the  idea  of  some  power  at  work.  It 
is  clear  that  there  must  be  relations  existing  between  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  lime,  which  cause  the  two  to  remain 
Tuiited,  as  we  see  them  in  marble.  We  do  not  see  these 
relations — we  do  not  therefore  see  the  cause — ^but  we  know 
the  cause  must  be  in  operation  all  the  while,  although,  in 
consequence  of  no  changes  taking  place,  we  are  not  solicited 
to  observe  the  operation.  Hence  it  is  that  only  successive 
phenomena  are  named  causal ;  and  hence  is  it  that  Hume 
was  right  in  saying  that,  in  a  last  analysis,  invariableness 
of  antecedence  and  sequence  is  all  that  experience  tells  us  of 
causation ;  although  he  did  not,  I  think,  state  this  position 
clearly,  nor  discern  its  real  basis. 

This  conception  of  Causation,  as  the  direct  Relation  between 
any  two  phenomena,  whether  coexistent  or  successive,  accords 
with  the  conception  that  what  is  called  the  effect  is  itself  but 
the  union  of  two  causes — the  oxygen  and  the  metal  co- 
operate to  form  an  oxide ;  the  group  of  facts  which  we  desig- 
nate as  the  antecedent,  combines  with  the  group  of  facts 
called  the  sequent;  rs  when  we  say  that  *  Henry  L 
died  of*  eating  lampreys;'  by  which  we  mean,  that  in 
a  certain  condition  of  his  organism  the  introduction  of 
lampreys  was  the  antecedent  to  a  whole  series  of  sequences 
terminating  in  death ;  although  we  are  }>erfectly  aware  that 
the  lamprey  was  not  the  ^  cause,'  but  only  one  integer  in  the 
sum  of  causes.  The  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  true  cause  is 
this  very  complexity  of  relations :  only  when  we  can  be  said 
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to  know  all  the  elements  of  a  group,  can  we  isolate  one  to 
eitiinate  its  influence. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties 
on  this  perplexing  question,  and  for  all  farther  discussion 
most  refer  to  Mr.  Mill's  chapter  in  his  System  of  Logic, 
wliere  however  there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  me  quite 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  he  upholds.  I  allude  to  his  strictures 
on  the  dogma  cessante  cavsd  cessat  et  effectvs.  '  A  coup  de  soleil 
gires  a  man  a  brain-fever :  will  the  fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he 
is  moved  out  of  the  sunshine  ?  A  sword  is  run  through  his 
body :  must  the  sword  remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he 
may  continue  dead?'^  Surely  this  argument  is  tenable 
only  by  those  who  confound  a  cause  with  the  whole  group  of 
conditions  which  precede,  and  the  effect  with  the  whole 
group  of  conditions  which  succeed;  and  is  not  tenable  by 
those  who  hold  that  cause  and  effect  are  simply  antecedent 
and  sequent.  The  solar  rays  striking  on  the  man's  head 
produce  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  the  antecedent  to  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  brain,  which  becomes  a  brain-fever;  instead  of  one 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  we  have  here  a  series  of  such 
successions ;  and  if  we  could  analyse  the  various  stages  of 
the  sunstroke,  we  should  find  that  each  effect  did  cease  on 
the  cessation  of  the  cause ;  indeed,  if  an  effect  be  nothing 
bat  the  sequent  of  an  antec^ent — and  not  the  product  of 
some  creative  power  in  the  cause — it  must  depend  for  its 
existence  on  the  presence  of  the  antecedent. 

Hume's  Theory  of  Causation  set  Kant  speculating  on  the 
constituent  elements  of  cognition ;  but  before  we  follow  out 
the  development  of  Philosophy  in  that  direction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  the  further  development  of  Locke's  in- 
fluence in  other  directions. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  413,  first  ed. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 

Attempts  to  discover  the  mechanism  oj  psychological 
action  :  the  Setisational  School, 


CHAPTER  I. 

CO^^ DILL  AC. 

§  I.  Life  op  Condillac. 

ETIENNE  BONNOT,  who  became  Abb^  de  Condfllac,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1715.  His  life  was  passed  mainly 
in  study,  and  was  not  varied  by  any  of  those  incidents  which 
give  interest  and  romance  to  biography.  He  published  his 
first  work,  Essai  sur  VOrigine  des  CcynHoissances  Humaines,  in 
1746 ;  three  years  after,  his  Traite  des  Systhnes.  His  other 
works  followed  rapidly;  and  established  for  him  such  a 
reputation  that  he  was  appoiiiked  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  for  whose  instruction  he  wrote  the  Cours  d'Eiudes. 
In  1768  the  capricious  doors  of  the  Academic  Fran9aise  were 
opened  to  him ;  but  once  elected  a  member,  he  never  after 
attended  any  of  its  sittings.  He  published  his  Logique  in 
1 780,  a  few  months  before  his  death  ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
his  Lan^ue  des  Calculsy  published  in  1798. 

There  is  one  biographical  detail  of  interest,  though  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  alluded  to  by  anyone  except  Mr. 
Maurice,^  and  it  receives  fresh  interest  fix)m  the  point  of 
resemblance  it  suggests  in  the  lives  of  two  other  philosophers* 

■ 

*  Maubicb:  Modem  Vhifosnpky. 
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)  inflnence  of  a  woman's  mind  in  determining  the  later 

[ations  of  Angnste  Conite,  and  those  of  another  eminent 

iker,  still  living,  is  avowed  by  them ;  a  similar  influence 

karowed  with  equal  candour  and  almost  equal  enthusiasm 

f  Condiilac  in  the  case  of  Madlle.  Ferrand,  to  whom  '  he 

the    illimiination    which     dispelled    his    prejudices.' 

I  regrets  her  loss,  and  the  imperfect  state   of  his  work 

deprived   of  Iier   revision.      The    merit,   if   there    be 

ait,  he  ascribes  to  her.     '  Les  vnes  les  plus  fines  qn'il 

nferme  sont  dues  a  la  justesse  de  son  esprit  et  a  la  vivacity 

p  eon  imagination.     Elle  sentit  la  n&essit^  de  considerer 

irement  uos  sens,  de  distinguer  avec  precision  les  id^s 

I  nuns  devons  a  chacun  d'eux,  et  d'observer  avec  quels 

progT^s   ils   B'instruiBent,   et   comment   ils   se   prfitent    dea 

8  mutnels.'  * 


§    n.    CONDILLAO'S    StATEM. 

'  "We  have  seen  how  Idealism  and  Scepticism  grew  out  of 

e  doctrines  respecting  the  origin  of  knowledge.     We  have 

r  to  see  the  growth  of  the  Sensational  School. 

[  The   Bucceaa   which   Locke   met  with   in   France  is  well 

For  a  whole  century  the  countrymen  of  Descartes 

botlcd  the  English  philosopher,  little  suspecting  how  that 

iloaophcr  would  have  disclaimed  their  homage,  could  lie  have 

Condiilac  is  the  acknowledged  representative 

t  XiOcke  iu  France.     When  his  first  work,  entitled  Ee»ai  aur 

t  4t*  Cunnintuancfg  Hummru^a,   appeared    he    had    no 

>ttoii  of  idmpli^'ing  Locke  by  reducing  all  Knowledge  to 

istion.     He  was  a  modest  disciple,  and  laid  down  as  the 

ntal  principle  that  '  sensations  and  the  operations 

I  tnind   are  the   materials    of   all    our   knowledge — 

which  rt'flection  seta  in  action  by  seeking  their 

tDbinntioRB  and  relations.'     (Chap.  i.  (  b.) 

I  In  1754  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  the  TratU  det  Ben- 

In   it  he  quitd   Locke   for  Oaasendi  and  Hobbes. 

e  chief  object  of  this  work,'  he  says,  '  is  to  show  how  nil 

■   TVoiYJ  ia  Smtatumt,  ^  IS-ifi. 
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our  knowledge  and  all  our  faculties  are  derived  from  the 
senses,  or,  to  speak  more  acenratelj,  from  sensations.'  The 
inclusion  of  'our  faculties/  as  well  as  our  ideas,  in  this 
sensuous  origin  is  however  due  entirely  to  Condillac.  Hobbes 
never  thought  of  such  a  *  simplification.'  The  divergence 
from  Locke  is  obvious :  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  ideas, 
recognised  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding y  it  assumes 
one  source  only — Sensation ;  instead  of  mind,  with  certain 
elementary  faculties,  it  assumes  one  elementary  faculty — ^that 
of  Sensibility — out  of  which  all  the  faculties  are  evolved  by 
the  action  of  external  objects  on  the  senses.  Nor  was  this 
a  mere  slip  of  Condillac 's  pen  :  the  principle  is  radical ;  it 
constitutes  the  i)eculiarity  of  his  system.  Speaking  of 
various  philosophers,  and  quoting,  with  praise,  the  maxim 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  *  Nothing  is  in  the  intellect 
which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses,'  he  adds,  *  Inmie- 
diately  after  Aristotle  comes  Locke;  for  the  other  philo- 
sophers who  have  written  on  this  subject  are  not  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Englishman  has  certainly  thrown  great 
light  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  left  some  obscuriiy.  .  .  •  AH 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  appeared  to  him  to  be  innate 
qualities,  and  he  never  suspected  they  might  be  derived  from 
sensation  itself. 

'  Locke  is  the  first,'  he  says,  *  who  remarked  that  the  in- 
quietude caused  by  the  privation  of  an  object  is  the  principle 
of  our  actions.  But  he  makes  the  inquietude  bom  of  desire, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  contrary.  ...  It  remained  therefore  to 
show  that  this  inquietude  is  the  first  principle  given  to  us  by 
the  habits  of  touching,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  comparing, 
judging,  reflecting,  desiring,  loving,  hating,  fearing,  hoping, 
willing ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  from  this  arise  all  the  habits 
of  the  soul  and  body. 

^  Locke  distinguishes  two  sources  of  ideas,  sense  and 
reflection.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  recognise  but  one ; 
first,  because  reflection  is  in  its  principle  nothing  but  sensa- 
tion itself;  secondly,  because  it  is  less  a  source  of  ideas  than 
a  canal  through  which  they  flow  from  sense. 
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I*  This  mexactitnde,  slight  as  it  may  eeem,  haa  tlirown 
ich  obscurity  over  his  system.  He  contents  himself  with 
x>giiuing  tliat  the  soul  perceives,  thinks,  doubts,  believes, 
p,  wills,  reflects ;  that  we  are  couviuced  of  the  existence 
Ktheae  operations,  because  we  find  them  in  ourselves,  and 
pBJ  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge ;  but  he 
1  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  discovering  their  origin,  and 
r  principle  of  their  generation, — he  did  not  suspect  that 
itj  might  only  be  acquired  habits;  he  seems  to  have 
rded  them  ae  innate,  and  he  says  only  that  they  may  be 
I  by  exercise.'  * 
I  This  is  far  enough  from  Locke,  who  would  have  been 
d  to  hear  that '  judgment,  reflection,  the  passions — in  a 
,  all  the  fkcultieH  of  the  mind — are  nothing  but  scnsoiiWi 
iftuA  tratu/omu  itself  differently  (qui  se  transforme  diiferem- 

leol)-' 

[  Those  who  are  curious  to  see  how  sensation  transforms 
f  into  these  faculties  may  read  Condillac's  account.  '  If 
1  multitude  of  sensations  operate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
'  degree  of  vivacitj',  or  nearly  so,  man  is  then  only  au 
litnol  that  feels;  experience  sotiices  to  convince  us  that 
ten  the  multitude  of  impressions  takes  away  all  activity 
L  the  mind.  Bnt  let  only  one  sensation  subsist,  or  with- 
t  eAtirely  dismissing  the  others,  let  us  only  diminish  their 
m  i  the  mind  is  at  once  occupied  more  particularly  with 
■tion  which  preserves  its  vivacity,  aiul  ihal  gennalum 
mfion,  without  its  being  necessary  for  us  to  sup- 
\e  in  the  mind.  If  a  new  sensation  acquire 
m—tir  TiTacity  than  the  former,  it  will  become  in  its  turn 
ftttentioii.  But  the  greater  the  force  which  the  former  had, 
the  de^Mir  the  tmt>ression  made  on  us,  and  the  longer  it  is 
preserved.  Experience  proves  this.  Our  capacity  of  sensation 
is  theivfore  divided  into  the  sensation  we  have  had,  and  the 
.  which  we  now  hare ;  we  perceive  them  both  at 


•  Ertnit  raitBUKi  dn   TVnifJ  itt  SnuaUont; 
ir.  13.   OsaBpwv:  aaanfrfOr^f ^^OirnMUM 
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once,  but  we  perceive  them  differently :  the  one  seems  as 
past,  the  other  as  present.  The  name  of  semation  designates 
the  impression  actually  made  upon  our  senses ;  and  it  takes 
that  of  memory  when  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  sensation 
which  has  formerly  been  felt.  Memory  is  only  the  trans- 
formed sensation.  When  there  is  double  attention  there  is 
comparison  ;  for  to  be  attentive  to  two  ideas,  and  to  compare 
them,  is  the  same  thing.  But  we  cannot  compare  them 
without  perceiving  some  difference  or  some  resemblance 
between  them :  to  perceive  such  relations  is  to  judge.  The 
acts  of  comparing  and  judging  are  therefore  only  attention ; 
it  is  thus  that  sensation  becomes  successively  attention, 
comparison,  judgment.' 

If  ever  the  epigram  of  Leibnitz,  nisi  ipse  intellectusy  could 
be  used  as  an  argument,  it  would  be  against  such  a  system  as 
this.  Although  Condillac's  superficial  plausibility  captivated 
Europe  for  a  time,  there  was  a  speedy  reaction,  springing 
from  men's  consciousness  that,  however  Condillac  might 
name  the  phenomena,  a  real  distinction  existed  in  fact.  He 
was  quite  consistent.  He  considered  that  judging,  comparing, 
numbering,  imagining,  wondering,  having  abstract  ideas, 
having  ideas  of  time  and  number,  knowing  general  and 
particular  truths,  are  only  different  ways  of  attending ;  all 
our  passions  are  different  ways  of  desiring ;  and  as  attention 
and  desire  are  words  of  feeling,  it  is  clear  that  sensation 
*  enveloppe  toutes  les  facult^s  de  Tfime.* 

Now  the  first  objection  which  must  be  raised  against  this 
system,  though  it  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  raised,  is  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  very 
Mind  which  it  proceeds  to  deny.  Condillac  is  called  a 
materialist,  because  careless  readers  or  uncandid  antagonists 
have  overlooked  his  plain  and  repeated  statements  of  his 
belief  that  there  is  a  soul  in  the  body,  and  that  the  sensa- 
tions are  only  the  occasional  causes  of  mental  operations.* 

*  *  .Tc  (lis  la  cause  occtmonnelle,  parcoque  les  flensations  sont  les  modifieationi 
propn'R  (Ic  r^mc,  ct  que  les  organes  n'en  penyent  6tre  que  Toccasion.*  TVaiU  im 
StfiMtiom,  p.  61. 
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e  recognises  the  power  of  the  mind  fo  acquire  ideiLs 
I  independently  of  sense ;  which  will  be  the  caae  in  a 
e  life.  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  of  Vdme,  ae  an  existing 
,  a  mere  make-believe  phraae.  The  activity  of  the  eoul, 
WQeation  itself,  is  always  presupposed  by  him.  Thus,  in 
s  statue,  each  sensation  calls  forth  judgment,  com- 
ire ;  and  yet  CondiUac  pretends  that  these  faculties 
I  forth  are  only  the  sensation  itself  transformed ; 
■rrer  he  may  name  the  process,  the  process  itseli'  in 
t  differs  from  that  described  by  Locke,  who  also 
ight  that  the  mind  exercised  its  faculties  on  materials 
shed  by  sense. 
,  while  he  pretends  to  evolve  all  knowledge  and  all 
e  Acuities  out  of  sensation  and  the  transformations  of  sen- 
tion  (which  is  to  be  his  advance  on  Locke),  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  in  his  evolution  the  presence  is  tacitly  admitted 
of  those  very  faculties  which  are  said  to  be  evolved.  In  fact, 
he  confounds  the  faculties  with  the  operations  of  the  faculties. 
Nor  waa  tliere  any  alternative  for  him.  In  the  absence  of 
the  faculties  which  elaborate  sensations  into  perceptions, 
judgments,  reasonings,  the  senses  would  never  have  raised 
hifl  statue  above  the  condition  of  idiocy,  A  man  reduced  to 
e  sensations  would  be  like  the  pigeon  whose  cerebrum  is 
inoved,  senBitive  indeed,  but  incapable  of  memory,  judg- 
nt,  thought.  Condillac  was  therefore  forced  to  pre- 
^poee  the  existence  of  the  mental  faculties— the  transform- 
power.  To  say  that  sensations  themselves  were  the 
a  equivalent  to  saj-ing  that  exercise  is  the  faculty 
of  running.  The  child  cannot  run  until  he  has  learnt  to  use 
bis  limbs,  but  the  exercise,  in  which  this  is  learned,  does  not 
giro  him  the  limbs.  Condillac  was  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  we  are  not  bom  witli  our  mental  faculties  ready  deve- 
loped, any  more  than  we  are  bom  capable  of  running  at 
e ;  and  when  be  divined  this  truth  be  was  on  the  threshold 
1  important  inrostigation,  namely,  Dow  are  the  faculties 
rvloped?  but  he  was  unable  to  pursue  the  investigation, 
baring   a   right    Method.      Instead    of   biological,   he 
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pursued  verbal  analysis.  A  verbal  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
was  approximately  made,  and  this  was  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  analysis  of  organ  and  function. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  if  the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa 
as  to  knowledge,  and  is  not  even  pre-existent  as  faculty 
(according  to  the  metaphysicians)  or  as  organism  (according 
to  the  biologists),  if ,  in  a  word,  sensations  and  combinations 
of  sensations  create  both  knowledge  and  the  knowing  faculties, 
how  can  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  ?  How  is  it  that 
brutes  with  senses  resembling  our  own  have  minds  so  mark- 
edly distinguished  from  our  own?  The  sensations  of  the 
idiot  are  as  vivid  and  varied  as  those  of  a  rational  man ;  the 
differences  arise  in  the  cerebrations  of  the  two.  Condillac  felt 
the  force  of  the  objection  respecting  brutes,  and  attempted 
to  elude  it,*  first  by  asserting  that  brutes  had  less  perfect 
sensations  of  touch,  *  et  par  cons^uent  il  ne  sauroit  6tre  pour 
elles  la  cause  occasionnelle  de  toutes  les  operations  qui  se 
remarquent  en  nous ; '  and  secondly,  by  assuming  that  the 
^  soul  of  brutes  was  of  an  essentially  different  order  from  that 
of  man.'*  To  the  first  we  reply,  that  idiots  and  apes  have 
the  perfect  sense  of  touch,  without  the  perfection  of  mind 
assumed  as  following  from  it ;  to  the  second,  that  it  is  a  mere 
evasion  of  the  difficulty. 

Finally,  if  Sensation  is  the  origin  and  end  of  all  mental 
faculty,  how  is  it  that  men  of  vivid  sensuous  activiiy  aie  not 
also  the  men  of  powerful  intellect,  which  they  notoriouBly 
are  not ;  how  can  such  a  case  as  that  of  Laura  Bridgman 
be  explained  9 — a  girl  bom  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  yet  ma- 
nifesting unusual  and  varied  intellectual  activiiy.  The 
biologist  sees  no  difRculty  here ;  nor  does  the  ordinary  psy- 
chologist. The  one  sees  a  cerebral  organism  with  its  inherited 
aptitudes,  ready  for  its  work ;  the  other  sees  a  Mind,  with  its 
constituent  faculties.  But  the  sensationalist  has  no  sach 
refuge.  Unless,  indeed,  he  belongs  to  that  biological  school 
which  traces  the  development  of  Sensibility  throughout  the 
animal  series,  and  notes  the  derivation  of  the  fieunilties  from 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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■"  r^aaic  dcrelopmente,  so  that  what  was  simple  sensation  at 
:  r^t,  yrailiially  becomes  identified  with  the  form  of  Sensibility 
;..TiiiJar  to  cerebration.  It  was  no  eiich  idea  as  this,  how- 
-ver,  which  guided  Condillac.  He  saw  that  sensation  was 
■lie  oriijin  of  all  mental  phenomena;  and  not  seeing  how  the 
t-icnitiea  could  be  identical  with  senHation,  he  really  pre- 
irupposi^]  their  existence  while  proclaiming  them  to  be  only 
t  raiiii  format  ions. 

I  said  that  verbal  analysis  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
biological  analysis.  This  points  to  a  peculiarity  in  Con- 
dillac's  system.  It  was  hie  merit  to  have  seen,  and  clearly 
exhibited,  the  immense  influence  exercised  by  language 
iiTcr  thought.  It  was  his  mistake  to  have  exaggerated 
that  intlueuce,  and  to  have  drawn  the  conchision  that  a  per- 
fw.*t  science  is  only  a  perfect  language.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  a  science  is  perfect  its  language  will  be 
perfect  also ;  bat  Condillac  reverses  this,  and  says  that  we 
Mw  science  forming  itself  as  its  language  is  formed ;  and  in 
Biniplifying  language  we  render  the  science  more  facile. 
Herw  he  forget*  his  own  remark, '  Parceqne  nous  donnons  dea 
QOQiB  a  dea  choees  dont  nous  avons  une  idfe,  on  suppose  que 
notu  avous  une  id^  de  toutes  celles  auxquelles  nous  don- 
B  des  noms.'  t 

Words  are  Uie  signs  of  ideas,  and  language  is  a  means 

f  which  reMoning  is  carried  on,  not  the  reasoning  itself. 

!  alHrmii  that  without  names   we  should   have  no 

Aideas ;  but  the  reverae  is  true  ;  without  the  power  of 

1  we  should  never  need  the  names  which  are  only 

I  of  the  abstracts.     '  Si  nous  ne  raisonnons,'  he  says, 

'  qo'avec  1©  Bccours  de  ces  denominations,  c'est  une  nouvellu 

preaie  que  nous  ne  miaonnons  bien  ou  mal  que  parceqne 

-ootro  huigiie  est  bivn  ou  mal  faite.'     So  completely  did  ho 

UBvert  the  real  process  that  he  declared  the  art  of  reasoning 

^hm«  redaoed  lo  a  well-constructed  language,  '  because  the 

^B  *  *  tTn*  mUmb  UflD  tniU(i  o'tit  qu'otw  Unguc  bi*p  £»itr.*    i^n^m  dr*  Calailt, 
Kr     GoDp.(ip.  113.  IflS. 
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order  in  our  ideas  is  itself  only  the  subordination  existing  in 
the  names  given  to  genera  and  species.' 

Starting  on  the  false  supposition  that  a  verbal  analysis 
could  lead  to  anything  more  than  verbal  analysis,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  metaphysics  was  capable  of  the  same  precision 
as  geometry,  if  only  the  expressions  were  as  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  *  and  his  analysis  of  the  mind  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  a  man  may  seem  to 
say  a  good  deal  merely  by  naming  things  in  a  new  way.  Let 
any  one  examine  Condillac's  genesis  of  the  faculties,  and  he 
will  find  that  it  is  solely  a  process  of  naming. 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  show  that  under  the 
one  name  of  Sensation  he  includes  two  really  different  things, 
that  is  to  say,  two  phenomena  having  different  bases,  and 
although  allied  by  a  community  which  unites  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Sensibility,  nevertheless  these  two  are  as  rigidly 
to  be  demarcated,  in  virtue  of  their  specific  differences,  as 
any  other  two  phenomena.  Sensation  and  Ideation  are  two 
distinct  functions.  They  have  two  distinct  organs.  To 
speak  of  Cerebration  Or  Ideation  as  the  same  phenomenon 
exhibited  by  the  organs  of  Sense — to  call  an  idea  a  *  trans- 
formed sensation ' —  is  equivalent  to  calling  a  muscular 
motion  a  transformed  sensation.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  a  sensation  is  the  starting-point ;  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  the  starting-point  is  not  the  sequence.  A  sen- 
sation stimulates  a  muscle  into  action ;  a  sensation  stimulates 
the  Cerebrum  into  action.  The  Neurility  of  an  ingoing 
nerve  is  transformed  into  Sensibility  in  the  Centre,  and  again 
retransformed  into  Neurility  in  the  outgoing  nerve,  which 
again  is  transformed  into  Contractility  in  the  muscle.  This 
is  the  sequence,  as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  prove ;  and 
the  sequence  is  the  same  whether  the  final  phenomenon  be  a 
thought  or  an  action  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the 
one  case  the  Sensibility  of  a  Centre  is  reflected  on  the  Cere- 
brum, in  the  other  it  is  reflected  on  a  muscle.f 

*  EsMt  sur  t  Origine  des  Connaiasances,  p.  2. 
t  Physiology  of  Com7non  L(fe,  ii. 
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By  Sensation  therefore  must  be  underBtood  that  form  of 
r-^'usibility  which  belongs  to  the  organs  of  Sense — including, 
if  oonrae,  those  important,  but  generally  neglected,  sensi- 
■Uities  which  arise  from  the  Tiscera  and  from  muBCnlar 
I'tions.  The  Centres  of  these  are  the  various  sensory 
jTingliaat  tlie  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
witli  the  ganglia,  imbedded  in  tlie  spinal  cord. 

Is  Ideation  the  same  thing ':>  It  also  is  a  form  of  Seusi- 
biliiy* — the  i>eculiar  property  of  ganglionic  tissue — but  it  is 
■  gprfud  fiirm,  the  aetion  of  a  special  organ.  It  cannot  be 
ttepatated  from  sensation,  any  more  than  movement  can  be 
•epomted  from  sensation ;  but  that  it  is  the  action  of  a 
special  organ,  and  subject  to  special  laws,  suffices  to  demarcate 
it  from  the  activity  of  the  senses. 

The  error  of  Condillac  and  his  followers,  though  mainly 
due  tti  their  disregard  of  biological  method,  was  encouraged 
by  the  common  notion  that  ideas  are  only  faint  impressions, 
oflpies  of  sensations.  They  are  not  impressions  at  all.  Con- 
dillac says  that  an  idea  is  a  remembered  sensation,  and  this 
Ktaembrance  is  only  a  lesser  degree  of  vivaeity  in  the  sen- 
sation. The  idea  is  something  else ;  so  far  from  being 
the  sensation  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  not  the  sensation  at  all ; 
it  is  altogether  different  from  the  sensation.  Although  every 
tnun  who  ha«  experienced  tooth-aebe  can  have  a  very  distiuct 
idea  uf  it  (in  other  words,  he  can  think  of,  and  talk  of 
t'X'th-aehe),  we  defy  him  to  detect  in  his  idea  any  repetition 
r  the  feeling.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  sensation  is  the 
I  'pjdnct  of  A  distinct  part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  Senses ; 
\^!U»  ure  the  product  of  another  distinct  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  Cerebmm :  sensation  is  feeling,  thought  is 
,  U,i»kin.j. 

The  ambiguities  of  language  have  in  this  case  been  as- 
1  by  the  nature  of  our  sensations.     Thus  all  our  visual 

wnMtionii.  in  niHiii*™*  >Vtin>  it  rtoo."    Cmt- 

Tnn  cDunit)! :  liut  not  tlir  Mma  mamiret  if  tin.     Motion 

1  ■»  moiln  of  tiUl  activity,  btit  DO  one  BnppOMn  tliem  to  ba  llw 
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ideas,  inasmuch  as  they  assume  shape,  do  seem  like  faint 
sensations  ;  the  reason  is  that  although  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  hole  at  the  sun  and  to  think  of  it,  yet,  in  thinking, 
our  idea  corresponds  in  some  measure  with  our  sensation : 
the  idea  is  of  a  round,  yellow,  luminous  body,  and  is  not 
improperly  called  an  image  of  the  sun.  K  it  is  an  image  of 
the  sun,  we  easily  conclude  that  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  our 
sensation.  But,  in  the  case  of  other  senses,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty  in  detecting  the  error.  When  we  say  that  we  can 
recall  the  sensation  of  hunger,  we  verbally  confound  our  power 
of  thinking  a  thing  with  our  power  of  feeling  it.  There  is 
in  truth  a  generic  distinction  between  Thought  and  Sensa- 
tion, which  it  is  fatal  to  overlook ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
overlooked  but  for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  that 
much-abused  word  *  idea,'  instead  of  thought. 

I  do  not  believe  that  luider  normal  conditions  we  can 
recover  a  sensation,  but  only  the  ideal  sequence  of  the  sen- 
sation. Prof.  Bain,  who  of  aU  psychologists,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  has  approached  nearest  to  the  truth  here,  remarks,  that 
the  ^  exact  tone  of  feeling,  the  precise  inward  sensation  due 
to  a  state  of  hunger,  is  almost  irrecoverable  and  unimaginable 
in  a  state  of  comfortable  repletion.'  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly 
irrecoverable.  *  But,'  he  adds,  ^  the  uneasy  movements,  the 
fretful  tones,  the  language  of  complaint,  are  all  easy  to  recall; 
they  belong  to  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the  system  ;  and 
by  these  we  can  recover  some  portion  of  the  total  fact,  which 
is  also  just  about  as  much  as  we  can  communicate  to  a 
second  person.  The  digestive  state  for  the  time  being  rules 
the  tone  of  sensation  so  effectually,  that  we  cannot  by  any 
effort  restore  the  currents  due  to  an  entirely  opposite 
state ;  we  can  only  recover  the  more  revivable  accom- 
paniments.'* The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  simply  the 
impossibility  of  displacing  a  sensation  (e.  g.  that  of  repletion) 
by  an  idea.     The  sensation  of  hunger  was  due  to  a  peculiar 


*  Bain  :  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  Ist  ed.  p.  337.    (The  passage  is  omitted 
in  the  second  edition.) 
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■tunulas  of  the  nervons  system ;  so  long  3:8  tliat  stimitlas 
WS8  present,  the  sensation  was  present ;  when  another 
•tunulns  replaced  it,  another  sensation  succeeded,  but  in  the 
presence  of  that  stimulns  no  other  aensation  was  recoverable. 
The  *  revivable  accompaniments '  were  not  sensations,  but 
the  t^pfttc^s  of  sensations,  ideal  elements.  When  Prof.  Bain 
ciintrusta  the  sense  of  sight  with  the  sense  of  hunger,  and 
aaya  '  that  we  can  recover  a  picture  or  vision  of  fancy  almost 
iLS  exactly  as  we  saw  it,  though  not  so  strongly,*  and  thinks 
that  this  gives  to  the  sense  of  sight  its '  intellectual  chaiucter,' 
ho  appears  to  me  to  overlook  the  generic  distuietion  between 
Seosatiun  and  Thought,  a  distinction  which  Condillac  and 
bis  school  systematically  set  aside.  '  We  can  repossess  our- 
Bt'lvM,'  he  adds,  '  of  the  exact  scene  ob  it  lay  to  the  eye ;  in 
.  ii-l  fJie  teruation  ilgelf  i»  Ike  most  retainable  part  of  the  whole.' 
'  >'annot  but  think  tliat,  if  Prof.  Bain  will  reconsider  this 
t  ;:i4>iiu>ut,  he  Will  admit  that  the  sensation  itself  is  precisely 
tin-  p;\rt  which  ia  not  retainable,  not  recoverable ;  for  although 
th-.-  iiijitge  of  the  landscape  beheld  in  memory  is  like  the 
a'tiiiil  scene  which  we  gazed  upon — or,  in  mora  accurate 
langiiiigi',  although  we  are  similarly  affected  by  the  remem- 
brarii'i-  us  by  the  original  stimulns — this  is  because  landscape 
I  perception  is  constituted  by  a  variety  of  intellectual  infer- 
■bU  its  relations  of  space,  form,  solidity,  Ac,  being 
rely  ideal  elements,  and  these  only  are  the  elements  pre- 
.  in  the  remembrance,  the  actual  »enaations  not  being 
mt  at  all.  Wliat  therefore  is  recoverable,  is  the  purely 
1  pari  of  the  whole ;  what  is  irrecoverable,  the  aeuaational. 
Hrisely  a£  in  the  case  of  hunger :  we  can  recall  some  effcicta 
r  hunger,  oven  when  quietly  digesting  dinner,  but  we  can- 
t  recall  the  aensation  of  hunger  when  we  are  not  hungrj-, 
I  The  point  in  dispute  ia  so  important,  and  is  so  intimately 
mnd  np  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Sensational 
kA,  forming  indi»ed  the  battle-ground  of  all  paychological 
Wtrine,  that  we  must  consider  it  with  more  than  a 
slug  attention.  The  couf^iaiun  of  Sensation  with  Idea- 
is   Condillac's   systematic   error ;    but   it  ia  an    error 
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from  whicli   few,   if  any  writers,  even  of  the  spiritualist 
schools,  have  been  free.     Explicitly,  or  implicitly,  these  two 
phenomena  have  been  regarded  as  two  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.    The  rigorous  demarcation  of  Sensation  as  one  process, 
from  Cerebration  as  another  process— each  dependent  on  its 
separate  nervous  centre — will  be  found  in  no  psychological 
treatise.     Nevertheless  Comparative  Anatomy  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  independence  of  the  organs  of    Sense 
and   the   Brain ;   although   no    one  has  yet  succeeded   in 
detecting  the  true  relations  which  connect  these  indepen- 
dent centres,  and  make  them  act  together.     We  know  that 
the  Brain  is  as  much  an  additimi  to  the  organs  of  Sense  as 
these   organs  are  additions  to  the  nervous  system  of  the 
simpler  animals.     Low  down   in  the   animal  scale  we  can 
detect  no  trace  at  all  of  a  nervous  system ;  ascending  a  few 
steps,  we  detect  a  simple  ganglion  with  its  prolongations; 
ascending  higher,  we  detect  a  more  complex  arrangement  of 
ganglia,  and  rudimentary  organs  of  Sense ;  ascending  still 
higher  and  higher,  we  detect  more  complex  organs  of  Sense, 
and  a  rudimentary  Brain  ;  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  man,  with 
his  complex  organs  and  his  complex  Brain.     But  so  inde- 
pendent is  the  Brain,  that  even  in  the  human  species  cases 
occur  of  *  anencephalous  monsters,'  that  is  to  say,  children 
bom    >vithout    any   Brain  whatever;    and    these    children 
breathe,  suck,  crj'-,  and  struggle,  like  other  children. 

Granting  this,  wo  grant  that  the  functions.  Sensation  and 
Ideation,  are  as  independent  as  the  organs  of  which  they  are 
the  functions;  and  although  Ideation  is  organically  con- 
nected with  Sensation,  yet  ih  is  not  more  so  than  Muscular 
Motion  is  connected  with  Sopsation. 

It  is  customary  to  speaK  of  the  organs  of  Sense  as 
if  they  were  simple  organs ;  we  must  not  innovate  in  this 
matter,  although  we  find  it  needful  to  remind  the  reader 
that  each  special  sense  is  really  the  function  of  a  complex 
apparatus  of  organs.  The  apparatus  of  Sight,  for  example^ 
may  be  separated  into  at  least  three  parts: — 1st,  for  the 
reception  of  impressions  of  light ;  2nd,  for  the  transmission 
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B-tLose  impressions  (i.  e.  the  nerve  with  its  NeuriUty) ;  3pd, 
tLe  sensation  (i.e.  the  ganglion  with  its  Sensibility). 
fctb^  the  last  only  need  here  be  specially  considered,  and 
I  calle<I  the  Sentatioiutl  Cenire.  In  this  centre  the 
Ustinmlus  becomes  a,  sensation ;  from  this  centre  the 
a  IB  generally  (not  always)  propagated  to  the  Cerc- 
,  which  in  turn  may  propagate  the  influence  to  the 
r  glands. 
Every  sense,  whether  it  be  one  of  the  five  speciaJ  senses, 
\  of  the  so-called  *  organic  senses '  (such  as  those  of  the 
nentary  canal  and  of  muscular  activity),  has  it^s  own 
icial  centre,  or  senaorinm :  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
mi  for  assuming,  with  Unzer  and  Prochasta,  the  exist- 
I  of  any  one  general  sensorium,  to  which  these  all  con- 
verge ;  and  I  shall  speak  therefore  of  the  Sensational  Ctiitre* 
as  the  seats  of  sensations  derived  from  the  stimuli  witich 
act  on  the  organs  of  sense.  Considered  as  Sensational 
Centre!!,  (hey  arc  perfectly  independent  of  the  Brain;  they 
may  and  do  act  witliout  implicating;  the  Brain,  for  they  will 
act  when  the  Brain  is  absent ;  a  bird  deprived  of  its  cere- 
brum manifests  unequivocal  Bym]>tom8  of  being  sensitive  to 
light,  sonnd,  etc.  But  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organism 
these  eentres  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Brain ;  and 
the  stimuli  which  affect  them  directly,  indirectly  affect  the 
Bniin.  I'ight,  impinging  ou  the  retina,  determines  a  change 
the  optic  Sensational  Centre ;  this  change  is  usually 
IDpagttted  to  the  Cerebrum  ;  and  as  the  first  change  was  a 
lation,  HO  i^  the  second  an  idea ;  this  idea  may  excite 
ler  ideas,  or  it  may  be  so  faint  in  its  influence  as  to  be 
most  immediately  absorbed,  and  then  we  are  said  to  l>e 
sely  conscious '  of  the  sensation — meaning  tliat  we 
i(fht  very  little  about  it :  an  example  of  which  is  the 
attention  wo  pay  to  the  clock  striking  when  we  are 
1  in  study,  if  the  fact  is  indifferent  to  us ;  we  hear  it, 
t  do  not  think  of  it  the  next  Tnoment ;  if  on  the  other  hand 
B  striking  of  the  clock  is  not  indifferent  to  as,  the  various 
I  which  it  awakens  make  us  eminently  '  conscious  of 
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the  sensation.'  In  the  heat  of  battle,  a  sword  passes  through 
a  man's  arm,  and  nevertheless  the  wound  is  followed  by  no 
pain  or  *  consciousness  ; '  the  stimulus  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  propagated  from  a  Sensa- 
tional Centre,  and  thence  radiating  to  the  Cerebrum,  would 
have  roused  up  manifold  ideas,  namely,  of  consequences, 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  &c.,  is  prevented  firom  so 
radiating,  and  is  not  carried  beyond  the  Sensational  Centre. 
Not  only  can  we  have  sensations  without  being  conscious 
of  them — i.  e.  without  thinking  about  them ;  we  can  also 
think  with  perfect  freedom  when  all  the  Sensational  Centres 
(except  those  of  organic  life)  are  unaffected  by  any  external 
stimulus,  i.  e.  when  we  have  no  special  sensations.  We  do  so 
when  awake  in  bed  during  the  stillness  of  night :  the  senses 
are  in  repose,  the  Brain  is  active. 

Thus  is  the  independence  of  Ideation  and  Sensation  proved 
psychologically  and  anatomically ;   and  with  this  proof  we 
destroy  the  basis  of  Condillac's  doctrine.     But  even  on  other 
grounds  we  may  reject  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge. 
It  rests  on  two  positions ; — the  first  is  the  identification  of  aU 
knowledge  with  sensation ;  the  second  is  the  dogma  of  our 
faculties   not  being   innate.     The   first  is  the   doctrine  of 
Gussendi  and  Hobbes.     It  is  thus  stated  by  Diderot,  one  of 
Condillac's  most  celebrated  pupils : —  *  Every  idea  must  ne- 
cessarily, when  brought  to  its  state  of  ultimate  decompo- 
sition, resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture ; 
and  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has  been  intro- 
duced there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  proceeds 
out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical  or  must  be  able, 
in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  re-establish  itself  according 
to   its  sensible   archetype.      Hence   an  important  rule  in 
philosophy.   That  every  expression   which  cannot   find   an 
external  and  sensible  object  to  which  it  can  thus  establish 
its  afiinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.'  * 

This  is  true  enough,  and  has  already  been  insisted  on 
(p.  314) ;  but  although  ideas  have  their  origin  in  sensations 

*  Quoted  by  Dcoald  Stbwart,  Philosopkical  Euajftt,  p.  166. 
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'  are  not  themselvea  sensationB ;   they  are  formed  from 

Hktioiig,  bwt   are   not   sensible   pictures.     The   least  ex- 

puDce   is   sufficient   to   convince  us   tJiat  we  liave  many 

B  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  sensible  picture  whiit- 

(  or,  to  prevent  any  of  the  ambiguity  which  belongs  to 

t  word  *  idea,'  let  as  rather  say  we  have  many  thoughts 

b  cannot  be  reduced  to  pure  sensationB.     If  the  elements 

given   by  Sense,  they  are   combined  in  new  ways  by 

loaght.     We  can  think  of  virtue  or  goodness,  of  patriotism 

■■coundrelism,  without  being  able  to  form  mental  pictures 

I  these  ideas,  althongh   each  element  in  these  composite 

oleM  is  reducible  to  a  sensation. 

LlTow  for  the  second  point:   Condillac,  as  already  hinted, 

B  the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  important  truth  that 

OUT  /acuittes  are  not  innate — are  not  even  connate ;  but  he 

bnogled  in  attempting  to  trace  the  genesis  of  these  faculties. 

That  men  are  not  bom  with  the  powers  of  reasoning,  re- 

mtrmbering,  imagining,  is  a  proposition  which  will  meet  with 

very  little  credit  at  first.     A  little  experience  and  reflection, 

however,  show  us  that  as  the  baby  certainly  cannot  reason, 

nember,  or  ima^^e,  these  being  faculties   subsequently 

1  slowly  developed,  we   must  conclude  that  the  mental 

altiea  are  only  potentially  in  the  new-bom  child  (which  is 

ying  that  they  are  not  there  at  all.     See  I'roleifovutui  IV, 

*£).     Th«  baby  can  no  more  reason  than  he  can  talk.     He 

nu  to  do  both ;  and,  before  he  can  leam  them,  the  powers 

of  his  cerebrum  no  less  than  the  muscles  of  his  vocal  organs 

niut   grow,   \>e   developed,   and   strengthened   by  exercise. 

^Hbh  ia  no  more  born  with  reason  than  an  acorn  is  bom  an 

^Hk.     The  infant  and  the  acorn,  thongh  they  conbiiu  that 

Bnthin   them  which,    under  fitting   circumstances,   will   be 

developed  int«  reason  in  the  one,  and  foliage  in  the  other, 

(Huioot  be  said  t*)  have  as  yet  either  reason  or  foliage. 

This  important  distinction  is  obtmded  upon  onr  experi- 

ur  daily  ohsor^ation  of  children.     Condillac  has  the 

rit  t>f  having  seen  it  first ;  but  he  saw  it  very  Imperfectly, 

,  failed  altogetliiir  to  malie  any  gotvl  use  of  it.     As  an 
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example  :  He  who  told  us  that  our  faculties  were  not  iimate, 
but  were  *  acquired  habits,'  tells  us,  when  he  comes  to  the 
genesis  of  those  faculties,  that  they  spring  into  existence  at 
once — are  bom  fall-grown — the  acorn  suddenly  leaps  into 
an  oak.  Thus  his  famous  statue  has  Memory,  Judgment, 
Desire,  &c.,  as  soon  as  it  has  Sensations.  This  is  enough  to 
show  that  if  Cond  iliac  discovered  an  important  fact,  he  only 
stumbled  over  it,  and  knew  not  its  significance.*  Let  us 
hope  that,  if  England  is  to  produce  any  new  system  of 
Psychology,  this  most  important  point  will  not  be  over- 
looked :  the  growth  and  development  of  our  faculties  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Psychology,  as  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  organs  is  a  part  of  Biology.f 

But  although  Condillac  must  be  pronounced  wrong  in  his 
identification  of  Thought  with  Sensation,  the  attempt  itself 
was  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  had  the  effect  of  all  hypo- 
theses, in  giving  a  precise  direction  to  research.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  the  mind :  it  could 
not  succeed  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  discover  a  mechan- 
ism by  a  verbal  analysis  of  the  phenomena.  We  shall  see 
presently,  in  Hartley  and  Darwin,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
objective  study  of  the  mechanism ;  but  before  doing  so,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  exceptional  merits  of  Condillac, 
which  secured  for  him  an  European  renown. 

Above  all  praise  is  the  transparent  clearness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  painstaking  effort  to  condense  metaphysical 
mists  into  tangible  water.  It  was  an^unfortonate  day  for 
French  Philosophy  when — in  blind  reaction  against  doctrines 
which  were  misconceived,  and  therefore  shuddered  at — ^men 
relinquished  the  clear  language  of  the  18th  century  for 
the  vaporous  eloquence,  and  the  mystical  jargon,  which  dreads 
clearness  as  a  ghost  dreads   daylight.     The  descent  from 

*  The  only  person  who,  to  our  knowledge,  has  made  any  use  of  this  fSset  is 
Dr.  Beneke,  who  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his  whole  philosophy.  See  his  Netu 
Psychologie,  also  the  Lehrhuch  der  Psychologie  (Berlin,  1 845). 

t  Since  this  was  written  (1846)  Mr.  Hbrbbbt  SpBircER  has  expounded  tha 
development  of  the  faculties  in  his  very  remarkable  Principles  of  Ptjfckologtf  (1856). 
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s  to  Maine  di  BLmn  and  Victor  Cousin  is  immense ; 
rioration  of  French  Pkilosophy  liaa  accompanied 


my  excellent  remarks  and  acute  analyses  will  be  fonnd 
H  rery  readable  volomes.     I  would  direct  attention  to 
I  explanation  of  what   Leibnitz  and  Hamilton  have  em- 
sized  respecting   the   nnconecions   modiBcatious   of  the 
and   to  the  ingeuiona  account  of  Memory  as  the 
idency  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  to  vibrate  in  the  way  they 
(  formerly  vibrated :  '  on  a  des  ideea  dans  la  m^moire 
me  on  a.  dans  les  doigta   des  pieces  de  clavecin :   c'est 
e  que  le  cerveaii  a,  comine  tons  les  autres  sens,  la  facility 
I  se  muavoir  suivont  les  determinations   dont  il  s'est  fait 

D  habitude.'  f 

BAltbongh  Condillac  assuredly  ^vas  not  a  Materialist  in  the 
t  sense  of  that  term,  yet,  according  to  the  las  interpre- 
9  of  antagonists,  his  system  being  one  which  '  led  to ' 
bterioliBm  by  its  identification  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  and 
Il  with  movements  of  the  nerve  fibres,  the  world  has  dis- 
idit^  his  K>Iief  in  the  spirituality  of  the  soul.  Indeed, 
just  as  Descartes  practically  set  aside  all  reference  to  the 
Creator,  by  ex[Hinnding  a  system  of  the  universe  in  which 
only  matter  and  motion  were  iactors ;  so  did  Condillac  prac- 
tically set  aside  all  reference  to  a  spiritual  entity,  by  ex- 
pounding a  system  of  Psychology  in  which  only  sensation 
soil  ita  transformation  were  factors.  The  elimination  in 
vmch  cose  was  certain  to  be  made  by  successors,!  ^d 
although,  what  is  called  Materialism  I  hold  to  be  as  entirely 
ide  the  true  science  of  positive  Psychology,  as  the  doctrine 
'  vortices  '  is  besido  the  positive  science  of  Coamolog)-,  yet, 
1  buth  cn«es,  I  regard  the  fuiulamcntal  hvpothesis  in  the 
t  of  an  immense  advance.  Condillac  destroyed,  at  any 
I  for  a  time,  the  metaphysical  superstitions  respecting 
tntal  operations.     He   set   aside  the  imknowable   entity, 

■   Euoi  «or  tOriyint  Jrt  Omtiaimiictt,  pp.  iZ  iq. 

t  t-iogigitt,  eh.  a.  pp.  81  tj. 

I  8m  Uie  chipUron  Dutitit  db  Tbict,  hirthFr  on. 
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and  attaclied  himself  to  the  knowable  phenomena.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  supposed  moral  and  political  consequences 
deducible  from  his  mode  of  looking  at  phenomena,  Psycho- 
logy would  now  have  been  in  a  far  more  matured  condition ; 
but  terror  at  the  consequences  produced  a  reaction  against 
his  point  of  view,  and  thus  prevented  a  rectification  of  his 
errors,  and  a  development  of  his  method. 

Two  great  schools  of  Psychology  have  divided  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe :  that  of  Descartes,  starting  from  pure 
Thought,  and  employing  the  Deductive  Method;  and  that 
of  Locke,  starting  from  Sensation,  and  employing  the  In- 
ductive Method.  The  main  defect  of  the  first  has  been  the 
predominance  of  the  Subjective  Method,  which  has  led  to 
the  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  Thought,  and  all  its  mani- 
fold relations  to  the  external  medium.  The  main  defect  of 
the  second  has  also  been  a  too  great  reliance  on  this  Method, 
and  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  objective  relations. 
Occupied  with  the  spirituality  of  the  mind,  the  Cartesians 
have  attempted  to  deduce  conclusions  from  their  conceptions 
of  a  spiritual  substance.  The  rival  school,  taking  an  opposite 
point  of  departure,  has  been  too  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  senses,  and  has  confounded  Sensation  with  Thought 
The  Scotch  School  of  Psychologists  attempted  a  compromise ; 
but  having  failed  to  see  that  Psychology  was  a  branch  of 
Biology,  continued  to  employ  the  old  Subjective  Method — 
with  what  results  we  shall  see. 

The  doctrine  of  transformed  sensations  was  a  step  in 
advance,  if  only  because  it  fixed  the  attention  of  psycholo- 
gists upon  the  verifiable  processes,  and  withdrew  them 
from  interminable  and  profitless  discussions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  soul — its  qualities  as  a  spiritual  substance, 
its  modes  of  action  as  a  spirit.  But  the  doctrine  was  in  no 
other  sense  an  advance.  It  explained  nothing;  it  only 
named  anew  processes  already  known.  The  traveller  whom 
we  have  seen  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
clock  {Prolegomena  §  19),  after  having  rejected  the  hypothesiB 
of  the  clock  being  an  animal,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
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the  pendnlum  is  the  prinuuT  cause.  Now,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  would,  ingeniously  enough, 
wxgoe  that  the  ticking,  the  striking,  and  the  movements 
of  the  hands,  were  all  ^transformed  pendulum-motions;' 
which  indeed  they  are ;  but  what  is  learned  by  learning  this, 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  mechanism  of  transformation  be 
displayed?  Would  our  traveller  have  known  more  of  the 
dock,  by  knowing  that  its  phenomena  were  transformed 
pendulum-motions?  Would  he  have  been  able  to  regulate 
the  clock's  action,  or,  when  some  accident  had  disturbed  its 
mechanism,  would  he  have  been  able  to  repair  it  ?  Brought 
thns  to  apply  his  knowledge,  he  would  have  discovered  its 
inCertility ;  the  necessity  for  a  real  analysis  would  have 
teoght  him  the  vanity  of  his  verbal  analysis. 

This,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  significance  of  Condillac : 
he  helped  to  withdraw  men  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
metaphysical  entity,  but  he  could  not  guide  them  in  objective 
research.     Let  us  see  how  it  fared  with  his  successors. 
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CHAPTEB   n. 

HABTLEY. 

^  L  Life  of  Habtlet. 

DAVID  HARTLEY,  the  sc»n  of  a  Yortshire  clergyman, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  August,  1705.     He  went  to 
Cambridge  at  fifteen,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesns  College. 
Originally  destined  for  the  Church,  he  had   scruples  about 
signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  gave  up  the  Church  for 
Medicine,  which  he  subsequently  practised  with  great  success. 
When   only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  conceived  the 
design   and   commenced   the    execution  of   his  celebrated 
ObservationB  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duiyj  and  his  Expectations, 
led  thereto,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  by  hearing  that  ^  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gay  had  asserted  the  possibility  of  deducing  all 
our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  association.'    Mr. 
Gay  published  his  views  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Law*s 
translation  of  King  On  the  Origin  of  EvU;   but,  although 
Hartley  acknowledges  having  derived  the  suggestion  frx>mGay, 
it  is  clear  to  all  readers  of  his  work  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  made  his  own,  the  principle  of  Association  as 
tlie  primary  law  of  intellectual  combination.     Hartley  did 
not  publish  his  Observations  till  1748,  eighteen  years  after  the 
scheme  was  first  laid.     The  year  before,  according  to  Dr. 
Parr,  he  published  a  small  treatise  as  a  precursor  to  this  work. 
*  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear,'  Dr.  Parr  writes  to  Dugald 
Stewart,*  *  that  in  this  book,  instead  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Necessity,  Hartley  openly  declares  for  the  indifference  of  the 
will,  as  maintained  by  Archbishop  King.'    And  the  reader 

*  Sticwart*8  DiMertation,  part  ii.  p.  355  of  HAiiiLTOif'fl  edition. 
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will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Hartley  does  no  such  thing ! 
Dogald  Stewart,  who  had  not  seen  the  work  referred  to, 
remarks  that  '  it  ia  corioiiB  that,  iu  the  course  of  a  year. 
Hartley's  opinions  on  so  very  essential  a  point  should  have 
undergone  a  complete  change  ; '  still  more  curious,  however, 
that  Dr.  Parr  should  have  read  the  work  and  discovered  in 
it  such  a  mare's-nest.  The  tract  in  question  is  reprinted  in 
the  volume  of  Metaphygical  Tracts  by  Englinh  Philomp/iers  of 
llu  EiyhUenlh  Centu.ry.  Prcparedfor  Ike  Prees  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samufl  Parr,  D.D,  London,  1837 — a  volume  precious  to  meta- 
jihyBicalstudeuts.becauseitcontainaCoUier'aCirtUMl/nirerea/w 
and  Bptcimat  of  Tru^  Philotiophy.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to 
the  third  of  these  tracts,  Ciynjectura  (jitadiim  d^e  Sensu,  Molu, 
ti  Idearum  Gcneraiione,  without  date,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  abstract,  in  Latin,  of  the  first 
of  Hartley's  Observatiotig ;  and  that  the  question  of 
■urill  is  nowhere  opened  iu  it.  I  can  only  suppose  that 
T)r.  Purr,  unacquainted  with  physiological  speculations,  was 
misled  by  the  admirable  discussion  of  automatic  and  volun- 
tary actions  (pp.  31-35),  into  the  notion  that  Hartley  there 
loaed  the  doctrine  of  Free-will ;  but  I  am  surprised  that 
Sr  W.  Hamilton  should  have  allowed  the  error  to  pass  un- 
't*d  in  his  edition  of  Stewart's  Dissertation. 
Hartley  died  on  August  25,  1757,  aged  fifty-two,  and  left 
naimi  so  distinguished  for  piety  and  goodness,  that  it  in  a 
shielded  his  doctrines  from  the  reprobation 
often  incurred  when  promulgated  by  others. 


■  aothh 

brt 


5  IT.  Habtles's  System. 

'   Combining  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Newton  at  the  end 

r  his  Prineipia,  and  in  the  questions  annexed  to  his  fJptics, 

r  vibrationa  of  an  ether  as  the  cause  of  sensation, 

b  the  doctrine  of  Locke  respecting  Association  of  Ideaa, 

■tJey  produced  a  system  of  Psychologj',  which   ia   his- 

f  carious  &»  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  pbysio- 

ichanium   of   psycholt^cal    phenomena.     If    not 


s.'jo  hartley. 

worth  much  as  a  contribution  to  Philosophy,  it  is  very 
noticeable  as  an  effort  to  connect  intellectual  with  physical 
phenomena ;  and,  however  subsequent  writers  may  have 
ridiculed,  not  without  excuse,  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles 
which  Hartley  substituted  for  the  old  metaphysical  concep- 
tions, it  is  certain  that  his  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
physiologically  has  very  much  influenced  the  thoughts  of 
succeeding  speculators. 

*  Man,'  he  says,  *  consists  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind.' 
Does  he  mean  by  this  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
immaterial  entity  superadded  to  the  body?  According  to  the 
terms  of  his  definition,  on  the  first  page  of  his  work  this 
seems  to  be  his  intention ;  for  he  defines  it  as  ^  that  substance, 
agent,  principle,  &c.,  to  which  we  refer  the  sensations,  ideas, 
pleasures,  pains,  and  voluntary  motions.'  Yet  the  whole 
system  of  vibrations  seems  to  imply  the  contrary ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he  declares  that  he 
holds  himself  aloof  from  the  question  altogether.  He  will 
not  deny  the  immateriality  of  mind  :  *  On  the  contrary, 
I  see  clearly,  and  acknowledge  readily,  that  matter  and 
motion,  however  subtly  divided,  yield  nothing  more  than 
matter  and  motion  still.  But  then  neither  would  I 
affirm  that  this  consideration  affords  a  proof  of  the  soul's 
immateriality.'  He  thinks,  with  Locke,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  the  Creator  should  have  endowed  matter  with  sen- 
sation ;  but  he  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth. 
^  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  of 
one  kind  or  other  between  the  sensations  of  the  soul,  and 
the  motions  excited  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.'* 
A  more  rigorous  logic  would  have  forced  him  into  a  more 
decided  opinion ;  for  this  question  of  the  soul's  immateriality 
is  one  vitally  affecting  the  system  of  vibrations;  and  his 

*  Compare  also  Scholium  to  Prop.  6  (yoI.  i.  p.  33),  *  I  do  not  bj  thus  ascribing 
the  porfurmanco  of  sonsution  to  vibrations  excited  in  the  medullaiy  snbstmnce,  in 
the  h'u»t  prt'sumc  to  assert  thait  mutter  can  be  endued  with  the  poweT  of  MOMtioQ. 
It  is  common  to  all  systems  to  suppose  some  motions  attendant  upon  lenaatioii,* 
since  corporeal  objects  must  by  their  actions  impress  some  motion  upon  onr  bodies;* 
tfnd  Conjecture  quadam  de  Senau,  &c.,  p.  41. 
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i  hare  ha^  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  insnf- 
ieiicy  of '  vibrations  '  to  explain  the  phenomeua  of  an  ini- 
XTial  mind.     Between  the  immaterial  principle  and  these 
,  vibrations,  they  saw  an  impassable  gulf:    let   the 
vibrate  never  so    rhjthmieally,   it    always    remains 
tbrating  ether,"  it  cannot  become '  sensation,'  or '  thought ; ' 
■  doea  Hartley  bridge  over  the  gulf  by  the  assumption  of 
*  infinitesimal  elementary  body  intermediate  between  the 
and  the  gross  body.'  to  which,  and  from  which,  the 
Itntious  of   the  nerves   are    communicated ;    the   radical 

rulty  remains  the  same. 
'  It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  those  who  point  out  the 
defect  in  Hartley's  hj-potheais  are  themselves  open  to  a 
similar  charge,  since  they  assume  an  immaterial  principle  to 
be  affi^vted  by  a  material  change,  and  assume  the  mind  to 
he  in  connection  with  the  body,  following  its  alterations. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them  and  Hartley  :  they 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  how  mind  ia  affected  by  body,  he 
dot*.  They  accept,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  what  he  attempts  to 
elucidate;  and  it  is  his  elucidation  which  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge. 

Hi«  first  proposition  is,  that  '  The  white  medullary  Bub- 

•buice  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  proceeding 

\  from  Ihem,  ia  the  immediate  instmment  of  sensation  and 

totioD.'       Modem    physiologists    maintain    precisely    the 

9  of  this,  declaring  the  (frey  matter  to  be  the   seat  of 

and  motion.     I  may  say,  in  parsing,  that  both 

p  poeitions  aeem  to  be  erroneous  in  their  excliisivencBS  ; 

ind  that  the  white  as  well  as  the  grey  substance  must  be 

I  freaent,  just  as  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  muBt  botli  be 

int  in  tile  galvanic  battery. 

f  continues  :  '  External  objects  impressed  upon  the 
I  occasion,  first,  m  the  nerves  on  which   they  are  im- 
I,  and  then  in  the  brain,  Vibrationa  of  tlie  small — or, 
I  oat'  may  say,  infinitesimal — mediiUiiry  particles.     ITiese 
yibrati"""  are  motions  backwards  and  forwards,  of  the  same 
e  OBcillatioit  of  pendulums,  and  the  tremblings  ^ta 
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the  particles  of  sounding  bodies.  They  must  be  conceived 
to  be  exceedingly  short  and  small,  so  as  not  to  have  the  least 
efficacy  to  disturb  or  move  the  whole  bodies  of  the  nerves  or 
brain.  For  that  the  nerves  should  vibrate  like  musical 
strings  is  highly  absurd.' 

The  proof  that  external  objects  impress  vibratory  motions 
on  the  nerves  is  seen  in  the  continuation  of  a  sensation, 
^  since  no  motion  besides  a  vibratory  one  can  reside  in  any 
part  for  the  least  moment  of  time.'  The  vibrations  are  pro- 
pagated by  the  ether  which  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  '  agitate  the  small  particles 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  sensory  nerves  with  syn- 
chronous vibrations,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  in  sounds  agitate  many  regular  bodies  with  corre- 
sponding tremblings.'  *  One  may  conjecture,  indeed,  that  the 
rays  of  light  excite  vibrations  in  the  small  particles  of  the 
optic  nerve  by  a  direct  and  immediate  action.  And  it  may 
also  be  that  sapid  and  odoriferous  particles  are  agitated  with 
specific  vibrations,  and  they  communicate  these  directly  to  the 
small  particles  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactory  nerves  as  well 
as  to  the  interjacent  ether.' 

He  uses  vibrations  as  synonymous  with  sensations.  *  The 
quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  is  always  found  to  be  proportional 
to  their  gravity :  we  may  therefore  either  make  the  quantity 
of  matter  the  exponent  of  the  gravity,  or  the  gravity  the  ex- 
ponent of  it,  according  as  either  may  be  ascertained.  .  .  .  And 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  that  species  of  motion  which  we 
term  vibrations  can  be  shown  by  probable  arguments  to 
attend  upon  all  sensations,  ideas,  and  motions,  and  to  be 
proportional  to  them,  then  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  maike 
vibrations  the  exponents  of  sensations,  ideas  and  motions,  or 
these  the  exponents  of  vibrations,  as  best  suits  the  inquiry ; 
however  impossible  it  may  be  to  discover  in  what  way  vibra- 
tions cause  sensations  and  ideas,  i.e.  though  vibrations  be  of 
a  corporeal  and  sensations  and  ideas  of  a  mental  nature.' 

The  passage  in  italics  ought  to  have  arrested  him.  A 
little  reflection  would  have  disclosed  that  while  gravity  and 
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maaa  may  eeverally  be  taken  as  exponents  of  each  other, 
Iwcnnse  EometimeB  one,  and  sometimeB  the  other,  may  more 
easily  be  measured.  Yibrations  and  sensations  do  not  stand  on 
s  similar  footing.  The  sensation  must  always  be  more  easily 
determined  than  the  vibration— the  latter  indeed  being  hy- 
pothetical. Since  Hartley  wrote,  the  advance  of  science  in 
this  direction  has  been  such  as  to  give  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability to  the  general  doctrine  of  vibrations  ;  but  even  now 
onr  knowledge  of  sensations  is  much  more  certain,  and  much 
moiv  easily  ascertainable,  than  that  of  the  vibrations  actually 
involved.  We  could  not  use  the  one  as  exponent  of  the 
other,  with  the  freedom  of  a  physicist  choosing  between 
gravity  and  ma^s. 

Let  me  here  point  out  the  radical  insufficiency  of  Hartley's 
doctrine  of   vibrations.     It   is   an   hypothetical   machinery 
mtbstjtuted  for  that  of  Condillac,  which  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  psychical  proceeses.     To  call  them  vibrations 
i  vibrationcles,  or  to  call  them  sensations  and  transformed 
lations,  enlarges  not  our  horizon.     What  we  want  ia  to 
B  the  mechanism  of  thought ;  the  doctrine  of  vibrations 
ight  help  us,  if  from  the  known  laws  of  vibratory  bodies 
B  could  deduce  explanations  of  mental  phenomena  hither- 
to QiU'XpIainef] — such,    for   instance,  as  tlie   phenomena  of 
jN.Iuriitation  and  interference,  in  the  case  of  Light.     And  I 
Udieve  such  deductions  can  be  made ;  but  not  upon  Hartley's 
raguc  theory;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  make  any.     Indeed,  so 
eotiroiy  aloof  is  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  from  any  psycho- 
logical process,  as  explained  by  Hartley,  that  when  Priestley 
fcaibridgpd  the  work  lie  omitted  the  hypothesis  altogether,  and 
t  was  never  missed. 
To  say  that  vibrations  prodace  sensations  throws  little  light. 
t  is  the  specific  velocity  and  sweep  of  each  vibration  9 
would   be   valuable   knowledge.      The   researches   of 
Icm  physicist*  have  measured  with  surprising  a<;curaey 
i  kind  of  vibratiun  which  determines  each  specific  sound, 
1  tfncli  specific  colour,  and  which  determines  the  sensation 
r  lieftt;    but   they  have   not  yet  measured  the   vibrations 
VOL.  tl.  A  A 
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which  determine  touch,  tickling,  taste  or  smell.  Hartley 
never  thought  of  descending  from  the  generalities  to  such 
specialities.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  sensations 
vibrations,  as  his  predecessors  had  called  them  motions  of 
animal  spirits.  In  no  respect  can  I  detect  an  advance  upon 
the  doctrine  so  well  expounded  by  the  Cartesian,  De  la  Forge.* 
The  only  effect  of  the  h}'3)othesis  is  to  make  his  work 
repulsive  and  slightly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  some  readers, 
and  needlessly  wearisome  to  others. 

Moreover,  note  how  entirely  the  biological  method  was  dis- 
regarded even  by  a  physician  who  had  so  far  escaped  from 
the  metaphysical  trammels  as  to  reduce  intellectual  pheno- 
mena to  vibrations.  The  clock  was  not  *  taken  to  pieces ' 
even  by  Hartley.  Subjective  analysis  still  furnished  the  datum 
which  objective  analysis  would  speedily  have  disclosed  to  be 
false,  namely,  that  ideas  were  faint  sensations,  and  that  both 
sensations  and  ideas  had  one  seat. 

But  although,  like  Condillac,  Hartley  failed  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  physiological  process,  he  carried  still  further 
than  Condillac  the  fertile  suggestion  that  psychological  pro- 
cesses were  in  truth  physiological,  and  must  be  sought  in  the 
organic  mechanism ;  and  he  has  the  immense  superiority 
over  Condillac,  that  having  clearly  seen  the  significance  of 
the  ftmdamental  Law  of  Association,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
that  Law  an  extent  of  application  no  one  had  previously 
suspected.  Nay,  more ;  he  applied  it  to  those  physiological 
phenomena  which  still  interest  and  perplex  philosophers, 
namely,  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  His  twenty- 
first  proposition,  and  the  elucidations  which  follow,  deserve  to 
be  read  even  at  the  present  day.f 

The  Law  of  Association,  by  which  most  if  not  all  our  intel- 
lectual processes  are  regulated,  has  been  copiously  illustrated 
by  Scotch  and  English  psychologists,  though  scarcely  used 
by  the  German  and  French ;  and  whoever  sees  the  import- 

*  De  jjl  Foror:  Remarqites  sur  V Homme  de  BM  Descartes,     Fkris,  1729, 
pp.  190-7. 

t  The  student  may  also  compare  the  passage  in  the  Cor^ectura,  p.  34. 
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ance  of  the  Law  will  be  gratefiil  to  Hartley  for  his  services 
in  establishing  it ;  the  more  so  because  the  vibrations  and 
vibratiuncles  have  long  since  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
abortive  efforts,  and  Hartley's  name  is  seldom  cited. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DARWIN. 

ALTHOUGH  even  more  neglected  than  Hartley  by  the 
present  generation,  Darwin,  once  so  celebrated,  deserres 
mention  liere  as  one  of  the  psychologists  who  aimed  at 
establishing  the  physiological  basis  of  mental  phenomena. 

Erasmus  Darwin  was  bom  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1731.  After  studying  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
in  Lichfield,  married  twice,  had  three  sons,  and  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1802.  As 
a  poet,  his  Botanic  Garden  (1781)  by  its  tawdry  splendour 
gained  him  a  tawdry  reputation;  as  a  philosopher,  his 
Zoonmnia ;  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life  (2  vols.  4to,  1794-6), 
gained  him  a  reputation  equally  noisy  and  fleeting. 

Although  couched  in  diflferent  language,  Darwin's  theory 
is  substantially  the  same  as  Hartley's :  for  *  vibrations '  he 
substitutes  *  sensorial  motions.'  By  the  sensorium  Darwin 
means  ^  not  only  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  nerves,  organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles ;  but 
also  at  the  same  time  that  living  principle,  or  spirit  of 
animation,  which  resides  throughout  the  body  without  being 
cognizable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its  effects.'  The  changes 
which  occasionally  take  place  in  the  sensorium,  as  during 
the  exertions  of  volition,  or  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  are  termed  sensorial  motions,^ 

Tlie  medullary  substance,  he  thinks,   passes  along  the 

*  ZooHomia,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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nerves  and  mingles  with  the  muscular  fibres.  The  *  organs 
of  sense  consist  in  like  manner  of  moving  fibres  enveloped 
in  the  medullary  substance.'  The  word  idea  has  various 
meanings,  he  says,  and  to  give  it  precision  he  defines  it  as 
*  a  contraction  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organ  of  sense.  Synonymous  with 
the  word  idea  we  shall  sometimes  use  the  words  sensual 
motion,  in  contradistinction  to  muscular  motion.'^ 

He  then  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  sensual 
motions,  and  deduces  from  this  proof  the  fact  that  as  we 
advance  in  life  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  become  rigid,  and 
are  consequently  less  susceptible  of  new  habits  of  motion, 
though  they  retain  those  already  established.  Hence  only 
the  young  can  learn ;  hence  the  aged  forget  the  events  of 
yesterday  and  remember  those  of  infancy.* 

*  If  our  recollection,  or  imagination,  be  not  a  repetition  of 
animal  movements,  I  ask,  in  my  turn,  What  is  it?  You  tell 
me  it  consists  of  images  or  pictures  of  things.  Where  is 
this  extensive  canvas  hung  up? — or  where  the  numerous 
receptacles  in  which  these  are  deposited  ? — or  to  what  else  in 
the  animal  system  have  they  any  similitude  ?  That  pleasing 
picture  of  objects,  represented  in  miniature  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  illusive  oratory ! 
It  was  forgot  that  this  representation  belongs  rather  to  the 
laws  of  light  than  to  those  of  life  ;  and  may  with  equal  elegance 
be  seen  in  the  camera  obscura  as  in  the  eye ;  and  that  the 
picture  vanishes  for  ever  when  the  object  is  withdrawn.'  f 

Had  Darwin  left  us  only  the  passage  just  cited,  we  should 
Lave  credited  him  with  a  profounder  insight  into  Psychology 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  majority  of  his 
successors,  exhibit ;  and  although  the  perusal  of  Zoonomia 
must  convince  every  one  that  Darwin's  system  is  built  up  of 
absurd  hypotheses,  Darwin  deserves  a  place   in  history  for 

*  Zoonomia,  toI.  i.  p.  27. 

t  Ibid.  p.  29.  Id  Badc's  Sinus  and  the  IntefUct,  p.  60  tq.,  the  reader  will  find 
the  old  theory  of  a  $ensorium,  or  chamber  of  images,  which  Dabwdt  hetc  pushes 
•aide,  aatbfactorily  refated  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 
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that  one  adjuirable  conception  of  Psychology  as  subordinate 
to  the  lawa  of  life.  So  little  haa  this  conception  been  appre- 
ciated, that  not  only  are  systems  of  Psychology  constructed 
in  serene  indifference  to  Physiology,  but  many  of  the  ques- 
tions agitated  in  mental  Physiology  are  hopelessly  entangled 
because  men  will  not,  or  cannot,  discriminate  between  pro- 
blems of  Physics  and  problems  of  Physiology ;  between 
phenomena  regulated  by  lawa  of  inorganic  matter,  and  phe- 
nomena regulated  by  laws  of  organic  matter.  Thus  the 
questions,  Why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see  object*  tin^U  ?  and. 
Why  do  we  not  see  objects  inverfftl,  since  their  images  are 
inverted  on  the  retiua?  have  puzzled  thousands;  and  not 
one  of  the  attempted  solutions  haa  recognised  the  important 
fact  that  the  problems  are  ytycholoijical,  not  optical  nor 
anatomical,  consequently  cannot  be  settled  by  optics  or 
anatomy ;  angles  of  incidence,  and  decussation  of  optic 
nerves,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena  the  moment 
after  the  Sensational  Centre  has  been  affected.  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  deduce  the  assimilation  of  sugar  from  the 
angles  of  its  crystals,  or  from  the  sand-like  disposition  of  ifa 
grains,  as  to  deduce  the  perception  of  an  object  from  the 
laws  of  optics :  the  crystals  and  grains  of  sugar  must  first 
he  dentroyed,  and  the  sugar  made  soluble,  before  it  can  be 
assimilated;  the  retinal  images  must,  in  like  manner,  first 
be  transformed  in  the  Sensational  Centre  before  they  can, 
through  that  Centre,  affect  the  Cerebrum. 

That  this  is  no  gratuitous  hypothesis,  but  expresses  the 
actual  process  of  perception,  in  as  far  as  that  process  has 
been  ascertained,  may  perhaps  be  made  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  When  I  say  that  the  perception  of  a 
visual  object  is  a  psychological  act,  not  in  any  way  explicable 
by  the  laws  of  optics,  or  by  any  investigation  of  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  optic  apparatus,  I  ground  that  asser- 
tiou  on  certain  authoritative  facts;  for  example,  I  take  up 
the  vexed  question  of  our  perceiving  an  object  as  single, 
although  two  images  are  formed  on  the  two  retinas ;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  it  by  delicate  anatomy  of 
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the  retina,  or  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  optic  nerres,  I  at 
once  remove  it  from  that  circle  of  discussion  bj  classing  it 
with  phenomena  precisely  analogous.  We  see  objects  single 
with  two  eyes  ;  but  we  also  hear  sounds  as  single  with  two 
ears ;  we  smell  odours  as  single  with  two  nostrils ;  we  feel 
objects  as  single  with  five  fingers.  How  is  it  that  no  phy- 
siologist has  reflected  on  the  bearing  of  these  iacts?  If 
the  ordinary  explanations  of  optical  perception  are  correct, 
why  do  not  auditory  and  olfactory  nerres  decu^ate,  and  so 
the  whole  mystery  be  cleared  up  ?  No  sooner  is  attention 
called  to  the  fact  of  single  hearing  and  single  smelling,  with 
two  auditory  and  two  olfectory  nerves,  than  we  at  once 
cease  to  regard  single  vision  with  two  optic  nerves  as  dny- 
thing  special,  and  we  try  if  a  psychological  explanation  will 
not  avail.  I  believe  the  explanation  to  be  very  simple.  If  > 
cannot  have  two  precisely  gimilar  senMaiif/ns  at  frtcU^Jy  th^, 
game  instani ;  the  gimultane&unken  of  tke  two  %fii»MiixrfM 
renders  them  indistinguishable.  Two  sounds  of  precisely  tfa« 
same  pitch  and  intensity,  succeeding  each  other  by  an 
ap/>reetaiZe' interval,  wiU  be  heard  as  two  sounds ;  l>at  if  they 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  interval  »  inappre- 
ciable,  no  distinction  will  be  felt,  and  the  two  will  be  hearrl 
as  one,  because  heard  simultaneously. 

The  fact  of  our  being  able  to  see  an  image  n^flect^l  on 
the  retina  of  an  animal,  and  of  our  being  able  to  explain  on 
optical  principles  the  formation  of  that  image,  has  very  mn^rh 
misled  physiologists  in  their  efforts  to  corripr*;hend  the  serijia' 
tion ;  they  have  naturally  imagined  that  in  vi-ion  we  fnf^,  the 
retinal  image;  whereas,  unless  I  am  alt^^g^^ther  miiitaken, 
we  see  nothing  of  the  kind — we  are  affecU-*^l  %  tliat  retirial 
image,  as  in  hearing  we  are  affecte^l  by  a  wave  of  air,  but 
do  not  perceive  the  wave ;  or  as  in  smelling  w*-  an;  afferrte^l 
by  the  action  of  volatile  substances  on  the  olfa/;t/*rj-  n^rrve, 
but  do  not  perceive  the  substances.  We  only  j^^jrc^rive  the 
changes  effected  in  us  by  these  agents. 

The  various  Sensational  Centres  are  vori^nuly  aff«:#rt/;#l  by 
the  same  stimuli :  electricity  giving  to  the  gustat//ry  ntiTv^z 
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the  stimnlua  of  eavoroas  bodies,  to  the  auoi 
stimulus  of  Bonoroua  vibrations,  to  the  optic  nerve  the 
stimulus  of  Inminous  bodies,  to  the  tactile  nerves  the  stiumlna 
of  touch.  Pressure  on  the  eye  causes  luminous  spots  to  bo 
seen;  we  seem  to  see  fire-flies.  The  pressure  of  over-dis- 
tended blood-vessels  produces  spectral  illusions,  and  we  aee 
daggers  in  the  air  as  vividly  as  any  at  our  sides.  tJuhappy 
students  well  know  the  '  singing  in  the  ears '  produced  by 
over-study.  Nor  is  this  all :  narcotics  introduced  into  the 
blood  excite  in  each  Sensational  Centre  the  specific  sensation 
normally  excited  by  its  external  stimuli :  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  luminous  spots  to  the  eyes,  of  singing  in  the  ears  to 
the  auditory  nerves,  and  of  '  creeping  sensations '  to  the 
nerves  of  touch. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  each  Sensational  Centre  Las  it« 
specific  manner  of  being  affected,  no  matter  what  the  specific 
nature  of  the  thing  affecting  it.  While  only  certain  things 
affect  it  sensationally,  all  those  which  ilo  aJ!ect  it,  do  so  in  ft 
specific  manner.  Light,  for  instance,  affects  the  optic  centre, 
but  produces  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  auditory,  gnstatotr, 
or  tactile  centres;  nevertheless  the  optic  centre  may  be 
affected  by  pressure,  by  narcotics,  or  by  electricity,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  by  light.  The  vibrations  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  which  affect  the  auditory  centre  as  sound,  afTect  the 
tactile  centre  as  '  tickling,'  not '  sound,' 

From  these  indubitable  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  elicit  a 
conclusion,  namely,  that  sensation  depends  on  the  Sensa- 
tional Centre  and  not  on  the  external  stimulus ;  that  stimulus 
being  only  the  cause  of  the  sensational  change.  Whether 
the  retina  be  directly  affected  by  rays  of  light  issuing  from 
an  object,  or  the  optic  centre  be  affected  by  the  pressure  of 
congested  blood-vessels,  in  each  case  we  see,  in  each  case  the 
optic  centre  is  affected  in  that  specific  manner  in  which 
alone  it  is  capable  of  being  affected.  Consequently  inasmnch 
as  the  visual  sensation  depends  on  the  optic  centre  being 
affected,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  formation  of  an  image 
on  the  retina,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  the 
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retinal  affection  is  trans/armed  by  the  SensaHoTud  Centre,  and 
there  the  impression  first  becomes  a  sensation. 

It  may  be  added  as  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  doctrine 
respecting  the  centre  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  that  Mtiller 
has  cited  examples  of  Inminons  spectra  being  excited  by 
internal  causes  after  the  complete  destruction  of  the  retina, 
and  ^  Lnicke  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  eye  for  fungoid  disease  perceiyed  all  kinds 
of  luminous  appearances  independentiy  of  external  objects.'  * 

When  therefore  it  is  asked.  Why  do  we  see  objects  erect, 
when  they  throw  inverted  images  on  the  retina  ?  the  answer 
is.  Because  we  do  not  see  the  retinal  image  at  all ;  we  see, 
or  are  affected  by,  the  object ;  and  our  perception  of  the 
erectness  of  that  object  does  not  depend  on  Tision^  but  on 
oar  conceptions  of  space  and  the  relations  of  space — which 
are  not  given  in  the  visual  sensation,  but  are  ideal  concep- 
tions :  conceptions  which  are  acquired  in  a  complicated  series 
of  inferences,  according  to  most  philosophers ;  which  are 
^  forms  of  thought,'  according  to  Kant ;  but  which  are  by  no 
school  held  to  be  inmiediate  elements  of  sensation. 

We  thus  return  to  the  position  that  in  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness the  impression  on  the  nerve  becomes  transformed 
into  a  sensation  only  in  the  Sensational  Centre ;  and  the  old 
theories  of  *  eidola,'  *  images,'  *  impressions,'  are  seen  to  be 
untenable.  Just  as  the  crystals  of  sugar  have  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  the  sugar  transformed  into  glucose,  the  glucose 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  before  sugar  can  be  assimilable 
in  the  organism,  so  have  the  retinal  images  to  be  decomposed 
in  the  optic  centre  before  a  visual  sensation  can  be  produced. 
Attempt  a  more  direct  process,  and  failure  is  inevitable : 
cane-sugar  injected  into  the  veins  is  expelled  in  the  urine 
as  a  foreign  substance,  not  assimilable ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  most  dexterous  adjustment  of  rays  of  light  falling  imme^ 
diaidy  on  the  optic  ganglion,  not  transmitted  thereto  by  the 
optic  nerve,  would  produce  no  visual  sensation. 

•  MuLL«R :  Pkymoloyy,  Eng.  Trant.  i.  1072. 


To  call  sensations  and  ideas  by  the  va^e  name  < 
ia  to  violate  the  conditions  of  philosophic  langnage,  and 
mislead  those  who  accept  it  into  the  belief  that  an  explai 
tion  has  been  given  in  the  change  of  term.     That  Darwin 
was  by  it  misled  into  absurdity  will  be  apparent  in  the 
lowing  attempt  to  explain  perception  : — 

'  No  one  will  deny,'  he  says,  '  that  tte  medulla  of  ths 
brain  and  nerves  has  a  certain  figure ;  which,  as  it  is  difiiuedi 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body,  muet  Lave  nearly 
figure  of  that  body.  Now  it  follows  that  the  spirit  of 
mation,  or  living  principle,  as  it  occupies  this  medulla 
no  other  part,  has  also  the  same  figure  aa  the  medulla  .  .  « 
which  is  nearly  the  figure  of  the  body.  When  tlie  idea  ni 
solidity  is  excited,  a  part  of  the  extensive  organ  of  toncli  n 
compressed  by  some  external  body,  and  this  part  of 
sensorium  so  compressed  exactly  resembles  in  Jigiire  the 
figure  of  the  body  that  compressed  it.  Hence  when  w* 
acquire  the  idea  of  solidity  we  acquire  at  the  same  time  tblt 
idea  of  fiijure ;  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  motion  of  a  patf 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  exactly  resembles  in  iU  fgiire  the 
figure  of  the  body  that  occasions  it;  and  thus  exactly 
acquaints  us  with  this  property  of  the  external  world.'* 

He  is  thus  brought  back  to  the  old  conception  of  the 
mind  being  '  impressed '  by  the  exact  forms  of  objects,  as 
wax  ia  impressed  by  a  seal.  As  he  proceeds  he  gets  more 
and  more  absurd.  Thus  he  says,  although  '  there  may  exist 
beings  in  the  universe  that  have  not  the  property  of  solidity ; 
that  is,  which  can  possess  any  part  of  space  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  occupied  by  otlier  bodies  ;  yet  there  may  be 
other  beings  that  can  a^gume  this  property  of  golidify  or  dutrohe 
themselves  of  it  occasionally,  as  we  axe  taught  of  spirits  and  of 
angels  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  animation  must 
be  endued  with  this  property,  otkerwite  how  could  it  oecafion- 
aUy  give  motion  to  ike  limbs  of  animal*?~OT  be  itself  stimu- 
lated into  motion  by  the  obtrusions  of  surrounding  bodies, 
aa  of  light  or  odour  ? '  t  He  is  led  to  this  by  the  Spiuozistic 
0,  pp.  111-13.  t  B-id.  p.  lit. 
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axiom,  that '  no  two  things  can  influence  or  affect  each  other 
which  have  not  some  property  common  to  both  of  them,' 
which  axiom  destroys  the  possibility  of  spirit  acting  on  body. 
Hartley,  as  we  saw,  tried  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  a«- 
Banung  the  existence  of  a  substance  intermediate  between 
body  and  spirit.  Darwin  finds  it  easy  to  assume  that 
the  spirit  has  the  power  of  putting  on  or  putting  off 
properties  of  matter  just  as  it  pleases.  'Hence  the 
it  of  animation  at  the  time  it  communicates  or  receives 
urn  from  solid  bodies  must  it«elf  possess  some  property 
rf  solidity.  And  at  the  time  it  receives  other  kinds  of 
motion  from  light,  it  must  possess  tliat  property  which  light 
poMesKea  to  communicate  that  motion  named  Visibility.  In 
tike  manner  it  possesses  Saporosity,  Odorostty,  Tangibility, 
rnxnd  Andibility.' * 

Tliin  is  iMiough  to  show  how  little  Darwin  understood  the 
real  raloe  of  his  luminous  idea  respecting  Psychology  based 
on  thtf  laws  of  life ;  enough  also  to  make  everjone  under- 
stand how  philosophers  rebelled  against  such  '  materialism ' 
u  iflsaed  from  the  explanation  of  meut^il  phenomena  by 
'senaorr  motions,'  Before  finally  quitting  the  Zaonomia  we 
must  patue  a  moment  over  the  explanation  of  our  feeling 
fnr  Beanty.  He  describes  the  sensations  of  the  babe  when 
'  soon  atVr  it  is  bom  into  this  cold  world  it  is  applied  to  its 
mothi'r's  warm  bosom,'  and  the  agreeable  influences  which 
thun  grow  up  in  the  mind  associated  with  the  form  of  the 
which  Hie  infant  embraces  with  its  hands,  presses 
its  lips,  and  watches  with  its  uyeaj  and  thus  acquires 
accuratu  ideas  of  the  form  than  of  the  odour,  and 
01"  warmth,  which  it  perceives  by  its  other  senses. 
in  our  maturer  years,  when  any  object  of  vision 
us,  which,  by  its  waving  or  spiral  lines,  bears 
any  ifanilitnde  to  tlie  form  of  the  fomaie  bosom, — whether  it 
be  foond  in  a  landscape  with  soft  gradations  of  rising  and 
dmADdiDg  surfa<^'e,  or  in  the  form  of  some  antique  vases,  or 
bi  the  works  of  the  pencil  or  chisel — we   feel  a   general 

*  Zamonna,  i.  US. 
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glow  of  deKght  which  seems  to  inflaence  all  oar  seoaeej 
and  if  the  object  be  not  too  large,  we  eiperience  an  attrac- 
tion to  embrace  it  with  our  arms,  and  to  salute  it  with  our 
lips,  as  we  did  in  our  early  infancy  the  boBom  of  onr  mother."* 
One  of  the  happiest  iUnstrationB  of  the  generally  false  saying, 
that  ridicule  is  a  test  of  truth,  is  the  reply  of  Sheridan  to 
this  theory  of  Beauty.  '  I  suppose,'  said  he, '  that  the  child 
brought  up  by  hand  would  feel  all  these  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  a  woodeu  spoon  ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DESTUTT  DE  TRACY, 

THE  germinal  error  of  Descartes  was  developed  by  Spinoza 
into  a  system  from  which  Philosophy  shrank  back  appalled. 
The  germinal  error  of  Locke  was  developed  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume  into  systems  equally  repugnant  to  common-sense. 
The  germinal  error  of  Condillac  was  developed  by  the  Sen- 
sational School,  and  received  its  logical  expression  in  Des- 
tutt  de  Tracy;  and  Philosophy  in  alarm  once  more  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  theological  party,  calling  upon 
Metaphysics  and  Rhetoric  for  aid  in  her  distress. 

Condillac,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  over  and  above  the  faculties  and  their  acts, 
(which  he  identified  with  sensations).  But  in  his  system  this 
entity  was  a  superfluous  existence.  It  was  altogether  in- 
operative ;  being  neither  the  seat  of  the  mind's  actions,  nor 
the  shaping  cause  of  them.  The  faculties,  which  Locke  had 
vaguely  presupposed  as  existent  in  every  mind,  Condillac 
declared  to  be  evolved  in  the  act  of  sensation.  And  De  Tracy 
came  to  suppress  Condillac's  inoperative  entity.  Laplace 
t<  Jd  Napoleon  that  the  simple  reason  why,  in  his  exposition 
i}{  the  system  of  the  world,  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Creator, 
was  because  *■  he  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis.'  In  the 
same  way  De  Tracy  had  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  in  expounding  the  system  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. 

Antoine  Louis  Claude  Destutt  de  Tracy  was  bom  July  20, 
1754.  His  family  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  The  clan  Stutt 
having  sent  four  of  its  sons  to  join  tlie  Douglas  in  his 
defence  of  Charles  YII.  against  the  English,  these  young 
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soldiere,  after  serving  in  the  gardf  Eeoegaisf  of  Charles  and 
Louis  XI,,  were  endowed  with  lands  in  the  Beiri ;  and  from 
one  of  them,  married  to  a  De  Tracy  of  Nivernaia,  descended 
the  philosopher. 

After  serving  a  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier,  De  Tnwy 
joined  the  revolutionary  party  and  sat  in  the  Constitaent 
Assembly  by  the  side  of  Lafayette.  Becoming  auwptfl,  like 
80  many  other  patriots,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  would  as- 
Buredly  have  perished  on  the  llth  Thermidor — the  day  &xfi 
for  his  trial — had  not  the  memorable  events  of  the  9th  Ther- 
midor suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  Reigu  of  Terror.  It  was 
during  his  imprisonment,  indeed  only  four  days  before  the 
9th  thermidor,  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  the  system 
he  was  afterwards  to  develope.  Having  previously  prepared 
himself  for  scientific  investigation  by  assiduously  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Fourcroy  and  Lavoisier,  he  resolved  on 
analysing  Thought  as  these  great  investigators  analysed 
Matter. 

Condillac  was  his  guide.  From  him  was  borrowed  th« 
principle  that  sensation  was  not  simply  the  primitive  elenn'nt 
of  all  intelligence,  but  the  sole  element.  All  the  faculties, 
all  the  acts  of  the  mind,  were  reduced  to  sensation.  There 
were  four  fundamental  acts:  perception,  which  was  the  sen- 
sation of  objects ;  memory,  the  sensation  of  remembrances ; 
judgment,  the  sensation  of  relations;  and  will,  the  sensation 
of  desires.     Pemer  c'est  eentir. 

The  three  first  faculties  are  our  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. The  fourth  is  our  means  of  action.  That  all  four 
are  due  to  the  senses  is  evident.  The  external  object  pro- 
duces an  impression  on  our  ner\e8,  and  the  nenes,  by  a 
movement  peculiar  to  them,  transmits  this  impression  to  the 
brain.  The  brain,  which  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  force  [not 
defined  or  otherwise  described]  receives  the  impression,  and 
converts  it  into  (1)  a  perception,  if  the  object  be  present ;  into 
(2)  a  remembrance,  if  the  object  be  absent ;  into  (H)  a  relation, 
if  several  objects  at  once  bring  the  image  of  tlieir  resem- 
blances or  their  diflferenccs ;  into  (i)  a  ratiocination,  if  theru 
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are  sereral  idations ;  and,  finall j.  if  the  oi^^ct  rooaes  (lesextt^ 
it  proTokes  another  morement  to  sati^  rr :  ami  this  pm- 
dnces  act  ion,  as  the  preTioua  moTement  prr*rii!»iii  hyy^eMtjt** 
Thus  knowing  and  willing  are  the  n^snhazits  of  uwo  orzanic 
operations,  one  dependent  on  the  other. 

It  is  needless,  after  what  has  alrteadj  It^n  saJtL  z^y  poizit; 
out  the  defects  of  this  sratem.  AH  we  h^r^  :o  !if}C»  hi^e  ia 
its  logical  development  of  Condillae's  s^rm^iii  .^rrrr-  A3  in 
Condillac,  we  find  in  De  TracT  mtzoh  in;?sifi:iia  analviia*  aiui 
some  suggestions  which  PsTchoItjGj  maj  profc  by.  tjae 
Inminons  principle  he  had  cone«iT<ed.  nameij.  ^^os  Piy!iii;- 
logT  is  a  part  of  Biologj,  thon^  in  the  t«t  vrma  of  xa 
announcement  we  see  that  he  had  xmperlSecdy  appr^atmiieii ::: : 
L" Uietdftffie  est  une  parti^i  d^i  la  vj^ji'*iiju  It  wm  *fa'i»  'prin- 
ciple which  Cabanis  asserted  still  mcf^  eifeetrr^^j. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

CAB  AS  IS. 

PIERRE  JEAN  GEORGES  CABA^^S  was  bom  on  the 
otli  of  June,  1757,  at  Conac  near  Brives.  The  dear 
friend  of  De  Tracy,  he  was  both  prized  as  a  thinker  by 
Tiirgot,  D'Holbach,  Franklin,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau,  Diderot, 
and  D'Alembert,  and  prized  as  a  physician  by  numerous 
patients.     He  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1808. 

TVe  have  traced  the  course  of  psychological  investigation 
in  its  attempts  to  detect  the  mechanism  of  mind  up  to  the 
point  it  had  attauied  in  the  system  of  De  Tracy.  The 
aniioimcenient  that  ideology  was  a  part  of  zoology,  is  but 
the  systematic  expression  of  a  tendency  dimly  discernible 
even  in  Locke,  who,  as  Victor  Cousin  complains,  is  fond  of 
dniwing  facts  from  savages,  children,  and  animals.  Con- 
dillac  in  his  Traite  ties  Auhnaux  had  boldly  claimed  the 
validity  of  inferences  deducible  from  animals ;  but  a  thorough 
ai)plication  of  the  Comparative  Method  was  not  practicable 
at  that  period. 

The  i)rejudices  of  that  age  forbade  it.  The  ignorance  of 
that  age  made  it  impossible.  Comparative  Physiology  is 
little  older  than  Goethe,  and  Comparative  Psychology  is  only 
now  glimmering  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a  possibility.  If 
men  formerly  thought  they  could  understand  man's  body  by 
dissecting  it,  and  did  not  need  the  light  thrown  thereon  by 
the  dissection  of  animals  ;  they  were  still  less  likely  to  seek 
I)sychical  illustrations  in  animals,  denying,  as  they  did,  that 
animals  had  minds. 

The  school  of  Locke,  therefore,  although  regarding  Mind 
as  a  property  of  matter,  consequently  directing  attention  to 
the  human  organism,  tr^mg  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
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B,tion,  and  tlms  dealing  with  tangible  re&Hties  instead  of 

1  impalpable  and  eTer-ahifting  entities,  was  really  incom- 

;  to  aolve  the  problems  it  had  set  itself,  becaiiae  its 

)d  was  imperfect,  and  its  knowledge  incomplete.     The 

I  effect  of  its  labours  was  positive ;  the  evil,  negative. 

illowing  ont  this  positive  tendency,  we  saw  Hartley  and 

a  advancing  still  nearer  to  a  true  Methtjd  ; — by  a  bold 

besis,  making  the  phenomena  dependent  on  vibrations 

B  nerves ;  thus  leading  to  a  still  more  precise  and  ihfinite 

consideratioa  of  the  organism. 

These  were,  however,  tentatives  guided  by  no  distinct  con- 
ceplion  of  the  necessary  relation  between  organ  and  fonc- 
lionj  and  the  biological  Method,  truly  so  called,  must  be 
lirst  sought  in  the  work  of  Cabanis  :  liapporlt  dv,  I'hygiquost 
du  Moral  de  I'Homme.* 

A  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  nevertheless  saw,  more  dis- 
tinctly thim  any  man  before  him,  one  radical  vice  of  Con- 
dilincV  system,  namely,  the  limitation  of  mental  phenomena 
lo  sensations,  and  the  non-recognition  of  connate  instincts. 
If  sensation  were  the  admitted  source  of  all  mental  pheno* 
mena  (and  Cabanis  rightly  made  these  phenomena  include 
more  than  '  ideas '),  it  became  the  duty  of  philosophers  to 
t'xamine  the  nature  of  eeusatiou  itself.  '  No  one,'  he  says, 
'  had  clearly  explained  in  what  the  act  of  sensibility  consists. 
DiMx  it  always  presuppose  consciousness  and  distinct  percep- 
ti>m?  And  must  we  refer  to  some  other  property  of  the  living 
\nMly  lUl  those  uuperceivetl  impressions  and  movements  in 
which  volition  has  no  part?  '  To  put  this  question  was  to 
inMii^inate  u  ii^w  study.  It  became  necessary  to  examine 
whether  all  mental  phenomena  were  not  reducible  to  the 
rondaDientul  liiws  of  sensibility.  '  All  the  while  that  tha 
Intellect  is  judging  and  the  Will  is  desiring  or  rejecting, 


•  Thu  •ork  oripnaHjaj'piinrr'!  wi»iirri<'B  of  Mlmnim  mv]l«fon'  Ih'  In>litnl« 
(17W-W).  It  *■■  ]>ablialir<l  is  »  s-fnuM^  liouk  in  I8()3,  under  the  tillf^  TraiU  du 
Ftfijut  rf  in  Itoral  de  FUnmirif  ;  wliich  tilk  i»  also  boroc  hj  Uu>  Mcond  nlitioa 
«f  IWM.  Not  nniil  ISIS,  sod  tttrr  ihe  (Imtb  of  Cabuis,  ma  Uis  wvcd  RtffoHt 
J  for  rrmU. 
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many  other  functions  are  going  on,  all  more  or  less  neces* 
sar}'  to  the  preservation  of  life.  Have  these  diverse  opera- 
tions any  inflaence,  the  one  on  the  other  9  And  is  it  possihle 
&om  the  consideration  of  different  physical  and  moral  states, 
which  are  observed  simultaneously,  to  seize  the  relations 
which  connect  the  most  striking  phenomena,  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  be  certain  that  in  the  other  less  obvious  cases,  if 
the  connection  is  less  easily  detected,  it  is  so  simply  because 
the  indications  are  too  fugitive  ?  ' 

This  conception  of  a  possible  Psychology  is  in  itself  enough 
to  mark  for  ever  the  place  of  Cabanis  in  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy. It  establishes  Psychology  as  one  branch  of  the 
great  science  of  Life.  It  connects  the  operations  of  intelli- 
gence and  volition  with  the  origin  of  all  vital  movements. 
It  makes  Life  and  Mind  correlatives.  This  was  a  revival  of 
the  great  truth  clearly  recognised  by  Aristotle,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Schoolmen.  ^  Impossibile  est,'  says  Aquinas, 
very  emphatically,  *  in  uno  homine  esse  plures  nniiruMi  per 
essentiam  differentes,  sed  una  tantum  est  anima  intellectiva, 
qua;  vegetati^^  et  sensitivse  et  intellective  officiis  fungitur.' 
The  division  of  Life  and  Mind  as  two  distinct  entities  was 
introduced  by  the  Italians  of  the  Bcnaissance,  adopted  by 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  and  once  more  rejected  by  Stahl,  who 
returned  to  the  Aristotelian  conception.  With  the  taH  of 
Stahl's  doctrine,  the  separation  of  Mind  from  Life  again  be- 
came the  dictum  of  the  schools,  until  Cabanis ;  no  one  since 
Cabanis  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
unity  of  the  two  till  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  presented  it  as  the 
basis  of  psychological  induction.*  The  consequences  were 
immediate :  if  Mind  was  to  be  studied  as  one  aspect  of  Life, 
it  could  only  be  efficiently  studied  on  that  inductive  and  ex- 
perimental Method  which  had  reached  the  certain  truths  of 
positive  science  :  ^  Les  principes  fondamentauz  seraient  6gale- 
ment  solides ;  elles  se  formeraient  ^galement  par  I'^de 
s^v6re  et  par  la  composition  des  fisuts ;  elles  s'^tendraient  par 
les  mSmcs  m^thodes  de  raisonnement.'    Cabanis  warns  his 

*  Sfemcbb  :  Principiea  of  PsycMc^,  185fi. 


I  fhaX  ihey  will  find  nothing  of  what  is  called  Meta- 
physios  in  Ills  book ;  thej  will  only  find  physiological  re- 
searches, mais  dirig&g  verg  Vctnde  ■partiadiere  rf'Jin  strdre  de 
fonftiong. 

In  the  purely  phvBiological  direction,  indeed,  Cabania  had 
many  predecessors,  from  Willia  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  Prochaekn,  who  preceded  Cabanis  by  one 
year  only.*  The  nervous  system  had  of  course  been  studied 
by  physiologista,  and  this  study  led  them  to  form  psychological 
theories ;  but  although  we  may  find  elsewhere,  especially  in 
tJnzcr  and  Prochaska,  sounder  views  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervons  system,  we  find  nowhere  so  clear  and  lai^e  a  concep- 
tion of  pbysiolt^cal  Psychology  as  in  Cabanis. 

*  Subject    to    the    action    of    external    bodies,'  he   says, 
*  man  tiuds  in   the  impressions  these  bodies   make  on  his 
organs  at  once  his  knowledge  and  the  causes  of  his  con- 
tinued existence  ;  for  to  live  is  to  feel ;  and  in  that  admirable 
chain  of  phenomena  which   constitute  his  existence,  every 
«r«m'  depends  on  the  development  of  some  f<icv,lly ;    every 
bctitty  by  its  very  development  satisfies  some  want,  and  the 
E  fiuultic*   grow  by  exercise   as  the  wants  extend  with   the 
icOity   of   satisfying  them.     By  the   continual    action   of 
bodies  on  the  senses  of  man,  results  the  most  re- 
irkable  part  of  bis  existence.     But   is   it   true  that  the 
I  centres  only  reeeive  and  combine  the  impressions 
which  reiioh  them  from  these  bodies  P     Is  it  true  that  no 
riniBge  or  idea  is  formed  In  the  brain,  and  that  no  determina- 
n  of  the  senRitive  organ  takes  place,  other  than  by  virtue 
r  Uiese  aome  impreBsions  on  tbe  senses  strictly  so  called  ? '  f 
I  tioM  question   oits    away   the   very   root   of    Condillac's 
Oabanifl  bad  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  Con- 

*  Z<ir«jf/i  aw  ('(T  Phjftiologw  da  Menteken,  1797.  CariuiiBl^  mough  tho 
wcooJ  taA  third  cdiliaDi  of  Ihii  work  veif  nurtJ)'  ciwtfinporsneunB  with  ths 
■Bcond  aaA  Ihinl  tditioiii  of  Cuikki^  1801  iinil  ISOA  (eoimiiiig  th>  publiotinn  in 
lh»  JWaMtna  dt  tlnitttui  *,%  un«  vililion).  It  is  not  lo  tw  aappoKd  lh4t  CXJUirU 
fcainr  of  I'Miaunu's  rxictfncr ;  nor  ii  thctc  moTF  thnn  a  grapnl  rcHmblaucs  in 
Ibair  phy^logip^l  eonelniioiia. 
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dillac's  limitation  of  our  mental  phenomena  to  the  action  of 
the  special  senses  was  a  contradiction  of  familiar  experience^ 
e.  g.  the  manifold  influence  exercised  by  the  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, and  the  visceral  sensations  generally.  A  survey  of 
the  human  organism,  compared  with  that  of  animals,  conducted 
him  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

*  The  faculty  of  feeling  and  of  spontaneous  movement  forms 
the  character  of  animal  nature. 

*  The  faculty  of  feeling  consists  in  the  property  possessed 
by  the  nervous  system  of  being  warned  by  the  impressions 
produced  on  its  different  parts,  and  notably  on  its  extremities. 
These  impressions  are  internal  or  external. 

*  External  impressions,  when  perception  is  distinct,  are 
called  sensations. 

*  Internal  impressions  are  very  often  vague  and  confused, 
and  the  animal  is  then  only  warned  by  their  effects,  and  does 
not  clearly  distinguish  their  connection  with  the  causes. 

*  The  former  result  from  the  application  of  external  objects 
to  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  on  them  ideas  depend. 

*  The  latter  result  from  the  development  of  the  regular 
functions,  or  from  the  maladies  to  which  ^ach  organ  is  subject; 
and  from  these  issue  those  determinations  which  bear  the 
name  of  insthicts. 

*  Feeling  and  movement  are  linked  together.  Every  move- 
ment is  determined  by  an  impression,  and  the  nerves,  as  the 
organs  of  feeling,  animate  and  direct  the  motor  organs. 

*  In  feeling,  the  nervous  organ  reacts  on  itself.  In  move- 
ment it  reacts  on  other  parts  to  which  it  communicates  the 
contractile  faculty,  the  simple  and  fecund  principle  of  all 
animal  movement. 

*  Finally,  the  vital  functions  can  exercise  themselves  by  the 
influence  of  some  nervous  ramifications,  isolated  from  the 
system :  the  instinctive  faculties  can  develope  themselves, 
even  when  the  brain  is  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  when  it 
seems  wholly  inactive. 

'  But  for  the  formation  of  thoughts  it  is  necessaiy  that  the 
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hmin  should  exiBt,  and  be  in  a  healthy  condition :  it  is  the 
special  organ  of  thought,'* 

He  juatly  repudiates  any  attempt  to  explain  Sensibility  :  it 
most  be  accepted  as  a  general  property  of  oi^anised  beings, 
in  the  same  way  that  attraction  is  accepted  as  a  general  pro- 
perty of  bodies.  No  general  property  admits  of  e3cplaiiation. 
It  cau  only  be  subordinated  to  some  other  property,  and  be 
explained  by  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  ia  )w(  general. 
Accepting  Sensibility  therefore  as  on  ultimate  fact  in  the 
OT^nic  world,  Cabanis  detects  its  phenomena  running  through 
ftll  those  called  vital  and  aU  those  called  mental. 

*  It  ia  something,'  he  says,  '  to  have  established  that  all 
ideas  and  all  moral  phenomena  are  the  results  of  impressions 
received  by  the  different  organs ;  and  I  think  a  still  wider 
■U'p  is  taken  when  we  have  shown  that  these  impressions 
liare  appreciable  differences,  and  that  we  can  distinguish 
tbcm  by  their  seat  and  the  character  of  their  products, 
oltlinugh  they  all  act  and  react  on  each  other,  on  accoimt  of 
tlie  rapid  and  continual  conununieations  with  the  sensitive 
organ.' t  The  object  of  his  treatise  is  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  moral  and  physical  conditions, 
bow  the  aensations  are  modified  by  modifications  in  the 
organs,  how  idea^,  instincts,  passions  are  developed  and 
modifietl  by  the  influences  of  uge,  sex,  temperament,  maladies, 
&c.  It  ia  not  therefore  a  treatise  on  Psychology,  but  con- 
tributions towards  a  science  of  Pyschology,  and  as  such  may 
•till  bo  n-iul  with  ai^lvaiitttge,  although  tlie  science  of  the 
present  day  rfjects  many  of  its  physiological  details.     He 

'  finvsaw  that  this  would  be  *o.  '  Le  lecteiu-  s'apercevm 
iHentot  que  nous  entrons  ici  dans  nne  carrit^e  toute  nouvelle. 
Je  n'iti  paa  la  prt^tention  de  I'avoir  parcouni  jusqn'au  bout; 

-naifl  dM  hommes  plus  habiles  et  plus  heureiix  acb^verout  ce 

ttp*-  trop  souvcnt  je  n'ai  pn  que  tenter.* 

Aa  a  specimen  of  inductive  Psychology,  we  must  not  pass 

over   iu   silence   his   cxperimonUiI   pro<jf  of  instinct  being 
'ok^KxI  by  certain  organic  couditlons.     He  takes  one  of 
•  Dtnritat  Mhamrt,  |  riii.  f  '*"'-  i  »■ 
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the  most  marvellous  of  instincts,  that  of  maternal  love,  and 
having  analysed  its  physiological  conditions,  he  says,  *  In  my 
province,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  sitting  hens,  a  singular  practice  is 
customary.  We  take  a  capon,  pluck  off  the  feathers  from 
the  abdomen,  rub  it  with  nettles  and  vinegar,  and  in  this 
state  of  local  irritation  place  the  capon  on  the  eggs.  At  first 
he  remains  there  to  soothe  the  pain ;  soon  there  is  established 
within  him  a  series  of  unaccustomed  but  agreeable  impres- 
sions, which  attaches  him  to  these  eggs  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation ;  and  the  effect  is  to  produce  in  him  a 
sort  of  factitious  maternal  love,  which  endures,  like  that  of 
the  hen,  as  long  as  the  chickens  have  need  of  aid  and  pro- 
tection. The  cock  is  not  thus  to  be  modified ;  he  has  an 
instinct  which  carries  him  elsewhere.' 

The  novelty  of  the  conception  which  Cabanis  put  forth, 
and  the  interest  attached  to  many  of  his  illustrations,  made 
his  work  very  popular ;  but  its  influence  was  only  indirect. 
The  ignorance  which  almost  all  psychologists  continued  to 
display,  not  only  of  Physiology,  but  of  the  necessity  of  a 
physiological  Method,  together  with  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
accusation  of  '  materialism,'  aided  a>s  it  was  by  the  reaction, 
mainly  political,  but  soon  extending  itself  to  philosophical 
questions,  which  condemned  the  labours  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  left  Cabanis  with  few  adherents  and  no  continuers. 
In  elaborate  works  the  brain  was  still  designated  as  the 
^  organ  of  the  Mind,'  but  the  Mind  was  passionately  declared 
not  to  be  the  function  of  the  brain ;  the  profounder  views  of 
Cabanis,  which  regarded  Mind  as  one  aspect  of  Life,  were 
replaced  by  the  old  metaphysical  conceptions  of  le  Moiy — ^the 
Ego, — ^the  immaterial  Entity  playing  upon  the  brain  as  a 
musician  plays  upon  an  instrument.^    Instinct  was  no  longer 


*  One  living  writer,  of  anthoritj,  has  grarely  declared  that  mental  fatisae  la  the 
Gonsciousnefls  which  the  mnd  has  of  the  brain's  weaiinessl  In  our  eonfeacd 
inability  to  understand  what  matter  is,  why  will  men  persist  in  dogmatisiqg  on 
what  it  is  not  f  We  know  absolutely  nothing  either  of  matter  or  spirit^  w«  on^ 
know  phenomena. 


9  determined  by  the  organism,  clianging  with  its 
rendered  abortive  by  mutilations,  and  rendered 
»i>liy  stimulation ;  but  as  a  '  mysterious  principle  im- 
ated'  in  the  oi^niEm:  a  'something'  which,  ultbough 
ntially  mysterious  and  unknowable,  appeared  to  be  per- 
tly well  known  to  the  metaphysicians, 
By  an  unfortunate  phrase,  Cabania  gave  his  antagonists 
an  advantage,  and  impeded  the  progreaa  of  his  own  views. 
He  was  nnderstiXKl  to  say  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  He  said  nothing  of  the  idnd,  but  his 
language  lent  itself  easily  to  the  misconception ;  and  the 
ridicule  and  disgust  which  assailed  it  seriously  damaged  the 
dignity  of  the  physiological  method.  Tliis  is  what  he  did 
say ;  '  Pour  se  fair©  une  id^  juste  des  opi^rations  dont  residte 
la  pens^,  il  taut  considerer  le  cerveau  comme  un  organe 
particulter  deatin^  sp^ialementa  la  produire  (had  he  stopped 
here,  few  would  have  seen  anything  to  cavil  at;  but  he  added), 
de  meme  qne  I'estomac  et  les  intestuis  a  operer  la  digestion, 
le  foie  i.  filtrer  la  bile.'*  This  is  reaUy  saying  no  more  than 
tliat  thought  is  the  function  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  difference 
hetwi-en  that,  and  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  brain  as 
*  the  organ  of  tlie  mind,'  is  simply  the  difference  between 
preciMO  and  lax  language.  But  the  unlucky  words '  digestion,' 
and  the  '  secretion  of  bile.'  moAe  many  readers  supptise  that 
Cabania  held  thought  to  be  a  secretion. 

It  is  tme  that  the  language  of  Cabanis  is  ambiguous,  and 
loads  to  the  interpretation  that  thought  is  a  secretion,  al- 
though he  really  meajis  that  thought  is  a  function.  Such 
ambiguity  is  deplorable.  But  that  it  was  merely  a  verbal 
laxity  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage.  '  We  see  the 
aliments  fall  into  the  stomach  ;  wc  see  them  pass  out  with 
new  qnaJities,  and  we  conclude  tluit  it  has  impressed  on  them 
a  n4il  alteration.  We  also  see  the  impressions  reaching  the 
brain  by  the  channels  of  the  nerves ;  they  are  tben  isolated 
and  without  coherence.      The  organ    (vieeere)  reacts  upon 

•  CamIKI*  :  Bapport:  ii.  M/aoirr,  %  Tli 
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them,  and  soon  metamorphoses  them  into  ideas,  which 
speech  and  gesture  manifest  externally.  We  conclude 
with  the  game  certitude  that  the  brain  digests,  so  to  speak, 
the  impressions, — qu'il  fait  organiquement  la  s^cr^on  de 
la  pens6e.'  When  a  man  permits  himself  to  say  that  we 
see  impressions  reaching  the  brain  through  the  nerves, 
and  see  the  brain  metamorphose  these  impressions  into 
ideas,  he  may  permit  himself  to  say  that  thought  is  a 
secretion;  but  that  this  was  not  really  his  opinion  will 
appear  on  an  attentive  study  of  his  work.  Like  most  psy- 
chologists and  biologists,  he  had  but  hazy  conceptions  of 
function ;  and  like  most  of  the  writers  of  his  school,  he  had 
but  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  value  of  accuracy  of  expression. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  he  meant  what  he  is  supposed  by 
antagonists  to  have  meant.  I  think  he  meant  simply  to 
indicate  that  thought  was  a  function  of  the  brain,  as  digestion 
was  a  function  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Certainly,  if  he  did  regard  thought  as  a  secretion,  the  error 
was  monstrous,  and  the  outcry  against  him  was  justifiable. 
I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the 
mat^riiilism  of  certain  writers  of  our  own  day  in  Germany. 


» 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SIXTH  EPOCH. 

CONSIDERED  as  a  contribution  to  Philosophy,  the  labours 
of  the  Sensational  School  have  mainly  an  indirect  value. 
They  found  Philosophy  reduced  to  a  question  of  Psychology, 
and  found  Psychology  itself  in  so  imperfect  a  condition  as  to 
be  unable  to  give  any  reliable  guidance.  The  question  of 
the  origin  of  knowledge  necessarily  involved  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  mental  operations.  To  determine  whether  we  had 
any  ideas  independent  of  Experience,  it  became  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  Experience  was — what  were  its  conditions  and 
limitations.  To  determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  body.  If  once  it  could  be 
settled  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  were  simply  phenomena 
of  the  organism,  a  positive  science  of  Psychology  would  be- 
come possible,  and  its  results  would  have  the  same  validity 
as  those  of  the  physical  sciences.  From  the  earliest  times 
Philosophy  had  admitted  that  the  Mind  only  manifested 
itself  through  the  organs  of  the  Body,  and  that  these  mani- 
festations were  all  subject  more  or  less  to  material  conditions. 
But  firom  the  time  of  Descartes  there  had  been  a  strong 
repugnance  against  every  suggestion  which  seemed  to  rob 
the  Intellect  of  its  entity,  and  identified  mental  with  vital 
phenomena.  The  independence  of  the  Mind  as  an  entity 
was  regarded  as  a  first  truth,  required  by  Metaphysics  no 
less  than  by  Theology.  To  doubt  this  truth  was  to  *  over- 
throw all  moraliiy,  to  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  to 
make  Religion  a  mockery.'  To  doubt  this  truth  was,  in  fact, 
to  incur  the  most  incriminating  of  charges — Materialism. 
Nevertheless,  good  and  pious  men  were  forced  to  doubt 
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this  first  truth,  in  spite  of  the  odium  which  they  knew  would 
fall  on  them.  And  although  partly  from  terror,  and  partly 
from  the  eflFect  of  old  metaphysical  prejudice,  most  of  the 
Sensational  School  clung  to  some  vague  admission  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  whose  active  interference  was,  however, 
quietly  ignored,  nevertheless  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
teaching  was  clearly  seen  by  antagonists,  and  finally  avowed 
by  their  successors. 

A  decision  became  indispensable.  If  the  Intellect  were 
admitted  as  an  independent  existence,  having  powers  not 
gathered  from  organic  conditions,  there  could  be  no  scientific 
exposition  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  was  always  open  to  assume  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas,  of  truths  transcending  those  gained  through  expe- 
rience, and  of  criteria  not  amenable  to  the  canons  of  expe- 
rience. And  if  (the  existence  being  admitted)  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  were  limited  by  organic  conditions,  then 
indeed  a  science  became  possible,  but  the  preliminary  hypo- 
thesis became  superfluous. 

To  this  dilemma  the  Sensational  School  had  successfully 
brought  Philosophy.  It  had  presented  the  alternative  of 
considering  Psychology  as  a  branch  of  Biology,  and  Mind  as 
only  one  aspect  of  the  equally  mysterious  Life ;  or  of  once 
more  falling  back  upon  Metaphysics  which  modem  Science 
gloried  in  having  escaped  fit)m  for  ever. 

The  first  issue  was  too  repulsive  for  the  majority  of  philo- 
sophers. It  was  repulsive  because  it  disturbed  the  sacred 
associations  of  awe  which  surrounded  the  mystery  of  Mind, 
and  because  it  was  said  by  antagonists  to  lead  to  degrading 
and  immoral  conclusions;  which  it  did  not,  and  which  it 
could  not  lead  to,  if  true ;  though  antagonists  chose  to  affirm 
that  it  was  not  true,  because  they  assumed  that  it  led  to  the 
immoral  conclusions.  While  thus  repulsive  in  its  first  aspect^ 
it  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  sufficiently  predse 
in  its  indications,  or  coercive  in  its  arguments,  to  oairy  con- 
viction to  the  unwilling  mind.  No  great  depth  or  subtlety 
was  required  to  see  that  Hartley  and  Darwin,  De  Tnej  and 
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Cabanis,  wei^  fkr  from  accounting  satisfa^^rily  for  the 
phenomena;  yet  only  by  the  force  of  demonstration  conld 
their  disagreeable  conclusions  get  acceptance. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  general  revolt.  The  second  issue 
was  eagerly  chosen.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  Metaphysics 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  what  was  called  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Philosophy,  though  its  real  struggle  was  with  the 
Sensational  School.  We  shall  trace  that  reaction  in  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  France. 


) 


SEVENTH   EPOCn. 

Second  Crifi» :  Idealism,  Sce]>ticijtm^  and  Sfn*atio 
pnidwhuj  the  reaction  of  Common  Sente. 


«a^»#l 


DTJGALD  STEWART  opene  hia  Aefonnt  0/  ihf  Li/f  anA 
Writings  of  TfiMtiat  Rmil  with  remarldiig  that  the  life 
was  '  uncommonlj  barren  of  tliose  IncideDta  irhich  fhroifih 

materials  for  biography;'  and  as  our  Bjtaoe  is  siiiiitr,  we 
will  content  ouraelTes  with  a  bare  enumeration  of  such  facts 
as  may  be  useful  for  reference,  Thomas  Eeid  was  bom  in 
1710,  at  Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire,  He  waa  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  Abei'deen,  In  1752  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  MoraJ  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen.  lu  17G4  appeared  his  In- 
quiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  Ike  Princijihs  of  Comnxjti  Seiwe. 
'  In  1763*  the  Inquiry  received  a  still  more  substantial  testi- 
mony of  approbation  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,'  in  the 
oflFer  of  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Adam  Smith.  In  1780  Reid  resigned  his  office,  and  parsed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  study.  In 
1785  appeared  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  He  dit'd 
in  Glasgow  in  1796,  having  survived  four  of  his  children. 
Reid'a  philosophy  made  a  great  stir  at  first,  but  has  for 


•  STKWiRT:  but  there  ma 
liihed  titl  1761,  Itiin  Mnld  m 
•  '  tPslimon<r  of  approbarion.' 


be  somo  ernir  hrrt.     If  ihp  hqiiiry  va*  Dv,t  pnb 
n  1763  buve  bocD  offrTnl  Uic  chair  at  Glasj^w  v 
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some  years  pa^t  been  sinkmg  into  merited  neglect.  The 
appeal  to  Common  Sense  as  arbiter  in  Philosophy  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  to  be  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
kicking  a  stone  as  a  refutation  of  Berkeley.  Indeed  Dngald 
Stewart  himself  was  fully  alire  to  the  inconsequence  of  such 
an  argument,  and  endeavoured  to  shield  his  master  by  saying 
that  the  phrases  ^  Common  Sense '  and  *•  Instinct '  were 
unhappily  chosen.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  mere  phrases 
with  Beid ;  they  were  principles.  It  is  impossible  to  iea|d 
the  Inquiry  and  not  see  that  Beid  took  his  stand  upon  Com- 
mon Sense  \*  and  Beattie  and  Oswald,  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples, are  still  more  open  to  the  charge. 

It  would  carry  us  to  great  lengths  if  we  were  to  examine  all 
the  questionable  tenets  contained  in  the  philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  the  supposed  triumph  over 
Locke,  who  said  that  personal  identity  consists  in  Conscious- 
ness ;  ^that  is,'  continues  Beid,  'if  you  are  conscious  you  did 
such  a  thing  a  twelvemonth  ago,  this  consciousness  of  what  is 
past  can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  remembrance  that  I  did 
it ;  so  Lockers  principle  must  be,  that  Identity  consists  in  re« 
membrance ;  and,  consequently,  a  man  must  lose  his  personal 
identity  with  regard  to  everything  he  forgets.'  Here  Ixx:ke 
is  altogether  misstated.  Consciousness  does  not  resolve 
itself  into  any  single  act  of  memory,  as  Beid  would  here 
have  us  believe,  nor  can  personal  identity  be  limited  to  any 
one  act.  I  have  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  mental  state^ 
wherewith  is  connected  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  anterir^r 
state,  which  was  also  connected  with  an  anterior  state,  and 
so  on.  The  rope  is  made  up  of  many  strands,  and  although 
some  of  these  may  be  out  of  sight,  not  one  is  liroken.  I  am 
connected  with  my  boyhood  by  a  regular  series  of  transmittal 
acts  of  consciousness.  I  may  have  forgotten  a  thousand 
things,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  myself:  if  //n«  act  iMrft^ruutA 
yesterday  is  forgotten  to-day,  all  are  not  forgotten ;  and  to 

*  *  I  di^spue  Plii]o9ophy,  and  n'ooance  \\h  gaI<Linr<r :  IK  mj  MmX  dw-I]  vif  h 
Cumnion  Si-nse.*  {Inqniry,  ch.  I  |  3.)  Let  it  b<r  <j\iSfrttA,  in  {AMtn^  Uiiat  hj 
Rbxd's  disciples  the  Inquiry  is  regarded  u  hit  be»t  vork. 
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remember  one,  however  indistinctly,  is  sufficient  to  ke«p  up 
the  continuity  of  conacionanesB.  Let  thoae  who  faiicj  the 
sentiment  of  personal  identity  does  not  consist  in  the  ctin- 
Bciousnesa  of  personal  identity,  show  ua  in  what  it  doc* 
consist. 

We  come  now  to  Reid's  great  achievement,  that  upon 
which  he  declared  hia  philoaophical  fame  to  rest:  the  re- 
futation of  Berkeley  and  Hume  by  the  refutation  of  the  ld««I 
theory.  This  he  considered  us  his  contribution  to  Philo- 
sophy ;  this  has  been  made  the  monument  of  his  glory.  It 
appears  to  ua,  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  hi^  wHtinj^ 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  what  his  eritiea  and  admirera  have 
odvajieed,  that  his  sole  merit  in  this  respect  ia  that  of  hunng 
called  attention  to  some  abuses  of  language,  and  to  some 
examples  of  metaphora  mistaken  for  facta.  How  much  con- 
fusion the  word  '  idea  '  has  always  create  need  acarcely  be 
alluded  to ;  and  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  acc^'ptatiun  vf 
the  word  as  tantamount  to  image,  must  be  welcomed  u 
salutary.  So  &r  let  us  be  grateful  to  Beid.  Bat  whAtever 
abuses  miiy  have  crept  in  with  the  use  of  the  word  'i.len,'  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  not  to  he 
refuted  by  refuting  the  bypotheais  of  ideas,  as  Keid  and  his 
school  suppoae. 

Let  us,  to  avoid  useless  discussion,  take  it  for  granted 
that  philosophera  did  adopt  the  theory  of  ideas  which  Beid 
combats ;  let  us  also  grant  that  Reid  has  overturned  that 
theory.  What  advance  is  made  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problem?  Not  one  step.  The  dilemma  into  which  Hume 
threw  Philosophy  remains  the  same  as  ever.  As  I  cannot 
transcend  the  sphere  of  my  Consciousness,  I  can  never  know 
things  except  as  they  act  upon  me — as  they  affect  my  Con- 
sciousness. In  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  is  impossible,  otherwise  than  as  it  appears  to  my 
Sense,  which  transforms  and  distorts  it. 

This  proposition  may  be  said  to  form  the  ground  of  Scep- 
ticism. Now,  we  ask,  how  is  that  proposition  affected  by 
overthrowing    the    ideal    theory  i"     What    does    it   signify 
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whether  the  '  affections  of  mj  coDScioiisness  *  he  regarded  as 
*  images '  or  not  ?  They  do  not  remain  leas  purely  mtbjedive 
■whichever  way  we  regard  them.  They  are  changes  in  me. 
The  main  position  of  Scepticism  is  precisely  this  subjectivity 
of  knowledge.  Because  we  cannot  transcend  Consciousness 
we  can  never  know  tliinga  per  se.  Reid  acknowledges  that 
we  cannot  know  things  per  se ;  but  he  says  that  we  must 
believe  in  them,  because  in  what  we  do  know  their  existence 
is  miggeal'dd.  This  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  Locke ;  nay 
more,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume :  for  he  says  that  we 
believe  in  an  external  world,  though  we  have  no  good  reason 
for  believing  it.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  relates  that  he  once 
obaorved  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  that  he  thought  Reid  and 
Hume  differed  more  in  words  than  opinions :  Brown  answered, 
'  Yee,  ViuiA  bawled  out  we  must  beheve  in  an  outward 
world ;  but  added,  in  a  whisper,  we  can  give  no  reason  for 
(Mir  belief.  Hume  cries  out  we  can  give  no  reason  fur  such 
a  notion ;  and  whispers,  I  own  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it.' 

Reid  ought  to  have  seen  that  his  refutation  of  the  ideal 
tli»x)ty  left  Idealism  and  Scepticism  untouched :  *  for  either 
doctrine  it  matters  little  hou-  the  knowledge  he  acquired,  so 
tbat  it  he  entirely  snbjective.  The  ai-gninent  brought  for- 
ward by  Dugald  Stewart — that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
sn  external  world  is  one  of  the  Fimdamental  Laws  of  Hiunau 
Belief — is  more  philosophiciU  ;  but  when  he  says  that  Berke- 
ley's Idealism  was  owing  to  the  unhappy  aud  un philosophical 
attempt  of  Descartes  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  world,  he 
forgets  that  Idealism  was  known  in  the  ancient  schools  long 
before  any  one  thought  of  proving  the  existence  of  matter. 
MoTCover,  although  Stewart's  formula  is  not  open  to  the 
objcctiona  as  Reid's,  yet  it  leaves  the  vittil  quL^stion 
vntooched. 

Mo  one  doubts  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
world.     Idealism   never  questions  the   fact.     The 

ly  doubt  is,  whether  that  belief  be  objectively  as  well  as 

■  la  bvt  IttLnBAHi-nKs  IJi-ntiin,  whi<Th  '\»  Xery  aimilnr  to  BmXKLKt's,  W 
A  ■  ibmiy  ut  rrrer)i«iou  almml  i'lrutit«l  witli  Rkid's. 
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Bnbjectlvely  valid.  To  say  that  tlie  belief  in  objective  «xisi-  * 
eijce  is  a.  Fimdamental  Law,  is  simply  saying  that  tre  ««  m 
coneiihited  that  we  are  forced  to  attribute  external  reality  to 
our  sensatiouB.  Aa  well  say  we  are  so  conatitufed  that  fire 
applied  to  our  bodies  will  give  ua  pain.  We  are  bo  consti- 
tuted. What  then?  Doea  this  advance  as  one  step  ?  Not 
one.  We  have  still  to  seek  some  proof  of  the  laws  of  our 
constitution  being  the  measure  of  the  lawn  of  other  txifteneia 
— still  to  seek  how  what  is  true  of  the  subjective  must  ne«e»- 
sarily  be  true  of  the  objective. 

Thus,  granting  to  Stewart  all  he  claims,  we  see  that  he 
does  not  attain  to  the  heart  of  the  question ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  he  does  not  touch  Berkeley  at  all ;  he  only  touchii 
Hume.  For  what  answer  can  it  be  to  Berkeley,  to  say  that 
our  Belief  in  matter  is  a  Fundamental  Law,  not  to  U) 
questioned  ?  Berkeley  would  reply :  '  Exactly ;  I  said  u 
much.  I  said  that  men  believed  tlieir  senses,  and  believed 
that  what  they  saw  was  ou,t  of  them.  This  ia  the  law  uf 
human  nature :  God  has  so  ordained  it.  But  that  wbidi 
men  do  iiot  believe,  is  the  existence  of  an  occult  substamv. 
an  imaginary  world  lying  underneath  all  appearances.  You 
do  not  mean  to  aasert  that  the  belief  in  tliis  substance  is  a 
Fimdamental  Law  ?  If  you  do,  you  must  be  mad.'  Stewart's 
answer  ia  thus  shown  to  be  quite  beside  the  mark. 

Reid  constantly  declares  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
our  belief;  it  must  be  referred  to  an  original  instinctive 
principle  of  our  constitution  implanted  in  us  for  that  express 
purpose.  If  this  be  so,  we  ask  upon  what  pretence  does 
Reid  claim  the  merit  of  having  refuted  Idealism  aud  Scep- 
ticism by  refuting  the  ideal  hypothesis?  IS  instinct  and  not 
reog&n  is  to  settle  the  question,  then  has  the  ideal  hypoihtttt 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  if  the  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypo- 
thesis sufficed,  then  has  instinct  nothing  to  do  with  it.  '  To 
talk  of  Dr.  Reid,'  said  the  Quarterly,  in  its  review  of  Stewart's 
Second  Dissertation,  *  as  if  his  writings  had  opposed  a 
barrier  to  the  prevalence  of  sceptical  philosophy,  is  an 
evident   mistake.     Br.  Reid  successfully  r«futed  the   prin- 
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ple»  by  iirhI<A  Berkel#j  anil  Home  emleavonre*!  to  establish 

r  coiiclosioos ;  but  Uie  conelasions  tlieiudeWes  !ie  binuM?lf 

ipUil  aa  the  reij  prcimsses  from  which  he  reasons.     The 

impofsibility  of  ptoring  the  existence  of  a  materiuJ  world 

from   "reason,  or  experience,  or  instruction,  or   habit,  or 

Hpn/  otlior  principle  hitherto  known  to  philosophers,"  is  the 

^HnonieDt  and  the  oti/y  argument  by  which  he  endeaToors  to 

^nbrce  upon  as  hia  theory  of  instinctive  principles.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  inosmnch  as  Eeid  declares  insiuict 

to  be  the  only  principle  npon  which  we  can  found  our  belief 

in  an  external  world,  his  arguuient  against  Berkeley  is  h\«bly 

ricious.     First,   because   the  belii-f  was  never    questioned; 

secondly,  became  although  we  must  act  according  to  our 

^_iiutinct«,  such  a  necessity  is  nu  proof  that  our  belief*  are 

HbiK ;  thirdly,  because  if  instiuct,  and  not  reason,  is  to  be 

Hhe  arbiter,  the  attack  on  the  ideal  hypothesis  is  utterly 

^nbwide  the  question. 

Thos  we  see  that,  granting  to  Reid  the  glory  he  claims  of 
having  destroyed  the  ideal  hypothesis,  he  has  oidy  destroyeil 
ui  ont^at,  fancying  it  to  be  the  fortress.  A  few  words 
on  hia  own  theory  of  perception  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

■  juiitJy  enough  declared    the   ideal  hypotheaia    to   bo 
ntuitoas.     We    have   no   reason  for   supposing   that   the 
1  pvrceives  images  of  things  instead  of  the  things  tJieiu- 
M.     Bat  he  overlooks,  or  rather  denies,  the  fact  that  we 
BiTe  things  mtdialrly ;  he  aays  yie  perceive  thoin  vmmC' 
His  explanations   arc  contradictory  and  confused, 
a  repusts  the  assertion  so  often,  that  there  can  bo  no 
:  be  meant  to  say  we    perceive    things   immediattdy : 
>  mind  stands  face  to  face  with  the  thing,  and  pereeives 
e<liately,  witJiout  any  uiediuni  of  ideas,  images,  eidolo, 
F  the  tike.     In  this  we  believe  bim  utterly  in  tiie  wrong ; 
idMs*  carried  him  too  fur.     It  is  one 
«n  affected  by  th^  Ihintja,  and  not  by 
I  uiother  thing  to  say  that  we  pfrrciva 
OtM^t  immediately.     The  fonner  is  correct ;  the  latter  is  io. 

VOL.  n.  0  0 
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direct   contradictdon  with  all  we  know  of  [ 
Reid  constantly  contradicts  liiinself  on  the  point. 

'  Wlien  I  attend,'  he  saya,  '  as  carefully  an  I  can  to  irlut 
passes  in  my  mind,  it  appears  evident  that  the  very  /Ai«y  I 
saw  yesterday,  and  the  fragrance  I  Bmelk-d,  nre  now  tie 
imvwdiate  objects  of  my  mind  when  I  remember  it.  .  .  .  ri">ii 
the  strictest  attention,  memory  appears  to  me  to  hare  the 
tltings  that  are  past,  mid  twf  present  iVfiJi.  for  il«  object*." 

This  is  his  position  against  the  ideal  hypotheOTs  which 
assnmes  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  miwl 
which  perceives  it ;  that  we  do  not  really  perceive  thiuc;* 
which  are  external,  but  only  certain  images  and  pictures  of 
them  imprinted  on  the  mind.  The  position  is  untenable. 
The  very  thing,  the  rose,  of  which  he  thinks,  is  not  an  im- 
mediate object  at  all :  it  is  elsewhere.  The  fragrance  Ciinn<it 
even  be  recalled;  tliat  is  to  say,  cannot  be  fill  again,  but 
only  thought.  All  we  can  remember  is  the  Cict  of  having 
been  affected  by  the  rose  in  a  certain  manner :  that  affectitiD 
we  cjill  fragrance ;  we  cannot  recall  the  affection.  EeiJ 
CDiiM  imnlly  llierefm-e  haro  nieanl  what  bis  w.mU  lit.T.\Ih 
express.  Perhaps  he  meant,  that  when  we  think  of  the  rose 
and  the  fragrance,  the  object  of  which  we  think  is  the  rose, 
not  an  idea  of  the  rose.  But  what  a  tmism !  He  savs. 
that  '  in  memory  the  things  that  are  past,  and  not  prescut 
ideas,  are  the  objects  of  the  mind.'  This  is  either  a  need- 
less truism  or  a  faleism.  Let  us  alter  the  sentence  thus — 
*  In  memory  the  tkittgs  thought  of  are  not  themselves  present 
to  the  mind,  but  the  thoughts  only  are  present  to  it.'  R*'iJ 
would  not  dispute  this — could  not  dispute  it ;  yet  it  \» 
only  a  more  guarded  statement  of  the  ideal  hypothesis ;  it 
substitutes  '  thoughts  '  for  '  ideas.'  He  was  misled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  '  object,'  which  he  uses  as  if  meaning 
simply  what  the  mind  is  thuiking  of;  and  of  course  the 
mind  thinks  of  the  thing,  and  not  of  the  idea.  But  the 
ideal  hypothesis  takes  *  object '  to  be  that  which  is  imme- 
diately present  to — faee  to  fiice — with  the  mind,  viz.  an  idea, 
or  thought ;  and  of  course  the  mind  thinks  by  its  thoughts : 
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it  may  think  about  the  thing,  but  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  thought. 

The  difference  is  this : — The  Idealist  says,  that  when 
things  affect  us,  our  sensations  are  what  we  perceive,  and 
not  the  things  producing  those  sensations.  Beid  says,  we 
feel  our  sensations,  but  therewith  also  we  perceive  the  things. 
The  Idealist  further  says,  that  when  we  think  of  things,  the 
immediate  object  face  to  face  with  the  mind  is  not  a  thing 
but  an  idea  (thought.)  Seid  says  the  object  is  the  very  thing : 
which  is  either  an  absurdity,  or  else  does  not  differ  from  the 
ideal  hypothesis. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  pretended  separation 
of  thoughts  from  thinking,  and  the  making  thoughts  ^  objects,' 
is  vicious;  and  therefore  Beid's  language  is  perhaps  less 
objectionable.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  other 
advantage  he  gains  over  his  adversaries.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend that  our  sensations  are  at  all  like  their  causes ;  nay,  he 
fancies  that  he  destroys  the  ideal  hypothesis  by  insisting  on 
the  want  of  resemblance  between  matter  and  our  sensations. 
He  says,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  external  world  is  in 
no  respect  like  our  sensations  of  it.  *  Indeed,  no  man  can 
conceive  any  sensation  to  resemble  any  known  quality  of 
bodies.  Nor  can  any  man  show,  by  any  good  argument, 
that  all  our  sensations  might  not  have  be^n  as  they  are, 
though  no  body,  nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever  existed.'  * 
This  granted,  the  question  arises.  How  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  external  world  ?  Beid  answers,  ^  It  is  owing  to 
an  original  instinct  implanted  in  us  for  that  purpose.'  Push 
the  question  further,  drive  him  into  a  comer,  and  bid  him 
tell  you  what  that  instinct  enables  you  to  know  of  matter, 
and  he  will  answer,  ^  In  sensation  there  is  suggested  to  us  a 
cause  of  that  sensation  in  the  quality  of  a  body  capable  of 
producing  it.'     This  is  Locke's  view. 

The  great  point  in  Beid's  theory  is,  that  with  our  sensa- 
tions are  joined  perceptions.  ^  The  senses  have  a  double 
province,'  he  says;    Hhey  furnish    us  with  a  variety  of 

•  Inquiry,  ch.  t.  §  2. 
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sensations,  some  pleasant,  others  painful,  and  otliers  in- 
different j  at  the  same  time  they  give  us  a  conception,  and  sn 
invincible  belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects.  Tlii« 
conception  and  belief,  which  Nature  producea  by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  call  jierct^ption,^*  This,  upon  which  «o  mtich 
Btress  is  laid  that  philosopbere  are  said  to  have  been  alvraja 
in  error  because  they  overlooked  it,  we  regard  aa  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Beid'a  want  of  subtlety.  Neither  Berkeley 
nor  Hmue  denied  the  fact  of  our  belief  in  the  estemahty  of 
the  causes  of  sensations :  Berkeley  denied  that  these  eacsu 
had  an  occult  substratum ;  Hnme  denied  that  any  n^aaon 
could  be  given  for  our  belief  in  their  extemalitj.  'What 
force  then  has  '  perception '  ?  It  is  nothing  moro  than  tliat 
'belief,'  according  to  Reid;  though  to  call  percepticai  a  belief 
is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  unusual.  But  grant  all  lu- 
wishes,  and  you  grant  that  with  otu*  sensations  there  in  an 
accompanying  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  cause 
of  those  sensations.  Berkeley  would  answer,  '  Vity  true ; 
but  that  cause  is  not  unthinking  matter.'  Hume  wonli) 
answer,  '  Very  true ;  hut  we  can  give  no  reason  for  our  behef ; 
we  can  know  nothing  of  the  caxise.'  Reid  can  only  retort, 
*  Perception  js  belief : '  a  retort  which  has  been  deemed  satis- 
factory by  his  school ;  which  really  is  only  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage; and  which  moreover  has  the  further  disadvaiita^'e 
of  being  available  only  as  an  ai^;ument  agauist  Hume ;  for 
against  Berkeley  it  is  powerless.  If  perception  is  belief,  auJ 
we  perceive  an  external  world,  Hume  may  be  answered  whtii 
he  says  we  have  no  grounds  for  our  belief.  But  Berkelov  is 
not  answered.  Ue  says  that  we  do  believe  in  an  external 
world  ;  but  that  world  is  not  a  world  of  imthinking  matter- 
it  is  a  world  of  divine  agency.  Reid  would  not  pretend  that 
in  sensation  or  perception  we  can  distinguish  the  nature  i-f 
the  causes  which  affect  us ;  he  constantly  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  know  what  those  causes  are,  but  only  thai  ther^'  arv 
causes.  As  long  aa  the  noumenal  world  is  removed  from  onr 
inspection,  so  long  must  Berkeley  remain  unrefuted  by  any 
theory  of  perception. 

*  Euaj/4  on  hlellteiuat  Pomtri,  ii.  ch.  xvii. 
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Beid  aa;s,  that  if  we  grant  Berkeley's  premies — viz.  '  we 

can  liave  uo  eonceptioii  of  any  material  thing  which  is  not 

lite  some  Bensatton  in  oiir  minds' — then  are  the  conclusions 

of  Idealism   and   Scepticism   unanswerable.     This   premisa 

therefore   he   disputes.      Jfow  attend   to   his   challenge : — 

'  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose,  as  an  ejrperinufntum 

u,  by  which  the  ideal  system  must  staud  or  fall ;  and  it 

rings  the   matter  to  a  short  issue  :    Extension,  figure,  and 

motion  may,  ajiy  one  or  aJl  of  them,  be  taken  for  the  subject 

r  this  experiment.      Either  they  are  ideas  of  sensation,  or 

lliey  are  not.     If  any  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  an 

idea  of  sensation,  or  to  have  the  ledst  resemblance  to  any 

sensation,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth  and  give  up  all 

pivtence  to  reconcile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter, 

fld  must  aulfer  the  ideal  scepticism  to  triiunph.'*     It  waa 

tot  till  after  repeated  perusals  that  we  caught  the  s^gnifioance 

r  thia  pdssage  ;  and  axe  not  quite  positive  that  we  have 

ideratood  it  now.     To  admit  it  to  have  any  force  at  all,  we 

it  undcni^tand  'ideas  of  sensation  '  as  '  imayet  of  sensation.' 

'  Certainly,  extension  is  no  copy  of  any  one  sensation.     But  if 

lioid  means  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not  tJie  result 

of  complex   sensations  which  a  body  excites  in  us^ — if  he 

a  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  ia  not  an  abstract 

,  by  which  we  express  a  certain  property  of  bodies,  a 

loperty  known  to  us  only  throiigh  sensation — then  must  we 

1  dispute,  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  his  discovery. 

id'a  theory  of  perception  may  be  thus  stated : — External 

a  occasion  certain  sensations  in  us  ;  with  these  sensa- 

■UB  we  perceive  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  capable  of 

docing  them:  these  he  distinguishes  into  primary  and 

xindary.     The  primary,  he  says,  we  perceive  immediately ; 

t  Bocond,  malialrhj. 

d  this  is  the  theory  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  '  ori- 

inxtincl,*  he   is   Bup)X)sed   to  have  refiitod   Idealism. 

'  one  may  see   that  Berkeley  might  readily  have  reliu- 

ihed   his    ideal   hypothesis,   aii<l    u^ceptod   Ried's,   with 
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perfect  secnritj  for  IdealiBm.     The  '  unknown  0 
Eeid  calls  '  qualities,'  Berkeley  calls  '  divine  laws,'     The  dif- 
ference is  merelj  nominal. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  Idealism.  With  respect  to 
Hume,  the  theory  is  almost  as  harmless.  Hume  woold  sar, 
'  All  that  is  given  in  sensation  is  sensation ;  your  "  perception" 
(which  yon  call  belief)  of  qualities  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  mipposititm — a  necessary  one,  I  admit;  but  1  hure 
always  said  that  our  belief  in  external  canses  of  senmtiun 
was  an  irresistihle  prejudice;  and  my  argument  is,  that  we 
have  nothing  but  the  prejudice  as  a  proof — reason,  wu  hmt 
none.' 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Ijocke,  it  will  in  the  first  place  be 
seen  that  Beid's  solution  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
given  by  Locke ;  in  the  second  plaee,  the  boasted  refutadon 
of  the  ideal  hj-pothesis  is  always  supposed  by  lU-id's  school 
to  be  a  refutation  of  Locke's  view  of  the  origin  of  knowledge: 
and  this  is  a  veiy  great  mistake.  Because  Berkeley  and 
Hume  pushed  Locke's  eyatem  to  eonclneions  from  which  he 
wisely  shrank,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  his  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  is  indissolubly  boiind  up  with 
the  ideal  hj-pothesis,  by  it  to  stand  or  fall.  This  probably 
is  the  meaning  of  the  vulgar  error  that  Locke's  view  of 
knowledge  leads  to  atheism.     It  led  to  Hume. 

In  disproof  of  Eeid 's  supposition  we  answer,  firstly.  Idealism 
is  not  indissolubly  bound  np  with  the  ideal  hj-pothesis, 
although  Berkeley  may  have  adopted  that  hj^pothesis; 
secondly,  Locke's  system  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  in  his  Review  of  the  doctrines  of  Malebranche 
he  very  distinctly  and  emphatically  denies  it.  The  force  of 
this  observation  wiU  better  be  appreciated  when  it  b  re- 
membered that  although  Locke's  language  is  notorioiisly 
tmguarded  and  wavering,  all  his  reasonings  are  founded  on 
the  use  of  the  word  '  ideas '  as  synonymous  with  '  notions '  or 
'  thoughts.'* 

•  Sinre  the  first  edition  of  (his  work.  SirW.  H^HaTON  has  publinhnl  an  rdiika 
of  Bud,  illuitrated  aod  cariched  bjr  ootra  and  disHrUtioDs  of  remoikable  rru.ii- 
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Let  us  now  pass  to  the  pejchological  inyestigations  of 
Beid  and  his  followers.  The  favoorite  phrases  with  which 
Stewart  so  complacently  describes  them  as  ^  inductive  meta- 
physics '  and  '  experimental  philosophy  of  the  mind/  are  the 
homage  paid  to  the  Objective  Method  by  one  who  was  too 
cultivated  not  to  be  aware  of  the  triumphs  of  that  Method ; 
but  we  must  not  misinterpret  the  homage.  There  is  very 
little  Induction,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  Experiment,  in  all  the 
writings  of  this  schooL  There  is  much  excellent  analysis  and 
sagacious  remark.  There  is  a  liberal  and  phOosophic  spirit 
animating  the  pages :  and  in  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Brown 
and  the  Analysis  of  James  Mill,  we  find  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  Psychology.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
not  one  of  them  had  a  conception  of  the  true  province  of 
Psychology,  nor  of  the  Methods  by  which  such  a  science 
could  be  established.  Brown  came  nearest  to  such  a  con- 
ception. Not  one  of  them  saw  that  the  disputes  which  had 
so  fruitlessly  been  carried  on  could  only  be  settled  by  the 
Hubstitution  of  a  new  Method  of  inquiry,  which  in  all  other 
sciences  had  alone  been  found  fruitful.  Not  one  of  them 
saw  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  organism 
if  they  would  understand  the  functions. 

Thus  Reid  devotes  a  chapter  to  expounding  his  views  of  the 
proper  means  of  knowing  the  operations  of  the  mind.*  *  The 
chief  and  proper  source  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  accurate 
reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.'  For  this 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  structure  of  language  and  the 
course  of  human  actions  and  conduct.  ^  The  actions  of  men 
are  effects;  their  sentiments,  their  passions,  and  their 
affections  are  the  causes  of  those  effects ;  and  we  may  in 
many  cases  form  a  judgment  of  the  cause  from  the  effect.' 
-  After  such  a  statement  of  the  Method  we  need  not  marvel  at 

tiun  and  acnteness.  Bespecting  the  interpretation  Sir  WnxiAX  gives  to  Beid's 
doctrines,  I  will  only  say  that  he  has  shown  what  a  subtle  mind  can  read  into  the 
philosophy  of  common  tense ;  bnt  he  has  not  in  the  least  produced  the  conviction 
in  me  of  Bkid's  having  meant  what  the  illustrious  successor  supposed  him  to  have 
meant. 

•  Eftof^  i.  cfa.  T. 
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the  futile  resulta.  He  begins  hia  account  of  the  Senses  with 
an  adinissiou  wliich  rightly  interpreted  should  have  forced 
liim  to  adopt  the  physiological  means  of  investigation.  He 
lays  it  down  as  a  first  trath  that  we  can  perceive  no  extcituU 
object  except  through  the  bodily  organs.  For  this  '  we  can 
^ve  no  reason  but  that  anch  is  the  Will  of  our  Maker.  No 
man  can  show  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to 
Imve  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  with- 
out such  organs.'  Consequently  we  are  not  to  supixise  theae 
organs  in  their  own  nature  necessary  to  perception,  but  only 
that  it  ia  tlie  will  of  God  that  our  perception  is  limited  by 
our  organs.  On  this  passage  Hamilton  baa  the  following 
iibsurd  note ;  '  However  astonishing,  it  is  now  proved  beyond 
all  rational  doubt,  that,  in  certain  abuomial  states  of  the 
nervous  organism,  j>erceptiona  are  possible  through  other 
than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses.'  Psychology,  ia 
t«uch  hands,  was  in  a.  pitiable  condition.  Here  TTumiltnw 
obviously  refers  either  to  clairvoyance,  or  hallacinatiuD. 
These  are  the  only  abnormal  states  in  which  the  ordiuu^ 
t'liiiiinels  can  be  considered  as  sot  asido.  If  ho  refers  to 
clairvoyance,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  science  ?  If  to 
hallucination,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  Paychoh^  ? 
because,  granting  that  the  images  of  an  excited  brain  an? 
justifiably  styled  perceptions,  is  it  not  clear  that  these  images 
are  reproductions  of  those  originally  stimulated  by  the 
'  ordinary  channels  of  sense  '  ?  The  note  can  have  no  moan- 
ing unless  to  imply  that  the  mind  has  other  channels  thiui 
the  organs  of  sense ;  and  in  this  meaning  it  ia  prepostenuis. 
Although  Eeid  insists  upon  the  material  conditions  of 
mentul  phenomena,  he  also  insists  on  our  not  considering 
those  conditions  a^  the  causes.  Some  philosophers,  be 
admits,  imagine  that  man  is  '  so  curiously  organised  tlutt  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  produce  in  him  sensjition. 
perception,  remembrance,  and  all  other  operations  we  are 
conscious  of.  ThU  fooUth  opinion  could  only  take  its  rise 
from  observing  the  constant  connection  which  the  Autbur  of 
Nature  hath  established  between  certain  im])rcssions  made 
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upon  our  senses  and  onr  perceptions  of  the  objects  by  which 
the  impression  is  made  ;  fr(ym  which  they  weakly  inferred  that 
those  impressions  were  the  proper  and  efficient  causes  of  the 
corresponding  perception.*  *  In  other  sciences  an  inference 
from  cmistant  connection  is  accepted  as  valid;  but  in 
Psychology  it  appears  we  are  to  reject  it,  and  accept  instead 
the  Taluable  information  that  *  we  perceive,  because  God  has 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving,  and  not  because  we  have 
impressions  from  objects ' ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  criticism  of  a  system  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  adherents.  The  Psychology 
of  the  Scotch  School,  though  containing,  as  I  intimated 
before,  much  avaihible  matter  for  students,  is  entirely 
defunct  as  a  doctrine.  It  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  It  had 
neither  a  clear  aim  nor  a  right  Method.  It  added  verbal 
analysis  to  verbal  analysis,  and  metaphysical  explanation  to 
metaphysical  explanation ;  meanwhile  physiologists  and  a 
fow  ps}'chologists  were  *  taking  the  clock  to  pieces ' — as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

*  EsMys,  ii.  ch.  iv. 


EIGHTH   EPOCH. 

Psycholixjy  jhially  recognised  an  a  branch  of  Biolo^. 
The  jthrmohijical  hypoUiesis. 


§  I.  Life  of  Gall. 

ITRAJfCIS  JOSEPH  GALL  waa  born  at  Tiefriibninu.  in 
Snubia,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1757.  In  the  prebce  to 
hiB  great  work,  Amttomie  ei  PhyitiolmjUi  du  Syil^mf.  Serrnu, 
1810,  he  narrato  how  as  a  hoy  he  was  struck  with  the 
differencea  of  character  and  talents  displayed  bv  luvmlx-rs 
of  the  same  fajjiily,  and  how  he  observed  certain  external 
peculiarities  of  the  head  to  eorresfond  with  these  differeni'os. 
Finding  no  clue  given  in  the  works  of  metaphysicians,  he 
resumed  his  observations  of  nature.  Tlie  physician  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna  allowed  him  frequent  occasions 
of  noticing  the  coincidence  of  peculiar  monomanias  with 
peculiar  configurations  of  the  skull.  The  prisons  and  courts 
of  justice  furuiahed  him  with  abundant  material.  WhenevtT 
he  heard  of  a  man  remarkable  either  for  good  or  evil,  he 
made  his  head  a  study.  He  extended  his  observation  to 
animals  ;  and  finally  sought  confirmation  in  anatomy.  Tlif 
exterior  of  the  skull  he  found,  ob  a  genenJ  rule,  to  eorres]>ond 
with  the  form  of  the  brain. 

Ait«r  twenty  years  of  observation,  dissection,  theorisiufr. 
and  arguing,  he  delivered  his   first  course   of  lootun's   in 
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Vienna.  This  was  in  1796.  The  norehr  of  his  TiewB 
excited  a  great  sensation;  one  party  fanaticallr  oppOGng 
them,  another  almost  as  fanaticallT  espousing  them.  Ridi- 
cule was  not  sparing.  The  new  svstem  lent  itaelf  to 
ridicule,  and  angrj  opponents  were  aniion&  as  oppoiKiits 
usually  are,  to  show  that  what  made  them  angrr  was 
utterly  farcical.  In  1800  Gall  gained  his  best  discifde, 
Spurzheim.  Hitherto  Gall  had  been  aided  coily  by  a  yocng 
anatomist,  named  Niklas,  to  whom  he  taught  the  new 
method  of  dissecting  the  brain  ;♦  Spurzheim's  mzsietj  of 
anatomical  manipulation,  combined  with  his  pow^r  o( 
generalisation  and  of  popular  exposition,  came  as  wekv^sae 
aids  in  the  gigantic  task  of  establishing  the  new  doctrzDe 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

In  1802  M.  Charles  Villers,  the  translator  of  Eai^T.  J'T:1>- 
lished  his  Lett  re  a  Georyes  Cuvier  tmr  hr«  X(mrtB/:  JXtorU  d^ 
Cervtau  par  le  Docteur  Gall.  I  hare  not  been  able  to  yr^yrzTK 
this  Letter,  but  it  is  in  many  points  interesting  V/  xhh 
historian  of  Phrenology,  because  it  expounds  the  A^jf^xiznk 
as  it  was  then  conceived,  and  describes  the  kxalisatiou  fA 
the  organs  then  fixed  on  by  GalL  A  plate  represezits  iLh 
skull,  marked  by  Gall  himself,  with  the  pAor-^od-^w^fZiZr 
organs,  which  at  that  period  comprised  the  "oriOTal  la/'rt;r.i-5t  * 
of  the  mind.  Among  these  twenty-fonr.  XL^ft*:  ar*r  ffjr^r 
subsequently  discarded  altogether:  Vital  Forrje — Suvr^fpti- 
bility — Penetration  (independent  of  that  which  €:hskTwtXmM:H 
the  metaphysical  faculty) — and  Generosity  indei^^mdect  ^>f 
benevolence).  Not  only  are  these  four  astonishing  f/r^s^tth 
marked  by  Gall  as  representing  original  faculties,  bat  the 
twenty  organs  which  were  afterwards  retained  by  him  are 
diff^^rmtly  localised ;  so  that,  according  to  M.  L^hjt,  trtrnt 
whom  I  borrow  these  details,  *  of  thr^se  twenty  organs  th^^n; 
is  scarcely  one  which  occupies  the  place  Gall  finally  assigned 
to  it.'t 

*  Gall  pajs  his  tribate  to  Xikl4S  in  th#-  firM  «<lit  .^b  of  tU  >|»«r  h  pA^t,  4u 
SyfUme  Xerttturf  i.  preface  xr.  In  the  §ecou*l  editi'^b  th;ii  tntgft  u  '/mtSM^i ,  i/A 
T«Ty  cwdiUbly. 

t  Liurr:  Rrjet  dt  tOr^anofoffU  PkrhuJogiqye,  1843,  p.  2ft. 
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Plirenotogists  should  give  prominence  to  thli  fact.  TlicT 
are  bound  not  to  pass  it  over.  In  every  way  it  is  importaiit 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  It  may  pt-rhaps  be  satis- 
factorily explained ;  but  until  it  is  explained,  it  mu£t  t*U 
against  them  ;  and  for  the  very  reason  which  they  in- 
cessantly advance  as  their  claim  to  consideration,  nami-ly 
that  the  several  organs  were  established  by  obxervalian,  not 
by  theory.*  For,  if  the  doctrine  had  been  eatuhlighed  by  s 
mingling  of  hypothesis  and  observation,  nothing  vruald  be 
more  likely  than  that  the  first  sketch  of  it  woiUd  be  im- 
mature in  conception  and  uncertain  in  details ;  whcixMW.  if 
the  doctrine  grew  up  slowly  from  a  gradual  a<ccumalatiou  of 
rigorously  verified  facta,  these  facts  would  rciuain  constant 
through  all  the  tentative  changes  of  doctrine.  Gall  hoA 
been  twenty  years  collecting  facta  of  coiTeepniidence  between 
external  configuration  and  peculiarities  of  charaeter.  He 
had  controlled  tliese  observations  by  repeated  verifications. 
Prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  busts,  portmta,  remarkable  men, 
even  animals,  had  famished  him  with  facts.  Unless  thece 
fiicts  really  deserve  all  the  credit  wliii.'h  i,s  demamli!  f.-r 
them,  Phrenology  has  the  ground  cut  from  under  it ;  ajid  if 
we  are  to  give  them  our  confidence,  ui>on  what  ground  can 
we  relinquish  it  in  favour  of  subsequent  facts,  which  denv  all 
that  has  been  said  before?  If  Gall  conld  be  deceived  after 
twenty  years  of  observation  of  facta  which,  accordin"  to  his 
fif-atenient,  are  very  easily  observed,  because  very  obvious  in 
their  characters,  why  may  he  not  have  been  equally  deceived 
in  subsequent  observations  ?  If  one  collection  of  facts  furced 
him  to  assign  tlie  organ  of  poetrj-  to  a  particular  Sjwt  (ou 
the  skull  marked  by  lym  for  M.  Villers),  bow  came  anothir 
collection  of  facts  to  displace  poetry,  and  substitute  Wnc- 
volence  on  that  spot?  Are  the  manifestations  of  poetn"  and 
benevolence  so  closely  allied  as  to  mislead  the  observer  ■» 

*  '  On  Toit  par  In  mHPi-he  de  ci'S  reclicri'hrs  que  li'  prrmier  pad  ful  fail  pir  !i 
<l*couTPrte  do  quelqupB  organ™  ;  que  rt  n'l-gt  que  gniJucllempnt  que  ti„u»  itvoi 
fmt  parlcTiM  fails  pour  on  dwluire  In  prinpipcs  in'niTnui, c(  aw  (>'«.t  »uln..,iu,ni- 
mirnt  oL  il  Lt  (in  qun  nuus  nvons  sppr 
0*u. :  Anal,  el  Pij/t.  i.  pp^fac-  iviii. 
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Spurzheim's  assistance  came  at  the  right  moment  to  rectify 
many  of  the  hazardous  psychological  statements,  and  to 
marshal  the  facts  in  better  order.  Together  Gall  and  he 
made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  their  doctrine,  and  everywhere  collecting 
fresh  facts.  On  the  30th  October,  1806,  they  entered  Paris. 
In  1808  they  presented  to  the  Institute  their  M^moire  on 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general^ 
and  of  the  Brain  in  particular;  and  in  1810  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  their  great  work,  under  the  same  title ;  which 
work  was  remodelled  by  Gall  in  1823,  and  published  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Fonctions  du  Cerveaxi. 

In  1813  Gall  and  Spurzheim  quarrelled  and  separated. 
Spurzheim  came  to  England,  Grail  remained  in  Paris,  where 
he  died  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1828.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  his  skull  was  foimd  to  be  of  at  least  twice  the 
usual  thickness,  a  fact  which  has  been  the  source  of  abundant 
witticisms — for  the  most  part  feeble.  A  small  tumour  was 
also  found  in  his  cerebellum  :  *  a  fact  of  some  interest,  from 
that  being  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  organ  of  amativeness,  a  proi)ensity  which  had  always 
been  very  strongly  marked  in  him.'*  I  know  not  in  what 
sense  the  writer  just  quoted  thinks  the  fact  so  remarkable. 
Tumours  in  other  organs  are  not  usually  the  indications  of 
increased  activity ;  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  find  great 
poets  with  tumours  in  the  organ  of  *  imagination ; '  great 
artists  with  tumours  in  the  perceptive  region  ;  great  philaii- 
tliropists  with  tumours  on  the  frontal  arch ;  great  rebels 
with  tumours  behind  their  ears,  t 

§  II.  Gall's  Contributions  to  Science. 

The  day  for  ridiculing  Grail  has  gone  by.  Every  impartial 
and   instructed   thinker,    whether    accepting    or    rejecting 

•   Thr  Engli*h  Cycloptfdia,  roL  iii.  Art,  Gall. 

t  To  anticipate  tlio  rt'ply  that  the  existciice  of  disease  in  the  organ  would 
provoke  nnusual  activity  of  the  organ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  utate  that  Oai.i/s 
'propeDsitj*  is  not  said  to  have  been  called  into  unusual  activity  shortly  before 


■,  is  avrare  of  the  immense  serrieea  rendewd  to 
(uid   Psychology,  both  by  GtiU's  valuublc   dis- 
•vad  by  bis  bold,  though  questionable,  byimtheses. 
ionised  these  studies  by  his  method  of  diiauctiiig 
and  by  his  ossignmoiit  of  definite  fuuctiona  to 
ua  oi^ans.     To  verify  or  refute   his  hypothesoi!,  raat 
s  were  undertaken ;  the  nervous  system  of  animaU 
cplored  with  new  and  passionate  seal ;  and  now  there 
)      lysiolo^st  who  openly  denies  that  nwntal  pliciiomou 
e  directly  connected  with  nervous  structure ;  while  even 
taphyaicians  are  beginning  to  study  the  mcc-hiinism  of  thi< 
lises,  and  the  general  laws  of  nervous  itetioii.     The  tima 
I  arrived  in  which  it  seems  almost  aa  absurd  to  theorist 
lental  phenomena  in  defiance  of  physiological  laws,  as  it 
be  to  adopt  Stahl's  advice,  and  consider  aiiatnmiial 
mi        researches  futile   in  the   study  of  Mediiriuie. 
>         s  mainly   to   the   inlluenee   of  Gull.     He    Gnil 
o    ren.uisite    prominence   the   principle   of   the 
cessory  in  mental  &s  in  vital  phenomena,  betweou 

vigan  and  function.  Others  had  proclaimed  the  principle 
incidentally;  he  made  it  paramount  hy  constant  illnstratimi, 
by  showing  it  in  detail,  by  teaching  that  every  variation  in 
the  organ  must  necessarily  bring  about  a  corrosiRnidin:.* 
variation  in  the  function.  He  did  not  say  mind  was  tin' 
product  of  orgauiaation ;  '  nous  ne  confondons  pas  les  om- 
ditions  avec  les  causes  efficientes ; '  all  he  asserted  was  tho 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  the  organ  and  its  mani- 
festations. *  This  was  at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  marvellous  apparatus  of  organs,  which  had  previously 
been  so  little  studied,  except  from  a  purely  anatomical  point 

hi »  death,  but  (o  ha™  aWays  been  very  nctiri-.  Ha'l  llnir  IftTi  a  rausal  con- 
have  fuUowpd  (hff  ripiii  pr"[!rvss  of  the  diinasc. 

•  S.)  «l!.o  SpiMiiKiii  caja  :  '  Bolh  Dr.  <i.ill  nn.i  I  h:iTe  iil«ay»  dwlnn^l  thii  w 
Dirri'ly  obstrre  (ho  iiffevtirc  nad  intellfCtuul  manifistution^  and  the  i.rgaiu.- 
coaditionii  undtr  whicli  tU.>y  take  place  ;  and  that  in  iisin(t  the  irord  niyaD"  "' 
only  mean  the  organic  pHrts  hy  meuns  of  which  the  fncullim  uf  the  mind  bn>>iD* 
apparent,  but  nut  lliat  til.■^e  cunstilule  the  niind,'^P*rnii Vi^^j.  p.  16, 
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of  viev,  that  no  one,  until  Sommerritt^  [who  was  Gall's 
contemporary),  had  ob9er\'ed  the  relation  between  size  of  the 
brain  and  intellectual  power,  as  a  tulerablj  constant  fact  in 
the  aniuml  kingdom.  This  one  detail  is  sufficient  to  make 
every  reader  suspect  the  chaotic  condition  of  physiological 
Psychology  when  Gall  appeared. 

Nor  has  Gall's  influence  been  less  remarkable  in  the  purely 
payeholrtgical  direction.  People  in  general  are  little  aware 
how  that  influence  is  diffused,  even  through  the  writings  of 
tlje  opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  has  percolated  down  to 
the  most  ordinary  intelligences.  Gall  may  be  said  to  have 
definitively  settled  the  dispute  between  the  partisans  o'C 
Innate  IdeiLs  and  the  partisans  of  Sensationalism,  by  estab- 
lishing the  connate  tendencies,  both  afiective  and  int«llec- 
tnul,  wliich  belong  to  the  organic  atrncture  of  man.  Two 
[isychological  facts,  familiar  from  all  time  to  the  ordinary 
understanding,  but  shrouded  from  all  time  in  the  perplexities 
of  philosophy,  he  miide  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  The  first 
of  tlicao  facts  is,  that  all  the  fundamental  tendencies  are 
connate,  and  can  no  more  be  created  by  precept  and  education 
than  they  can  be  abolished  by  denunciation  and  punishment. 
Tiie  second  fivct  is,  that  man's  various  faculties  are  essentially 
distinct  and  independent,  although  intimately  connected 
with  each  other ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  Mind  con- 
fRBta  of  a  plurality  of  functions.  A  plurality  of  organs,  became 
th«  neiv««sary  corollary  of  this  proposition,  as  soon  as  the 
i>'hition  between  organ  and  function  was  steadily  conceived. 
These  two  pmpositions  have  entered  into  the  Ixwiy  of  most 
rcbological  doctrines,  although  the  corollary  from  the  seconil 
I  itill  vehemently  disputed  by  many.  No  man  of  any  in- 
ctunl  eminence  would  now  re|>eat  Johnson's  celebrated 
rtion  of  the  poetic  facnlty  being  simply  intellectual 
rtavity  in  »  special  direction,  whereby  Newton  might  have 
""written  Otkillo,  and  Shakapeare  the  Pririeipia,  had  either  of 
these  great  men  set  themselves  the  task.  '  8ir,  a  man  can 
walk  u  far  east  as  he  can  walk  west,'  was  thought  a  con- 
cluBiTe  Ulnstration ;  which  indeed  it  was,  when  the  '  unity ' 
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UB  [ties  found  no  contrEidictioa  ;  no  (me  n 

jept  more  than  a  fallaeiouB  analogy. 

Another  conception  sjatenuitiaed  by  Gall  has  also  [muwi] 
1   general   acceptance,  namely,  the   preemiuenc*  of  the 
jctiye  faculties  over  the  intellectual ;  also  the  subtiiviaion 
the  affective  faculties  into  propensities  and  sentiim-nU, 
Lnd   of  the   intellectual   faculties   into  perceptive   aud   tv- 
ctire :   thus  marking   the  progress  in  development  frnm 
the  individual  to  the  social,  from  the  sensaoua  to  Uw  in- 
tellectual, which  constitute!)  the  great  progress  of  civUiMitit^ 
'in  the  triumph  of  sociality  over  animaUty. 

Not  only  has  Gall  the  immense  merit  of  having  decisivclj 
settled  wavering  conceptions  respecting  the  Brain,  and  do 
Sned  it  as  the  instrument  of  the  intelleetiui]  and  moral 
Unities;  but  he  has  also  the  inerit  of  having  thorooj^hlj 
rasped  the  significance  of  the  Comparative  Method,  fnu- 
Beiving  the  Brain  as  an  apparatus  of  organs,  and  the 
cnentul  faoulties  aa  functions  of  those  organs,  he  MpitliMl 
this  conception  to  the  whole  animal  idngdom,  and  deriveil 
from  observation  of  animals  confirmations  of  his  observation 
of  man. 

It  may  seem  to  the  rea<ler  familiar  with  the  current 
doctrines  of  physiologists,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  history 
of  Physiolo^,  that  this  step  was  easy  to  take,  Siu-h  a 
conclusion  would  be  most  unjust.  So  far  from  easy  was  the 
step,  that  illustrious  anatomists  before  Gall  had  been  unable 
to  take  it;  and  illustrious  metaphysicians  since  Gall  have 
been  unable  to  follow  it.  Although,  from  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates downwards,  the  Brain  had  been  more  or  hss 
clearly  recognised,  as  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculti<-s. 
there  was  considerable  hesitation  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
passions  and  propensities.  Even  Cabanis  and  Bichiit  as- 
signed these  to  the  viscera.  Moreover  those  who  held 
that  the  Brain  was  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  either  hel'l 
tliat  it  was  merely  a  local  habitation,  not  a  definite  orguu  I'f 
which  intellect  was  the  function;  or  else  they  held  that  it 
waa  only  one  organ,  and  had  very  vague  ideas  of  its  fuiietiuns ; 
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thpj  had   BO  conception  of  the  Bruin  as  an  apparat\is  of 
organs,  no  conception  of  each  faculty  having  its  distinct 

Thoa  the  essential  conception  of  Gall  was  novel ;  and  the 
that  \na  not  novel,  was  opportune.  Ev^n  Flourens.  the 
taicom[>riimistng  antiigoniet  of  Phreniilogy,  adniita  that  Gall 
decided  a  wavering  opinion  :  '  La  proposition  que  le  cerveau 
v%l  lo  si'.'gt;  excliisif  de  I'fime  n'eat  done  pas  neuve,  n'est 
ijoiic  pafl  de  Gall ;  elle  i^tait  dans  la  science  avant  qu'eut  pom 
Ha  diMitrine.  Le  nitrite  do  Gall,  et  ceci  niL>ine  u'est  pas  un 
iiii^iocre  m^rite,  est  d'eu  avoir  mienx  compris  qu'aucun  de 
ceojt  qai  I'avaient  pr&^-d^  toute  I'importance,  et  de  s'fitre 
d6ruii<!  i  In  denioatrer.  EUe  etait  dane  la  science  avant 
QD  pent  dire  que  depuis  Gall  elle  y  r&gne.'  *  Tliose 
fore  who  rvject  the  hypothesis  which  is  peculiar  to 
II,  namely  the  assignment  of  each  faculty  to  a  distinct 
Wntiml  organ  (an  hypothesis  only  vaguely  conceived  by 
ProchBaka)  t  most  admit  the  importjince  of  his  arguments 
vvtahlishing  the  organic  dependence  of  mind  and  the  brain. 
That  thifl  WM  needed  may  be  further  seen  in  the  reluctance 
which  may  still  be  observed  on  the  part  of  metaphysicians  to 
acknowledge  it.  Thus  Sir  W.  Hamilton  boldly  asserts  that 
*  no  amittttnce  is  afforded  to  Mental  Philosophy  by  the  es- 
unination  of  the  Norvooa  Syst«?m,  and  that  the  doctrine  or 
<l(KrtrinL«,  which  found  vp(m  the  gujipont^d  parallelism  of  brain 
an4  mhul,  uv,  a«  far  as  observation  extends,  wkolly  ground- 
leas.'  {  When  such  a  man,  not  nnocquainted  with  Phy- 
•iolof^,  could  teach  his  pupils  this  independence  of  mental 


■  FlM-KBn:  fr  'a  PSrhioloffit,  18S3.  p.  20. 

t  pBocBira*  liH  a  liriof  ■KtioD.  rulhlnl,  ■  Do  ritck  at  llio  diriBions  of  lh» 
ijutlMt  u>r«|7  a  •rponl*  portion  of  ttw  limia?'  Thri  ii  marrl;  a  qnivtioa 
n»al  ■ritbonl  any  aUODpt  to  imwr  it.  Tbo  iwtidiuion  will  >bu»  huw  mgat 
~  -  -  ■  Yi,/tn:  -It  U  b;  DO  intKD*  inipnibKbie  tlut  >«rU<ltriaion  of  Uia 
It  faa*  itj  alkitlKl  otgau  is  th*  bnm,  ao  ihil  thi'rr  i>  one  for  the  {Hirerpliona, 
*  brlb*  anJrrkUnbiie.  prublhl;  nlwothiin  Ut  the  will  ■nj  imii)|;inBtioo 
ItattrlaUm  tm  slu  Ntn«uM  Sj/iirm,  tnimlalad  \ij  Lt-tcuet  f* 
J  SKit.-f.  p.  417. 

:   tUmt.ntK.lMttiniionM-tapXitiet.i.y.SSi.    Al  p.^W  li"  »  far  r|iuilifl«lhi» 
ilnwi  il  iv^Bit  aa  U>  adnut  that '  Ou  miml  in  ila  luwor  <-Drt);in  and  aflWlion*  ■• 
VOL.  H-  O  O 
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phenomena,  we   need  not  wonder   that   Jeffrey,   itho  wM 

wliolly  ignorant  of  science,  conld,  in  his  attack  on  Phrenology 
in  the  '  EJiiibmgh  Review,'  take  tip  a  similar  position : 
'  The  truth,  we  do  not  Bcruple  fo  say  it,  is,  tliat  there  is  not 
t]ie  sniuilest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates 
through  the  agency  of  any  material  organs  except  in  the 
perception  of  material  objects,  or  in  the  spontaneona  move- 
ments of  the  body  which  it  inhabits ;  and  that  this  whole 
science  rests  npon  a  poatnlate  or  assumption  for  which  there 
IB  neither  any  show  of  evidence,  nor  any  show  of  reasoning.'* 
It  is  almost  cruel  to  cite  two  snch  passages  from  two  mch 
writers  ;  but  the  citations  show  what  need  there  was  of 
CJall's  labours. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Anatomy  also 
shows  what  a  need  there  was  for  the  new  method  of  dis- 
seeting  the  brain  originated  by  Giall.  One  seutenee  frt>ai 
his  antagonist  Flourens  will  suffice  here.  '  Je  n'onblterai 
jamais  I'impression  que  j'^prouvai  la  premiere  fois  que  je  ri< 
Gall  diss^quer  un  cervean.  11  me  semblait  qne  je  u'arais 
pas  encore  vu  cet  organe.'  t  This  is  not  the  place  to  ezpoand 
or  criticise  Gall's  anatomy.  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  t.» 
his  great  services  in  having  originated  a  new  method  of 
investigation.  His  own  results,  here  and  elsewhere,  must 
be  accepted  as  preliminary  indications  only,  not  aa  dis- 
coveries. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fertCe  suggestions  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  connect  Psychology  with  Biology. 
He  had,  it  must  he  confessed,  but  very  imperfect  ideas  on 
both  these  subjects;  nevertheless  he  had  a  comprehensiie 
and  eminently  scientific  point  of  view.  So  long  as  he  keeps 
at  the  height  of  this  point  of  view  and  takes  a  panoramic 


immediiiMj  licpcndcnt  on  (h?  condition  of  Ih*  nrrrona  at* 
the  devdopmi'nl  of  the  liraia  to  the  ditTircDI  tpectm  of  an! 
it  rurrcspondrnt  to  tlirir  inli'llieciio?.' 

■  Quolwl  b;  Gkougi  Ciiude:  Phrtnolpgj/  Apfiitd  to 
1855,  p.  xiii. 

t  Flovkin*:  Of.  cil.  p.  180, 
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^■ttrrey  of  the  field,  he  is  admirable.     When  he  descendB  to 
^Brtails  he  stumbles. 

^^  H«  clearly  saw  and  clearly  expressed  the  tmth  that  the 

^Meatest  ohstaele  in  the  way  of  pBychological  research  was 

^Hke  vicions  practice   of  isolating  human   nature  from   the 

uiimal  series,  and  of  endeavouring  to  release  it  from  the 

Intm  n-ltieli  govern  animal  life.     We  may,  he  says  (hut  this 

is  a  tnistake],  without  inconvenience  neglect  the  relations  of 

man  to  the  inorganic  world;  but  it  is  imi>ossible  to  avoid 

I'udless  confusion,  unless  we  distinguish  the  functions  man 

^Juu  in  common  with  plants,   and  the  fimctious  he  has  in 

^HBtnmon  with  animals :  the  latter  being  obviously  the  func- 

Hfcofl  of  the  nervous  system.  *     Finding  that  animals  have  a 

^TleiTOQs  sy9t<>m  which  in  all  essentials  is  identical  with  that 

of  man,  and   finding  also  that  animals  have  instincts,  pro- 

pen«itiea,  and  intelligence  similar,  if  not  the  same  as  tliose 

■af  man,  he  justly  asks  whether,  in  examining  the  nature 

^■Dd  origin  of  human  Acuities,  we  ought  not  to  take  those 

^^f  animals  into  account?  '  L'homme,  taut  qn'il  est  animal, 

■mnit-il  tin  fltro  isole  dn  reste  de  la  nature  vivant^?  serait-il 

gourem*?  par  des  lois  organiques  opposi'-ea  u.  celles  qui  pre- 

cident  anx  quolit^s  et  aux  facultcs  du  cheval,  du  chien,  du 

cinge  ?  '  t     The  conception  here  ridiculed  was  firmly  held  by 

neta physicians,  who  amused  themselves  with  writing  long 

tniati«i-«  on  the  mind  as  on  isolated  entity,  detached  &um  all 

fbraical   laws,   'exer^ant  ses   fonctions   par   elle-m^me,   se 

■ervBut  du  corps  tout  au  plus  comme  d'un  raoycu  de  com- 

ainniuation  entre  elle  ct  le  monde.' 

His  argunientation  is  victorious  along  the  whole  line.  If, 
ho  csys.  our  moniJ  and  intellectual  faculties  are  iiide[>endent 
of  organic  conditions,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  bnun  and  nervous  system.  Man  is  excluded  from  the 
field  of  observation,  except  as  a  physical  being.  '  If,  on  tlio 
other  hand,  I  ean  demonstrute  un  ci«i«entiiiJ  notation  between 
the  exvTvistj  of  his  moral  and   intellectual   forces   and   his 

■  Oau:  TomMmu  ida  On-vfoti,  i.  23  *f .  t  lUd.  p.  48. 
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organisation,  U  will  follow  that  the  search  aft«r  i 
conditionB  is  the  moBt  important  object  that  can  ocvnpy  the 
phj-aiologiat ;  and  if  I  can  demonstrate  that  th<.>«o  oi^dic 
conditions  are  the  brain  and  ita  parts,  we  shall  tev  the 
possibility  of  a  doctrine  of  the  corebral  fanctions,  a  iloctriae 
which  discloses  the  oi^na  employed  in  the  tnaoifefitalion 
of  all  onr  propensities,  all  oar  sentimeiita,  utd  all  oar 
facnlties.'  * 

The  taslc  is  delicat«,  and  difficnlt.  Besides  its  intrinsic 
difficulty,  there  is  the  obscnration  of  metaphysical  pngndiccc 
'  A  tout  moment,  les  metaphysicieus  viennent  raleutir  lea 
progr^B  des  naturalistes ;  en  g^n^ral  c'est  aux  m^-taphvsicieos 
qu'il  faut  attribuor  I'ignorance  oil  Ton  eat  encore  snr  la  v^- 
tii.bie  nature  de  rhomme.*  t  These  doctors  wcn>  employM 
seeking  '  the  seat  of  the  soul,'  wliich  was  now  sapposed  to  be 
in  one  point,  now  in  another.  '  Au  lieu  de  rechereher  simple- 
ment  des  ph^nom^nes,  on  se  bomait,  cotnme  c'est  eiio(nB 
I'nsii^,  a  des  eubtUites  philoBophtques ;  on  B'^pntsait  en 
speculations  aur  la  nature  intime  de  I'&me.'  The  Dniun  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,  and  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate 
action ;  the  question  whether  sensations  and  ideas  are  tlie 
results  of  impressions  on  the  brain,  and  whether  thov  left 
traces,  copies,  of  themselves  there ;  such  were  the  favourite 
topics  of  debate.  They  were  all  set  aside  when  the  study  of 
the  cerebral  functions  began. 

Gall  not  only  studied  the  brain  in  man,  but  studied  its 
evolution  in  the  animal  series,  and  with  it  the  evolntiun  of 
instincts,  propensities,  faculties.  He  knew  that  the  dreadtHi 
reproach  of  Materialism  would  be  thrown  on  such  a  method ; 
but  as  lie  rejected  Materialism,  he  was  not  to  be  alanneil  l\>' 
a  clamour  of  misrepresentation.  'Qnand  jedisque  TexiT  o 
de  nos  faculty  depend  des  conditions  mater  idles,  je  nVntouds 
pas  que  nos  facultes  soient  un  prothtil  de  rorganisation:  ce 
serait  confondre  lea  conditions  avec  les  causes  oftifii-ntes." ; 
Id  a  separate  section  devoted  to  this  accusation  of  Materiul- 

•  0*0.:  fonrtinnirfuOrirnt,,  p.  189.  t    Oj-.eil. ii.t.  ;    Of.  al   i.  IS3 
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iara,  he  says,  *  I  have  always  declared  that  I  leave  nnsought 
the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  the  body,  and  that  I  never 
attempt  to  explain  the  essence  of  either  of  their  faculties. 
/  confine  myself  to  phenomena.^  *  The  phenomena  presented 
to  observation,  both  in  animals  and  man,  he  tried  to  con- 
nect with  their  material  conditions ;  and  the  attempt  was 
eminently  philosophical,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  its  results 
were  not  very  successful. 

§  m.    Gall's  Method. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  a  real 
Psychology,  the  chief  elements  of  Gall's  Method  have  been 
indicated.  What  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  bring  these  ele- 
ments together,  and  mark  with  more  precision  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  his  conception  of  them.  The  point  of  view  is 
important.  In  his  vision  of  Psychology,  as  a  branch  of 
Biology,  subject  therefore  to  all  biological  laws,  and  to  be 
pursued  on  biological  methods,  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  science  its  basis. 

\VTiat  were  the  means  of  investigation  which  Biology 
opened  to  him?  They  were  zoological  observations  inter- 
preted by  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  indica- 
tions. The  phenomena  presented  by  animals  and  men  were 
compared  and  classified;  each  elementary  faculty  was  as- 
signed to  some  distinct  organ,  indicated  as  the  organ  of  the 
fikculty  by  its  constant  presence  in  the  presence  of  the  phe- 
nomena, by  its  absence  in  the  absence  of  the  phenomena, 
and  by  its  lesion  in  irregularities  of  the  phenomena. 

There  was  another  and  important  instnunent  of  research, 
which  Gall  disregarded,  namely,  subjective  analysis,  an  in- 
strument so  necessary  that  some  psychologists,  otherwise 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  biological  investigation, 
maintain  that  Psychology  should  be  erected  into  a  separate 
Bcionce,  mainly  directed  by  this  analysis.     I  shall  presently 

*  Ujlu.  :  FvHCiioHS  du  Ctroeau,  p.  228  sq.  The  whole  section  in  worth  cousultin^. 
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have  to  point  out  the  conseqaencea  of  Gall's  disregard  of  tliis 
instrument.  It  is  the  ouly  serious  defect  in  his  general  c«n- 
ception  of  Method. 

The  most  Buperfieial  glance  at  this  Method  discoren  Ua 
norelt)',  its  importance,  and  its  immense  sweep.  It«  novi-lly 
consisted  in  its  precUion.  What  before  liad  been  vajroel^ 
Been  to  be  useful  means  of  investigation,  and  had  \ivtu 
applied  with  more  or  less  success,  he  saw  to  be  indispensaMo, 
ajid  to  need  systeuuitic  co-ordination.  The  relations  of  the 
physical  and  moral,  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind, 
and  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  had  been  vaguely  reengniaed ; 
and  hy  Cabauis  an  attempt  had  Ijeen  made  to  systv'matisu 
them.  The  general  relations  also  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
the  Mental  Fniictious  had  been  recognised.  But  no  one  had 
attempted  a  precise  demonstration.  No  one  lm*i  atU-mptfid 
to  unveil  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  physical  and  moral 
phenomena.  In  the  experience  of  physicians  various  strik- 
ing facts  were  recorded,  showing  how  the  influence  of  an  i<)«ft 
determined  a  physical  result  analogous  to  that  determined  by 
a  physical  agent.  The  belief  of  having  taken  a  purgative 
was  known  to  act  on  susceptible  patients,  although  the  pill 
actually  adnmiistercd  was  made  of  bread ;  the  terror  ut 
having  taken  an  emetic  by  mistake,  was  kuown  to  prinluco 
violent  vomitings,  when  no  emetic  stronger  than  pun>  watt-r 
had  been  really  taken ;  the  pain  of  an  exi)Oae<l  nene  in  a 
carious  tooth  was  known  to  disapi>car  directly  the  patient 
entered  the  dentist's  room.  Such  cases,  and  they  an.' 
niiraberless,  were  quietly  disposed  of  by  attributing  thcui  to 
Imagination.  Tliey  might  as  well  have  been  attributt-d  to 
the  Diflerential  Calculus. 

Note  how  easily  a  phrase  is  made  to  do  dnty  for  a  dfiinite 
conception.  Tlirough  what  structunil  conditiuiis  Imuijiiia- 
tion  was  to  act  upon  the  bowels  or  on  the  teeth,  thut  is  to 
say,  what  parts  of  the  physical  organism  were  set  in  actii>n 
by  the  image,  no  one  thought  of  asking.  Tmugiiiation  wjis 
autocratic,  freed  from  all  conditions.  Tliose  naive  mefaphv- 
siologists  who   conceived   Imaguiation   as   a   perfectly    ir^v 
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agent  unencumbered  bj  material  conditicms,  and  capable  of 
acting  anj'where  because  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  'Sowheie 
(being  spiritual  it  could  not  haye  a  locality),  felt  no  need  of 
the  discovery  of  a  particular  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  results.     But  physiologists  who  sought  a  scientific  e^Ia- 
nation,  and  who  believed  that  each  action  of  the  nerroui 
system  took  place  under  definite  conditions,  and  thrcmgfa  a 
definite  mechanism,  were  called  upon  not  to  rest  ooatent«d 
with  a  meaningless  phrase,  but  to  show  what  was  the  path- 
way of  Imagination  acting  on  the  teeth  to  drire  awaj  tLe 
pain,  and  on  the  bowels  to  change  bread-pills  into  purgauir^ 
innocent  drinks  into  emetics. 

It  is  true  that  Grail  made  no  attempt  to  disclo&e  this 
mechanism  of  the  moral  and  physical,  nor  was  his  {liy^'>- 
logical  knowledge  precise  enough  to  warrant  the  usiemyL, 
But  he  did  trv  to  substitute  definite  ideas  of  tlKr  wo^fuXad 
mechanism  in  lieu  of  the  vague  generalities  currem  um^M^z 
philosophers;  he  was  not  content  with  awignin^  n^fxnad 
faculties  to  the  nervous  system,  he  tried  to  show  what  parr  of 
the  nervous  system  was  involved  in  ea^c-h  of  the  distinct  tn/^^ 
ties.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure  ;  bat  it  wai£  one  <<f  tLcfie; 
germinal  conceptions  which  enrich  Science.  TIkt  hrpvdU?™ 
did  not  withstand  Verification;  but  it  was  an  H'-yr  Wz^tj^y 
hypothesis,  because  while  colligating  known  fiuru  a£»d  ixix\i^ 
gating  research,  it  was  one  to  whieh  the  pr>cefe«  ^/t  Ter:f>;a^ 
tion  could  be  applied.  Comte  compam  the  hryAhfi-^:2M  *A  h^iSl 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  Althou;;h  tLe  ^  t^^:/^-^  * 
were  rejected  by  science,  they  served  a  pr^Vualn^irr  yjry^ 
of  great  utility.  *En  effet,  par  lea  u^'U^AiloiJt,  I>evjSiri/3« 
arrachait  la  constitution  du  monde  aux  a^en^J!  *i^r:A^.*::*riMf 
a  la  raetaphysique,  aui  entites ;  p^^sant  k  Teri*Ai/le  yryiyi^u^^f 
il  le  resolvait  hypoth*Hiquem*.'nt ; '  *  in  lik'r  VtJikt.rj^r  Oiil 
n»scue<l  the  problem  of  mental  function^!  fn/Wi  M^^Aj/hyw';^, 
and  made  it  one  of  Biok^y.  Still  inor^  iJi^*j»*.rarjve  Im  X\^ 
ct>uiparison  Comte  makes  lietwe^rn  Gall  and  Brovs^**!.*,     Ax  a 
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time  -when  fevers  were  considered  as  eaaent^ 
morbid  entities  whose  course  bad  nothing  to  do  with  thv 
couditiona  of  the  living  tody,  BrouBaaia,  by  as  intaitioD  tif 
genius,  saw  that  Pathology  must  be  a  particular  case  of 
Physiology,  that  diseases  were  abnormal  condition*  of  the 
normal  functions.  He  therefore  propounded  the  bypothesit 
that  all  fevers  were  notliing  but  varioua  forms  of  inflAnutu- 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  bjpothesia  provi?d  blw; 
experience  has  rejected  it ;  but  the  principle  waa  true,  aud 
science  has  consecrated  it. 

The  hypothesis  of  GUU  bad  a  true  basis  in  the  propo«itttin« : 
1,  that  the  mental  faculties  are  activities  of  the  cerebral 
oi^ana ;  2,  that  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  Biology  j  and  8, 
that  any  attempt  to  separate  tlie  mental  from  the  phyfut^l 
oi^nisation,  as  two  independent  factors,  mn»t  lewd  to  error. 
It  bad  been  the  practice  to  separate  mental  frt>m  vitol 
phenomena,  and  study  them  apart.  Gall  obeyed  the 
Canon  of  Eeetitntion  [Prnhii'}mena,  {  94),  which  pre- 
scribes the  necessity  of  completing  paycholop^t-al  onatrsia 
by  physiological  analysis.  The  hypothesis  be  erected  on 
this  basis  was  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  aiv 
twenty-seven  in  number,  each  of  which  has  for  its  organ  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebnmi  and 
cerebellum :  this  aspect  of  the  hypothesis  is  Phrenolopy. 
Inasmuch  as  the  external  configuration  of  the  slaill  U 
moulded  on  the  configuration  of  the  Brain,  the  oi^aiis  are 
definitely  indicated  both  as  to  position  and  size,  by  the  tojio- 
grapliy  of  the  skull ;  this  is  Cranioscopy. 

Since  we  are  here  considering  only  the  Method,  it  wuuM 
disturb  the  esjfosition  if  we  paused  to  estimate  tlie  truth  of 
an  hypothesis  which  will  challenge  attention  liereafttT.  Lt't 
me  only  indicate  the  immense  difficulty  and  sweep  of  the 
investigations  which  the  hj-pothesis  demanded.  That  will 
disclose  how  precipitate  and  unwise  Gall's  followers  have  lieen 
in  not  at  once  recognising  the  essentially  tentative  natun.>  .if 
an  hypothesis  which  they  have  blindly  accepted  as  a  final 
theory.     It  was  natural  that  Gall  himself  should  have  had 
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no  doubts,  and  should  have  believed  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  knowledge  essential  to  his  scheme.  But  his  suc- 
cessors have  displayed  even  greater  confidence ;  which  only 
proves  how  ill-instructed  they  have  been  in  Biology,  and  how 
little  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  scepticism. 

Hirenology  may  be  regarded  as  a  Physiology  of  the 
Brain ;  or  as  an  Art  of  Beading  Character  by  means  of  the 
skull,  i.e.  Cranioscopy.  Gall,  I  am  aware,  conceived  that  his 
cL.)ctrine  was  both ;  and,  indeed,  if  his  Physiology  be  true, 
the  indications  of  his  Cranioscopy  must  likewise  be  accepted ; 
although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  his  Phrenology  may  be 
a  mass  of  errors,  and  yet  his  Cranioscopy  have  empirical 
truth.  I  do  not  say  that  Cranioscopy  is  true  ;  neither  do  I 
say  that  Physiognomy  or  Cheironomy  is  true ;  but  we  may 
suppose  observation  of  the  coincidence  between  external  form 
a!id  mental  disposition  to  reach  a  certain  empirical  accuracy 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  an  Art,  quite  independent 
of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  cerebral  Physiology  which  ac- 
companies it.  Thus  also  Lavater's  Physiognomy  might  have 
been  true,  although  his  Physiology  was  absurd. 

Phrenology  may  thus  be  detached  from  Cranioscopy,  and 
be  estimated  apart,  each  having  their  separate  grounds  of 
evidence,  though  they  are  mutually  illuminating.  On  Cra- 
nioscopy nothing  need  be  said  at  present,  except  that  Gall's 
method  of  research  was  distinguished  by  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  sagacity.  Both  in  the  choice  of  facts,  and  in  the 
comparative  sweep  of  his  collection,  he  showed  the  skill  and 
patience  of  an  investigator.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  not 
biassed  by  his  hypothesis.  I  do  not  pretend  that  his  facts 
were  always  accurately  interpreted,  or  that  contradictory 
evidence  was  impartially  weighed.  Gall  was .  human.  But 
making  every  deduction,  we  must  still  admit  that  so  vast  an 
array  of  facts,  zoological,  pathological,  and  psychological,  had 
never  before  been  collected  by  any  one  inquirer  into  this 
abstruse  subject.  And,  moreover,  they  were  statements  for 
th*?  most  part  admitting  of  verification. 

With  Phrenology  the  case  is  otherwise.     It  claims  to  be  a 
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Physiology  of  the  Brain ;  and  the  veiy  Method,  which  it  ittbo 
glory  of  C>all  to  have  introduced,  insists  on  so  vast  and  oom- 
preheusire  an  investigation  of  biological  fucts  and  laws,  tiuA 
every  hypothesis  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  hrputhusis,  A 
tentative  effort  to  range  the  fucts  in  some  avaihible  order, 
until  the  laws  of  nervous  action  have  been  posttirelT  u»(»r- 
taiued,  and  the  function  of  each  organ  placed  beyond  dispale. 
Gall  conceived  a  luminoos  hypothesis.  This  had  to  im 
verified.  The  new  physiology  of  the  brain  had  Uf  be  tested 
by  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Zoology.  What  wM 
the  result  ?  Those  who  have  read  these  pages  aright  will  see 
that  I  throw  no  discredit  on  Gall's  genius  in  aRirming  thut 
his  physiologj'  of  the  brain  ia  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything  of  the  nervous  system,  hb  positions 
are  one  and  all  erroneous.     Of  this  more  anon. 

Gall  was  precipitate.  He  wa«  forced  to  be  so.  His  hypo- 
thesis could  not  await  the  taj^y  disclosures  of  science ;  it 
waa  a  powerful  stimulant  to  science,  and  meanwhile  it 
collijf;ited  thL-  fiicts  then  kimwn.  Gal!  ■ivas  the  K./j.1.t  "f 
Psychology.  His  followers  proclaim  him  a  Newton.  It  is 
probably  in  consequence  of  this  confidence  in  their  niast<.'r 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  every  phrenologist  since 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Vimont,  occupie<l  entirely  with  Cranio- 
scopy,  and  many  even  speaking  with  disdain  of  anatomists 
and  physiologists ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  them  anxious  to 
bring  forward  physiological  and  pathological  evidence,  when- 
ever that  evidence  favours  their  views ;  and  we  bear  them  oou- 
fideutly  assert  that  Phrenology  ia  the  only  true  Pliysiolo^v  I'f 
the  nervous  system.  This  hvtter  assertion  I  am  qiiiU?  williui; 
to  echo,  if  the  terms  be  somewhat  modified,  and  the  jihrase 
run  thus : — '  Phrenology  aspires  to  be  the  tnie  Physiuloiry  of 
the  nervous  system ;  when  that  Physiology  is  oiuiipletf, 
Phrenology  will  be  complete.'  But  for  the  present  we  fin-l 
Physiology  confessing  its  incompleteness — confessing  h>n'\{ 
in  its  infancy  ;  whereas  Phrenology  claims  to  K>  complete', 
equipped,  fidl-statured.     Kightly  cousidered,  that  very  ilaiiu 
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is  a  condemnation  of  Phrenology^  as  at  present  understood. 
The  pretension  of  being  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  system, 
sorely  implies  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  sabject,  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  it  pretends 
to  have  solved  9  At  a  time  when  Science  is  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  of  three  gravitating  bodies,  phrenologists  pretend 
to  find  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  result  of  forces  so 
complex  as  those  which  constitute  character ;  at  a  time  when 
the  nervous  system  is  confessed,  by  all  who  have  studied  it, 
to  be  extremely  ill-understood,  the  functions  of  that  system 
are  supposed  to  be  established ;  at  a  time  when  Physiology 
is  so  rapidly  advancing  that  every  decade  renders  most  books 
antiquated,  a  Psychology  professedly  founded  on  that  ad- 
vancing science  remains  immovable ! 

Gall  was  on  the  right  path  when  he  entitled  his  first  great 
work  Anatomy  and  Phytiology  of  the  NervoTis  System.*  His 
successors  have  quitted  that  path.  In  spite  of  his  emphatic 
declarations,  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  exposition  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  8ystem,t  declarations 
of  the  necessity  to  make  the  study  of  organ  and  function  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  he  would  only  have  his  labours  regarded 
*  as  the  basis  of  an  essay  towards  a  more  perfect  work ; '  in 
spite,  we  say,  of  every  philosophical  consideration,  his  suc- 
cessors have  neglected  Physiology  for  Cranioscopy ;  not  one 
of  them  has  made  or  attempted  to  make  any  discovery  or 
extension  of  discovery  in  the  direction  (Jail  so  successfully 
opened ;  and  the  result  of  this  neglect  has  been  twofold, — 
first,  that  since  Gall  and  Spurheim,  Phrenology  has  not  taken 
a  single  step ;  secondly,  that  all  the  eminent  physiologists  of 
Europe  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system,  unanimously  reject  a  theory  which  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science.     It  is  very  easy  for 


•  'QoiooDqne/  he  roys,  *  est  conraincn  que  la  structure  des  parties  du  ceneau 
a  on  rapport  n^ceswaire  et  iinin<miat  avec  leurs  fonctions,  trouvera  qu'il  est  naturrl 
dv  r^unir  ct'n  denzobjets  Tun  a  I'autre,  en  lea  eonsid<^rai)t  et  en  lea  traitant  couimo 
nn  i^ul  et  m^me  corps  de  doctrine.' — Anat.  et  Pkys.  pref.  xxv. 

t  Compare  hif  Anat.  et  PAy«.  du  Syst,  Nerveux,  u  95  and  271. 
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phrenologiflts  to  disregard  the  tmanimoaa oppontWDO^fwijno* 

logists,  and  to  place  this  opposition  to  tte  account  of  prejudice, 
or  the  '  not  having  auffieiently  studied  Phreuologj-j '  but  an 
impartial  ou-looker  sees  clearly  enough  that,  making  frwr 
allowance  for  prejudice,  the  opposition  rests  mainly  on  the 
discrepancy  between  the  facta  stated  by  phrenologiats  and 
the  fiicts  which  Science  has  hitherto  regiateresl.  Had  pbivno- 
logistB  kept  themselves  acquainted  with  what  was  grudually 
being  discovered  by  physiologists,  they  would  have  »ecn  thnt 
something  more  than  prejudice  must  be  at  work  when  all  the 
eminent  neurologists,  such  as  Serres,  Plourens,  Mujondit-, 
licuret,  Longet,  L^lut,  Lafargue,  Baillarger,  MuUer,  Valeiitiu. 
Gratiolet,  Vulpian,  AVngner,  and  Scliiff,  declare  ngainfit 
Phrenology ;  although  every  one  of  theae  is  reaily  U>  udiuit 
the  importance  of  Gall's  method  of  dissection,  ivady  M 
incorporate  whatever  result*  Gall  arrived  at,  which  can  bf  in 
any  way  confirmed.  Authorities  are  not  reasons ;  but  tin: 
unanimity  on  this  point  ha«  a  reason.  I  am  indisposed  to 
estimate  a  doctrine  by  the  array  of  names  on  it»  side  j  but  I 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  here  physiologists  belonging  to 
very  opposit*  schools  of  thought  all  agree  in  rejecting  the 
facts,  no  less  than  the  doctrines,  advanced  by  Gall ;  and  thia 
unanimity  is  the  more  striking  because  there  is  scarcelv  a 
single  man  of  eminence  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  blame 
phrenologists  for  having  rendered  no  assistance  to  Physiiilogr 
by  their  own  labours ;  but  I  am  forced  to  jwiut  out  the 
consequences  of  their  having  neglected  to  follow  the  path 
commenced  by  Gall,  and  having  deviated  into  that  of  3im|iie 
Cranioseopy.  The  neglect  of  which  they  complain,  is  enlin-Iy 
owing  to  their  presenting  a  rude  skettih  as  a  ix^rfect  scieui-v. 
and  to  their  keeping  behind  the  science  of  their  day,  insteud 
of  on  a  level  with  it.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  thev  shut 
their  eyes  to  difficulties  ;  unable  to  acconimiKlate  tlu-ir  prin- 
ciples to  the  principles  of  Physiology,  they  eonteniptucusly 
dismiss  objections  as  '  merely  theoretical,'  and  fall  buck  npni 
their  '  well-established  facts.' 

This  x>oiut  mubt  not  be  shirked.     Gall's  merit  is  that  nf 
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haying  rednced  Psychology  to  a  branch  of  Biology.  He  must 
not  be  at  once  credited  with  a  revolution,  and  exculpated  from 
the  results.  Not  only  did  he  take  his  stand  on  Phrenology, 
bat  emphatically  declared  that  his  cranial  researches  were 
necessary  in  order  to  arrive,  by  means  of  observation,  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain.* 
*  Mais  on  affecte  d'ignorer  la  physiologic,*  he  complains,  *  et  de 
ne  connaitre  nous  et  nos  travaux  que  sous  le  point  de  vue  de 
cranioscopie  de  cranioscopes.*  He  was  justly  wroth  with 
adversaries  who  tried  to  divert  public  attention  from  his  real 
researches  by  sarcasms  on  Cranioscopy.  And  Broussais, 
when  he  became  a  disciple,  repudiated  even  the  name  of 
Psychology.  *  Non,  messieurs,  la  phr^nologie  n'est  point  un 
syst^me  de  psychologic :  nous  ne  devons  pas  admettre  dans 
cette  enceinte,  des  qualifications  qui  sugg^rent  des  theories 
hypoth^tiques.  La  phr^nologie  est  la  physiologic  du  cerveau ; 
Toila  quelle  doit  ^tre  la  veritable  deception  de  ce  mot.*t 

It  is  true — and  this  is  some  justification  of  Grail's  successors 
— ^that  inasmuch  as  Cranioscopy  was  really  the  starting-pointy 
and  means  of  verification,  of  his  hypothesis,  he  did  lay  great 
stress  on  it ;  affirming  that  to  it  we  owed  *  une  physiologic  et 
par  cons^uent  la  partie  la  plus  essentielle  de  la  pathologie 
du  cerveau.'  And  he  adds  this  naive  and  astounding  pro- 
position: *  There  is  no  other  means  possible  whereby  to 
discover  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs ;  all  the  others 
serve  at  most  to  confirm  what  has  been  discovered  by  inspec- 
tion of  skulls.'  X 

This  remark  discloses  what  every  biologist  who  reads  Gall 
will  have  seen  at  once,  that  Gall  had  extremely  imperfect 
views  of  wliat  constituted  Physiology,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
studied.  That  an  inspection  of  the  varieties  in  configuration 
of  the  skull  might  lead  to  an  Art  of  reading  character  is 
conceivable;  but  that  it  could  by  any  possibility  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  masses  to  which  the 

•  Fonctlons  du  C.rtrau,  it.  p.  33. 

t  BnorssAis:   Cours  de  Phrinolo^'e,  1836,  p.  2. 

}  FonctionSf  ii.  p.  35. 
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skiill  formed  a  protecting  dome,  even  snppoBU^n 
configuration 8  represented  with  perfect  accuracy  the  forms  of 
theae  niassea,  is  assiiredly  not  conceivable  by  any  pbyeiolt^ii*. 
And  M.  Flourena  is  thorouglily  justified  in  affimiiug  that 
Gall,  who  has  given  us  an  anatomy  of  tbebi-ain,  'has  not  even 
suspected  its  physiology.  His  phrenology,  if  anything,  ta 
a  psychology,  not  a  physiology.'  *  It  is  to  be  obaerved  that 
Gall,  who  acutely  enough  saw  the  impossibility  of  discovering 
fuDctiona  from  the  simple  inspection  of  organs,  contented 
himself  with  simple  inspection,  and  never  once  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  indispensable  instrument  Exi>criment.  '  On  a  pcft- 
<iaut  dea  sit^cles  entiers,'  he  says,  '  confoudu  lea  tendons  et  Ie« 
ligaments  avec  lea  nerfe,  et  rorganisatiou  du  coHir  a  si  pen 
conduit  les  anatomistes  a  la  connaisaance  de  ses  fonclions  que 
lea  art^rcs  ont  4te  consid^rfea  comme  dea  tubes  conductenrs  de 
I'air.'  t  Perfectly  true  ;  and  to  what  docs  it  lead  ?  Evidently 
to  the  necessity  of  determining  function  by  Experiment,  where 
Observation  does  not  disclose  it ;  yet  this  was  precisely  tbe 
conclusion  Gall  would  not  accept.  He  never  experimented 
himself;  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  experiments  of  others. 
In  fact  he  had  really  no  other  mode  of  determining  function 
than  the  extremely  fallacious  Observation  of  the  coincidences 
of  configuration  and  character.  His  doctrine  required  an 
anatomical  demonstration  of  the  important  position  that  the 
Brain  was  an  apparatus  of  organs.  Each  of  these  organs 
needed  definition.  But  unhappily  science  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  give  him  the  requisite  materials ;  and  he  was  too 
imperfectly  versed  in  biological  philosophy  to  have  formed 
distinct  ideas  of  what  constituted  an  organ. J 

The  convolutions  of  the  Brain,  which  Gall  has  mapped  out 

•  Flochess,  op.  al,  p.  188. 

t  Rfponf/  au  liajiport  dt  M.  Caeirr,  p.  215. 

J  -AuMilouHltau ^ *'     '■     - 


t  dfaortlonniV,  piiisque  n'c'tant  BHtuj^tip 
rigoumise  de  philosophic  aniitomiqup  sar  la  diffrrencv  nille  > 
one  jiartie  d'orgiipc,  rllp  I'uniporle  lies  tuUlivisiuns  en  qutliiur.'  r 
<hiiquc  iiliPt'DoloKue   Bcnililu  pouToir  mulliplitt  li  »od  grr.'     ( 
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into  several  distinct  compartments,  each  compartment  teing 
the  organ  of  a  distinct  facnlty,  are  in  reality  not  more  distinct 
tluLU  the  several  folds  of  a  piece  of  velvet;  and  a  little 
reflection  discloaea  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  one  portion 
of  tbia  velvet  coold  be  endowed  with  difterent  properties  from 
every  other  portion,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  superficial  position. 
The  tissue  of  which  the  convolutions  consist  is  Mie  same 
throughout ;  just  as  the  tissue  of  the  velvet  is  the  same 
tliroughont  its  folds ;  and  that  the  mere  form  of  convolutiwi 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  psychical 
fiicultics,  ia  not  only  evident  a  priori,  but  is  proved  a  posteriori, 
by  the  existence  of  those  faculties  in  animals  with  unconvo- 
luted  brains.     Of  this  more  auon. 

It  was  Gall's  imperfect  conceptions  of  organ  and  function 
which  prevented  his  seeing  that  his  mode  of  determining 
Auction  was  very  misleading.  What  would  he  have  said  to 
a  physiologist,  who,  hearing  that  the  liver  formed  bile  and 
Bugar,  should  have  assigned  the  property  of  bile-formation 
to  one  lobe,  and  the  property  of  sugar-formation  to  another 
lobe,  no  structural  differences  having  been  observed  9  or  to 
one  who  should  assign  to  the  diSerent  lobules  of  the  kidney 
functions  aa  different  as  are  assigned  to  the  different  convo- 
Intions  of  the  brain  P*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  from  inspec- 
f  an  organ  no  idea  of  its  function  can  be  obtained ;  and 
Itiiis  truth  has  bhndcd  phrenologists  who  are  not  physiolo- 
H  to  the  necessity  of  nevertheless  always  making  anatomy 
I  basis  of  every  physiological  analysis.  No  inspection  of 
i  alimentary  canal  could  disclose  to  us  tliat  its  function 
B  that  of  digestion.  Nevertheless  the  ftmction  of  digestion, 
»pt  in  the  crude  conception  of  ordinary  men,  is  only 
igible  aft^r  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  several  processes, 
,  stomachal,  and  intestinal ;   for  the   intelligence   of 

I  If  b»  idifd  on  a  nrietj  of  ta»e*  in  which  ihe  an^ar-funnFng  prvprrtjr  vh 
1  fMlitii  in  nii^iini!l>OD  vith  lurgc  aiid  ■malt  di<Tr1opinitnti  uf  one  lul>«, 
thim  laJnrlliiU  would  be  Mt  aililc  hj  tbo  orrrwlKliuine  Sorrr  at  |]i>>  JuiInetioD  on 
wlikrli  lud  beat)  ratablished  Uw  rale,  tlmt  wilhoul  diffprcncuof  itruMure  Ilirivciui 
br  mt  diffmnen  uf  pnipiilr ;  and  vtill  !r*«  r-irrr  woaUl  be  ullowod  to  aniiidactioD 
tawd  on  etdaddram  wliicb  w*r>'  far  (mm  oinalaiit. 
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each  of  wtich,  we  must  assi^  to  encli  ^\ia\A  its  spec^'  ' 
Bccretion,  and  to  each  secretion  ita  specific  action :  a  phj-aio- 
logist  who  should  attempt  the  explanation  of  ili^«1iun 
on  any  other  mode  would  justly  be  slighted  by  every  good 
biologist  in  Europe.  If  Phrenology  is  the  Phyriolo^  of 
the  nervous  Bystem,  it  must  give  up  Gall's  approziauitif« 
method  for  a  method  more  rigorouely  scientific ;  and,  u 
Anguste  Comte  justly  remarks,  phrenologists,  iK'fort-  they 
can  talte  rank  among  men  of  sciouce,  must  '  repren*Ire,  par 
one  serio  directe  de  travaux  anatomiques,  raiialTse  fuB- 
damentale  de  I'appareil  c^rebraJ,  enfaisant  provisoirement 
abstraction  de  toute  id^  de  fonctions.'*  ^j 

§  TV.  Applioatios  op  the  MErnoD.  ^^i 

Observation  of  men  and  animals  fiimishwl  Gall  with 
materials  &om  which  a  rough  sketch  of  mental  iibenotnenB 
was  produced ;  and  whatever  deficiences  this  sketch  pr^ 
sented,  it  had  the  great  and  lasting  merit  of  an  isdnctin 
basis.  lusti'nd  of  ilfdnrintr  a  sdieine  nf  the  fitculti'-s  fn-m 
some  a  priori  fiction  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the 
simplicity  of  spiritual  substance ;  instead  of  deducing  the 
scheme  from  certain  logical  and  psychological  traditions; 
instead  of  deducing  the  scheme  from  verbal  analyses  which 
presented  all  our  faculties  as  transformed  sensations,  he 
sought  inductively  to  ascertain  what  were  the  elementair 
faculties,  by  ascertaining  which  of  them  were  manifested 
separately.  'So  far,'  says  Mr,  Combe,  ' from  a  disi>ositi<*n 
to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous,  there  appears  in  the 
disjointed  items  of  information,  which  Dr.  Gull  at  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  reganl  for 
systematic  arrangement.  His  only  object  seems  to  liave 
been  to  furnish  a  candid  and  uncoloured  statement  nf  thi^ 
facta  in  nature  which  he  had  observed;  leaving  their  value 
to  be   ascertained    by  time  and   farther   investigation.     As 

•  PhUotojihi'-  r-silifi-,  iii,  p.  S-Jl.  CoslTE  is  rivimnibl..  tu  Gall,  jrl  >«■  hi 
tviniirki  OD  tlir-  mull iiiliiu:iuii  of  tlie  faculliin,  y.  823  iq. 
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soon,  however,  as  observation  had  brought  to  light  the  great 
body  of  facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  faculties  had  been 
contemplated  with  a  philosophical  eye,  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost  spontaneously  from 
the  previous  chaos.'  * 

It  was  here,  in  this  construction  of  a  system,  that  the 
absence  of  subjective  analysis  was  most  injurious.  Observa- 
tion had  supplied  a  mass  of  materials,  and  these  were  rough- 
hewn  in  a  hasty  unsystematic  way.  There  was  no  criticism 
applied  to  the  observations,  no  analysis  disentangled  their  com- 
plexities. Spurzheim  and  George  Combe  introduced  several 
improvements  in  the  nomenclature,  and  made  the  system 
somewhat  less  incongruous.  But  no  one  had  the  faintest 
conception  of  what  psychological  analysis  should  be,  its 
means,  its  conditions,  and  the  problems  it  had  first  to  solve. 
No  one  ever  attempted  to  settle  the  all-important  question. 
How  to  determine  whether  any  mental  manifestation  is  the 
direct  product  of  a  Faculty,  or  the  indirect  product  of  two  or 
more  Faculties  ?  how  to  distinguish  between  Faculties  and 
Modes,  between  elementary  actions  and  associated  actions, 
between  energies  and  synergies  ?  Not  a  step  beyond  rough 
approximative  induction  could  be  taken  while  this  scientific 
basis  was  unsettled.  Thus  while  the  metaphysicians  main- 
tained that  Memory,  Judgment,  Attention,  and  Will,  were 
elementary  Faculties,  Gall  maintained  that  they  were  only 
Modes  of  each  Faculty ;  and  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  modifica- 
tion of  Gall^s  scheme,  pronoimees  them  to  be  Synergies  of 
the  intellectual  Faculties  only.  Who  is  right  9  Obviously  the 
decision  can  only  issue  from  some  clearly  defined  principle 
of  analysis,  biological  or  psychological,  i.e.  derived  from 
decomposition  of  vital  phenomena  (as  when  the  instinct  of 
nutrition  or  the  instinct  of  propagjition  is  affiliated  on  a 
distinct  physiological  law)  or  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  psychical  phenomena  (as  when  a  complex  act  is  resolved 
uito  its  elementary  constituents). 

•  CtiuHK:  Syftim  of  Phnhology,  3nl  i-dit.  p.  63. 
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Such  a.  clearly  defined  principle  was  v 
He  accepted  the  rude  indications  of  obsc^rvation  u»  stiBicii-nt. 
Observing  that  some  men  manifested  a  tendency  to  theft, 
■wliic.h  wafl  not  manifested  with  equal  enerfjy  by  all  men, 
but  which  acted  bliiidly  and  persistently,  he  at  oiiee  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  special  organ  for  tluD  Hpecial  itutincl. 
Spurzheim  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  this  instinct  wtu 
less  special,  and  that  theft  was  the  manifestation  of  Miqai- 
sitiveness.  In  like  manner,  the  faculty  of  Cunning  w»«  by 
Spurzheim  reduced  to  the  simpler  faculty  of  SecretireneCR. 
V>y  eliminating  the  intellectual  element  which  gave  it  the 
81>ecial  character  of  Cunning,  leaving  thus  the  prinutira 
instinct  of  SecretiTeness.  Again,  Gull  obsorrin^r  thut  tome 
men  were  distinguished  among  their  corapanionfl  by  the 
aetivity  of  their  veneration,  at  once  concluded  that  Venen- 
tion  was  an  elementary  fiienltj-,  though  a  very  tligbt  eon- 
sideration  of  the  phenomena  might  have  shoWD  bim  ila 
composite  nature.  By  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  con- 
volution which  Gall  assigned  to  this  fiiculty  of  VcnemtiMS 
in  man,  was  found  to  be  conspicuously  prominent  in  sheep. 
A  recent  phrenologist  explains  this  coincidence  by  affirniiii^' 
that  the  identity  of  organs  in  nowise  determines  identity  of 
function  in  man  and  animals — a  suicidal  admission  which  be 
thus  defends:  If  we  analyse  the  mental  phenomenon  if 
Veneration,  we  find  that  it  has  two  elements :  1 ,  the  abstraot 
tendency  to  respect;  2,  the  idea  of  the  object  addresstil. 
'  Tout  acte  de  veni^-ration  humaine  s'accomplit  de  cellt" 
manii^re  et  derive  dc  faction  comhinee  de  circonvoliilioiu  i/vw' 
jilitsimirs  n'existent  pas  dans  Ic  moiiton.'* 

What  function,  then,  has  this  oT^an  in  the  ahcop?  M. 
Castle  thinks  that  the  gentleness  and  submission  of  tboshi^'i' 
are  due  to  this  instinct  of  veneration.  Broussais  sees  in  it 
the  t<?ndency  of  the  flock  to  follow  a  leader.t  Tlie  espluna- 
tion  seems  plausible  until  we  examine  the  brain  of  a  lion  i>r 
a  tiger,  and  6nd  the  same  organ  there  also.     As  M.  Liuni 

•  Castlr  :  Phrfnologir  HpirilMH-'r.  1S02.  p,  19. 
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plefLsantlj  remarks,  ^L'organe  de  la  v^n^ration  poor  ccs 
demiers,  il  faut  en  convenir,  est  un  organe  par&itement  in- 
occup^.*  * 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phrenologists  have  been  tally 
alive  to  the  synergy  of  organs  in  producing  mental  pheno- 
mena, and  have  often  displayed  great  acuteness  in  their  indi- 
cations of  synergies;  but  what  they  have  not  done  is  to 
establish  a  principle  which  could  decide  whether  any  given 
manifestation  were  the  direct  Amotion  of  an  organ  or  the 
product  of  various  organs.  Hence  their  extremely  question- 
able admission  of  Wit,  Ideality,  Colour,  Individuality,  and 
Eventuality  as  original  £a«culties ;  while  they  reject  others 
equally  special,  such  as  a  Memory  for  Dates,  or  a  Memory 
for  Names.  If  observation  suffice,  surely  the  frequently- 
observed  facts  of  some  men  being  incapable  of  remembering 
important  dates,  such  as  the  birthdays  of  their  children, 
while  other  men  seem  to  remember  with  facility  dates  the 
least  important  to  them-,  ought  to  constitute  a  claim  for  the 
independence  of  an  organ  for  Dates ;  the  faculty  being  not 
more  legitimately  a£Biliated  on  Individuality  or  Eventuality 
than  Wit  is  affiliated  on  Comparison. 

Gall's  criticism  on  the  psychologists  is  effective.  After 
enumerating  their  various  and  discordant  schemes  of  the 
elementary  faculties,  he  remarks,  that  whether  the  scheme 
includes  two,  three,  four,  or  seven,  the  error  is  always  the 
same,  namely,  that  of  mistaking  abstractions  for  faculties. 
*  None  of  them  designates  an  instinct,  a  propensity,  a  talent, 
or  any  definite  moral  or  intellectual  faculty.  How  can  we 
explain  by  sensation,  attention,  comparison,  reasoning, 
desire,  the  origin  and  exercise  of  such  instincts  as  propaga- 
tion, love  of  children,  adhesiveness,  the  talents  for  mechanics, 
music,  mathematics,  poetry,  &c.  ?'  Go  into  a  family  and 
observe  the  strongly-marked  disposition  of  its  members  :  one 
is  proud,  the  other  servile ;  one  is  quarrelsome  and  destruc- 
tive, the  other  timid  and  affectionate ;  one  has  an  irresistible 

*  LbusiT:  Anutomit  ComparU  du  Sysilmc  Nervtux,  1639,  i.  p.  508. 
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propensity  to  steal,  another  to  construct  machines ;  one  is 
surprisingly  musical,  and  his  brother  cannot  distinguish  one 
tune  from  another.  The  same  nursery,  the  same  home,  the 
same  masters,  the  same  companions,  fail  to  produce  similar 
characters  in  dififerently  organised  brothers  and  sisters.  If 
education  and  surrounding  circumstances,  he  asks,  had  the 
eifect  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  faculties  and  creat- 
ing aptitudes — as  people  commonly  suppose — how  is  it  that 
the  female  bird  does  not  sing  like  the  male  ?  Why  do  not 
chickens  learn  to  coo  like  the  pigeons  they  live  with  ?  Why 
does  each  species  preserve  its  peculiarities  ?  Above  all,  why 
do  not  animals  suckled  and  reared  by  parents  of  another 
species,  manifest  the  dispositions  of  their  nurses  P  Would 
any  companionship  with  philosophers  develop  in  the  juve- 
nile athlete  a  power  of  seizing  abstract  relations  and  pur- 
suing a  long  chain  of  reasoning  by  means  of  symbols? 
Would  the  society  of  a  herd  of  antelopes  develop  in  the  ram 
the  sensitive  grace  and  agility  of  ardeer?  Hence  the  con- 
clusion, confirmed  by  zoological  comparison,  that  although 
we  are  not  bom  with  Innate  Ideas,  we  have  Connate  Facul- 
ties and  Aptitudes.  But  even  this  requires  a  qualification 
which  Gall  saw  to  be  important,  namely,  that  just  as  the  new- 
bom  infant  has  not  the  maturity  of  organisation  which 
permits  the  full  performance  of  all  physical  functions — these 
gradually  emerging  as  development  goes  on — neither  has  he 
the  maturity  of  cerebral  organisation  which  permits  the 
performance  of  all  the  psychical  functions ;  the  Faculties  grow 
and  are  developed;  and  their  growth  is  dependent  on  the 
development  of  the  organism. 

Kant's  great  principle  of  seeking  in  the  Laws  of  Thought 
a  solution  of  the  problems  of  Philosophy,  was  by  Gall  ap- 
proached from  the  biological  side.  *  Si  Ton  reconnait  que 
les  sens  procurent  des  mat^riaux  nombreux,  que  Tesprit 
travaille  par  le  moyen  d'instrument«  plus  ^lev^s,  et  si  Van 
pent  ^tablir  que  I'homme  int^rieur  lui-m^me  est  doui  d*une 
multitude  do  dispositions,  nous  devons  chercher  nos  id^s  et' 
j]OS  coiiuaissancca  en  partie  dans  les  ph^nom^nes  du  monde 
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ext^rieur  et  dans  leur  cmploi  raisonn^,  et  enpartie  dans  les  lots 
innees  desfacultes  morales  et  intellectueUesJ*  *  It  is  true  that 
his  attempt  to  discover  these  Laws  was  unsuccessfiil ;  but 
the  attempt  was  made  fertile  by  his  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity (not  seen  by  Kant)  of  seeking  the  organic  laws  in  the 
organism  itself.     E!ant  sought  them  in  subjective  analysis. 

Gall  further  saw  that  not  only  must  the  Laws  of  Thought 
result  from  the  Laws  of  the  Organism,  but  that  the  plurality 
of  Faculties  which  observation  indicated  as  existing,  neces- 
sarily implied  a  corresponding  plurality  of  organs.  To 
attribute  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  vaguely  to  the 
organism  or  the  *  temperaments '  was  a  sterile  procedure. 
The  organism  as  a  whole  does  not  see  when  the  eye  is 
removed,  does  not  secrete  bile  or  saliva  when  the  liver  or 
salivary  gland  is  obstructed,  nor  does  it  think  when  the 
brain  is  obstructed.  And  if  the  physiological  functions  have 
each  of  them  a  separate  organ,  how  can  the  psychical 
functions  be  without  their  separate  organs  ? 

Indeed  all  that  relates  to  the  general  propositions  re- 
8]>ecting  a  plurality  of  functions,  and  a  plurality  of  organs. 
Gall  must  be  admitted  to  have  triumphantly  established.  It 
is  only  in  the  details  that  he  is  unsuccessful. 

§  V.  Verification  op  the  Hypothesis. 

Having  indicated  the  chief  points  in  the  Method,  I  have 
now  briefly  to  specify  the  chief  reasons  which  determine  the 
rejection  of  Gall's  hypothesis.  That  it  was  a  luminous  and 
fertile  conception,  has  been  already  acknowledged.  Like  all 
other  conceptions,  it  had  to  be  confronted  with  reality. 
After  such  a  confrontation  it  would  either  pass  from  the 
condition  of  an  hypothesis  to  that  of  a  verified  theory,  or  it 
would  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  tentative  failures.  At 
tlie  end  of  fifty  years  of  attempted  verification  what  is  the 
result? 

♦  Fondiontf,  i.  p.  84. 
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The  broad,  palpn-ble  result  to  which  T  ■ 
attrition  is  that  Phrenolf'gy,  assailed  by  ridicule,  niisreinv- 
Bontation,  argument,  and  passionate  contempt,  such  u 
usually  salute  every  new  and  revolutionary  hypothesis,  baa 
not  aurvived  this  opposition,  has  not  lived  down  its  ill  rppute, 
and  eonverted  it«  antagonists,  or  the  sons  of  its  antagonists, 
but  has  lingered  with  a  feeble  life  of  soctarian  tradttioo, 
inspiring  no  new  prophets,  raising  up  no  infiuentia!  discipln. 
If  vehement  opposition  is,  unhappily,  one  almost  tutivenal 
consequence  of  the  promulgation  of  a  new  conception,  thun 
is,  happily,  another  univeraaJ  consequence  of  every  pTomal- 
gated  truth,  namely,  that  it  spreads  wider  and  wider,  and 
irresistibly  draws  successive  generations  into  its  fold. 
Bidicule  never  kUled  any  truth ;  persecution  never  finally 
suppressed  it.  The  obstinacy  of  a  few  disciples  prereots  the 
sn^ired  dame  from  dj-ing  out ;  by  degrees  it  attracts  nw»re 
Btirious  attention,  and  this  attention  discovers  fresh  evidence ; 
the  adhesion  of  serious  minds  checks  the  leWty  of  saperfidal 
objectors ;  the  ridicule  ceases,  and  calm  investigation  pro- 
ceeds. At  this  stage  the  new  doctrine  perishes,  or  rapidly 
passes  into  general  acceptance. 

How  has  Phrenology  borne  the  test?  Instead  of  sur- 
viving opposition  it  has  decayed  with  the  declining  opposition. 
It  lias  ceased  to  be  ridiculed,  it  has  ceased  to  l>e  declaimed 
against  as  immoral,  and  it  has  ceased  to  occupy  attention. 
"VVliile  Science  has  accepted  much  of  what  is  acceptable  in 
(Jail's  method  and  results,  no  one  has  arisen  to  extend  and 
improve  those  results,  no  school  of  phrenological  invostifra- 
tors  has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  labours  of  Gall, 
Spurzheim,and  George  Combe,  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
the  doctrine  into  general  accei>tance.  Here  and  there  a  clever 
man  is  found  who  accepts  Phrenology ;  but  he  is  generally 
(I  think  it  may  be  said  always)  one  imperfectly  ac<]uaintt\l 
wilh  the  results  of  biological  and  psychological  research. 
At  any  rate,  not  one  among  the  eminent  physiologists,  psychiv- 
logists,  or  physio -psychologist  8  of  the  present  day,  acce])ts  the 
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scheme  as  more  thaD  a  rude  hjpotliesis,  while  the  vast 
majority  reject  it  as  a  false  hypothesis. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience.  Instead 
of  gaining  ground  it  has  been  losing  ground.  Verification 
has  disproved,  not  confirmed,  the  hypothesis.  Observation  has 
not  supported  the  Cranioscopy ;  nor  has  anatomical  research 
confirmed  the  Physiology.  The  disproof  is  overwhehning, 
and  on  this  account  only  has  the  doctrine  sunk  into  neglect. 

In  the  brief  space  to  which  these  remarks  must  be  re- 
stricted, I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  marshal  a  tithe  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  disproof.  But  there 
are  certain  crucial  instances  which  would  alone  suffice  to 
show  that  the  hypothesis  is  unacceptable.  I  will  begin  with 
Cranioscopy,  because  that  has  not  only  the  largest  mass  of 
facts  in  its  favour,  but  is  also  the  aspect  of  the  hypothesis 
which  phrenologists  most  resolutely  advance.  That  the  great 
diversities  in  mental  manifestations  may  be  correlated  with 
the  great  diversities  of  cranial  configuration  is  a  proposition, 
probable  in  itself,  and  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  £acta 
phrenologists  have  collected.  It  is  probable  that  every  part 
of  the  physical  organism  carries  with  it  the  sign  of  some 
psychical  peculiarity ;  could  we  only  read  that  sign  !  And 
so  long  as  phrenologists  content  themselves  with  discerning 
and  registering  all  the  cases  of  coincidence  between  certain 
manifestations  and  certain  configurations,  they  are  well 
employed.  Such  coincidences,  however,  must  be  rigidly 
determined,  and,  like  all  other  empirical  facts,  must  be  held 
as  mere  sign-posts,  until  they  be  proved  universal,  and  until 
they  be  bound  together  by  some  ascertained  law.  Now  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  observed  correspondencen 
Ix^tween  special  cranial  configuration  and  mental  peculiarities, 
do,  in  many  instances,  &iL  Proportionately  large  *  organs  ' 
are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  very  uiedi<x.'re 
powers ;  proportionately  small  ^  organs,'  on  the  contrary,  with 
very  splendid  powers.  I  wish  rather  trj  understate  than  over- 
state the  difficulty,  and  I  will  not  Keek  to  gain  any  a<lvan- 
tage  by  multiplying  exceptions ;  it  is  euotigh  for  the  prese^ut 
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ttrg;umeiit  if  any  exceptione  have  been  obseircd ;  li 
osception  to  an  empirical  geuei-alisation  is  fatal  to  it  cm  on 
empirical  geiieralisa.tion,  and  can  only  be  act  aside  when  tii« 
generalisation  has  ceased  to  be  empirical,  and  ha£  beooine 
scientific.  Thus,  I  am  aware  that  phrenologists  explain  ca^h 
exception  to  their  perfect  satisfaction.  But,  in  explaining  il. 
they  quit  the  sphere  of  empirical  obaervation  to  enter  that  of 
science  ;  and  thus  their  explanation  itself  has  only  the  validity 
which  can  be  given  it  by  theory.  To  make  my  meaning  nwrv 
definite,  let  ua  suppose  that  the  empirical  generalisation  of 
large  chests  being  the  cause  of  great  muscular  power,  ii 
under  discussion.  As  an  observed  fact — an  empirical  tict — 
the  correspondence  of  broad  chests  and  mnscnlar  strength, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge.  Taken 
!i8  an  indication,  no  one  disputes  the  fact ;  but  taken  as  a 
I'nuse,  and  connected  with  a  physiological  theory,  it  bean 
quite  a  different  value.  The  physiologist  may  say  that  the 
fact  proves  breadth  of  chest  to  admit  of  more  perfect  oxy- 
genation 'of  the  blood,  and  thus  causes  greater  mnscnlar 
power.  Against  such  a  theory  we  bring  the  fact  tliat  no 
iibsolute  and  constant  relation  between  broad  chests  and 
muscular  power  exists ;  if  we  find  large  chests  accompanying 
strength  we  also  find  small  chests  in  certain  lithe,  wiri- 
frames  accompanying  even  greater  strength ;  the  ompiriral 
generalisation  is  thus  destroyed,  the  explanation  is  shown  to 
be  imperfect,  and  the  ratio  of  muscular  power  is  shown  to 
depend  on  some  other  condition  besides  the  osjgenation  of 
the  blood. 

When  phrenologists  explain  the  exceptions  to  their  empi- 
rical facts,  they  are  on  the  field  of  pure  science,  and  tlicir 
explanations  can  only  have  value  in  projKirfion  to  the  validity 
of  the  scientific  principles  invoked ;  and  thus  the  Art  of 
Cranioscopy  is  perpetually  forced  to  recur  to  Physiology, 

Considercd  empirically,  we  must  say  that  the  mass  of 
observations  hitherto  collected  establishes  that  <i  causal 
relation  of  some  kind  does  exist  between  the  confonnalion 
of  the  skull  and   the  character.     No   one  acquainto<l  with 
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these  observations  will  deny  that  they  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  set  down  as  mere  coincidences ;  but  they  require  much 
more  precision,  and,  above  all,  they  require  a  rational  basis, 
before  they  can  be  accepted  as  more  than  empirical  indica- 
tions. K  a  hundred  men  having  a  given  cranial  configura- 
tion be  found  to  manifest  an  unusual  power  of  Calculation, 
and  if  a  hundred  men  having  very  ordinary  power  of  Calcu- 
lation be  found  to  possess  nothing  noticeable  in  the  cranial 
configuration  previously  fixed  on  as  related  to  Number,  the 
conclusion  inevitably  is  that  a  causal  relation  must  exist 
between  the  configuration  and  the  manifestation ;  but 
whether  the  causal  relation  is  the  one  phrenologists  have 
assigned  is  not  proved  by  such  observations  ;  and  should  any 
one  unequivocal  exception  be  observed,  it  alone  would  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  relation  was  still  to  seek.  This  is  a  verdict 
of  inductive  Logic  which  has  been  strangely  disregarded  both 
by  phrenologists  and  their  opponents.  The  opponents  of 
phrenology  are  too  apt  to  argue  as  if  the  exceptional  cases 
destroyed  the  cases  of  observed  correspondence ;  the  advo- 
cates of  phrenology  almost  universally  argue  as  if  the  excep- 
tions were  simply  unexplained  phenomena  by  no  means 
impugning  the  legitimacy  of  their  principles.  They  cling  to 
the  facts  of  correspondence,  and,  aware  of  the  logical  error 
of  their  opponents,  aware  that  no  amount  of  exceptional 
cases  can  destroy  the  evidence  which  proves  a  causal  relation, 
have  overlooked  the  equally  imperative  conclusion  that  one 
exceptional  case  points  to  an  incompleteness  in  their  genera- 
lisation ;  and  where  the  exceptions  are  numerous  the  incom- 
pleteness must  be  great. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  observation  in 
daily  life,  and  observation  of  remarkable  cases,  disclose  nu- 
merous and  striking  excei)tions.  The  writings  of  anti-phreno- 
logists abound  in  such.  I  will  here  mention  but  one,  that  of 
Hangiamele,  the  calculating  boy,  an  excellent  account  of 
which  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  work  named  below.*     He  was  the 

♦  I»rig  Pirhsk:  Im  ^fe^lecil^e  ei  /<»  ^f^de'nn$,  ISoT.     From  my  rericw  of  this 
work  in  BfaekvovfTs  Magazine,  December,  1867,  in  an  article  cntitlvd  •  Phrenology 


u  BKepberd,  and  &om  infancy  old  ffivn^ 

a,  rema      ible  calculating  power,  although  he  hnd  not  baen 

^ht  anthinetical  methods,  nor  indeed  unjthing  of  Uw 

nee  of  Number.     He  was  eutirely  sclf'taoght ;  yet  the 

tj  with  which  ha  solved  the  most  intricate  orithmetivaJ 

iiem^  without  the  aid  of  graphic  sigiiB,  was  marvulloos, 

1  aatounded  the  Academic  des  Sciences.     Here  wa«  entin.'lj 

icial  instance  for  Phrenology :  a  faxialtj  so  «x<.'<!ptioiial 

lis  vigour  must  have  a  corresponding  development  of  its 

fan.     But  what  was  the  fact?     Instead  of  an  einineni'v  un 

,t  part  of  the  skull  assigned  to  the  organ  of  Nnmbi'r,  there 

u  an  absolute  depression.     The  fact  was  admitted  by  the 

renologistfi ;  and  indeed  was  too  patout  to  be  diMpuli^l ; 

t  Broussais  and  Dimiortier  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by 

miog  that  Mangiamele  had,  in  reaUty,  no  special  develop- 

iient  of  the  faculty  of  Number,  he  effected  his  niiUTL-Uouii 

,te  of  calculation  by — genius,  imagination,  and  extraordi* 

lary  powers  of  induction  and  generalisation  !     The  dilemma 

liere  is  formidable ;  either  the  hoy  could  suhtmct,  divide,  and 

multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision  by  means  fif 

his   Causality,  Comparison,  Eventuality,  Individuality    ithu 

organs  invoked  to  explain  hia  manifestations),  in  which  coic 

the  organ  of  Nurabei',  established  by  Gall,  on  esaminatiou  o( 

heads  of  celebrated  calculators,  is  a  fiction  and  a  sui>crfluity. 

the   functions   being   performed   by  other   organs ;   or   one 

orffan   may   take   upon    itself   vicariously   the   function   of 

another,  and  all  phrenological  obsenation  becomes  doubiful- 

A  man  destitute  of  Tune   may  tliua   enchant   tlie    ears  >.'( 

Europe  by  means  of  his  Causality ;   another  may  till  hij 

house  with  the  squalling  children  of  hia  neighbours  by  the 

operation  of  hia  Comparison  or  Individuality.     Wecannovi-r 

say  to  what  organ  any  action  is  due ;  and  all  the  phn-noli"- 

gical  cases  are  discredited,  on  such  a  supposition.     Ge^tn?.' 

Bidder  is  always  cited  as  a  clenching  case  of  corrospondviui' 

I)etweon  cnlcnlating  power  and  the  eontifjunition  assigned  to 

in  KiiMi^.;  I  li:iT<.  UnvwJ  Ihf  u.\t.uii!  iu  the  loll.      lu  tlip  tnmc  htiIU'  \h,-n  .r. 
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Number.  So  far  good.  But  now  comes  the  case  of  Man- 
giamele,  with  powers  not  less  remarkable,  and  on  his  skull 
there  is  a  depression  instead  of  an  elevation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  faculty  is  present  in  the  absence  of  the  organ— or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  fiujulty  is  enormous  where  the 
organ  is  unusually  small. 

Another  and  still  more  convincing  example  is  that  of  the 
cerebellum  assigned  as  the  organ  of  amativeness,  and  con- 
sidered by  phrenologists  to  be  one  of  the  best  established 
organs  in  their  scheme,  founded  upon  numerous  facts  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  pathology,  and  common  observation.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  interrogate  the  works  of  comparative 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  pathologists,  to  see  that  the 
disproof  of  this  hypothesis  is  overwhelming.  What  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  are,  we  do  not  know  as  yet ;  but 
one  thing  we  positively  know,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
organ  of  sexual  desire.* 

I  might  take  each  organ  in  turn,  and  show  that  against  the 
facts  phrenologists  adduce  in  its  favour,  an  array  of  facts  can 
be  adduced  against  it,  sufficient,  if  not  to  disprove  altogether 
the  cranioscopic  hypothesis,  at  any  rate  to  throw  such  doubt 
upon  it  as  to  be  reconciled  only  by  a  rational  explanation, 
which  must  come  from  a  true  psychological  law.  The 
rational  explanation  would  either  show  the  exceptional  facts 
to  be  perturbations  of  the  law;  and  these  perturbations  might 
or  might  not  admit  of  reduction  to  some  subsidiary  law ;  or 
it  would  show  that  the  generalisation  itself  was  imperfect. 
In  any  case  the  facts  observed  preserve  their  value ;  both  the 
facts  against,  and  the  facts  in  favour  of  the  generalisation. 
That  the  counterfacts  invoked  by  anti-phrenologists  are  not 
always  of  the  nature  of  perturbations,  but  of  direct  contradic- 
tions, may  be  readily  shown.  Although  inductive  Logic  refuses 

*  Eren  M.  Bouillajid,  "who  accepts  Gall's  principles,  but  is  unable  to  see  the 
eridence  for  the  localisations,  and  consequently  rejects  Cranioscopj,  has  recently 
declared,  '  quant  k  la  localisation  de  Tinstinct  do  la  g^n^ration  dans  le  cerrolct,  jo 
imis  un  do  ceux  qui  Tout  combattue  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  resolue,  mais  toi^jours  en 
ivepectant  le  principo  fundamental  de  la  pluralite  et  de  la  sp^ialit^  des  organea 
ceKbrauz;    BuUitin  de  PAcad.  de  Midfdne,  ATril  1865,  p.  586. 
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to  eonuludc  against  the  cases  of  eorrespondence  sinqriyoa  I 
"round  of  cases  of  non-correBiiondL'nce  {j"i'r1  urhnticiiw),  il 
forces  us  to  conclade  on  tlie  ground  of  dirpct  coutnidittifm. 
Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Mangiamele.  Fiftj  cxnmpW  cf 
the  orgun  of  Number  largely  derelopiKi,  without  (xirrwipfuni- 
ing  activity  of  the  functional  manifestation,  woold  not  dietxirh 
the  value  of  the  observed  correspondences ;  for  tbcsi*  impmfwl 
manifestations  may  have  been  duo  to  viiriona  j>ertari)i.iff 
causes.  But  one  case  of  the  presence  of  an  nnofioal  activitj 
of  the  function  in  the  absence  of  the  or^n,  or  niUiio-  in  « 
reni;irkable  deficiency  of  the  ory;an,  ia  a  direct  contmdictiuD 
of  the  supposed  relation  between  the  function  and  the  orgnn : 
and  leads  either  to  a  reUjiqnishment  of  the  hyjuitliewia,  or 
dissolves  the  very  basis  on  wliich  phrenology  ia  erected.  T'tr 
if  functions  can  be  active  where  the  correspondinjj  orf^u  ate 
deficient,  or  if  one  organ  can  take  on  the  function  of  auoUtO', 
cranioscopical  indication  is  fiillacious. 

It  is,  therefore,  8imi)ly  on  the  ground  of  non-comopoiidpaM 
with  fact,  as  observed  roughly  in  common,  mid  as  rifiiormiBlT 
tested  by  the  more  precise  methods  of  science,  that  Cniiii.'S- 
copy  has  failed  to  gain  general  acceptance.  Phremih ';»ist!! 
have  collected  cases  with  great  assiduity ;  these  pi\>soiit  ac. 
imposing  array;  but  scientific  sceptitifiui  brought  t<i  their 
examination  discloses  fatal  discrepancies.  I  say  nuthini.'  cf 
the  loose  way  in  which  many  of  the  phr^'nolo'^ii'al  facts  an' 
determined,  though  this  alone  would  greatly  diminisih  tii-ir 
presumptive  value ; *   it  is  enough   that   daily  obscnaii.m. 

"  -Au  lieu  demployiT  lo  mi-lro  d  la  h-AMwc  iI^iih  un  't^U-  >•.<■  fui:.  ■.  .;  i 
mmporloniieiit  f<i  bifn.  Gall  pl  .Si.urih.'ini  olil  I'iiij.mr^  ot  i.tii>  f,irti-:l;-  ■  ■-■ 
l-rvrtqae  tmijrrars  jirifi-ri-  In  siNi|)lr  ill^ip^■tiull.     Ixi-  iiinls  "  [■'.n~-  t'nii.l.  f'u-  ;-■  :, 

[  :iL'i'«.  mots  In^s  oi|iri>siif»  pour  It*  Immmii'  prJ-v.  i;:^t,  ni»i?i  qui  .l.iii-  l.i  [>-.  ^ 
ii'iint  le  plus  BOiivt'iit  nu>'Uno  Tnleiir.'  I.Ki  Btrr :  A-inli-mi-  O'-i-j-ir.'  .!•.  S:  ■■  ■- 
y.re.  ur,  i.  p.  430.  To  the  eama  effv.-t  PAiuujtiTB  ;  llnhrrri-i  rur  ri:„crj  i..;, ,  1  *'.v 
i.  p.  10.  Th.Tr(Miulitjofphn.>iio]i.pMB  is  M  limrs  .[iiilo  imve.  r>:ill  ni.T,;i..!;. -.:  ■ 
ciiBo  of  A  I«h,W1Ut  born  Miii.i,  «l,n  l.».l  luv.  nil.  1, ....  U  m.-.ins  of  l.|.  .t^^!,  -  f 
noloiir,  pn.i.-..  i,..rion»  of  llir  .lisliiirtini,  aiol  linriumiv  .,f  ....loiirr.'  {K  ..  !.    ...  t 
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practising  the  same  loose  methods  of  determination,  con- 
stantly alights  on  glaring  discrepancies ;  and  that  scientific 
observation,  guided  by  precise  methods,  uniformly  discredits 
the  phrenological  localisations. 

But  Cranioscopy  might  be  true,  or  sufficiently  true  to 
warrant  the  acceptance  of  its  facts  of  correspondence  between 
cranial  configuration  and  mental  manifestations,  yet  Phre- 
nology, or  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  which  has  hitherto 
formed  its  scientific  basis,  might  be  very  far  from  true.  Gall 
indeed  supposed  otherwise.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
piu^ly  by  cranioscopic  indications  we  could  determine  the 
cerebral  functions.*  Unless  the  organs  were  all  situated  at 
the  surface  of  tlie  brain,  and  (note  this  point !)  were  limited 
within  the  superficial  limits^  Cranioscopy  could  be  no  more 
than  Physiognomy,  a  rough  indication  of  general  conditions, 
not  an  anatomical  guide  to  functions.  In  other  words,  the 
basis  of  Phrenology  rests  on  four  positions  : 

1.  That  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  is  the  organic 
substance  of  all  psychical  actions. 

2.  That  no  other  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  any 
essential  connection  with  the  mind. 

3.  That  each  distinct  faculty  has  its  distinct  organ. 

4.  Tliat  each  organ  is  a  limited  area  of  grey  matter. 

Of  these  four  fundamental  positions,  only  the  third  is  true, 
and  even  that  is  left  in  vagueness,  for  Gall  nowhere  determines 
what  constitutes  a  Faculty,  he  nowhere  describes  an  Oigan. 
Tlie  other  three  are  all  more  or  less  false.  If  it  is  mainly  to 
Gall's  impulsion  that  science  owes  the  definite  notions  which 
enable  us  to  reject  his  hypothesis,  we  must  pay  him  our 
tribute  even  while  rejecting  his  views.  There  is  nothing 
derogator}'  to  him  in  asserting  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
uenous  system  was  incomplete,  and  that  he  had  very  im- 
perfect  notions  of  what,  strictly  speaking,  constituted   an 

hr  mcann  of  touch*  (rhrrvo\»gy,  p.  413).     Could  not  Mr.  Combo  detect  the  dif- 
fcn  noe  IvtireMi  di?«tii)iruishinR  colours  and  di!*linpuihliintr  colourt«<l  oljrct.s?  iho 
on««  being  iKjyoudthe  fonso  of  touch,  the  other  being  simply  finenens  of  touch. 
•  Function  ft  iii.  pp.  2,  4. 
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Organ.  On  the  latter  point,  Biology  is  Gtw  inQ 
factory  defioiition ;  and  many  biologists  confound  prfrptrtir*  of 
liggue  with  Junctions  of  organs.  Having  made  this  genera] 
remai'k,  1  will  proceed  to  show,  briefly,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoin-d 
conclusively,  the  untenablencsa  of  Gull's  cerebral  rieirs. 

1.  T/ie  grey  matter  of  the  convohUions.  '  L'on  sait  que  lt» 
fVinctions,  propres  a,  chaque  syst^e  de  nerfs,  sont  r^aJia^ 
dans  leur  expansion  p^riph^rique ;  or  j'ai  demontrfi  qoe  Ls 
c'irconvolutions  du  cerveau  ne  sont  antre  chose  qne  rexpan- 
sion  p^riph^riqne  des  faisceaux  dont  U  se  compose ;  par  cona^ 
quent,  les  circonvolutions  du  cerveau  doivent  ^tre  reconnoM 
pom-  les  parties  ou  s'ezercent  les  instincts,  les  sentiniens,  It-s 
penchana,  lea  talena,  en  general  les  forces  motules  et  inWl- 
lectuelles.'  * 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  consideration  of  the  second 
proposition,  which  esclades  every  other  portion  of  the  nerroui 
tiystem,  and  limits  psychical  functions  tu  the  convolations  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  I  remark  that  Uall  altogether 
fails  to  seize  the  distinction  between  functions  and  propertJia 
of  tissue,  and  consequently  makes  no  attempt  to  define  eaoh 
cerebral  organ,  beyond  the  limitation  of  a  given  superfiLial 
area  in  an  uniform  substance.  The  properties  of  the  velvet 
(to  recur  to  our  former  illustration)  depend  on  the  stmctun." 
of  the  velvet ;  the  uses  to  which  that  velvet  is  put  are  in  no 
sense  determined  by  the  fol<ls  in  the  velvet,  but  by  the  r-n- 
ncctions  of  each  part  with  other  parts  :  thus  the  skirt,  IxMldii-o. 
sleeves,  wristbands,  and  waistband,  are  various  distinct  parts 
of  the  velvet  dress,  but  the  properties  of  the  velvet  do  ui't 
vary  with  this  variation  of  the  uses  which  they  subsene.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain ;  that  also  is  an 
uniform  substivnce,  variously  folded  into  convolutions,  and 
variously  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  organism  :  the 
sjwcial  property  of  this  uniform  substance  is  Sensibility  ;  Hx 
sjMicial  functions  subserved  by  it,  depend  upon  its  oi^duif 
connections.  In  connection  with  the  various  Senses,  its 
functions  will  he  perceptions  of  Sight,  Sound,  Touch.  Smell, 
and  Taste.     In  couiicction  with  visceral  on^ns,  its  fmietiuua 

•  Fonclio.,/.  ii.  p.  13. 
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will  be  perceptions  of  systemic  sensations.  In  connection 
with  muscular  organs,  its  functions  will  be  volitional.  The 
brain  has  often  been  Compared  to  a  galvanic  battery.  Let  us 
adopt  the  comparison.  On  the  ends  of  the  two  conducting 
wires,  two  pieces  of  charcoal  are  fixed,  and  the  result  is  the 
electric  light ;  the  two  conductors  are  placed  in  a  solution, 
and  the  result  is  a  chemical  decomposition;  the  two  con- 
ductors are  placed  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  and  the  result  is  a 
chemical  composition ;  the  conductors  are  placed  in  relation 
with  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  the  result  is  a  transmission 
of  a  message  from  one  country  to  another.  But  all  these 
various  results  have  been  due  to  the  various  applications  of 
the  electric  force,  they  have  not  been  due  to  varieties  in  the 
battery.  By  no  inspection  of  the  battery  could  these  results 
Iiave  been  divined ;  by  no  numeration  of  the  several  galvanic 
couples  could  these  phenomena  have  been  discriminated.  The 
phenomena  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper ;  they  did  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  relative  positions 
of  those  couples  in  the  battery ;  and  yet  to  enumerate  the 
various  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  affix  to  each,  and 
to  separate  areas  of  each,  the  various  functions  of  the  mind, 
is  as  unscientific  as  to  assign  the  electric  light  to  one  couple, 
the  telegraph  to  another,  and  the  chemical  decomposition  to 
a  third  couple,  irrespective  of  their  connections. 

Of  this  Gall  had  no  suspicion.  As  I  have  said,  he  had  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  what  constituted  an  organ ;  and  although  he 
declared,  and  truly  declared,  that  the  faculties,  being  sepa- 
rate, required  separate  organs,  he  nowhere  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  a  cerebral  organ.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  con- 
sider it  a  bundle  of  fibres  ;  at  another  a  single  fibre.  That  it 
could  be  neither  he  never  suspected.  *  Le  cerveau  consistant 
en  plusieurs  divisions  dont  les  fonctions  sont  totalement  dif- 
ferentes,  il  existe  plusieurs  faisceaux  primitifs,  qui  par  leur 
developpement  contribuent  a  le  produire  conformement  aux 
lois  auxquelles  obeissent  les  autres  systemes  .  .  .  nous  rangeons 
parmi  les  faisceaux  les  pyramidcs  anterieures  et  posterieures, 
les  faisceaux  qui  sortent  immediatement  des  corps  olivaires, 
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ct  encore  quelquos  autres.'*  Oranting  the 
Bhoiild  have  to  remark  Krst,  that  the  bundles  were  too  fen  fur 
the  seven-and-twenty  faculties ;  and  secondly,  tJi«t  these 
bundles  are  not  to  be  discriminated  on  the  area  of  tha  coii- 
volutioDs.  Subsequently,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  ererr 
fibre  in  the  nerves,  or  in  the  brain,  as  a  little  oi^an  by  itself.t 
The  conception  of  a  fibre  or  a  bundle  of  fibrea  constitatitis 
an  organ,  will  surprise  the  pbilosophic  bio]oy;i8t. 

It  seema  to  me,  that  the  objection  which  arises  &om  the 
preceding  expoaitiou  is  fatal  to  Gall's  scheme.  Ho  affinned 
that  the  brain  was  not  a  single  organ  having  a  single  fbnottoii, 
but  a  complex  miity  of  various  organs  havlug  divtn* 
functions.  He  established  this  position  by  an  overvrlldmiog 
array  of  evidence.  But  when  he  came  to  take  the  next  step, 
and  assign  each  function  to  its  particular  organ  in  the  bnilr, 
ho  was  wholly  without  a  principle  of  detenu  injition,  h'- 
neither  conceived  steadily  what  an  organ  was,  nor  attemjtl^^ 
anatomically  to  discriminate  the  parts  of  the  brain  that 
organ  involved. J  Considering  that  there  arc  some 
distinct  parts  in  the  whole  encephalon,  each  of  which  has 
received  its  distinct  name,  we  were  surely  in  need  of  some 
guide  which  would  lead  us  amid  the  labyrinth,  and  jKiiut  out 
which  parts  were  severally  grouped  into  distinct  organs? 
Gall,  who  revolutionised  the  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain. 
had  no  better  guide  than  what  cranial  configurations  nii^'ht 
suggest.  The  internal  structure  of  this  eminently  couq-K-t 
apparatus  was  to  be  disregiirded ;  and  our  attention  finil  ••m 
the  variations  of  the  surf.ice.       One   might   as   roasonablv 

•  Gii.i.:  AiHif.  cl  n>/--hl.du  Sv<lf.,.rXr,:i.i.  i.  p.  271.     To  iJie  wm*  f5-i 
S.'1.-.<7HEHI  :   0'.serfa(w,ii  mr  In  PhriwJvyif.  jip.  ~.i,  91. 
t   Op.  cil.  iv,  p.  8. 
1   M.   riHCii..i-ni  has  wpU  rcmarlLiHl,  'II   est   sinyiili.-r  rjut,  Cnll  tonl  .n  jr:- 

MOM  tilrp  spiontifiriiiP  1p  plus  clorieiii.  n'iiil  pas  fait  p-irtiT  srs  ns-ii.-ivhr-'  mr  - 
l^nls  qui  f  usstiit  pr.'cLHfm..Ht  pii  smir  »  v.'.rifiiT  la  l.ri'itnito.lc  miii  bvh;™,'.  -  ' 
>.vait  ].i.  .i.':n.omrpr  <jii..  In  p,-rii.h:rit.  (1.-8  Ij.'niijplu-ix.s  eiri'i.nox  w-'.i,-,-.iT,i>.^- 
-■nii-hr,Tin.i(  ,.n  „r^:„HH  .iisiiiwrs.  n.m  BiKjiniiim  mil  foiu'ri..|is  .li^iiii,-r.  -  d..ii[  ;1 
«dme(l:iil  r.iiM.n.v.'     ivr,!..,  .!,  r.i.:„f.  </,■  -Vrc/.  .-.-..^  ni:.i  ItO-i.  p.  CM, 
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explain  the  mechanism  of  the  clock  by  the  position  of  the 
figures  on  its  dial. 

The  subject  of  the  convolutions  is  one  which  might  furnish 
an  instructive  chapter,  did  space  permit ;  but  I  must  content 
mjself  with  affirming  that  the  researches  of  anatomists  have 
disproved  every  point  advanced  by  Gall.  Curiously  enough, 
M.  Camille  Dareste  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  fact,  that 
the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  bear  no  direct 
proportion  to  the  development  of  intelligence,  whereas  they 
do  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thus, 
given  the  size  of  the  animal  in  any  genus,  and  he  can  predict 
what  are  its  convolutions ;  or  vice  versa,  given  the  con- 
volutions, and  he  can  predict  the  size  of  the  animal.  *  Toutes 
les  espies  a  cerveau  lisse  out  une  petite  taUle ;  toutes  les 
espies  a  circonvolutions  nombreuses  et  compliqu^s  sont,  an 
contraii'e,  de  grande  taille.'  * 

In  a  word,  the  convolutions  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
*  organs '  of  the  faculties  ;  nor  even  as  correctly  indicating 
the  organs.  They  are  simply  folds  of  an  uniform  tissue; 
this  tissue  has  a  peculiar  property.  Sensibility,  which 
applied  in  different  connections  serves  various  functions ;  but 
the  organs  constituted  out  of  these  connected  parts  are  no 
more  to  be  identified  with  the  particular  portions  of  the 
vesicular  tissue  which  supply  their  Sensibility,  than  the 
telegraph  is  to  be  identified  with  the  plates  which  supply  its 
electricity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  area  of  convolution  which 
in  one  man  might  be  connected  with  a  peculiar  mechanism, 
in  another  might  be  so  imperfectly  connected  with  that 
mechanism,  ftr  might  supply  so  imperfect  a  mechanism,  that 
the  results  would  be  different  or  even  opposed.  Of  this 
Cranioscopy  can  tell  nothing.  It  is  limited  to  the  surface. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  skull  is  considered  sufficient  evidence. 
The  sur&ce  of  the  skull  tells  as  much  as  the  surface  of  the 
brain  ;  as  much  and  as  little. 

I  will  merely  in  passing  observe,  that  the  axiom  of  which 
so  much  use  is  made  by  phrenologists,  ^  other  things  equal, 

*  Annalfi  dei  Sciences  StUunlUSf  Si^me  serie  xvii.  30  and  4i^fnc  svn'e  i.  73. 
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size  iB  the  meBsm«  of  power,'  tboagli  tadlBputablo,  is  fallacioiu, 
since  the  '  other  things '  never  itre  equal.  If  the  external 
indications  were  expreasions  of  the  intemal  structure,  8ij» 
would  be  a  measure  of  power,  and  Cnmioscopjr  u  ^iud«  to 
character :  mihappily  it  is  not  so. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  position  on  which  Plire- 
nology  is  based,  that  tlie  cerebrum  only  in  the  Meat  of  the 
pHTchical  faculties.  Gall  has  here  the  rast  majority  of 
biologists  on  his  side.  Thero  is  scarcely  ont'  teacher  in  a 
hundred  who  does  not  declare  the  Brain,  and  the  Bnuu 
exclusively,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind.  I  hare  elsowhi-re  • 
marshalled  abundiuit  facts  and  argumenta  in  disproof  of  thia 
illogical  and  obstructive  hypothesis ;  but  for  the  preatmt  il 
is  enough  to  point  out  that  Gall  vrna  in  opposition  to  hia 
own  principles  when  he  thus  limit«?d  the  si'at  of  patychJcKl 
faculties.  In  opposition  to  logic,  for  he  thereby  implifid  that 
community  of  structure  did  not  cany  community  of  property  t 
implied  that  ganglia  in  one  part  of  the  system  hmi  not  tbe 
same  Sensibility  as  ganglia  in  another.  In  opposition  to 
zooloi^fienl  observiition.  for  ht?  tlien?by  iniiilicd  thnt  th-- 
instincts  and  propensities  exhibited  by  animals  with  brains 
could  not  be  manifested  by  animals  without  brains,  whereas 
it  in  notorious  that  the  instinct  of  propagation,  the  instinct  nf 
destructiveneas,  the  instinct  of  constructiveness,  and  others, 
are  manifested  by  animals  having  no  brains,  nothing  but 
simple  ganglia. 

He  had  indeed  a  glimpse  of  the  Jogical  error  when  he  was 
treating  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  as  tbe 
origin  of  the  nerves,  for  he  tliere  asks  '  pourqufli  aunoit-t^Ue 
dans  lo  cerveau  une  destination  differente  de  celle  qu'ellt;  a 
dans   les   autres   systemea   nerveu:c?'t     Had   he   not   been 

•  Fk'jtiologii  of  Common  Liff,  Tol,  ii.  Riikii.fh  Wjovin  findi  hinmlf  «m- 
pcUed  by  the  eriilt'iico  of  expvrimrat  to  relnct  his  CurmrT  vi««»  ud  tu  ■.ln't 
tho  riirtenw  of  psychical  manifralations  iii  Iho  nbBcncc  of  ihc  brain.  ■  J(  r«io- 
naia  mime  qu'un  certain  Qombro  Ae  phenomi'iics  psychiqui-*  pi-rtijlent  chri  Irt 
pigcuns  HDXqurlBon  a  rnlev^  lo  crrveAU,  le  cprrolel.  rt  une  panio  Ju  mr'^-n'phj'i'. 
Sroarn'Sn/uaTiTi  Journal  de  (a  Phgeiu/nffir.  IMGI,  iv.  SAl.  My  pxpt-nmrnif  ia 
reptili^  aail  ioiocU  ghuwixl  llii'  pcrsiilonco  of  psychical  munifMlaiiuiii  affr  Ilir 
hf ad  had  bcfo  cut  off! 

t  Ou.1. :  Anat.  rl  phy:  i,  242. 
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Btisled  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  nutritive  office  of  the  vesicalar 
substance  (I*^"^  since  refuted),  and  had  he  conceived  Sensi- 
bility aa  the  property  of  this  tissue,  he  would  have  reversed 
bis  question  and  asked, '  Why  has  this  tissue  Sensibility  in 
the  convolutions,  and  not  in  every  other  ganglionic  mass  P ' 

Gall's  principles  demanded  that  the  subjective  analysia 
should  correspond  with  the  biological  analysis,  and  that 
mental  manifestations  should  be  uffiliated  on  the  physical 
organs ;  but  his  Cranioscopy  could  not  accommodate  itself 
to  such  a  procedure :  it  demanded  that  the  cerebrum  should 
be  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  psychical  faculties,  and  that  the 
anrface  of  the  cerebrum  should  in  its  varieties  reveal  tlie 
organs  of  those  faculties. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  these  few  pages  with  assent,  he 
■win  soe  that  the  basis  of  Phrenology  is  laid  on  shifting  sand  ; 
and  tliat  if  men  of  science  have  long  since  declined  to  occupy 
^^bemselves  with  the  hypothesis,  it  is  because  the  alleged  fact« 
^■f  Cranioscopy  are  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  and 
^^bnonil  to  warrant  confidence  in  that  Art,  and  because  the 
^^nycbology  and  Pliysiology  which  Gall  and  his  successora 
^^■Btar  us,  are  neither  reconcileable  with  psychological  analysis, 
^Hpw  with  the  present  condition  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.* 

The  course  of  our  History  now  leads  us  to  the  important 
mOTemetit  in  Germany,  which,  began  by  Kant^  ran  a  rapid 
and  brilliant  career  till  it  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  Hegehan 
school.  I  have  placed  Gall  before  Eant^  althongb  chronology 
ia  thereby  somewhat  disturbed,  in  order  that  &om  Kant  the 
cooise  of  erolation  might  be  followed  without  intermptioQ. 


•  ftpue  bu  not  pPimittBd  the  diatiea  o(  ■  tjUie  of  the  Bi^gnnenta  uid  obMrra- 
lioiu  whirh  dincmlit  I'hreaologr.  The  atndrni  U  rcfemil  to  Liu-trr:  R^rt  dt 
t  Or^taalegit,  nad  liU  iiul.»miiniul  work  La  PkyiiMogir  de  la  Frnit,  fur  ooncluiira 
PURiplx*  agiuiun  tli*  ipfidil  local intSon s ;  nW  lo  Pkimk.  /.d  Midteinr  it  In 
Midtnut.  With  roKuiJ  to  ,\ll«Uimy  and  Pliysiulogy  ulnifwl  «iij  and  mftj 
nHUm  vnriL  may  W  cinaiitlnl  i  l>ut  LM'nar  hii<1  OiUTiut.m,  Anatoniie  Cenpat^ 
du  SftUia*  Strrra-t ;  iir  Vfxanat.  KnirotiiifitrAf  ITiilrTtucAwgm,  nui;  be  ipcdiJIf 
BBauil,  Ui«  (onnrr  •boanding  in  fncu  dmwn  fram  companuiia  uuUnnj,  which 
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Recurraice  to  the  fundamental  question  respeetuvj  At 
Origin  of  Knowledge. 


CHAPTER  I. 


§  I.  Life  of  Kant. 

IMMANTJEL  KANT  waa  bora  at  Konigsberg,  in  ] 
22iid  of  April,  1 724.  Hja  family  came  originslly  fiosi 
Scotland,  aud  changed  their  name  of  Caut  into  Kaut  to  snit 
the  German  pronunciation.  This  Scottish  ori^^,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  philosophic iil  cotuiection  with 
Hume,  has  some  little  interest.  His  father  was  a  saddler,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity.  His  mother  waa  somewhat  severe, 
but  upright,  speaking  the  truth,  and  exacting  it.  Kant  wm 
early  bred  in  a  love  of  truth  and  had  before  him  such 
examples  of  moral  worth  as  uiust  materiallj-  have  con- 
tributed to  form  his  own  inflexible  principles. 

Madame  de  Stai-l  has  remarked,  that  there  is  searcelT 
another  example,  except  in  Grecian  history,  of  a  life  sd 
rigorously  philosophical  as  that  of  Kant.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  never  once  quitted  the  suowa  of  murky  K6irii;rsberg. 
There  he  passed  a  calm  and  happy  existence,  meditating, 
professuig,  and  writing.  He  had  mastered  all  the  sciences; 
he  had  studied  languages,  and  cultivated  literature.  He 
lived  and  died  a  type  of  the  German  Professor :  he  rose, 
■moked,  drank  hia  coffeCj  wrote,  lectured,  took  his  daily  walk 
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alwajs  at  precisely  the  same  hour.  The  cathedral  clock,  it 
was  said,  was  not  more  punctnal  in  its  movements  than 
Immannel  Kant.* 

He  was  early  sent  to  the  University,  There  he  began  and 
there  he  ended  his  career.  Mathematics  and  physics  prin- 
cipally occupied  his  attention  at  first ;  and  the  success  with 
which  he  pursued  these  studies  soon  manifested  itself  in 
various  publications.  He  predicted  the  existence  of  the 
planet  Uranus ;  and  Herschel  himself,  after  discovering  it, 
admitted  Kant's  having  first  announced  it. 

But  none  of  these  publications  attracted  much  attention 
till  the  renown  of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  had  made 
ever3rthing  produced  by  him  a  matter  of  interest.  Nor  did 
the  Critique  itself  attract  notice  at  first.  The  novelty  of  its 
views,  the  repulsiveness  of  its  terminology  and  style,  for 
some  time  obscured  its  real  value.  This  value  was  at  length 
discovered  and  made  known.  All  Germany  rang  with 
praises  of  the  new  philosophy.  Almost  every  *  chair '  was 
filled  by  a  Kantist.  Numberless  books  and  not  a  few 
pamphlets  came  rapidly  from  the  press,  either  attacking  or 
defending  the  principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  Kant 
had  likened  himself  to  Copernicus.  The  disciples  likened  him 
both  to  Copernicus  and  Newton,  declaring  that  he  had  riot 
only  changed  the  whole  science  of  Metaphysics,  as  Coper- 
nicus changed  the  science  of  Astronomy,  but  had  also  con- 
summated the  science  he  originated. 

The  Critique  was,  he  tells  us,  the  product  of  twelve  years' 
meditation.  It  was  written  in  less  than  five  months.  These 
two  facts  sufficiently  explain  the  defects  of  its  composition. 
In  his  long  meditations  he  had  elaborated  his  system,  divided 
and  subdivided  it,  and  completed  its  heavy  and  useless 
termin<mw.  In  the  rapidity  of  composition  he  had  no  time 
for  the  graces  of  style,  nor  for  that  all-important  clearness  of 
structure  which  (depending  as  it  does  upon  the  due  gradation 
of  the  parts,  and  upon  the  clearness  with  which  the  parts 

•  He  iDontioiis  having  once  been  k«'pt  two  or  throo  days  from  his  promrnnde  Vj 
rtmliBg  Ronss<Min8  £mile,  which  had  just  appcart^l. 


themBelvea  are  conceived)  may  bo  regarded  afl  tbs  gmfc 
desideratum  of  a  philosophical  style. 

But  in  spito  of  these  defects— defects  which  would  haw 
been  pardoned  by  no  public  hut  a  German  jmblic — the 
Critique  became  celebrated,  and  its  anthor  had  to  endon;  the 
penalty  of  celehrit)'.  He  was  pestered  with  uuinetvus  calk 
of  curious  strangers,  who  would  not  leave  Konigaberg  with- 
out having  seen  him.  To  the  curious  wore  added  the  ad- 
miring. EnthuBinatic  scholars  undertook  long  joumeyv  to 
see  their  great  masti-r.  Professor  Beuaa  one  day  walked 
into  his  study,  saying  brusquely  that  '  he  had  traveUed  * 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  see  and  speak  with  Kitnt.'  Tlw 
visits  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the  hitter  part  of  his  life 
he  contented  himself  with  merely  showing  himself  at  the 
door  of  his  study  for  a  few  minute's. 

Kant  never  spoke  of  his  own  system,  and  from  his  hofi» 
the  subject  was  entirely  banished.  He  scarcely  read  any  of 
the  atta.cks  on  his  works :  he  had  enough  of  Philosophy  in 
his  study  aud  lecture-room,  and  was  glad  to  escape  frum  il 
to  the  topics  of  the  day. 

He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  retaining  his  powers  almost  to  the  last.  He 
latterly,  during  his  illness,  talked  much  of  his  approaching 
end.  '  I  do  not  fear  death,'  he  said,  '  for  I  know  how  to 
die.  I  assure  you  that  if  I  knew  this  uight  was  to  bo  my 
last,  I  would  raise  my  hands,  and  say  "  God  be  praised ! " 
The  case  would  be  far  different  if  I  had  ever  caused  the 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures.' 

A  picture  of  Kant's  daily  habits,  and  many  interesting 
traits  of  his  character,  will  be  found  in  the  works  named 
below.*  I  cannot  find  space  for  such  details  ;  nor  for  more 
than  a  passing  mention  of  Kant's  relation  to  Swedenboi^,  of 

•  B..BtwsKi:  Dantelltnig  dn  Uhfnf  unii  Ckaratttr  Immanurl  Kanfi.  IS.M.  A 
)iin|;r»phj  rrviiM'cl  b^r  Kast  himsi'tf,  though  not  puMiFheil  ilurinf;  his  V.irf.mr. 
AVAauHSKT :  Immaiiiitl  Kant  in  triHrm  M:ltn  I^nyakrrn.  IWM.  This  h»»  V«" 
n'produpivl  by  De  (J vmcKT  :  H'<m-*^.  iii,.  'Lail  Days  of  Immiiiuol  Kant.' wtwrr  liw 
Eiidliiih  readpr  will  .lo  wi-Il  lo serX it.  ScHiKsai :  KanCi  ISiiynipkii  in  the .>i:t«a 
of  KoDt's  works  liy  RosBXKitiKZ  and  Sciii-niuT. 
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lich  sucli  uajnatiEable  use  ia  often  made  by  the  admirers 

the   latter,   who   proclaim,   with   emphasis,   that    Kant 

Bed    to   the    tmth  of  Swedenborg's   clairfoyance.     He 

did  iioUiing  of  the  kind.     In  hia  Letter  on  Swedenhorg*  he 

narmtea  two  of  the  reported  caaea  of  Swedenborg's  tlair- 

attce,  and  Bays  he  Iniowa  not  how  to  diaprove  them,  they 

Qg   supported   by   auch   reapectable   testimony;    bat   ho 

»here   testlfiea    to    them    himaeif;   and   in   the   Anthro- 

'ie,  55  35  and  37, t  hia  energetic  contempt  for  Sweden- 

.uiam    and    all   other    ScJiwarmerei    ia    miequlvocally 

[pressed . 

5  n.  The  CaiTiCAL  Phiiosophy. 
Kant  was  midonbtedly  one  of  the  profonndest  of  thinkers, 
id  prodace<l  bo  deep  and  agitating  an  impression  on  the 
liud  of  Euroi>e,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new 
ipect  to  several  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  Meta- 
lljaics ;  yet  there  was  nothing  new  in  hia  Method,  and 
ttle  that  was  absolutely  new  in  bis  resulta.  Previous 
linkers  had  reached  similar  results';  but  there  was  a 
W«lty  in  the  systematic  precision  of  his  results  which  gave 
lem  a  clearness  that  amounted  to  a  revelation.  When  we 
iTe  translated  bis  technical  and  often  cumbrous  teraiinology 
ordinary  language,  we  find  tbe  thought  a  familiar  one  ; 
it  wo  alao  find  that  Kant  has  given  it  a  sharpness  of 
ifinition  whicli  renders  it  unforgetable,  and  that  he  has 
kown  its  unsuspected  relations  to  other  thoughts.  How 
nch  of  his  influence  may  be  dne  to  the  very  novelty  and 
nrurity  of  Ids  exposition,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  estimate, 
bdoabtedly  the  form  is  at  first  repulsive ;  but  tbose  whom 
docs  not  wholly  repol  it  finally  fascinates.  The  Iiistory 
'  Philosophy  is  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  a  history  of 
le  fascination  exercised  by  phrases,  Stndents  begin  by  de- 
claiming against  Kant'a  style,  are  piqued  into  vojiquishing 
its  diffictilties.  luid  end  in  overvaluing  their  difficiUt  conquest- 

_         •  JOtau  jMtJknpologiArlU  Seinfiai  (Thcil  vii.  p.  £,  ^J.  Rosoiinuu}. 
L       t  ZwtiU  AbtltvlL  p.  69  ti/. 


As  I  shall  Lave  to  express  dissent  at  almost  enrj  fani,T 
must  be  allowecl  to  begin  my  exposition  with  lui  emphatic 
expression  of  daep  veneration  for  the  mijjhtj  bitetlett 
which  prodnced  the  Oritiqitt  of  Pure  Retuon.  Bnt  it  U  only 
a«  a  thinker,  not  as  a  writer,  that  Kant  deserves  appluaw. 
Speaking  from  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintauce  with 
philosophic  literature,  I  cannot  name  a  work  >.•{  real  power 
which  exhibits  such  an  utter  disregard  of  every  condition  rf 
good  style  as  is  exhibited  by  the  Krilik.  Its  t«naiiiology  if 
the  least  of  its  offences.  Its  composition  is  disgracefaL  IV 
sentences  are  long,  clumsy  and  involved ;  the  separate  clwue* 
axe  seldom  well  constructed,  and  these  clauses  are  ratlier 
thrown  together  than  logically  subordinated.  Approxitnatire 
expression  and  bad  construction  render  it  inexpresnUy 
fatiguing.  To  find  a  rifal  to  it,  we  must  go  bock  to  the  work 
of  Archimedes,  where  that  great  geometer  has  set  forth  pnv 
positions  which  require  to  be  read  several  times  before  tbn 
student  seizes  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  to  be  dfr- 
monstrated.  As  a  critic  remarks:  '  Avant  d'arriveralafiaoo 
iv  oviblii'  le  comnu.'n'.'emoiit.  II  fant  les  rolire  bi-^n  d-.-s  fi-y 
avant  de  coniprendre  quelle  est  la  proposition  a  demontrer. 
On  pent  juger  quelle  sera  la  difficult^  de  suiiTe  tout  le  de- 
veloppement  de  la  demonsti-ation  inenie,  et  quelle  a  surtout 
ete  celle  de  la  decouvrir  a  moins  que  ce  gi-and  geonietre 
n'ait  employe  des  signes  abreviatifs  qn'il  n"ait  pas  fait  eon- 
naitro/*  Kant  defends  himself  bj' assuming  that  it  is  the 
absence  of  '  popularity '  and  '  entertainment '  which  causwJ 
men  to  dip  into  and  not  read  the  Krililc ;  and  ho  has  an  easy 
retort  against  any  philosopher  who  should  demand  such 
qualities. t  But  the  objection  had  a  deeper  source.  And  thi' 
I>roof  of  it  is  seen  in  the  singular  misapprehension  of  his 
moaning  whicli  is  frequently  exhibited  by  men  thorou^-hi?^ 
versed  in  metaphysical  speculations,  and  careful  student.-;  of 
his   wort.     It   is   not   enough    to    point   to   men   like   Sir 

t  Pr-UgoHiena  lU  jrdrr  tun/ttfffH  Mriapiyiit,  WerVf,  r<i.    lIiBTtxnuv.  m 
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W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mansel  and  Victor  Cousin,  who  are 
arraigned  b3  having  flagrantly  misunderstood  him  on  certain 
points ;  but  among  the  Germans,  nay  among  the  Kantians 
themselves,  there  is  perpetual  controversy  as  to  what  his 
meaning  was.  So  little  composition  is  there  in  the  Kritik 
that  a  controTersy  haa'axisen,  and  is  yet  far  from  settled, 
respecting  the  changes  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  exposition, 
introduced  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Kritik.  Michelet, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Kuno  Fischer  afiirm  a  radical  change ; 
Ueberweg  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  afiirm  complete  consistency.* 

Eant  never  writes  well;  but  he  is  intelligible  in  other 
works,  and  repulsive  only  in  the  Kritik.  On  this  account,  and 
on  others,  the  student  is  advised  to  leave  that  work  in  peace 
until  he  has,  from  other  sources,  mastered  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciples ;  which  may  easily  be  done  by  some  such  course  as 
this :  Beginning  with  Mr.  Mansel's  Prolegomena  Logica,  and 
Victor  Cousin's  Le^^ons  sur  Kant,  he  may  take  in  hand  Apelt's 
Metnphysiky  which  reproduces  the  Kantian  ideas  in  a  clear 
style ;  he  is  then  fitted  for  Kant's  Prolegomenay  which  is  a 
popular  exposition  expressly  written  to  make  the  Kritik 

intelligible.t 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  system  which,  although 
occupying  students  of  German  Philosophy  and  interesting  in 
relation  to  Kant,  need  not  be  touched  on  here,  since  they 
hardly  come  within  the  course  of  historical  evolution.  Evcti 
on  those  points  which  it  is  necessar}-  for  me  to  consider  I 
most  be  briefer  than  I  should  desire. 

From  Spinoza  to  Kant  the  great  question  we  liave  H^t^m  to 
be  this :  Have  we  any  ideas  which  can  b<*  a/;c^-ptfNl  as  ^*b- 

•  Krxo  Fischbb:  Commentary  on  KanCti  Kritik.  TranMUt*"!  hy  J.  V.  MAJfAKrr, 
1A6(>.  Cbbkkweo:  IM  priore  et  pojU4rU'ref'/r,na  KttntUiH^  CritureM  Htttunm  i'unf, 
1861,  and  Sytttem  der  Lcgik,  I86.1. 

t  •  It  d<*i»crilx*9  the  way  io  whi^h  Kaot  r«icb«l  bin  t\\t^/rt'r\*^.  Jt  ►>)'/«*  th*- 
whole* critical  inrfstlKationin  itM  natural  untramm*])*^!  f^qr^*-,  aiA  th«'r«'f'^«'  u*A.  *july 
show;*  ns  but  facilitates  our  Ti*'W  of  th"  inni'rr^>ri»'tru''*i'>ii  of  t}*i  «TiM"al  ji^nl'/it'/j^by/ 
Kn«o  VixnwMj  op.rit.  2A,  This  work,  wbirh  would  }^  »a*i;v  iijti  Jli/i»/'<  fv  tin 
Knglish  public,  has  not  found  a  translator.  wb*rKjii»  !b»-  Krittk,  *m  nil  '/VfUiA* 
rrpuUire,  has  been  screral  tim«-s  tran^lat/Mi.  I  »haIJ  'Mf'^t^ioniiily  av;iil  uts^  If  «/f 
the  meritorioixs  version  bj  Mr  MriKLEJuBji  j»ub!i»h*'l  iu  iP/hn'a  VUttot^tphu ul 
Lihrary. 
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jective  trutlis,  ftTid  which,  removed  from  tho  pt>3&il)le 
of  the  senses  and  the  uuderstandmg,  may  be  iiiiule  t 
of  a  Philosophy  revealing  the  realities  of  existence  ? 

This  question,  variously  answered,  resolved  itself  ii 
more  definite  question :  Have  we  any  ideas  iodepemlent  ti 
Experience  ? 

It  had  become  evident  that  before  we  could  det«nidM 
the  objective  value  of  our  knowlwdge  we  were  bound  to  inTC^ 
tigate  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  knowing  fiumltiet. 
Ontology  thus  was  for  a  time  Bnperseded  by  Psycbology. 
The  attempts  to  settle  the  paycholo^cal  qoestioa  iare 
already  been  exhibited  in  our  chapters  on  Locke.  Uiune,  th* 
Sensational  School,  the  Scotch  School,  and  Gall.  All  th<»e 
proclaim  Experience  the  foundation  of  knowledge :  mod  jrt 
inasmuch  as  Experience  led  irresistibly  to  Si>eptici«n  thii 
was  a  dilemma  which  seemed  only  to  bo  avoided  by  aeekin)! 
refuge  in  Common  Sense,  i.e.  a  denial  of  Philowijdiy.  Kant 
declined  this  refuge.*  He  saw  two  conceptions  of  the  world 
to  be  logically  tenable :  Materialism  and  Soeptictnn :  be 
rejected  both,  aiul  strove  to  rt-ooncilc  ivhiit  was  tnu-  in  l->l»i 
with  what  was  true  in  the  a  jiAori  doctrine.  He  called  his 
system  a  Cnliciem.  His  object  was  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  tliis  Experience  which  led  to  Scepticism.  \Vhile 
men  were  agreed  that  Experience  was  the  source  of  all 
knowledge,  Kant  asked  himself,  What  is  this  Experience":*— 
What  are  its  Elements  ? 

The  problem  he  set  himself  to  solve  was  but  a  new  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  Locke's  Esmy.  On  this  deep  and  intricate 
question  of  human  knowledge  two  opposite  parties  had  bepn 
formed — the  one  declaring  tlmt  all  our  knowledge  was  given 
in  Experience,  and  that  all  the  materials  were  derived  frem 
Sensation,  and  Reflection  upon  those  materials ;  the  otht^r 
declaring  that  these  only  furnished  a  portion  of  o»ir  know- 
ledge.    This    second    party    maintained    that   there    were 

•  Hf  Mid  it  VTM  the  notablp  inTcntion  of  nKKK-rn  limrB  whiTtbj  (hi'  fniptj'-i 
noodle  eou Id  pUco  himi*lf  on  a  Irvel  with  Ihc  profuundiiil  thiokiT.  t'r,J.^,..,.rc.i. 
Vorrf,!',  Wtrkf,  iii.  170. 
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elements  of  knowledge  wliich  not  only  were  never  derived 
from  sensation,  but  which  absolutely  transcended  all  sensation. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  idea  of  Substance.  Experience 
only  informs  us  of  qualities:  to  these  qualities  we  add  a 
substratimi  which  we  call  Substance;  and  this  idea  of  a 
substratum,  which  we  are  compelled  to  add,  Locke  himself 
confesses  we  never  gained  through  any  sensation  of  matter. 
Other  ideas,  such  as  Causality,  Infinity,  Eternity,  etc,  are 
also  independent  of  Experience :  ergo^  said  this  school^  ante- 
cedent to  it. 

In  the  course  of  inquiry,  the  untenableness  of  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas  had  become  apparent.  Descartes  himself  when 
closely  pressed  by  his  adversaries,  gave  it  up.  Still  the  fact 
of  our  possessing  ideas  apparently  not  derivable  from  ex- 
perience, remained :  and  this  fact  was  to  be  explained.  To 
explain  it,  Leibnitz  asserted  that  although  all  knowledge 
begins  with  Sensation,  it  is  not  all  derived  from  Sensation ; 
the  mind  furnishes  its  quota ;  and  what  it  furnishes  bsm  the 
character  of  universality,  necessity,  consequently  of  trntfa, 
stamped  on  it.  This  doctrine,  slightly  modified,  is  popularly 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  '  original  instincts  '-—of  *  Fun/la- 
mental  Laws  of  Belief.' 

Kant  also  recognized  the  &ct  insisted  on  by  the  sulversaru^ 
of  the  Sensational  School ;  and  this  fact  he  set  hiraifelf  ';ar«;' 
fully  to  examine.  Bjs  first  object  was  there&/re  a  (IrhWrnm 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Kant  considered  that  his  conception  of  a  puri^ly  cTitf/;al 
philosophy  was  entirely  original.*  Xo  one  \Mffortf  hii/i  lia/l 
thought  of  thus  subjecting  Beason  itself  to  atboniughly  CTiti/;al 
investigation,  in  order  to  reach  answers  Up  such  qu^fstioris  hm  : 
Are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  possible '/  In  a  w^iturM  ^A 
Metaphysics  possible?  And  here  may  be  wAftA  an  illuHtratiorj 
of  what  was  said  at  the  opening  of  this  Hf^t:iion  n^sj/ectiut; 
Kant's  originality.  Certainly  no  one  ha/1  mA'AUA  tlji;  a 
priori  elements  of  knowledge  from  ihtmt  triv<-n  in  Hxf/tfrmnr^i^ 
as  Kant  isolated  them,  to  build  a  tiynUim   tlicn^/rj ;  tn^vt^r- 
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thelese  the  wtole  tendency  of  apeculative  dorclopm^nt  s 
Hobbes,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  iiiTestigatwn 
of  the  gronnds  of  certitude,  i.  e.  towards  a  criticism  of  the 
knowing  faculties. 

On  interrogating  his  Consciousness,  Kant  found  tlwt 
neither  of  the  two  ordinary  explanations  would  accoimt  for 
the  phenomena :  certain  ideas,  such  as  Tinufi,  Spaoo.  Outt- 
ality,  etc.,  could  not  be  resolved  into  Eiperience  alone :  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  a  priori,  could  they  be  supposed 
absolutely  independent  of  Experience,  being  aa  it  were  only 
tbe/ojTJM  (necessary  conditions)  of  our  Experience. 

There  are  not  two  sources  of  knowledge,  said  be ;  on  tb« 
one  side  external  objects,  and  on  the  other  human  under- 
/  standing.  Knowledge  has  but  one  soiurce,  and  that  w  the 
Mnion  of  object  and  subject :  it  is  the  function  of  two  ooeflB- 
ciepta.  Thus,  water  is  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogoi  i 
hut  you  cannot  say  that  water  has  two  caunes,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  these  are  its  conditions  (Brdin^n^at),  tt« 
coefficieutfl ;  it  has  only  one  cause,  namely,  the  utuoa  of 
the  two. 

In  this  conception  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct  factors 
j  is  assiimed.  '  That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  Expe- 
rience,' he  says,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  faculty  of  cognition  shoidd  be  awakened 
into  exercise  otherwise  than  by  means  of  objects  which  affect 
our  senses,  and  partly  of  themselves  produce  representations 
{Vor»tellangcn),  partly  rouse  our  powers  of  understanding 
into  activity,  to  compare,  to  connect,  or  to  separate  these, 
and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous  impres- 
sions into  a  knowledge  of  objects  which  ii  called  Experience  ? 
In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  o»ws  is  ante- 
cedent to  Experience,  but  begins  with  it.  But  although  all 
our  knowledge  begins  witli  Experience,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  all  arises  out  of  Experience.  For,  on  the  i-on- 
trarj-,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  knowleil:.'e 
{Erfahrunijuerkeimlnitui)  ia  a  compound  of  that  which  we 
receive  through  impressions,  and  that  which  (he  faculty  I'f 
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cognition  supplies  from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving 
merely  the  occ€ision)y  an  addition  wliieh  we  cannot  distingaisli 
fix>m  the  original  element  given  bj  sense,  till  long  practice 
has  made  us  attentive  to  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is 
therefore  a  question  which  requires  close  investigation,  and 
is  not  to  be  answered  at  first  sight — whether  there  exists  a 
knowledge  alt<^ether  independent^  of  Experience,  and  even 
of  all  sensuous  impressions/  * 

Kant  compares  the  revolution  he  effected  in  Philosophy  to 
the  revolution  Copernicus  effected  in  Astronomy.  This  claim 
has  been  generaUy,  but  I  think  inconsiderately,  admitted. 
The  survey  Kant  takes  of  the  development  of  Science  seems 
to  me  altogether  misdirected.  He  asks  how  it  is  that  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  have  been  perfected.  ^  Thales,  or  whoever 
he  was,  who  first  demonstrated  the  right-angled  triangle, 
had  a  luminous  conception ;  for  he  found  that  it  was  not  by 
contemplating  the  figure  before  him  or  deducing  its  proper- 
ties from  his  concept  of  the  figure,  but  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  out  these  properties  constructed  by  him  a 
priori,  and  that  to  arrive  at  a  priori  certainty  he  must  not 
attribute  to  the  object  any  other  properties  than  those 
necessarily  deduced  from  the  concept  he  had  formed.'f 

Now  this,  which  may  be  the  legitimate  process  in  Mathe- 
matics, is  not  only  an  illusory  process  in  Physics,  but  is  the 
process  which  was  actually  followed  imtQ  the  rise  of  the 
Objective  Method  came  to  discredit  it  for  ever.  Mathematics  is 
deductive  and  a  priori ;  and  it  was  because  the  early  physicists 
tried  to  construct  their  science  on  the  same  d  priori  method 
that  they  failed  egregiously.  Kant,  referring  to  Galileo  and 
Torricelli,  affirms  that  they  also  proceeded  on  this  Subjective 
Method.  ^  They  learned  that  Reason  only  sees  that  which  it 
produces  according  to  its  own  scheme  (was  gie  selbst  nach 
ihrem  Entwiirfe  hervorbringt) ;  that  it  must  advance  with 
principles  of  judgment  according  to  invariable  laws  compel- 
litig  Nature  to  answer  its  questions^  and  not  alloxo  itself  to  follow 

*  Kritik:  EinUitung.     (Mbullejoun's  trans,  p.  I.) 
t  Kritik :   Vorrcde  sur  ztctUen  Ausgobe^  Werke,  ii.  14. 
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Nalure^a  lead.'  Renaon,  in  short,  ia  to  dictate  to  Iti^veHS 
master,  not  obej  her  as  a  pnpil ;  and  Phjsics,  wb  an*  told, 
owea  ita  revolution  to  this  liiminoua  idea !  To  lualie  U«ta- 
physics  a  progressive  study,  he  conceived  that  a  simQar 
revolution  was  necessary.  Hitherto  men  had  assumed  tli*l 
knowledge  should  accommodate  itself  to  external  objects ;  bo 
now  proposed  to  reverse  this  procedure,  and  Bsrame  tl»t 
objects  obeyed  the  laws  of  knowledge,* 

He  calls  this  system  critical,  because  it  is  founded  mi  u 
ejtamination  of  our  cognitive  facilities.  iumI  compares  his 
point  of  view  with  that  of  Copernicna.  Bat  Cc^micn* 
positively  changed  the  point  of  view.  Kant  did  uothuig  of 
tlie  kind :  his  attempt  to  deduce  the  laws  of  the  pb(.-nomeiial 
world  from  the  laws  of  mind,  only  gave  greater  precinoo  to 
the  attempt  of  Descartes  to  deduce  the  world  bom  Conscioat- 
ness ;  it  was  the  same  a^  the  attempts  of  Leibnits  nd 
Berkeley  in  method;  and  the  rwra/t  wa*  very  much  tfafl 
result  obtained  by  Hume,  namely,  that  we  can  kuow  UK 
thing  but  our  own  ideas,  we  can  nc^vcr  know  thtnt^  ptr  m, 
KLiiit,  nft.T  analvKin^'  the  openiii-.iis^  of  th.-  i.jiii.l.  .1 U,-. .v ,-r.-.I 
indeed  certain  principles  of  certitude ;  but  he  admitted  that 
those  principles  could  not  be  applied  to  things  beyond  the 
mind  ;  and  that  all  within  the  sphere  of  our  cognition  waa  no 
more  than  phenomenal.  He  reviews  his  investigation,  and 
then,  declaring  that  he  has  gone  the  round  of  the  domain  of 
human  Understanding  and  measured  it  exactly,  he  is  still 
forced  to  admit  that  that  domain  is  only  an  island.  Nature 
has  assigned  to  it  invariable  limits.  It  is  the  empire  of 
Truth ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stormy  and  illimitable  seft. 
upon  which  we  discover  nothing  but  illusions.  There,  on  that 
sea,  the  navigator,  deceived  by  masses  of  ice  which  appear 
and  disappear  successively  before  him,  belieWng  that  at  exor 
moment  he  is  about  to  discover  land,  wanders  without  repose, 
guided  only  by  one  hope  ;  he  ia  the  plaj-thing  of  the  storm; 

•  •  UishcT nahm man  an  allc unsir.. ErkfrnKnUs miiBw sich narbdm Gc^nBUiJri 
riphtrn  .  .  .  miin  viTBUchv  in  dalur  ritiniBl.  doM  irir  ■nnrhmi'D.  dio  GcgMBtuJf 
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waves,  always  forming  new  plans,  alvajs  ppeparisg 

for   new  experiences,  which  he  cauinot  renouncey  Mud  jet 

which  he  can  never  obtain. 

To  the  Sceptic  Kant  sajs,  ^  No :  experieiifoe is ncn  a  deoeat; 
human  Understanding  has  its  fixed  laws,  and  tbcise  laws  are 
true.' 

To  the  Dogmatist  he  savs,  '  But  this  Understand irtg  tan 
never  know  Things  per  $e.  It  is  ooenpied  solelj  with  its  own 
Ideas.  It  perceives  only  the  Appeaianoes  of  Things.  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  know  Noamena?  Br  stnppiDg  tbem 
of  the  forms  which  onr  Sensibility  and  Understaikdiiig  hare 
impressed  upon  them  (t.  e.  by  making  them  oeace  to  be 
Appearances).  But  to  strip  them  of  these  Curms,  we  most 
annihilate  Consciousness — ^we  mnst  sabstitnte  for  onr  Sen- 
sibility  and  Understanding,  a  fibcolty,  or  fiMnihies,  e^jptihlfi  of 
perceiving  Things  per  se.  This,  it  is  obvious,  we  cannot  do. 
Our  only  means  of  communication  with  objects  are  precisely 
this  Sensibility  and  this  Understanding,  which  give  to  objeeta 
the  forms  under  which  we  know  them.' 

To  the  Dogmatist,  therefore,  Kant's  reply  is  virtually  the 
same  as  Hume's.  He  proves  that  the  Understanding,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  cannot  know  Things 
per  se.  The  question  then  arises.  Have  we  any  other  Faculty 
capable  of  knowing  Things  per  se  ?  The  answer  is  decisive, 
We  have  no  such  Faculty. 

The  difference  between  Hume  and  Kant,  when  deeply  con- 
sidered, is  this: — Hume  said  that  the  Understanding  was 
treacherous,  and,  as  such,  it  rendered  Philosophy  impossible. 
Kant  said  that  the  Understanding  was  not  treacherous,  but 
limited ;  it  was  to  be  trusted  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  could 
not  go  &r  enough ;  it  was  so  circumscribed  that  Ontology 
was  impossible. 

The  reader  is,  we  trust,  now  prepared  to  follow  with 
interest  the  leading  points  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the  mind.  In 
giving  an  indication  of  the  result  of  that  analysis,  before 
giving  the  analysis  itself,  we  hope  to  have  so  far  interested 
him  that  he  will  read  the  analysis  with  sharpened  attention. 
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Two  points  must  first  be  settled :  namely,  the  i 
between  analytic  and  sj-nthetic  judgments;  and  the  •!»• 
tinction  between  a  priori  and  a  poateri^tri  judgments.  These 
have  played  a  great  part  in  modem  Philosophy,  und  they 
are  illuatrations  of  the  tendency  (already  not«d  in  oar  PraU- 
gomtma)  to  conftisL'  questions  of  Morphology  with  qoestioiM 
of  Anatomy.questions  of  Metaphysics  with  questions  of  Logic. 
Let  UB  follow  Kant's  exposition. 

Analytic  judgments  are  those  which  merely  write  oat  ui4 
explain  our  experience,  but  &dd  nothing  to  our  xtoru  (frlM- 
ierwngaurtkeile) ;  thus  when  we  say  that  '  Body  la  extended,' 
or  that  a  triangle  is  '  a  figure  with  three  sides,'  Ibi' judgnwut 
is  analytic  :  the  attribute  of  extension  being  involved  in  onr 
conception  of  Body,  and  the  attribnt«  of  Uiree-sidodneM  btfing 
involviid  in  oiu-  conception  of  a  triangle.  But  syntbetic 
Judgments  predicate  some  attribute  not  inv(dred  in  the 
conception  of  the  object,  and  they  extend  our  experience  by 
this  addition  {Eneeiterungfiirtheile) ;  aa  when  wd  say  that 
'a  straight  line  is  the  ahorteet  path  between  two  pointi,* 
the  coiicoption  of  a  strai<;ht  line  not  invnlviiiir  thiit  "f  a 
shortest  path ;  again,  when  we  say  '  all  bodies  arc  heavy,'  the 
judgment  is  sj-nthetic  because  the  predicate  '  weight '  is  net 
a  mere  writing  out  of  our  conception  of  bodies,  it  is  some- 
thing added  to  that  conception. 

A  priori  judgments  are  those  which  are  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  belong  to  the  native  structure  of  the  mind, 
which  structure  is  one  of  the  conditions  [Bedingnnijeii)  of 
experience,  rendering  it  possible.  A  poaieriori  judgmenU 
are  those  derived  from  experience ;  that  is  to  say,  products 
of  the  mind  and  external  objects,  the  functions  of  these  twu 
coefficients. 

A  synthetic  a  priori  judgment  is  one  which  experience 
may  confirm  but  cannot  originate,  as  when  we  say  that  '» 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  path  between  two  points,'  which 
is  a  truth  independent  of  experience,  having  a  necessity  and 
universality  which  experience  caimot  bestow,  for  althuu>;h 
exi>eriencc  may  show  how  a  straight  line  is  in  uumen-uj 
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cases  the  short^^  podiZu.  ni  tiflomDC  ^i^  nhii^  nfiere  ih  jI)8<?- 
lately  nowhere  a  rfitirrjrt'  pocL  iticwjfittiL  rnv^:  p«jmia.  J.  iy:L- 
thetic  a  j>M/erv>ri  jnnSgrneng  5*  «iiie  rqanitiTur  fr:iii  :nr  -ix- 
perience,  as  when  wa  aiy  =  *iJi£  itt  .IrunnLie.  vf*  amsn  ilriiLiIj 
know  from  expEziecbK^  dbKC  £r^Ii£  iii  bunnl^fe  ceii:r^  wft  ti 
pfredicate  doctilitT  of  i^jIiL 

Such  in  brief  u  Kaar"^  r^Ma^hrnas^    JL»  :&  ka^t^al  'irj 


this  of  analrtie  a&l  s'^^:nTserri'  m&tr  !uur»  oa  ^isks  :  HL  w^il- 

•  *  ^ 

marked  distine&:'ii;£p  ^rai  df  pnz*^7  Ta^aL  iz<^  iiifj»  «: 
thought ;  bat  onhappily.  fffc*-  "itfter  i^ifsi^  ^m^^j  *^#£f!t:nxii^  :•':- 
staeles  when  their  artiiies&I  namnr*^  »  i:r7*^i::;iin.  laui  T:rir:ftl 
differences  are  accepcei  a$  ci^aL  smtfi;  «ii9m»  v  nt^  ^:  iun-r 
been  the  case  here.  Kazn  mzaipjtt  u&t^  £tit;zx«!r:ii:fL  i&»  lixir 
keystone  of  the  arch.  Hit  aufania  zbaai  iZ  *tasa,  hrvi  Irniir  zistr 
elsewhere,  bat  says  chas  in  irf^£»r»ai%  %^  ^n**^  grrii'.dBTi  :if 
haman  nnderstanding  it  h  mi&p^siaahti^'*^ 

Logically,  analytic  jodgiueiis  ar^  •%ca9^i3.  Frnsi^i  7^^- 
ments  are  the  anion  of  orjocepCi.  B^si  pfjt^'.y.fp'jLlrT.  t^ic 
concept  itself  is  a  syntheoSy  L«.  ditsr  imltfr&fmin,  if^*^rr^t7^,*fa. 
or  their  combination  into  a  whrJe.^ 

PsycEologically,  synthetic  j^sdgiEiecss  ar^  CfzJy  njiLZ'Tri'. 
jndgments  tn  the  malnm^z  they  d^Ser  as  a  jp:<*j^-il  euiVfC 
and  a  problem  solred ;  as  cartila(?e  aad  V.o^  A  ^iirt^*:^^'. 
jadgment  becomes  analytic  as  ^jfjxk  as  ru  t-^^-UA^^in*  };jv  1^. 
tegrated.  Thns,  that  'aD  bodiei  aff«r  ^rti^cidec'  i^  ii'.'w  a^ 
analytic  judgment,  the  definiticn  <^  V>iT  'zzx^-biohj.^  ^zvrii^«.*ju 
That  'all  bodies  are  heajy'  is  eqitaZJy  aiJitiJnic.  ^jUfeiUr  a^ 
mere  writing  oat  of  oar  concept  of  >x>3t  \izA  h*  ^t^url'v^rvi*, 
eqaally  incladed  in  the  comjavrhefiLfciT*:  d*rfiLhk'ii  of  ^>/0 1- : 
though  it  once  was  an  extension  '/f  ^jra-  4?zf»erieju'^,  i/*  ii/i- 
dition  to  the  concept.  To  the  phyiiridifV  &k  Tiv-'jd*:i»r:j>^v/;^ 
remarks,  weight  is  as  much  a  mark  of  xh*:  *:f/u>:yi  '  ^^^J* 

*  *  Diese  Einthdlimg  itt  in  Aos^biui;^  d»r  Kr>Jk  c.*t  T'^nrfi<ru^':b^*v  **' ^^'^jcu'.j^ 
no^ntbehriiclL* — ProUgomtn^.  |  3.  p.  ISL  *5-/  ttv.^*  t,ti«  H*#.v?v*  a 
modrrn  upeculfttioo  hu  mn  ^x<^ed  an  iz.>x.v»r  fiVr-Htr   -  Jixr;,  t  !♦  v^i*  >   '*' 

t  CoiD|»re  Uebbbwro:  Loyik,  |  M.     lii/^XL.  Kk'j  o^j,0^^    }  jr^v    V*'***^^ 

p   103. 
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OS  extension  is  to  the  mathematician.*  Both  oxt^aufiMTi 
weight  are  predicates;  the  act  of  prpdication  is  the  aiiai*f 
mental  process  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  loaj  be 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  synthetical  nature  of  iho 
predication  where  the  elements  have  been  so  integrated  tltat 
the  proposition  has  become  an  identical  one ;  but,  let  us  tulci* 
another  example :  '  Fire  bums.'  Is  this  analytic  or  syn- 
thetic ?  To  us,  with  a  large  experience  of  fire,  the  propo- 
sition '  fire  bums '  is  analytic — simply  a  verbal  propoaitioD ; 
what  we  mean  by  '  fire '  is  a  subject  which  amoDg  other 
attributes  has  thia  of  burning;  the  burning  is  an  inte^rd 
part  of  our  concept.  But  to  a  child,  whose  experienc«  of  fire 
is  less,  whose  concept  includes  brightnesa  and  form,  bot 
not  burning,  the  ajMition  '  it  burns '  woul<I  be  mt  inach  s 
synthesis,  as  the  addition  of  weight  to  the  concept  of  bodies 
is  a  synthesis. 

Eant  lias  himself  given  a  similar  example.  'Qold  is  a 
yellow  metal,'  is  anal}'tic,  he  says,  because  '  to  know  this, 
I  have  no  need  of  an  enlargement  of  my  experien<*c ;  inj 
concept  of  goM  containing  the  elements  of  its  yellowness 
and  metallic  nature,  I  have  only  to  analyse  this  concept,  and 
need  not  seek  further.'t  lu  other  words,  an  analytic  judg- 
ment is  the  explication  of  a  definition :  it  is  what  old  lij- 
giciana  calleil  an  cssenltnl,  and  Locke  a  verbal,  proposition. 
Ill  the  analysis  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  certain  parta  which 
had  been  concealed  are  brought  to  light.  But  this  whole 
is  itself  a  synthesis,  and  was  originally  put  t<^ther.  The 
metallic  element  was  discovered  in  gold,  and,  once  discovered, 
once  put  there,  ^vas  for  ever  after  kept  there.  The  skiw 
integration  of  experiences  converts  what  was  originally  am- 
thetic  and  inductive,  into  what  is  now  analytic  and  dedxiftivi'. 
The  progress  of  science  consists  in  tlie  gradual  integratiou 
of  such  experiences  and  the  transformation  of  sjTithetic  into 
anal^-tic  judgments,  so  that  propositions  which  at  first  wort' 

*  TiiEypELK-fMLici  1  Loginhc  UiiltrsuchiiBgrn ,  ii.  21il. 
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hypothetical  become  at  last  truisms.*  In  the  premathe- 
matical  period  the  concept  of  a  circle  was  that  of  a  perfectly 
round  line,  or  of  a  space  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  line 
returning  on  itself.  No  one  will  say  that  it  was  a  mere 
writing  out  of  this  concept,  when  mathematicians  discorered 
that  every  point  in  this  line  is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  in  the  centre;  yet  this  was,  we  see,  involyed  in  the 
nature  of  a  circle,  though  assuredly  not  in  the  concept  then 
formed  of  a  circle.  Now  such  a  judgment  is  analytic.  Further, 
when  mathematicians  enlarged  their  concept  by  the  discovery 
of  another  property  of  circles,  namely,  that  the  length  of 
their  circumferences  is  to  the  length  of  their  diameter  in 
the  approximate  ratio  of  3*14159  to  1,  this  was  a  synthesis 
which  rapidly  became  integrated,  and  we  now  see  that  it  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  a  circle. 

A  judgment  is  ampliaiive  only  so  long  as  it  is  hypothetical ; 
no  sooner  is  the  proposition  proved,  than  there  is  an  end  to 
aU  increase  of  knowledge  in  that  direction.  To  the  naturalist 
the  proposition  '  All  vertebrates  are  endowed  with  mind,'  is  a 
synthetic  judgment,  only  so  long  as  he  is  in  any  doubt  bh 
to  whether,  in  the  concept  vertebrate  animal,  mind  is  or  is 
not  an  integral  element  of  his  enlarged  experience*  But 
all  propositions  concerning  vertebrates  were  originally  in 
this  state.  Decompose  the  concept,  decompose  the  know- 
ledge out  of  which  that  concept  emerged,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  succession  of  synthetic  judgments,  which  became  analytic 
aa  each  fi^sh  experience  was  integrated.  All  judgment  is 
predication,  and  all  predication  is  synthesis.  The  i>redicat/3 
is  an  experience ;  its  subject  is  also  an  experience. 

Even  in  the  most  hypothetical  judgment  there  is  always 
the  analytic  characteristic,  namely,  that  of  its  being  an  elu- 
cidation of  some  element  involved  in  the  concept.  We  nevr*r 
in  the  most  daring  flights  of  hypothesis  affirm  that  vert4»- 
brates  are  vegetables,  or  that  they  have  planes  of  cleavage 

•  Apklt  nays  that  to  confouod  analytic  with  s^rDth'tic  jn'J^pii'-rit*  j*  t/f*^jufouxA 
a  C'onct-pt  with  a  Cognition.  Mttaphysik,  p.  35,  I'ut  dijI^u  cfju*:*\\n  ar"  inriat*', 
w»j  may  aak  how  waa  the  Concept  originallj  fonn«4  «xf<'iit  thiMigh  cfmi\M*Ai  f 

c  a  S 
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like  crysfcalfl.  Wliy  ?  Because  '  vegetablea  '"onA  *  txy^ah' 
iLi-e  concypta  that  cannot  be  bronght  under  the  conoeirf 
'  vertebrates  ' — experience  and  analogy  give  no  indieaUon 
of  any  such  implication.  Whereaa  '  mind,'  or  some  of  tlie 
marks  bj  whicli  luind  is  recognised,  can  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  marks  by  which  a  vertebrate  b  recognisetl. 

Thus  judgments  are  analj-tic  or  eyntlietic  at  diSorcnt 
epochs.*  The  only  tenable  diatinction  is  that  between  Terbsl 
and  real  propositions,  and  this  was  drawn  by  Locke  with  ■ 
precision  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Eant^  who,  u 
was  intimated  juat  now,  gave  old  ideas  u  novelty  by  giving 
them  a  new  terminologj-,  and  assigning  them  a  new  rank, 
has  not  added  anything  to  Locke's  chapter '  On  Trifling  Pro- 
positions,' though  he  regretted  its  luisysteraatic  eipositi*>n.t 
Here  is  a  passage :  '  We  can  know  the  truth  of  two  eorts 
of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty ;  the  one  is  of  tho»c 
trifling  proi>osition8  which  have  certainty  in  them,  but  it 
is  only  a  verbal  certainty  and  not  instructive.  And,  se- 
condly, we  can  know  the  truth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in 
propositions  which  affirm  something  of  another,  which  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  itf  prccine  complex  idea,  bul  not  cm- 
tained  hi  it :  As  that  the  external  angle  of  all  triangles  is  largtT 
than  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles;  which  relatii>n 
of  the   outward   angle   to   either  of  the   opposite  interna] 

■  Tbc  K[uiaiah  n]eU[%8icmii.  Nieto  Skrraso,  huldii  a  slniilnr  i[,mi«D.  'Is 
rigur,  tudit  proposicion  Hintpliia  algo.  put-Klti  qui:  efpirsii  pur  in«iio  di'  la  n'^jnli  b 
ri'lnriun  qup  hny  cnlrc  <!  sugi'Iu  y  vl  pri'dicnda.  y  toda  prupusii^ioD  iinaliia  unul- 
meiite  punjup  !■»  urm  fornniln  vn  que  «|Kin'ffn  wparadus  y  di^tiuloa  l.w  ijii*ai>s 
timiinoa  quo  se  n'lin'ioHiin.'     Boaqwju  J,  In  Cirncia  (Vfi/n/f.  Mu.lh.l.  IBt*:.  p.  11. 

t  LoTKB  :  tjffag,  H,  iv.  c.  viii.  ■  TbiTt'  can  bf  do  duiibt  of  KjuI'd  i>ripii»iin  'o 
disiMTerin^fur  hitn.^ilf  this  col.'l.rutpd  disHm-lion.  Kant  was  not  tt;  df,-pli  i^I 
in  prrrioiLs  plulosophr.  but  indr'eil  wc  nin}-  wi'll  PiruHt'  him  for  not  s«>ia^  vhii 
osmped  the  Umlle  e^iliun  of  Sir  \V.  Haniillun.  Mr.  W,.!,b  lins  shoTn  T.tJ 
ck'urly  [lint  Locke  in  sulislanoe  complrti'Ij'  uitii'ipHti.'il  it.'  Mtniirv:  •••■ti  f 
Fls(HEii'i>  Couimmlary  on  Kanl,  p.  28.  A  Rlaiifr  at  (he  Prvif^omn,/,,  %  3.  p,  1*1 
wuiiM  huTe  ahuvD  both  th.-ar  writt-ra  llmt  Ki.vr  ims  fully  utivi-  tu  I.«ckk's  pnunir. 
It  n  p>'rhap9  worth  nmarking  that  Sic  \V.  Hauiltok  (Keid's  W-rti,.  p,  18;)m- 
■idi'n  thin  'nn  almost  cmluituus  niniv^sion,'  bul  SirWtLi.ikM  inwriiing  thar  t^' 
hod  Ml  impiTfwt  n  ri'C^lli'ilron  of  Kant's  rii-nsil'un,  tli;it  W  pn)|Mi.<.-s  iu  *tili.i;ri.-i 
tlir  Icrmii  Eiplii-;itiri'  nnd  Anipliiilivr,  hh  Irsa  anil/ijjuuna,  forjjudingthiit  K«M  W 
hiiii«clf9od.ii(,minat.U'l.rm. 
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angles  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  the 
name  triangle ;  this  is  a  real  trath,  and  conveys  with  it  in- 
stmctive  real  knowledge.' 

Let  ns  now  pass  to  the  still  more  important  distinction 
between  d  priori  and  a  posteriori  judgments  which  assumed 
a  new  form  in  Kant's  hands.^  All  cognition  was  held  by 
him  to  be  uninstructive  imless  it  were  synthetical,  and  un- 
stable unless  it  were  a  priori^  i.  e.  independent  of  Experience 
and  the  limitations  of  Experience.  The  first  task  of  Criticism 
was  therefore  to  answer  this  question:  How  are  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori  possible  ?  Which  was  only  a  scholastic 
way  of  putting  the  old  question :  How  can  we  have  know- 
ledge independent  of  Experience  ? 

T^t  all  cognitions  must  be  synthetical  and  a  priori^  Kant 
gprounds  on  these  propositions  :  1.  Unless  synthetical,  they 
are  not  real  cognitions,  they  add  nothing  to  our  previous 
store.  2.  Unless  d  priori,  they  cannot  be  universal  and 
necessary,  but  only  particular  and  contingent.  3.  Unless 
universal  and  necessary,  they  cannot  be  certainly  true. 

A  cognition  is  truly  such  when  the  hypothetical  element 
is  removed  and  the  synthetical  judgment  has  become  analy- 
tical by  integration.  So  long  as  any  imcertainty  existed,  it 
was  a  problem :  it  is  a  theorem  now  the  uncertainty  is  re- 
moved. Thus,  that  ^  bodies  are  extended '  is  a  cognition ;  the 
truth  may  have  become  a  truism  in  becoming  analytic,  but  it 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  cognition.  So  much  for  the  first  of 
the  three  positions. 

The  second  is  more  important,  and  equally  fallacious.  The 
assumption  that  if  a  truth  is  necessary  and  imiversal  it  must 
be  a  priori^  and  cannot  have  been  reached  d  posteriori^  is  very 
general,  and  very  false.  It  has  been  considered  at  length  in 
our  Prolegomenay  and  I  need  only  recapitulate  here  the 
results  of  that  discussion.  Every  truth  is  necessary,  although 
every  proposition  is  not  necessarily  true.  Knowledge  may 
be  contingent,  but  truth  is  not.     How  we  establish  the  truth 

•  Piece  Frage  bildet  den  eigentlichen  Cardinal-  und  Angi'lpunkt  Ton  Kant*s 
Kritik  ....  Ton  der  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage  hiingt  das  Scbicksal  der  Metaphysik 
mb.* — Apelt  :  M^tapkysik,  p.  40. 
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of  a  proposition  is  one  thing ;  how  w 
when  established  another.  As  soon  as  we  see  it  to  be  true, 
we  see  its  necessity.  The  truth  that  '  fire  boms '  is  as  inv- 
sistible,  necessary,  and  unirersa],  as  the  truth,  '  thu  augtes 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,'  or 
that  2  +  2  =  4. 

Is  there  auy  luark  by  which  we  can  recognise  a  necwwaiy 
proposition  beyond  that  which  discloses  the  identity  of  its 
terms  ?  Waiving  for  the  present  all  perturbations,  and 
assnming  that  we  speak  only  of  tnie  propositions,  what,  I 
ask,  is  there  to  distinguish  one  truth  as  necessary  tnm 
another  oe  contingent?  Every  proportion  afiirms  that  a 
thing  ig  wlmt  it  i« ;  the  truth  lies  in  affirming  this  much  of 
it  and  uo  more ;  and  the  Principle  of  Contradiction  inn^fs  on 
our  recognising  that  the  thing  cannot  be  what  it  u  and  other 
tliaii  what  it  is.  Now,  *  universality  means  that  the  tkin^  in 
question,  whatever  it  is,  never  is  otherwise ;  necessity  hk-wk 
that  we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise.'*  And,  as  I  have 
abundantly  shown,  whenever  men  spoakof  aroDtingimttrntlt, 
they  pre-siippose  some  variation  in  the  terms  of  the  propositi"". 
whereby  the  thing  will  no  longer  be  what  it  now  is.  Strictl/ 
considered,  the  distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent 
should  apply  only  to  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  or  to 
theory  and  practice.  As  Comte  says,  '  Generalisant  jwr 
abstraction,  la  theorie  isole  ehaqite  iihonomene  de  tons  com 
dont  il  est  n'ellement  aecouipiigm',  pour  le  retmir  aux  ■■0'.K' 
eembliibles  que  con>porli-nt  tons  Icsaiitres  enf,  mt'ine  hi/i>olh<'liqru*. 
En  sens  inverse  la  i>ratique  specific  toutc  action  d"ai>rts 
IVnsenible  des  ctrconstances  capables  do  raffcctcr.'  t 

Ktiiio  Fisclier  says,  '  The  character  of  iiniversality  dt'clarfs 
that  the  matter  is  so  in  all  cases.  The  chanvctor  of  ncttssiiv 
declares  that  the  contradictory  of  the  assertion  is  impossiMi\' 
What  is  this  but  saying  that  a  necessary  and  iniiversal  pro- 
position isoneof  which  the  terms  are  identical?  'Bnt-Miepr"- 
ceeds,  'hunian  experience  can  only  know  imHri-ltt'il  vm-^-^.    It 


t  Comte:   .%,(fft,V  S 
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can  never  comprehend  all  the  cases ;  nay,  now  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  know  that  the  known  cases  are  all  the  possible 
ones.  Even  with  the  greatest  number  of  cases  which  a  rich 
and  extended  experience  can  famish,  its  judgments  can  only 
have  comparative  not  absolute  imiversality.  In  other  words, 
universality  and  necessity  can  never  be  given  by  experience. 
That  which  is  given  by  experience  only  I  receive  from  with- 
out ;  it  is  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  a  datum  a  posteriariy 
because  it  follows  from  perception.  That  which  is  not  given 
by  experience  can  never  follow  from  experience,  and  must,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  exist  independently  before  all  experience ;  it  is 
a  datum  d  priori,^  * 

How  is  this  distinction  warranted?  When  I  say  *fire 
bums^'  I  assert  universality  and  necessity  as  emphatically  as 
when  I  say,  '  the  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles ; '  I  am  simply  asserting  an  identical 
proposition.  I  have  not,  nor  can  I  ever  have,  experience  of 
fire  in  all  its  possible  manifestations  ;  nor  have  I  experience 
of  all  possible  triangles.  But  my  assertion  when  made  uni- 
versal does  not  thereby  lose  the  identity  of  its  terms ;  the 
terms  remain  unaUeredy  and  the  proposition,  in  becoming 
universal,  is  unchanged.  A  is  A ;  it  is  so  now ;  it  will  be  so 
for  ever.  In  becoming  A  B,  and  subsequently  disappearing, 
leaving  B  only,  the  identity  of  the  proposition  ceaites.  If  a 
fire  exist  which  is  not  hot  and  does  not  bum,  tJiat  is  not  the 
fire  of  which  my  proposition  speaks.  If  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle exist,  the  angles  of  which  are  unequal  to  its  two  right 
angles  (and  one  must  exist  if  my  proposition  is  to  be  im- 
pugned), that  is  not  the  triangle  of  which  I  speak.  Thus, 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  being  altered,  the  conclusion  is 
altered  likewise. 

There  is  this  source  of  fallacy  respecting  propositions  of 
arithmetic  or  geometry,  that  their  terms  being  rigorously 
defined,  and  the  relations  being  simple,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  change  not  at  once  destroying  the  intuition.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  triangle  to  be  elsewhere  compowkl  of  other  angles 

•  Kvxo  FiscHKB  :  Commtntary,  p.  1 3. 


than  such  as  are  eqiial  to  two  right  angles,  I 
ia  an  accurate  description  of  my  concept  of  the  triasgte. 
Whereas  an  object  like  '  fire '  being  comples  in  ite  Ivrms 
and  rehitiona,  some  of  these  may  remain  while  other*  are 
changed,  and  I  shall  still  continue  to  think  of  it  as  '  firv.' 
But  although  under  conceivable  conditions  the  object '  tire ' 
may  so  far  have  been  changed  as  not  to  bnru,  this  in  no  way 
affects  the  universality  and  necessity  of  the  proposition  '  fire 
biuns,'  it  only  leads  to  the  announcement  of  another  pn>- 
position,  namely,  '  under  certain  conditions  fire  doe*  a>A 
bum ; '  which,  if  true,  is  equally  necessary.  The  contin- 
gency is  not  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  a  matter  of  Ikct ; 
and  the  matter  of  fact  reduces  itself  to  this,  that  the  object 
'  fire  '  in  the  one  proposition  is  not  the  same  u£  in  the  otlwr. 
But  if  it  is  allowable  to  change  the  terms  thas,  we  may 
make  geometrical  proiwsitions  equally  contingent.  In  a 
word,  the  transformation  of  a  particular  to  au  aniversd 
judgment  is  simply  its  unconditional  generalization ;  jurt 
as  we  produce  a  straight  lino  indefinitely  so  may  we  enlaJV* 
"  a  judgment  indefinitely. 

Am  I  then  justified  in  affirming  that  '  all  babt>ons  hnvo 
blue  noses?'  No;  only  in  affirming  that  'all  blue-nos.il 
baboons  have  bbie  noses.'  The  first  is  an  induction  wliith 
may  be  false  because  it  generalizes  ciyiuiiiion*;  the  secoiul 
is  a  judgment  which  must  bo  true  because  it  is  an  tm*-^'"- 
difional  gcneraUzidinn  ;  and  here,  as  I  have  shown  in  lli'.' 
Prolcijamoia,  lies  the  true  distinction  between  conti i !■;.■; i! 
and  necessary  truths.  The  truths  of  Number  and  Ge.micln- 
have  a  character  of  peculiar  necessity  which  cannot  IxKm:: 
to  physical  traths,  simply  because  magnitudes  are  abstraitii! 
from  all  conditions,  and  their  genera lizat  ion  is  iiulependetit 
of  all  possible  interference.  Kant  says,  Experienco  can  otiN 
teach  us  that  a  thing  is,  and  what  it  is,  but  never  that  i: 
is  necessarily  so,  and  cannot   be   othenvise.*     This  is   i:i- 

•   Pr,.!r,jomr'ia:  Zir.it.T  Tli.il,  §  15,   p.  iii.     -Nun   l.liM  ti.i.li   ,ii.     V.r-.r.r    .- 
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accurate.  Experience  cannot  tell  ns  that  the  conditions 
which  make  the  thing  what  it  now  is,  will  not  elsewhere 
be  changed  and  maJke  it  different,  because  Experience  cannot 
embrace  all  possible  future  conditions ;  but  it  can  and  does 
tell  us,  that  so  long  as  the  group  of  conditions  represented 
by  the  thing  remains  what  it  is,  the  thing  will  be  what  it  is. 

Kant  errs  on  this  point  in  company  with  all  philosophers 
who  have  imagined  a  distinction  to  exist,  which  has  no 
psychological  foundation,  between  general  and  particular 
judgments.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  affirms  that  the  observation  of 
particular  cases  of  causality  could  never  ^  have  engendered 
not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  conviction  that  every 
event  mvst  have  its  causes.  Each  of  these  observations  is 
contingent' — [not  at  all,  each  is  necessary,  each  carries 
with  it  an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  existence] — *  and  any 
number  of  observed  contingencies  will  never  impose  upon 
us  the  consciousness  of  necessity,  that  is,  the  consciousness 
of  an  inability  to  think  the  opposite.  This  theory  is  thus 
logically  absurd.  For  it  would  infer  as  a  conclusion  the 
universal  necessity  of  the  causal  judgment  from  a  certain 
number  of  actual  consecutions ;  that  is,  it  would  collect  that 
all  must  be  because  same  are.^*  This  is  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  logical  legerdemain  in  which  metaphysicians  delight. 

It  first  assumes  that  every  observation  of  sequence  is  con- 
tingent ;  a  glaring  confusion  of  ideas :  there  is  nothing 
whatever  contingent  in  the  fact  that  we  observe  the  se- 
quence ;  that  is  necessary,  and  we  are  incapable  of  thinking 
it  otherwise,  incapable  of  believing  that  we  have  not  the 
feeling.  It  next  assumes,  that  no  number  of  particulars 
can  impose  a  general  conclusion ;  but  how  are  general  con- 
clusions established  except  from  the  particulars  ?  How  do  we 
gut  the  idea  of  uniformity  except  from  the  indefinite  prolong- 
ation of  the  special  cases — a  prolongation  which  is  forced 
uj>on  us  in  the  absence  of  any  contradictory  exi>erience8,  i.e. 
any  change  in  the  condition  which  would  establish  diversity  9 

*  Hamilton  :  Discussions,  p.  588. 
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The  conclusion  ia  not,  tlierefore,  all  bii«£ 
arc;  but  all  rriMst  he  because  nil  are:  no  sooner  does 
porjence  correct  the  natural  tendency  to  confoond  an  u 
finite  prolongation  witli  an  induction,  br  Bbuwing  tliat  what 
ig  true  in  some  conditions  is  not  true  in  others,  than  the 
(«nn8  of  the  proposition  are  changed.  If — aa  is  undeniable — - 
the  particular  experience  of  causation  is  necessary,  and  not 
contingent,  inasmuch  oa  ne  cannot  think  that  the  opponta 
is  true  now  in  this  particular  case ;  there  is  equal  neoeant^ 
in  generalizing  it,  and  affirming  that  in  all  ejaetly  simHar 
cases  the  same  will  hold.  Hamilton's  mistake  is  the  one 
(Uways  committed,  of  silently  changing  the  terms,  and  con- 
verting a  prolongation  into  an  induction ;  hence  he  says, 
in  continuation,  '  logically  absurd,  it  is  also  {Mychulogioally 
false.  For  we  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  c«»wrM 
of  one  or  all  observed  consecutions ;  and  yot  the  okomI 
judgment  which,  ei  hypothesi,  is  only  the  result  of  theae 
ubser^-atious,  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  posatblj  onnaL' 
Now,  in  what  sense  can  we  be  said  to  conceive  the  converN 
of  each  observed  fact  9  We  cannot  conceive  that  we  liave 
not  observed  it,  we  cannot  conceive  that  this  A  is  B.  But 
we,  aware  of  our  liability  to  error,  conscious  that  the  idti- 
mate  nature  of  things  is  hidden  from  us,  can  conci-ive  that 
we  have  falsely  observed  (and  hence  the  contingency  of  our 
judgment),  or  ive  can  conceive  that — under  differt'nt  c^m- 
ditions — the  obsen'ations  migiit  be  different;  wo  cau  cou- 
ceive  that  a  stone  would  rise  in  the  air,  although  we  have 
always  obsencd  it  to  fall.  Does  this  disturb  tlie  leptiuiaoy 
of  our  generalization  ?  Not  in  the  least.  In  the  first  place 
the  converse  of  the  particular  judgment  is  oidy  reached  by 
an  alteration  of  the  terms  ;  the  stone  rises  instead  of  falliiiir, 
bociiuse  the  air  is  heavier  and  pushes  it  upward  like  simike. 
In  the  next  place,  the  'causal  judgment 'is  that  '  everi-  event 
must  have  a  cause.'  This  is  a  different  judgment.  It  is  an 
unconditional  generalization  of  the  proiH)sition  that  an  event 
lias  an  antecedent.  Wlictlicr  driginally  reaclicd  by  an  in- 
duction, from  which  (ho  various  conditions  have  subse(]Utntiy 
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been  eliminated,  is  a  question  which  may  be  debated ;  but 
however  reached,  the  necessity  of  the  causal  judgment  in 
general  is  not  greater  than  the  particular  judgment,  *  this 
event  has  a  cause/ 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  argument  here.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  position  relied  on  by  Kant 
(and  all  other  philosophers)  respecting  the  peculiar  validity 
assigned  to  necessary  truths  as  being  a  priori,  and  independent 
of  experience,  is  baseless.  Kant  is  forced  to  hold  that  the 
demonstration  of  a  theorem  is  only  true  in  the  particular 
instance,  and  to  make  it  imiversally  true  there  is  need  of  an 
d  priori  intuition.  But,  as  an  acute  writer  well  remarks,  *If 
a  conclusion  from  a  single  instance  in  empirical  intuition  can 
possess  only  limited  validity,  how  can  a  conclusion  from  a 
single  instance  in  pure  intuition  possess  unlimited  validity  9 
In  either  case  the  universal  is  deduced  from  the  particular ; 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  ?  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  all  triangles  possible  to  pure  intui- 
tion simply  because  it  is  true  of  one,  unless  it  equally  follows 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  all  triangles  possible  to  empirical 
intuition  because  found  true  of  one  triangle.'*  Kant  would 
have  answered  this  with  his  constant  assumption  of  the  con- 
tingency of  empirical  and  the  necessity  of  pure  intuition.  It 
is  this  assumption  against  which  the  student  is  warned,  if 
he  would  not  be  led  astray  in  metaphysical  swamps. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Kritik  we  read:  *  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that,  even  with  our  experiences,  cognitions 
are  mixed  up  which  must  have  their  origin  d  jyrioriy  and 
perhaps  only  sense  to  supply  a  connexion  for  our  representa- 
tions of  Sense.  For  even  if  we  remove  fit)m  our  experiences 
all  that  belongs  to  sense,  there  still  remain  certain  primitive 
concepts  and  judgments  generated  from  them  which  must 
have  originated  a  priori  quite  independent  of  experience,  be- 
cause we  can,  or  at  least  we  think  we  can,  assert  more  of  the 
objects  of  sense  than  mere  experience  would  teach  us. ' 

•  X/rik  American  Review,  July  1861,  art.  on  The  Philosophy  of  Sjyace  and  Time, 
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>u  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  Kant  t 
liiuitB  Experience  to  Sense,  and  thus  obscorea  the  whole 
subject  1  although  his  own  definition  of  Experience,  '  n  con- 
tinuous synthesis  of  perceptions,' *  implies  the  existence  of 
an  element  over  and  above  Sense,  namely,  that  which  ctm- 
bincs ;  and  he  thereby  implies,  in  d  posteriori  and  empirical 
cognitions,  the  operation  of  that  very  factor  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  peculiar  to  d  priori  cognitiona.  What  he  mean*  u 
probably,  that  even  in  ordinary  empirical  knowletlge  thwe  is 
the  necessary  co-operation  of  certain  Laws  of  Thought,  the 
original  data  of  the  mind,  which,  because  they  are  original 
data,  cannot  be  affiliated  on  Experience,  and  most  thetcforH 
be  d  priori.  But  this  only  cuts  the  groimd  from  wniIi_T  him. 
It  proves  that  in  every  act  of  judgment  the  mind  is  mored 
by  its  own  Laws,  and  that  these  belong  to  it,  and  not  to  tbo 
objects  of  knowledge.  In  overy  act?  Then  in  «  po»Uriori 
no  less  than  in  a  priori  judgments ;  couseqaently  the  ^mom 
distinction  between  these  acta  is  shown  to  be  urbibnzT,  sad 
to  carry  none  of  the  important  consequences  he  dednoa 
respecting  the  validity  of  d  priori  knowledge.  It  proves  that 
all  knowledge  must  have  an  d  priori  element — namely,  the 
capacity  of  the  knowing  mind ;  and  an  d  poglcriori  element- 
namely,  the  object  given  in  experience.  Knowledge  is  a 
function  of  the  two ;  but  the  coefficients  are  not  separable 
in  any  one  particular  act.  The  capacity  has  no  value  until 
it  is  realized  ;  the  law  has  no  existence  until  it  is  in  act,  anJ 
in  act  it  is  identifled  with  the  object.t 

•  PfvlrgomiBB,  %  6, 18S.  Erftthrulig  is  Bplbat  nichls  AniW'S  all  piar  rontiaaii- 
liclie  Zus.immcnfiigung(P)nllirBi!')  di  rWHlinnIiinungcn.  Id  a  nok-  lo  §--.[*  -■■"■ 
h<>  Brcma  to  haw  been  uwar''  of  tho  ponlrsdiotion,  sod  trios  tofvad.'  it,  r.of,  J  itict 
BUccessfutly. 

■f  I  Hhnll  prpwntlj  ntur  to  the  imposHiliiUly  of  epparaling  iho  l»o  twffiiioT- . 
mriinirhile  hpre  is  a  piifsngo  from  the  S'^rth  AmeHean  llniitF  adnxHiiiii;  t  n-i 
gimiliirlo  that  in  the  l.il.  "Thf  laws  of  Knowlpd^e  Rf  i  Jinori  nnd  Blfcilui.-lv  in- 
drpondfnl  of  Ksji-rirnci- ;  but  knowlwipi-  ilsHf,  lnincfrMni  lis  nature  th.-koiw  .»i:- 
..ful.jwlsandof  Ili,.ir  rchilions,  is  not  powblc  until  (li,'  pirwntaliun  of  olj--, 
and  is  ooDsoqtirutlj  so  fnr  ilpivndenl  on  cijiorivni'i'.  lnvn  art'  only  knuvn  .!i 
ph' unniina  ;  ph' nomrna  nn>  only  known  uccurdint;  lo  laws;  h'-nci-  tr.rt  •>■"  .: 
liiuwlwlg,'  iiiTolvrs  both  an  object  of  Itie  act  and  laws  wliicL  ngulal.  th.  «r 
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Recurring  for  a  moment  to  the  passage  laat  quoted  from 
Kaiit,  Ii't  attention  be  drawn  to  the  'cognitkms'  which  are 
said  to  be  mingled  with  our  experieuces ;  iuiismnch  as  he 
rL-pudiati.'d  Inmite  Ideas,  and  inasmuch  as  his  Forms  of 
Thonght  are  only  determining  conditions  of  Knowledge,  not 
■  tlie  Knowledge  itself,  this  confusion  of  the  c<nidilUma  with 
e  ranilt — of  Forms  of  Cognition  with  Cognitions — should 
UTe  been  sedulously  guarded  against.  In  his  system, 
towever,  the  confusion  is  an  integral  part ;  many  of  his  de- 
rtions  would  be  impossible  if  the  conditions  alone  were 

tnt'd.  and  not  the  cognitions  which  result. 
I  have  interrupted  the  exposition  in  order  to  discuss  these 
ipics  because  of  their  ftindamental  importance.  If  I  am 
rect  in  concluding  that  the  distinction  between  «  priuH. 
and  it  jwfteriori  judgments,  like  tliat  between  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgments,  is  a  logical  distinction  without  psycho- 
logical validity,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  * 
is  unJenuinc-d.  Kuno  Fischer  has  traced  the  history  of 
Kant's  opinions,  and  regards  hia  discovery  of  the  a  pri<yri 
uftturw  of  synthetical  judgment*  aa  the  decisive  step  to 
which  all  previous  advances  tended ;  '  by  this  step  he  sepa- 
Tuted  himself  from  Hume,  and  overthrew  scepticism.' 

The  famous  question :  How  are  synthetic  judgments  a 
T  possible  9  was  a  scholastic  form  of  the  old  question : 
I  we  have  any  knowledge  independent  of  Experience? 
int  answers  it,  not  by  assuming  the  existence  of  Innate 
ISeiis,  but  as  Leibnitz  did,  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
I  Forms  of  Thought — certain  native  conditions  which 
inder  Experience  possible,  and  which  must  be  a  prwri.  Ho 
■ve  a  profound  impulse  to  Philosophy  by  his  mode  of  eluci- 
Kting  these  Forma  ;  but  the  very  impt'tua  of  the  movement 
ried  men  away  from  the  real  path  of  research,  namely,  an 
pjectire   investigation  of  the   psychological  mechanism  as 

tendent  on  ni^fauic  conditions. 
I  His  object  was  to  give  a  theory  of  all  the  pure  elements, 
rriori,  which  enter  into  kiiowh^dge  ua  diBtiuguished  from 
»  Anur:  Mctupki/nl-.  pp.  ■il-SO. 
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tie  A  ponteriori  elements.     He  advai 
propositions : 

1.  That  Experience  does  notfomisli 
lodge ; 

2.  That  TChat  it  does  famish  ha£  tl: 
gency  ajid  variability ; 

■i.  ITiat  the  mind  also  fumiahes  an  i 
18  an  inseparable  condition  of  all  k 
knowledge  conld  not  be  ; 

4.  That  this  element  has  the  chorac 
necessity ; 

5.  And  that  the  principle  of  all  cei 
universality  and  necessity. 

He  set  himself  to  examine  the  natn 
trace  the  distinctive  characters  of  each 
i.e.  the  objective  and  the  snbjectiTt 
\rith  the  Sensational  School,  All  oni 
from  the  senflea,  Kant  said.  Half  of 
derived  from  the  senses :  and  the  hi 
tiriy^iii  is  iiKUgsohihly  hound  up  wUh  I, 
iii8t«;id  of  Ba3-ing  with  the  Cartesians, 
accjuired  through  the  sense,  we  have  a 
are  innate,  and  irrespective  of  sense ; 
have  a  double  origin,  and  this  twofold 
and  subject  is  iiniigpensahh  to  all  tnov 

The  Critique  of  the  Pvre  Reatmi.  is 
mind,  with  a  view  to  detect  its  a  prior 
these  pure  because  they  ore  a  priori,  h 
and  beyond  experience.  Having  d 
mind  has  gome  pure  principles — has  s 
never  given  in  experience,  and  must 
he  was  led  to  inquire  how  many  tlio 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  investigji 
ception  {had  he  done  so  he  might  havi 
analysis) ;  he  contents  himself  with  1 
sensations,  and  with  the  fact  that  we  h 
is  not  sensuous. 
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The  Non-ego  and  the  Ego,  the  objective  world  and  the 
subjective  mind,  being  placed  fivce  to  face,  the  two  co-operate 
to  produce  knowledge.  We  ai'e  however  here  only  concerned 
with  the  subject.  What  do  we  discover  in  it?  First,  a 
Sensibility — a  power  of  being  affected  by  objects ;  this  is 
what  KsLut  calls  the  Receptivity  of  the  mind :  it  is  entirely 
passive.  By  it  the  representations  of  objects  (Vorstellungen) 
are  received.  Secondly,  an  Understanding  (Verstand) — a 
faculty  of  knowing  objects  by  means  of  the  representations 
furnished  by  our  Sensibility;  this  is  an  active  faculty;  in 
antithesis  to  Sensibility,  it  is  a  Spontaneity. 

But  our  Sensibility,  although  passive,  has  its  laws  or  con- 
ditions ;  and,  to  discover  these  conditions,  we  must  separate 
that  which  is  diverse  and  multiple  in  our  sensations  &om  that 
which  remains  invariably  the  same.  The  objects  are  numerous 
and  various ;  the  subject  remains  invariable.  Eant  calls  the 
multiple  and  diverse  element  by  the  name  of  material ;  the  in- 
variable  element  by  the  name  of  form.  If  therefore  we  would 
discover  the  primary  conditions  of  our  Sensibility,  we  must 
discover  the  invariable  elements  in  all  sensations. 

There  are  two  invariable  elements — 8pa4:e  and  Time.  They 
are  the  forms  of  our  Sensibility.  Space  is  the  form  of  our 
Sensibility,  as  external ;  Time  the  form  both  as  internal  and 
external. 

Analyze  sensations  of  external  things  as  you  will,  you  can 
never  divest  them  of  the  form  of  Space.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive bodies  without  Space;  but  you  can  conceive  Space 
without  bodies.  If  all  matter  were  annihilated,  you  must 
stiU  conceive  Space  to  exist.  Space  therefore  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  sensation :  the  form  of  external 
Sensibility.  It  is  not  given  in  the  materials  of  sensation ; 
since  you  may  conceive  the  objects  annihilated,  but  cannot 
conceive  the  annihilation  of  Space.  Not  being  given  in  the 
material,  it  must  therefore  constitute  the  form. 

Similar  reasoning  proves  that  Time  is  also  the  form  of  our 
Sensibility,  considered  both  as  internal  and  as  external.  We 
cannot  conceive  things  as  existing,  except  as  existing  in  Time ; 
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bat  we  can  conceive  Time  as  existing,  though  all  UiingB  w«e 
nnnihilat«d.  Things  eubjeeted  to  oar  Sensibility  are  sub- 
jected to  it  in  succas»ion  ;  that  ifl  the  form  of  our  ScnsibUitjT. 

Sach  then  are  the  two  indispensable  conditioiu  of  all  "en- 
aation— the  two  forms  with  which  we  invest  all  the  varied 
mati.>rtal3  presented  to  us.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  ideu 
of  Space  and  Time  cannot  have  been  given  in  the  materialt, 
conaeqaently  are  not  deducible  from  experienw ;  eryo,  thej 
are  a  priori,  or,  OB  Kant  calls  them,  pure  infuitwHu. 

The  forms  of  Senaibility  being  those  of  Space  and  Time, 
we  mast  pass  onwards  to  the  higher  operationit  of  the  mind. 
The  function  of  the  Understanding  is  to  judge.  It  is  emi- 
nently an  active  faculty;  aud  by  it  the  percepta  fbmiabed 
through  our  sensibiUty  are  elevated  into  concepts  {Bt^ryfr). 
If  we  had  only  Sensibihty,  we  should  have  sensatJons,  but  no 
knowledge.  It  is  to  the  Understanding  that  wb  are  indebted 
for  knowledge.  And  how  are  we  indebted  to  it?  Tboa: 
the  variety  of  oar  sensations  is  reduced  to  nnity — they  are 
linked  together  and  made  to  interpret  each  othur  by  tint 
UiidLTslaTiding.  A  s.^nsiition  in  its<.-U'  can  b'?  iiothinj:r  tuil  ;i 
sensation ;  many  sensations  can  be  nothing  but  many  sensa- 
tions, they  can  never  alone  constitute  concepts.  But  one 
sensation  linked,  to  another  by  some  connecting  faculty — 
the  diversity  of  many  sensations  reduced  to  unity — the 
resemblances,  existing  amidst  the  diversity,  detected  and 
united  together — is  tbe  jirocess  of  forming  a  concept,  and 
this  is  the  process  of  the  Understanding,  by  means  of  Ima- 
gination, Memory,  and  Consciousness. 

Our  senses,  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  are  affected 
by  objects  in  a  certain  determinate  manner.  The  result  Kant 
calls  a  representation  ( Viyreteltun^)  in  reference  to  the  object  re- 
presented ;  an  intuition  {Ansckauung)  in  reference  to  the  affec- 
tion itself.  These  intuitions  are  moulded  by  the  Understand- 
ing into  concepts ;  the  sensation  is  converted  mto  a  thoajrht. 

Tbe  Understanding  is  related  to  Sensibility  in  the  same 
way  as  Sensibility  is  related  to  external  things.  It  iniiw.ises 
certain  forms  on  tbe  materials  famished  it  by  Sensibility,  in 
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the  same  way  as  SeBsibility  imposed  the  forms  of  space  and 
time  upon  objects  presented  to  it.  These  forms  of  the  Under- 
standing are  the  laws  of  its  operation. 

To  discover  these  forms  we  must  ask  ourselves,  What  is  the 
function  of  the  Understanding? — Judgment.  How  many 
classes  of  judgments  are  there?  In  other  words,  What  are 
the  invariable  conditions  of  every  possible  judgment  ? — They 
are  four :  Quantity,  Quality,  Belation,  Modality.  Under  one 
of  these  heads  every  judgment  may  be  classed. 

A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  classes  follows : — 1.  In 
judging  of  anything  under  the  form  of  Quantity y  we  judge  of  it 
as  unity  or  as  plurality ;  or,  uniting  these  two,  we  judge  of  it 
as  totality.  2.  So  of  Quality :  it  may  be  reality,  negation,  or 
limitation.  3.  Rdaiion  may  be  that  of  substance  and  acci- 
dent^ cause  and  effect^  or  action  and  reaction.  4.  Modality 
may  be  that  of  possibility,  existence,  or  necessity. 

In  those  Categories*  Kant  finds  the  pure  forms  of  the 
Understanding.  They  render  Thought  possible;  they  are 
the  invariable  conditions  of  all  conception ;  they  are  the 
investitures  bestowed  by  the  Understanding  on  the  materials 
furnished  by  Sense. 

By  the  Categories,  he  declares  he  has  answered  the 
second  half  of  the  question.  How  are  synthetic  judgments,  a 
priori,  possible  ?  The  synthetic  judgments  of  the  Categories 
are  all  h  priori. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Sensibility  has  given  us  intuitions.  Understanding  has  given 
us  concepts,  but  there  is  stUl  another  faculty — the  crowning 
fieumlty  of  Reason  {Yem'unft)^  the  pure  Forms  of  which  we 

have  to  seek. 

Understanding  is  defined,  the  faculty  of  judging  {Vermogen 
der  Urtheile) ;  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  ratiocination — of 
drawing  conclusions    from   given   premises   {Vermogen    der 

*  On  Kair^s  use  of  the  term  categories,  sec  Hajoltox  :  fjogic,  i.  197-8.  On  the 
Bubjeet  genenUy,  comp.  Kaitt  :  Prolegamtna^  iii.  p.  210  ;  Anfangfgrunde  der  Natur- 
wistensekinftt  pfelace,  pp.  xri.  xriU. ;  and  Apklt:  Mttaphysik^  p.  132.  Then  read  the 
exposition  in  the  Kritik, 
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Scbliiase).  Kea^on  reduces  the  variety  o£  coneeptknis  to  their 
utmost  unity.  It  proceeds  from  generality  to  geneiaUtj  iill 
it  reaches  the  unconditicmal.  Every  concept  most  be  reduced 
to  some  ^neral  idea,  thiLt  idea  again  reduced  to  some  still 
more  general  idea,  and  8o  on  till  we  arrive  at  an  altistatc 
and  unconditional  principle,  such  as  God. 

Beason  not  only  reduces  particulars  to  a  general,  it  alcu 
deduces  the  particular  from  the  general :  thus,  when  I  «y, 
'  Peter  ia  mortal,'  I  deduce  this  particular  propositaon  ftnm 
the  general  proposition,  '  AU  men  are  mortal ;'  and  thu 
deduction  is  evidently  independent  of  experience,  since  P»t«r 
heing  now  alive,  I  can  have  no  experience  to  the  contwy. 
These  two  processes  of  reducing  a  particular  to  some  geaerai, 
and  of  deducing  some  particular  from  a  general,  constitnte 
ratiocination. 

Reason  has  three  pure  forms  ;  or,  as  Kant  calls  tbein,  bnr- 
rowing  the  term  from  Plato,  Idea*.*  These  are  whoOy 
independent  of  experience ;  they  are  above  Seosihility — oImtv 
tlie  Understanding  ;  their  domain  is  Beason,  their  function 
tliiit  uf  [,'ivin^'  unity  and  eoln'ivm-e  to  our  concfptioiii!. 

The  Understanding  can  frame  certain  general  concepts, 
such  as  man,  animal,  tree  ;  but  these  general  concepts  them- 
selves are  subordinate  to  a  still  more  general  Idea,  embraciu;; 
all  these  general  concepts  in  the  same  way  as  the  concejit 
of  man  embraces  several  partictdars  of  bone,  blood,  muscle, 
etc.     This  Idea  is  that  of  the  Universe. 

In  the  same  way  iiU  the  moditications  of  the  thinkin-: 
being — all  the  sensations,  thouglita,  and  passions— r^nin' 
to  be  embraced  in  some  general  Idea,  as  the  ultimate  gronml 
and  possibility  for  these  modifications,  as  the  noumeii<-n 
(if  these  phenomena.  Tltis  Idea  is  that  of  an  ego — of  a  per- 
sonality— of  a  Soul. 

Having  thus  reduced  all  the  varieties  of  the  fffo  to  an 
unconditional  unity,  viz.  Soul,  and  having  also  reducetl  uU 
the  varieties  of  the  non-ego  to  an  unconditional  unity,  vii. 
the   Universe,    his    task    would   seem   completed;    yot,  in 

■  Compiirc  TRR>nRi,K!niVHO  :  Lngim-lit  Uiitmuckuiigfii.\i.  47^ 
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looking  deeper,  he  finds  that  these  two  Ideas  presuppose 
a  third — a  unity  still  higher,  the  source  of  both  the  world 
and  of  the  ego — viz.  Grod. 

God,  the  Soul,  and  the  Universe  are  therefore  the  three 
Ideas  of  Season,  the  laws  of  its  operation,  the  pure  forms  of 
its  existence.    They  are  to  Season  what  Space  and  Time  are 
to  Sensibility,  and  what  the  categories  are  to  Understanding. 

But  these  Ideas  are  simply  regulative  \  they  operate  on 
concepts  as  the  Understanding  operates  upon  sensations ; 
they  are  discursive,  not  intuitive ;  they  are  never  face  to  face 
with  their  objects :  hence  Season  is  powerless  when  em- 
ployed on  matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  Understanding. 
If  it  attempts  to  operate  beyond  its  sphere,  it  can  draw 
nothing  but  fiilse,  deceptive  conclusions — if  it  attempts  to 
solve  the  question  raised  respecting  God  and  the  Universe, 
it  fiiUs  into  endless  contradictions. 

Bespecting  the  illusory  nature  of  Season,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  its  delusory  nature,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Bolton's  correction*  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
who  here,  as  elsewhere,  displays  a  singular  misconception 
of  Kant: 

^  Kant  teaches  that  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to  employ 
the  ideas  of  Season  illegitimately,  owing  to  a  certain  natural 
illusion,  termed  by  him  iranscendental  illusion^  which  disposes 
us  to  believe  that  these  ideas,  whose  right  use  is  purely 
immanent,  can  enable  us  to  extend  our  cognitions  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience.  Critical  examination  shows  us 
that  this  appearance  is  illusory,  and  prevents  us  from  being 
deceived  by  it ;  yet  though  delusion  is  thus  prevented,  illusion 
stiU  remains.  As  examples  of  illusion  thus  existing  without 
delusion,  Kant  instances  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  which 
seems  to  be  higher  at  the  horizon  than  near  the  shore,  though 
we  know  this  is  not  the  case;  and  again  the  appearance 
of  the  moon,  which  seems  larger  near  the  horizon  than  near 

•  BoLTOX :  Inqui$itio  PhUodopkica:  an  Examination  of  the  Prina'plet  of  Kant  and 
Hamilton,  1866,  pp.  109  sq.  Compare  alao  Mr.  Mahafft's  Introduction  to  Kuxo 
FiSCHUI,  p.  buT. 
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the  zenith,  thougb  we  know  both  '6; 
ciiteiilation  that  the  appearance  in  qu 

'  These  views  are  expressed  by  Ki 
of  passages,  of  which  the  following  m 

'  The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  a 
not  0111;  confirms  the  truth  of  what  i 
ill  our  transcendental  analytic,  nam 
which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  li 
I'ivllacions  and  groundless,  but  it  at 
us  this  important  lesson,  that  huma 
inclination  to  overstep  these  limits. 

'  Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nat 
be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  tl 
employment  of  those  powers,  when  o 
their  true  direction  and  aim.  We 
to  suppose  that  there  exists  a  mode  i 
dental  ideas  which  ie  proper  and  imn 
wo  mistake  their  meaning,  and  r^u 
of  actual  things,  their  mode  of  apj 

and  delusive Tliua  all  error 

to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  judgmt 
standing  or  Unasmi. 

'  I  accordingly  maintain  that  tra 
never  be  employed  as  constitutive  it 
be  conceptions  of  objects,  and  that, 
they  assume  a  fallacious  and  dialectit 
the  other  hand,  they  are  capable  of  a 
pensably  necessary  application  to  obji 
directing  the  understanding  to  a  co 
lilies  towards  which  all  its  lines  foUr 
nil  meet  in  one  point.  This  point, 
(focus  imaginarius)  ....  serves  not 
these  conceptions  the  greatest  possib 
the  greatest  possible  exteusion.  He 
illusion  which  induces  us  to  believe  tl 
from  an  object  which  lies  out  of  tl 
L'lignition,  just  as  objects  reflected  in 
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BeHnd  it.  Bat  thia  illusion,  which  toe  may  hinder  from  im- 
]ifiici>uj  upon  «*,  ia  neceasaty  and  unavoidable  if  we  desire  to 
see,  not  only  those  objects  which  lie  before  ns,  but  those 
wliich  Are  at  a  great  distance  behind  us.  .  .  .If  wo  review 
our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall  find  that  the 
peculiar  business  of  Reason  is  to  arrange  them  into  a  jtyoftw, 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  according  to  a  prin- 
ciple. 

'  Having  thus  shown  the  difference  between  the  illegiti- 
mato  and  the  legitimate  use  of  Beason — the  former  '*  traii- 
aoendent,"  seeking  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience ;  the 
latter  "  regulative,"  or  "  immanent,"  not  overstepping  tliose 
limits,  but  seeking  to  systematise  our  empirical  cognitions — 
Kant  devotes  the  concluding  portion  of  hia  work,  the  Me- 
thodenlehre,  or  doctrine  of  Method,  to  an  examination  of 
tiu)  principles  which  guide  Keason  in  its  legitimate  use. 

I  LH  the  real  nature  of  Kant's  doctrine ;  and  it  is  im- 
to  set  it  clearly  forth,  inasmuch  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
wholly  misrepresented  it.  He  represents  Kant  as 
teaching  that  Reason,  when  legitimaidy  exercised,  is  essen- 
tially tUluMive ;  whence,  as  he  observes,  the  most  pervading 
scepticism  inevitably  results ;  and  he  represents  himself  as 
correcting  this  erroneous  doctrine,  by  discovering  and 
«bowing  tliat  the  antinomies  expounded  by  Kant  result  oidy 
frtini  an  iUeijitimale  use  of  Reason.' 

The  following  are  passages  from  Hamilton's  vmtings  set- 
ting forth  this  view.     Speaking  of  Kant,  Hamilton  says  : 

'  He  endeavoured  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that  Intelli- 
gence, is  naturally,  is  necessarily  repngnant  with  itself,  and 
that  (peculation  ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In 
its  highest  potenco,  in  its  very  essence,  thought  ia  thus 
infected  with  contnidiction,  and  the  worst  and  most  pervading 
■ceptJcism  is  the  melancholy  result.  If  I  have  done  any- 
thing meritorious  in  philosophy,  it  is  in  tlie  attempt  to 
rxplain  the  pbcuomena  of  theso  contradictions ;  in  showing 
that  Uiey  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends  the  limits 
to   which  its  legitimate   exercise   is   restricted;    and    that 
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witliin  those  boauda  (the  conditioned)  natuJul  tiumglit  i 
ueitber  fallible  nor  mendacious — 

*  Nf^ue  ilcctpitiir,  Drc  dcfipit  urnqoaiD.' 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Kaut's  antinomies,  with  their  cobsi'- 
qiient  Bcepticisra,  are  solved ;  and  the  human  mind,  how- 
ever weak,  is  ehown  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  treacberous 
Creator.'  * 

In  another  passage  concerning  Kant,  after  station  bia 
doctrine  relative  to  Phenomena  and  Noumena,  ^" '"■**"» 
says  : 

'  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  be  explicitly  Aecitxe* 
Kea^on  (or  Intelligence)  to  be  essentially  and  of  it«  mrn 
nature  delusive  ;  and  thus  more  overtly  than  the  others  bo 
superaedes  (what  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  aod 
affords  the  differential  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
ditioned) the  distinction  between  Intelligence  ^eill^im  ita 
legitimate  sphere  of  operation,  impeccable,  and  InU^nigentw 
bejjmd  that  sphere,  affording  (by  abuse)  the  ocoationi  of 
error.'  f 

Mr.  Bolton,  after  pointing  out  Hamilton's  misrepresen- 
tations, adds  : 

'  Thus  the  explanation  of  the  antinomies  put  forwanl  bv 
Hamilton  as  a  discovery  of  bis  own,  his  most  meritorious 
philosophical  achievement,  is  no  other  tlian  the  explanatiou 
which  Kant  himself  gives,  not  once  merely,  but  in  a  giMt 
number  of  passages. 

'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hamilton  first  imputes  to  Kant 
a  doctrine  which  Kant  strongly  condemns ;  next  pots  forward 
the  doctrine  which  Kant  clearly  and  repeatedly  asserts,  ami 
represents  this  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  a  valuable  improve- 
ment on  Kant's  teaching.  And  he  tells  us  that  if  he  lias 
done  anj-thing  meritorious  in  philosophy,  it  is  in  making 
this  discover^' ! ' 

Returning  now  to  the  exposition  of  Kant's  dtH'trine,  wi' 
are  landed  in  the  conclusion  that  knowledge  is,  in  its  vitv 

■  lA^turtr,  vol.  i.  ji.  AD'i.  t  DiKUfnoiit,  p.  G33. 
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istitution,  purely  subjective,  ergo  relative.     To  attempt  to 

uiscend  tlie  sphere  of  the  sulgective  is  vaiji  and  hopeless  ; 

•  ia  it  wise  to  deplore  that  we  are  '  cabin'J,'  cribb'd,  con- 
tncd '  within  that  sphere  from  which  we  never  can  escape. 

s  wcU  might  the  bird,  when  feeling  the  resistance  of  the 
ir,  wish  that  it  were  in  vacuo,  thinking  that  there  it  might 
fly  with  perfect  ease.  Let  us  therefore  content  ourselves 
witli  our  own  kingdom,  instead  of  crossing  perilous  seas  in 
search  of  kingdoms  inaccessible  to  man.  Let  ub  leam  our 
weakness.* 

PiBST  Bbsolt. — A  knowledge  of  things  per  »c  {Diitgc  an 
*ich}  is  impossible,  so  long  as  knowledge  remains  composed 
an  at  present ;  consequently  Ontology,  aa  a  science,  is  im- 
pt^ssiblc. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  never  knew  noumena  {Din'ji: 
an  ttirh),  how  do  we  know  tbat  they  exist  ?  The  answer  is 
simple :  Their  existence  is  a  necessary  postulate.  Although 
we  can  only  know  the  appearances  of  things,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  things  exist.  Thus,  in  tie  case  of  a 
rainbow,  we  discover  that  it  is  only  the  appearance  of  certain 
drojis  of  water :  these  drops  of  water  again,  although  owing 
thi'ir  shape,  colour,  etc.,  to  our  Sensibility,  nevertheless  exist. 
Tlipy  do  not  exist  ae  drops  of  water,  because  drops  of  water 
ore  but  phenomena;  but  there  is  an  unknown  somctliing 
which,  when  afibcting  our  Sensibility,  appears  to  us  aa  dro[i8 
of  water.  Of  this  unknown  something  we  can  affirm  nothing, 
except  tbat  it  necessarily  exists  because  it  affects  us.  We 
tire  conscious  of  being  aifected.  We  are  conscious  also  that 
Uifti  which  affects  us  must  be  something  different  frem  our- 
Bclvei-     This  the  law  of  causation  reveals  to  us. 

A  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  appearance,  pre- 
sii|qxwe«  a  noumenon — a  thing  which  appcnn^ — but  this  noii- 
menon,  which  is  a  nccessarj'  postulate,  is  only  a  negation  to 
tu.  It  eon  noTcr,  be  jtositdvely  known  ;  it  can  only  be  known 
under  the  oonditions  of  sunse  and  undcrstaiuding,  eryo  aa  u 
phenomenon. 

■  Omptf*  till  fiup  pBiuaeT  al  tho  cloM  of  lliu  iDtroduction  to  tiie  KHIit. 
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Second  Result. — The  eiristence  of  an  external  world  is  a 
necessary  postulate,  but  its  existence  ia  only  logic^y  aflin»t<d. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  we  are  onable  to  know 
anything  respecting  things  per  se ;  consequently  we  can  De*er 
predicate  of  our  knowledge  that  it  has  objective  truth. 

But  our  knowledge  being  purely  Bubjective  aud  relatiTC, 
can  yre  hare  no  certainty  ? — are  we  to  embrace  sceptidsm  ? 
No. 

Thied  Result. — Our  knowledge,  though  relatiTe:,  is  mt- 
ia  in .  We  have  ideas  *  independent  of  experience ;  and  tbew 
ideas  have  the  character  of  nniveraality  and  neoeamty. 
Although  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclnde  that  oiir  BubjectiTe 
knowledge  is  completely  true  as  'an  expression  of  the  ob- 
jective fact,  yet  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  within  its  owi 
sphere  it  is  true. 

Fourth  Eesult. — The  veracity  of  consciouBness  is  estab- 
lished. 

Fifth  Result. — With  the  veracity  of  oonscioiiaiteM,  is 
estabUshed  the  certainty  of  morals. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  importance  of  Kant's  analysis  of  tho 
mind.  Those  who  reproach  him  with  having  ended,  like 
Hume,  in  scepticism,  can  only  have  attended  to  his  Cri(i'./"f 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  which  certainly  does,  as  we  said  befotv, 
furnish  a  scienti6c  basis  for  scepticism.  It  i>rove8  that  our 
knowledge  is  relative ;  that  we  cannot  assume  things  eitemil 
to  us  to  be  as  we  conceive'  them :  in  a  word,  that  Outologj-  is 
impossible. 

So  far  Kant  goes  with  Hume.  This  is  the  goal  they  Ixith 
iittain.  This  is  the  limit  they  agree  to  set  to  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  But  the  different  views  they  took  of  the  natuiv 
of  mind  led  to  the  difference  we  before  noted  respecting  thf 
certainty  of  knowledge.  Kant  having  shown  that  cini- 
sc-iousness,  its  far  as  it  extended,  was  veracious ;  and  Iiavini; 
shown  that  in  consciousness   certain   elements  were  givoa 


•  Hew  wo  s,.c  Ihreffert  of  con 
<nol«l  p.  101).  Il  i>  nol  i.iraa  ihiH 
conditfons  on  wlii..'li  iJ.'as  di'p.iid. 
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which  were  not  deriyed  from  experience,  but  which  were 
necessarily  true ;  it  followed  that  whatever  was  found  in 
consciousness  independent  of  experience,  was  to  be  trusted 
without  dispute. 

If  in  consciousness  I  find  the  ideas  of  God,  and  Virtue,  I 
cannot  escape  believing  in  God,  and  Virtue.  This  belief  of 
mine  is,  I  admit,  practical,  not  theoretical ;  it  is  founded  on  a 
certainty y  not  on  a  demonstration ;  it  is  an  ultimate  fact,  from 
which  I  cannot  escape — it  is  not  a  conclusion  deduced  by 
reason. 

The  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  Gk>d  is  an  im- 
possible attempt.  Season  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task. 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  the  essence  of  things — to  know 
things  per  se — ^to  know  noimiena — is  also  an  impossible 
attempt.  And  yet  that  God  exists,  that  the  World  exists,  are 
irresistible  convictions. 

There  is  another  certitude,  therefore,  besides  that  derived 
from  demonstration,  and  this  is  moral  certitude,  which  is 
grounded  upon  belief.  I  cannot  say, '  it  is  morally  certain 
that  God  exists,'  but  I  must  say,  '  I  am  morally  certain  that 
God  exists.' 

Here  then  is  the  basis  for  a  Critique  of  the  Practical^Reasony 
an  investigation  into  the  Season,  no  longer  as  purely  theo- 
retical, but  as  practical.  Man  is  a  being  who  acts  as  well  as 
knows.  This  activity  must  have  some  principle,  and  that 
principle  iB  freedom  of  will. 

As  in  the  theoretical  part  of  Eant's  system  we  saw  the 
Supersensual  and  Unconditioned  presupposed  as  existent 
(under  the  name  of  things  per  «6),  but  not  susceptible  of 
being  known  or  specified ;  so  in  this  practical  part  of  the 
system  we  find  the  principle  of  Freedom  altogether  abstract 
and  indeterminate.     It  realizes  itself  in  acts. 

In  the  very  constitution  of  his  conscience,  man  discovers 
the  existence  of  certain  rules  which  he  is  imperatively  forced 
to  impose  upon  his  actions  ;  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  forced 
by  the  constitution  of  his  reason  to  impose  certain  laws  upon 
the  materials  furnished  him  from  without.     These  moral  laws 
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Imve  likewise  the  cliaracter  of  tmtveiiBality  luid  i 
Tlie  idoa  of  virine  iiever  cotild  be  acquired  in  experieace, 
since  all  we  know  of  virtuoue  actions  fiiUa  sliort  of  tliii  idaal 
which  we  are  compelled  to  uphold  aa  a  type.  Tte  anattenUe 
idea  of  justice  is  likewise  found,  «  priori,  in  the  conadenee  of 
luon.  This  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some  philusupbLt* ; 
but  all  d,  priori  truths  have  been  denied  by  thenj.  They  cit« 
the  cruel  customs  of  some  savage  races  as  proofs  that  the  idm 
of  justice  is  not  universaL*  Thua,  some  tribes  are  known  to 
kill  their  old  men  when  grown  too  feeble ;  and  they  test  their 
Ktreugth  by  making  these  old  men  hold  on  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  which  is  violently  shaken,  and  those  tliat  fall  are  pro- 
nounced too  weak  to  Uve.  But  even  here,  in  >ptt«  of  iIm 
ittroeity,  we  see  the  fundamental  ideas  of  justira.  Why 
should  they  not  abandon  these  aged  men  to  all  thu  horrors 
of  famine  and  disease '?  and  why  put  them  to  a  test?  Look 
where  you  will,  the  varied  cnetouD  of  Uiu  mrioiu  aatjooa 
peopling  the  earth  will  show  you  different  notions  of  what  it 
just  and  what  ia  unjust ;  but  the  a  prinri  idea  of  justice — the 
moral  law  from  which  no  conscience  can  be  free — that  you 
will  fold  omnipresent. 

§  III.    CfilTICISM  OP  THE  KrITIK. 

Brief,  and  I  fear  painfully  dry,  as  the  foregoing  cxpos-itinii 
has  been,  the  student  may  accept  it  as  a  genenil  imlicatk'n, 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Historj-,  of  the  line  of 
thought  adopted  by  Kant.  To  complete  it,  we  must  consiJir 
the  cardinal  positions  involved.  Tliis  has  already  been  d(>m- 
with  respect  to  analj-tic  and  synthetic  judgments,  and  tho 
all-important  assiunption  of  necessity  being  unattainablc 
except  (t  priori.  "What  now  renmins  is  to  consider  the  gv-iu'- 
ral  principle  of  Forms  of  Thought,  and  its  special  exa»ipli>. 
Space  and  Time — the  distinction  between  Obj^'ctire  ai;-! 
Subjective  elements  in  iJiought — and  the  solution  of  tliL' 
Idealistic  and  Scejitical  questions. 
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H  Spaix  and  Time.  Although  the  spoiitaueity  of  Mind  was 
^■ever  wholly  denied,  even  by  those  of  tlie  Sensational  School 
^*lio  regarded  Mind  aa  a  product  of  the  Senses,  nevertheless, 
opinions  on  this  important  point  were  singularly  vagno. 
I^oclce,  aa  we  have  Been,  presupposed  certain  native  Faculties. 
Condillac  presupposed  certain  native  Capacities.  Cabonis 
and  Tracy  presupposed  certain  Laws  of  Sensibility.  All  the 
ecbools  presupposed  certain  laws  of  mental  combination. 
These  constitnted  the  sulrjective  conditions  of  Experience; 
whatever  spontaneity  coold  be  attributed  to  the  Mind  waa 
assigned  to  them.  But  no  one  accurately  defined  them.  It 
was  Kant's  immense  merit  to  have  seen  clearly  the  need  of 
accaratelj  determining  what  these  subjective  conditions  were. 
He  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  clear  exposition  of  the  suh- 
jt>ctive  and  objective  elements  in  Thought.  The  attempt 
produced  an  epoch.  Unhappily,  having  approached  a  psycho- 
logical problem  from  the  wrong  side,  and  employing  the 
Metaphysical  Method  of  subjective  analysis  where  the  Bio- 
logical Method  of  objective  analysis  was  equally  indispen- 
sable, he  not  only  failed  to  discover  what  were  the  conditions 
of  Sensibility  and  the  Laws  of  Thought,  but  by  the  very 
potency  of  his  genius  retarded  progress  in  that  direction. 

His  initial  mistake,  almost  inevitable  on  the  Method  he 
pursned,  is  that  of  transporting  into  Psychology  the  old  I 
Ari.-ttot«Iian  error  of  Matter  and  Form  as  separable  elements  I 
in  reahty  because  tliey  are  separable  in  abstraction.  Hence 
thi!  Fonns  of  Tliought  became  for  him  ready-made  factors, 
anterior  to  and  independent  of  Experience.  Had  ho  pro- 
foundly considered  the  Aristotelian  distinction,  he  must  have 
had  his  eyea  opened  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Forms  of 
Thought  should  be  sought  eithL-r  phj-siologically,  i.  e.  in  the 
organic  conditions,  or  psychologically,  i.e.  in  the  evolution  of 
Thought.  The  fact  that  we  think  at  all  is  assuredly  deter- 
miited  by  oar  being  so  organised  that  thought  is  the  ivctivity 
of  tho  oi^ns  i  tliifl  organization  is  tlierefore  a  priori,  i.  e. 
anterior  to  any  exi>erience  for  it.  Now  phyaictlogicul,  and 
psychological,  analysis  disclose  that  we  ore  forcod  to  think 


as  swirfaaive  what  in  natnre  is  inmultanetmt ;  tlwt  d6«p  Avn 

ill  tliB  very  constitution  of  consciousDess  lies  the  indiapeiwable 
condition  of  chmnje ;  that  inwoven  with  all  psjchical  erprri- 
ence  there  is  the  unalterable  presence  of  the  action  of  }*^- 
metU — the  union  of  a  predicate  witli  a  subject ;  these,  iwl 
several  other  conditions  of  Thought,  which  would  take  too  long 
to  expound  here,  must  have  disclosed  themselves  to  him ;  bnt 
how  would  they  have  presented  themselves  ?  as  ready-mait 
Forms  (fcrtige  Fonnen),  or  as  Forms  in  tfie  making?  a«  pre- 
existent  elements,  or  as  evolved  results?  The  Aristotelians, 
and  with  them  Kant,  confounding  the  pot^ntiul  with  the 
actual,  the  conditions  with  the  results,  would  uwwct  tlik 
question  plainly  in  favour  of  the  first  altoniutive.  B«cUB( 
the  form  of  the  oak  is  evolved  from  the  ocom,  thej  muU 
declare  the  form  to  pre-exist  in  the  acorn.*  "We,  knomaf 
that  under  suitable  conditions  the  acorn  will  derek^  tntai 
the  oak,  and,  if  it  develope  at  all,  vrill  assume  the  Fonn  of 
an  oak,  and  no  other,  are  allowed  to  say  without  dungerthat 
the  stem,  branches,  and  fohage  are  ortjanic  Forms  potentJaBr 
existing  in  the  acorn.  But  a  scientific  Botany  is  not  eont^ot 
with  this.  Nor  will  it  permit  us  to  say  that  stem,  branches 
and  foliage  are  ready  made  in  the  acorn,  prior  to  all  tho« 
inflnences  of  heat,  moisture,  air,  and  manure,  which  i^^ill 
render  possible  their  evolution.  In  like  manner  a  scientitio 
I  Psychology  refuses  to  accept  the  evolved  results  of  Ei- 
I  perience  as  a  priori  conditions  of  Experience ;  refuses  to 
f  accept  the  Forms  into  which  Tliought  necessarily  developt'S 
j  lis  the  pre-existing  and  perfected  Forms  ihroiigh  which  it  is 
determined. 

That  Kant  did  regard  the  Forms  as  wliolly  independent  of 
organic  conditions,  is  certnin.  He  was  not  satisfieil  with  aj- 
suming  the  existence  of  original  aptitudes  out  of  which  thi' 
li'orms  might  grow.  *  It  is  quite  possible,'  he  says,  *  ihat 
some  one  may  propose  a  sort  of  preformation  system  of  Pirn- 
Reason,  in  which  the  Categories  are  neither  self-conceived,  -i 
i'rivH  first  principles   of  cognition,    nor   derived    from   ci- 

•  On  tliln  MWy  sre  wlial  ix  tWi.1  in  tlip  l'r«l.g:m,:,<i  to  thin  lIiM..n-,  S  .W. 
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lence,  bat  are  merely  aptitudes  for  thought  imphmt^d  in 
iut«nii)oraiieou8ly  with  our  eiiatence.'  He  rejects  this 
!fitioH  on  the  ground  that '  the  Categories  would  thereby 
e  their  character  of  objective  necessity.  Nor  would  there 
I  be  wnnting  persons  to  deny  the  subjective  neeeasity  of  the 
I  Categories,  though  they  mnst  feel  it.  Certainly  we  could 
I  fiever  dispute  with  any  one  about  that  which  merely  de- 
I  pended  on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  organized.' 

Why  not?  Can  we  have  any  better  security?  And  does 
not  Kant  himself  reduce  all  certainty  to  this  subjective 
ground,  denying  that  we  can  have  objective  certainty  ? 

By  thus  refusing  to  consider  the  Forms  of  Thought  as 
resulta  of  the  organism,  he  shut  himself  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  them.  A  little  attention  to  biological 
data  would  have  shown  lilm  thii.t  hie  enumeration  of  the 
Forms  waa  incomplete,  and  that  his  conception  of  tliem  as 
ready-made  was  false.  The  Forms  he  enumerates  are  too 
few  to  erpre|8  the  subjective  conditions.  He  omits  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  for  example,  which  are  inseparable  elements  of  all 
Sensation,  determining  all  Action.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
various  Senses,  and  their  conditi^ms;  although  obviously  the 
cause  why  vibrations  of  a  given  rapidity  only  produce  the 
senBBtion  of  light,  and  other  vibrations  only  the  sensation  of 
htftt,  lies  in  the«  priori  organization  ofthe  retina  and  the  skin 
nervcH-  He  would  not  deny  that  Light,  Heat,  and  Sound 
were  Forms  of  Sensibility  in  which  men  clothe  the  Din^  un. 
jriVA  ;  just  as  Space  and  Time  are  Forms  in  which  we  clothe 
the  TUn^  an  #icA.  Nay,  seeing  that  he  used  all  his  ingenuity 
to  show  that  the  Categories  of  the  Understanding  played  tlie 
same  part  as  the  Senses  in  respect  of  the  objective  world,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  did  not  also  see  that  a'nri/  subjective 
condition  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  Form  of  Thought,  an 
d  priori  ek>ment.  Every  organ  necessarily  brings  with  it  its 
R|iocial  Forms,  i.  e.  the  special  modes  under  which  its  activity 
con  go  on,  modes  which  determine  the  reception  ofatimoli,  and 
thus  det>enuine  the  sensation.  Sounds  imii  linages  ai-e  not  less 
It  jrriori  than  concepts.     If  we  can  only  think  under  certain 
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Categories,  bo  UkewiBe  we  can  only  feel  onder  t 
ganic  conditiona. 

Waiving,  however,  the  incompleteness  of  hia  ennmenliim. 
and  accepting  Space  and  Time,  the  Categories,  and  the  Ideu 
iif  Reason  as  the  gumma  genera,  I  will  consider  only  the  ts- 
lidity  of  his  argumentation.  Here,  in  extentti,  arc  the  fooi 
positions  on  which  he  grounds  the  a  priori  and  purely  sab- 
jeetive  nature  of  Space. 

'  1.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived  from 
outward  eiperiences.  For  in  order  that  certain  eensatioia 
may  relate  to  something  witliont  me  (that  is,  something 
which  occupies  a  different  part  of  apace  from  that  in  which  I 
am) ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  tliat  I  may  represent  them 
not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  each  other,  bat  al^  id 
separate  places,  the  representation  of  apace  must  alieadj 
exist  as  a  foundation.  Consequently,  the  FepreHentaticm  of 
space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  external 
pliatnomeua  through  experience ;  but  on  the  contisij,  thi* 
external  experience  is  itself  only  possible  tbroogb  tiie  nid 
iintecedent  experic'iioo. 

*  2,  Space,  then,  is  a  necessary  representation,  a  pri'iri. 
which  serves  for  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions.  We 
never  can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of 
the  non-existence  of  space,  though  we  may  easily  enonsh 
think  that  no  objects  are  found  in  it.  It  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  tlie  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  phanio- 
niena,  and  by  no  means  as  a  determination  dependent  i-a 
them  ;  and  is  a  representation,  a  priori,  which  necessarily 
supplies  the  basis  for  external  phenomena. 

'  3.  Space  is  no  discursive,  or,  as  we  say,  general  coneeptii'D 
of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuition.  For  in  the 
first  place  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space: 
and  when  we  talk  of  divers  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  uf  one 
and  the  same  spaee.  Moreover  tliese  parts  cannot  anteccle 
this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts  from 
which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  np,  but  can  be  cogitated 
only  as  existing  in  it.     Space  is  essentially  one,  and  nuihi- 
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plicitj  in  it  depends  solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it 
follows  that  an  d  priori  intuition  (which  is  not  empirical) 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  conceptions  of  Space.  Thus  more- 
over the  principles  of  geometry — for  example,  that  in  a 
triangle  two  sides  together  are  greater  than  the  third, — are 
never  deduced  from  general  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle, 
but  from  intuition,  and  this  a  priori  with  apodeictic  certainty. 

'4.  Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity. 
Now,  every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  repre- 
sentation which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude  of 
different  possible  representations,  which  therefore  comprises 
these  under  itself;  but  no  conception,  as  such,  can  be  so 
conceived  as  if  it  contained  within  itself  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  representations.  Nevertheless,  Space  is  so  conceived 
of,  for  all  parts  of  space  are  equally  capable  of  *being  pro- 
duced to  infinity.  Consequently,  the  original  representation 
of  Space  is  an  intuition  a  priori^  and  not  a  conception.'  ^ 

It  would  needlessly  prolong  this  discussion,  to  expound  the 
generation  of  our  idea  of  Space  as  an  abstract  idea  gathered 
from  our  experience.  Euno  Fischer  proclaims  this  generation 
to  be  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  an  explanation  should  Tiot 
be.t  *  It  presupposes,'  he  says,  *  that  which  it  is  to  explain. 
Space  and  Time  are  already  perfectly  present  in  the  ex- 
periences from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  abstracted. 
There  is  no  impression,  no  perception,  no  representation, 
which  is  not  in  Space  and  Time.'  Surely  it  must  be  said  of 
all  abstractions,  that  they  are  presupposed  in  their  elements  P 
He  will  not  allow  this.  According  to  him,  the  abstract  idea 
Man  is  made  up  of  particular  ideas.  Men ;  but  Space  and 
Time  are  not  made  up  of  spaces  and  times,  they  precede 
these  particulars.  '  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  Space  and 
Time  from  our  perceptions,  simply  because  our  perceptions 
are  only  possible  through  Space  and  Time.' 

The  fisdlacy  of  the  argument  may  most  briefly  and  con- 

*  CrUiq%i€  of  I^r§  Reason,    Micuxjohn's  transLition,  p.  23. 

t  Knfo  Fihchkr:  Kanfs  Ij'htn  und  die  Grundlagai  seiner  Jjrhre^  1860,  p.  128. 
Corop«rp  hifl  Commentary,  p.  36. 


■rincingly  be  exliibited  in  an  illostration.  He  wonlci  miaaC 
that  Experience  is  not  d  priorL  If  it  has  anjr  meaniug  al 
nil,  it  is  a  posteriori.  Apply  his  argument  to  it.  ■  Experi- 
ence cannot  be  derived  from  without.  It  is  impossibic  to 
deduce  sensations  and  perceptions  from  Experience,  bec&tae 
they  all  presuppose  it ;  in  every  particular  experience,  then 
ia  the  antecedent  groundwork  Experience,  which  determinta 
the  possibility  of  the  particular,' 

Kant  would  probably  answer,  '  No,  there  is  an  a  priori  con- 
dition, which  renders  Experience  possible  ;  there  is  not  as 
&  priori  experience.'  I  say,  in  like  manner,  there  b  an  u  priori 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  which  renders  Space  and  Tiiw 
possible,  but  there  are  not  A  priori  Forms  of  Space  and  Time 
ready  to  give  shape  to  the  crude  material  of  sense.  The 
fulcrum  of  the  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that  we  con  se]«nle 
the  objective  from  the  subjective  elements  in  thonght,  un) 
nssign  what  is  «  priori. 

Kuno  Fischer  asks  if  Space  and  Time  are  abetractions.  froa 
what  impression  are  they  abstracted  9  He  here  presapptMC* 
them  to  be  Objects,  wbi-reas  they  are  Relations.  Kniit.  itiilv-!. 
denies  that  they  are  either  Objects  or  Eolations ;  considering 
them  to  have  a  purely  subjective  existence,  aa  mere  Forms  of 
Thought.  Is  this  consistent  with  psycholo^cal  analysis? 
We  may  admit  that  Space  and  Time  are  subjective  conditii-ns 
in  so  far  as  they  are  the  forms  in  which,  owing  to  tin' 
structure  of  our  organs,  all  our  perceptions  are  de/ne/l :  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  only  subjective,  inasmui-has 
they  must  have  corresponding  objective  conditions ;  «f 
cannot  admit  that  these  forms  exist  as  ready -made  MouliU. 
info  which  the  fused  metal  of  experience  must  be  cast,  but 
we  affirm  that  they  are  forms  gradually  evolved  in  anJ 
through  Experience,  as  functions  of  tbe  two  co-efficicntii- 
organism  and  medium.  The  Forms  of  Thought,  hkc  tht 
Forms  of  Life,  are  evolutions,  not  pre-formations. 

Trendelenburg  says  that  Kant,  in  proring  the  subjei'tiriir 
of  Space  and  Time,  had  scarcely  any  suspicion  tliat  tb'T 
might  aho  be  objective.*     But  the  suspicion  had  visitfd  liim, 

■  Thksi.bt.enhvbcit  IjigU,hr  Ci,liTsu,k)inqrii.  i.  IC3. 
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and  was  deliberately  rejected.  To  have  admitted  it,  would 
have  destroyed  liis  whole  system.  Nor  is  he  answered  by 
proving  the  objectivity  of  Space  and  Time  jfrom  the  law  of 
falling  bodies,  or  the  periodicity  of  organic  evolution.*  These, 
Kant  would  say,  are  phenomena,  and,  as  such,  come  under 
subjective  conditions ;  if  we  know  things  at  all,  we  must 
know  them  under  forms  of  Space  and  Time.  It  is  true,  that 
those  who  espouse  the  other  doctrine  find  an  insuperable 
objection  in  the  fii^ct  that  we  disc&ver  quantitative  space  and 
time — relations  in  objects — and  do  not  bring  these  with  us. 
Oranting  that  we  bring  Space  and  Time  with  us,  this  is 
qualitatively,  not  quantitatively ;  and  the  discovery  of  precise 
quantities  proves  the  objectivity  of  something  quantified.  A 
point  Kant  has  overlooked. 

Thus,  unless  Matter  and  Motion  be  also  Forms  of  Thought, 
the  objectivity  of  Space  and  Time,  fis  relations  oi  Matter  and 
Motion,  must  be  granted ;  the  relations  of  co-existence,  and 
succession  in  objects,  are  the  external  correspondents  of  those 
internal  (mental)  relations  named  Space  and  Time.  But  only  as 
relations.  I  make  this  remark,  because  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
stating  the  dilemmas  to  which  we  are  reduced  respecting  all 
ultimate  ideas,  asserts  that  ^  to*  say  Space  and  Time  exist 
objectively,  is  to  say  that  they  are  entities.  The  assertion 
that  they  are  nonentities,  is  self-destructive ;  nonentities  are 
nonexistences,  and  to  allege  that  nonexistences  exist  ob« 
jectively,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Neither  can  they  be 
regarded  as  attributes  of  some  entity.  Thus,  as  they  cannot 
be  either  nonentities  or  attributes  of  entities,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  consider  them  as  entities.'t  Surely  we  have 
the   choice  of  considering  them   as  relations?      But  Mr. 

*  '  La  loi  Newtonienoo,  qni  rend  si  bien  raipon  des  ph^nomines  astronomiques, 
impliqiie  I'ndsteiice  hora  de  Tecprit  humain,  du  temps,  de  Tespac^  et  des  relations 
gifomeinqiies.  Comment admettre  que  lea  ph^nom^es  astronomiques,  si  manifeste- 
ment  ind^pendanta  des  lois  ou  des  formes  de  rintelligence  humaine,  viendraient  se 
co-ordonner  d*iuie  mani^re  simple  et  r^guli^ro  en  on  syst^me  qui  ne  signifiemit  pour- 
tAot  rieo  hors  de  Tesprit.*  Couuror:  Euai  mr  Us  Fondementsde  not  Connaissances, 
1851,  i.  806.     Comp.  p.  314. 

f  SpiQrCKR:  First  Prinrip'fSf  p.  47. 
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Spencer  declines  to  escape  from  tlie  dllemnUfclE 
isBTie — that  tJiey  are  purely  subjective  cooditioiis.  He  jostlj 
remarks,  that  the  very  fai^t  of  conacioosness,  on  which  Kaat 
relies — namely,  that  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  suppressed — 
testifies  to  the  objective  existence ;  '  for  that  cuusciou^new  I'f 
Space  and  Time,  vfhich  we  cannot  rid  ouraelTes  o^  u  the 
consciousness  of  them  as  existing  objectively.'* 

The  denial  of  any  objectivity  to  Space  and  Time,  iq«(t 
from  the  phenomenal  world,  hae  greatly  agitated  the  acboob. 
In   Kant's   system,   the   denial   was   impvratiTe.t      It  wM 
essential   to   the   discrimination   of  the   d  yriori  dementi. 
When  we  ask  for  proof  of  this  startling  usaertion,  we  find 
tiiat  it  rests  on  questionable  assumptions.      The  chi«f  of 
these  is,  that  if  we  ehmluatc  from  our  empirical  intuitians 
of  Matter,  and  its  changes,  every  element  that  is  cuiptricsl, 
namely,  everything  belonging  to  sensation   [which  is  wbst 
we  cannot  do],  then  Space  and  Time  remain  ov<n-,  and  lh*«e 
are  therefore  the  pure    intuitions  a  priori.     The   proof  of 
this?     It  lies  in  the  aasumptiun  that  Space  and  Time  *ri 
anterior  to  sensation.     Note  the  involutions  of  a^sumptioEi 
here  !     First,  we  are  to  eliminate  the  elements  furnished  bj 
sensation ;    but,  to   do   thisj  we   must   already    know  what 
elements  are  not  furnished  by  sensation ;  we  must  know  ih<- 
a  priori  elements  before  we  can  isolate  them.     Next,  haviiu: 
found   Space  and  Time  remaining  over  aft^^r  onr  arbitrar} 
elimination,  we  assume  tLose  to  be  d  priori,  because  they  uv 
not  furnished  in  sensation. 

Has  Xant  proved  that  Space  and  Time  are  purely  subjeotiiv 

•  yU.  PrFsrF.H  seems  to  me  loss  hnpp_V  in  his  oljwlion,  thst  '  if  <]««•  id.!  i.a- 
nro  funiisonlioii^lir,  lli»_v  cun  never  1v  lhoU|{ht  uf:  mdc  il  is  iinpo^ll.].- f.>r  lm- 
lliiiiBtoWat  oncf  Ihp/wr.n  of  tliotiphlami  Hip  mn/f.r  uf  ihrnii;lit.'  Firr!  Pn.-f. 
p.  49.  Kant  hud  himseir Bt-rn  whnt  thrrr  is  of  valiil  in  [|ii*  olj^tion.  F\r--t'.} 
(iiit1iii|!iiishiD|;  the  form  lui  lh«t  wbieh  raiiiml  be  muKer  ;  '  V<jt  lh:it  m  viti  iI»1l  ■-' 
fei-liiim  lire  iirmHRnl  and  shnp.il.  into  definite  shapes,  rnnnot  itself  \-t  ■  f-  '.■-: 
KHIik:  Dii  /ranseniif.  .Kfliifii;  5  1,  p.  00.  l!ut  he  would  bur.-  sn.w.  r-.;  >l- 
Si-RNcm's  oljeclion.  I.y  rayinc.  Ihal  if  the  mind  fan  tlilnl  of  it-.  If.  it  «n  r'  -.lI 
its  l"onns.  Moreover,  Mr.  PruM. tb  has  hiiumilf  funiisli.il au  amwcr,  Lu  wlut  br ^,> 
ofllii'unwinditioiled,  pp.  91,  9.5. 

t  ItiST  ;  l'ru!-,j„nuHa,  ^  9,  p,  1U7. 
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conditions,  without  any  corresponding  objective  conditions  ? 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  affirms  that  Kant  has  '  placed  the  truth 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  who  understand  the 
meaning  and  conditions  of  the  problem.'  *  K  the  foregoing 
criticism  has  any  value,  the  answer  will  be'.  No ;  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Kant  are  a  series  of  unacceptable  assumptions. 

And  now  we  may  take  in  hand  the  second  topic  selected 
for  criticism,  which  has  indeed  been  soliciting  us  at  every 
step,  but  which  could  not  conveniently  have  been  treated 
before:  I  mean,  the  distinction  between  the  Objective  and  Sub- 
jective elements  in  Thought.  This  distinction  is  considered 
the  great  achievement  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  relativity  of  Knowledge,  never  wholly  absent  from 
speculation  since  the  days  of  Protagoras,  assumed  in  Kant's 
hands  a  precision  and  influence  which  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  speculation.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  initial 
misconception  in  his  attempt  to  isolate  the  elements  of  an 
indissoluble  act.  It  was  one  thing  to  assume  that  there  are 
necessarily  two  co-efficients  in  the  function ;  another  thing  to 
assume  that  these  could  be  isolated  and  studied  apart.  It 
was  one  thing  to  say,  Here  is  an  organism  with  its  inherited 
Btructure,  and  aptitudes  dependent  on  that  structure,  which 
must  be  considered  as  necessarily  determining  the  forms  in 
which  it  will  be  affected  by  external  agencies,  so  that  all 
experience  will  be  a  compound  of  subjective  and  objective 
conditions ;  another  thing  to  say,  Here  is  the  pure  a  priori 
element  in  every  experience,  the  form  which  the  mind 
impresses  on  the  matter  given  externally.  The  first  was  an 
almost  inevitable  conclusion;  the  second  was  a  fiction. 
Psychology,  if  it  can  show  us  anything,  can  show  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  our  discriminating  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  elements.  In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  would 
only  be  possible  on  the  ground  that  we  could,  at  any  time 

•  Haxtlton:  Lerturfs  on  Metaphy»ic$y  ii.  113.  Hard  words  for  ns  doubt ew! 
bat  thi*j  did  not  preyent  Sir  William*!  flatly  contradicting  this  indubitable  doc- 
trine, since,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  we  find  him  asserting,  that  the  idea  of  space 
is  a  posteriori  as  well  as  a  priori ! 

I  I  2 
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and  in  any  way,  dieenga^  Thought  from  its  ctmleaxt : 
in  Feeling  the  object  aa  it  is  out  of  all  relation  to  Sensibililr, 
or  the  subject  as  pure  subject.  If  we  could  do  thia  in  oue 
instance,  we  should  have  a  basifl  for  the  investigation.  ITw 
chemist  who  has  learned  to  detect  the  existence  of  an  icid. 
by  its  reactions  in  one  case,  can  by  its  roactioas  det«nmDe  it 
in  other  ca^es.  Hiiviug  experience  of  au  acid  and  an  allult, 
each  apart  from  the  other,  he  can  eeporate  them  w]wd 
finding  them  combined  in  a  Bali,  or  be  can  combine  them 
when  he  finds  them  separate.  Kia  analysis  and  Bynth»ia  uv 
possible,  becaiTse  he  has  elsewhere  learned  the  natnre  of  eath 
element  separately.  Bat  such  analysis  or  synthesis  ii  im- 
possible with  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  of  thon^bt 
Neither  element  is  ever  given  alone.  Pure  thought  uid 
pare  matter  are  unknown  quantities,  to  be  reacbetl  by  no 
equation.  The  thought  is  necessarily  and  universally  sofr- 
Ject-object ;  matter  ia  necessarily,  and  to  as  uuirersally,  obji-rt- 
|«abject.  Thought  is  only  called  into  existence  under  ap- 
F  propriate  conditions ;  and  in  the  objective  stimnlos,  thn 
object  and  subject  are  mei^ed,  as  acid  and  base  are  menjwl 
in  the  salt*  When  I  say  tliat  the  sensation  of  light  i*  a 
corai>ound  of  objective  vibrations  and  retinal  susceptibility. 
T  use  language  which  is  intelligible  and  serviceable  for  my 
purpose ;  but  I  must  not  imagine  that  the  external  objevi 
named  vibration,  is  the  I>ln^  an  nic/i,  tlie  pure  object  out  <f 
all  relation  to  sensibility ;  nor  that  the  retinal  snsceptibiUty  i- 
pure  subject,  involving  no  vibratory  element.  Kaut  hiius-if 
would  assure  me  that  the  vibrations  were  as  subjective  as  ib-' 
susceptibility.  Indeed,  seeing  that  he  denied  alti-gether  tii- 
possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  pure  object,  the  l>in<f  nn  »i>/i,  it 
was  a  violent  strain  of  logic  to  conclude  that  in  tluuiirht  b" 
could  separate  tliis  unknowable  object  from  the  siibjiit 
knowing  it.  This,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  oidy  vii-luti'ii 
of  consistency  in  his  scheme.     Already,  in  our  Prolegoiutii-i 
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{§  57),  we  had  to  notice  how  he  fell  into  the  common  error 
of  predication  respecting  the  unknowable.  Mr.  Bolton 
has  charged  him  with  falling  into  it,  in  his  reAitation  of 
idealism : — 

^  Thus  then  Kant,  in  his  anti-sceptic  character,  affirms  that 
Noumena  exist.  In  doing  this  he  applies  to  Noumena  the 
category  or  conception  of  existence.  He  affirms  that  they 
really  exist ;  thus  applying  to  them  the  category  of  reality. 
He  affirms  that  they  are  Noumena^  i.e.  objecte  of  our  vovf ; 
thus  applying  te  them  the  conception  of  relation,  and 
specially  of  the  relation  of  voovfL€vov  te  vov9.  He  affirms  that 
they  are  to  be  believed  by  us — that  they  are  objects  of  our 
belief;  thus  applying  to  them  the  conception  of  credibility, 
and  again  that  of  relation.  He  supposes  that  there  are  Nou- 
mena existing  besides  himself — indeed  he  generally  speaks  of 
Noumena  in  the  plural  number — thus  applying  to  Noumena 
the  category  of  plurality.  He  declares  Noumena  te  be  differ- 
ent from  Phenomena ; — the  peculiar  merit  of  his  doctrine  is 
held  to  be  that  he  distinguishes  Phenomena  fi^m  things  in 
themselves,  or  Noumena ;  thus  he  applies  to  Noumena  the 
category  or  conception  of  difference. 

^  Again,  he  teaches  that  Noumena  are  active  or  operative ; 
that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  external  Noumenon  and  of 
our  faculties  the  Phenomenon  is  produced.  And  this  is 
evidently  an  important  part  of  his  doctrine.  For  if  we  con- 
sidered that  Phenomena  might  take  place  and  be  cognised 
without  any  operation  or  agency  of  Noumena,  we  should 
have  no  ground  te  affirm  the  existence  of  Noumena  at  all. 
Here,  then,  he  applies  to  Noumena  the  category  of  activity, 
of  causality. 

*Thus  then  Kant,  in  his  own  teaching,  does  apply  to 
Noumena  the  conceptions  or  categories  of  existence,  reality, 
activity,  relation,  difference,  ete.,  and  propounds  to  us  the 
judgments  formed  in  virtue  of  such  an  application  as  valid 
and  legitimate,  as  important  truths ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  forbids  Leibnitz  and  other  philosophers  to  apply 
categories  or  conceptions  to  Noumena,  and  proclaims  it  as 
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the  main  purpoae  of  his  labours  to  cEtablish  t 
cedure  ia  wholly  illegitimate. 

'  Ab  to  luiy  attempt  to  demoiistmto  the  existeiice  of  N«* 
mena,  clearly,  if  the  negative  part  of  Kant's  doctrine  is  riglit, 
the  attempt  mast  be  hopeless.  For  thp  ilemoitstratton  mittt 
be  conducted  by  thought,  which  cannot  be  done  witlioot  em- 
ploying the  categories  ;  and  the  conclusion  must  apply  some 
of  the  categories  to  Noumeiia,  and  that  not  problematicmiljr 
but  assertorically.  If  such  ax>rocedare  be  altogether  iUe^pti- 
mate,  as  Kant  bo  repeatedly  asserts,  the  pretended  donmi* 
stratiou  must  be  illegitimate. 

'  Thus  tlien  it  appears  that  the  negative  principle  enim- 
ciated  by  Kant,  and  established,  as  he  asserts,  by  his  eritieaJ 
labours,  is  too  negative  for  hia  purposes  ;  that  it  is  in  tmth 
Alteszermalmcnd  I  cmshirg  the  doctrines  of  Ms  predeoemn, 
Descartes,  Leibnita,  &c.,  but  crushing-with  etjuul  completfr* 
ness  his  own  teaching,  so  far  as  this  is  positive. 

'  Again,  after  having  shown,  as  he  conceivesj  the  vamtr  "f 
all  theology  based  on  the  inteUect  and  specalative  Ifc^oooo. 
Kant  professes  to  restore  what  he  had  apparently  destroycJ, 
by  means  of  the  moral  or  practical  Keason.  Relying  ui—o 
this,  he  re-iutroduces  to  us  the  theological  doctrine,  that  tho 
world  is  governed  by  a  Personal  God,  a  righteous  Judge,  who 
awards  to  men  after  death  the  lot  which  they  deservi': 
appropriate  misery  to  the  bad,  and  appropriate  bliss  to  lie 
good. 

'  But  if  the  principles  employed  in  the  Critique  of  the 
speculative  Reason  are  correct,  how  can  judgments  obtained 
by  means  of  the  practical  Reason  possess  any  absolute  tratii  ? 
Is  it  urged  that  they  have  a  character  of  necessity  or 
universality,  and  that  judgments  having  tliis  character  should 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  true?  If  the  Critique  is  comvl. 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  character  in  question  niav  aristf 
simply  from  the  fact  that  our  minds  are  eonstitutiHl  in  a 
particular  way ;  and  that  it  docs  not  autliorise  us  to  l>elii-vo 
that  other  beings  think  or  judge  in  like  manner.  If  fhi-;  U' 
tlie  case,  the  judgments  in  question,  however  useful  they  mav 
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I  for  the  regulation  of  our  condnct,  cnimot  authorise  us  to 
;i  the  existence  of  an  unseen  Noumenon  wholly  beyond 
}  field  of  experience,  and  to  affirm  that  this  Noomenon 
;OTem8  the  Universe  according  to  our  idea  of  justice, 
•  Further,  it  is  evident  that  when  Kant,  in  his  moral  theo- 
",  nfiirme  God  to  exist, — to  be  a  righteous  governor  of  the 
aiveTBe,  rewarding  the  good  and  puiushing  the  bad, — he 
lite  sets  at  nought  the  principle  laid  down  iu  his  Critique, 
iBt  categories  and  conceptions  have  no  vahd  application 
crept  to  phenomena  and  to  objects  of  experience.     For  it  is 
iformly  assumed  by  Kant  that  God  ia  a  noumenon,  not  a 
lenomenon,  and  that  he   does  not  Ue  within  the  field  of 
Bsible  cxperic-noe.     Were  this  otherwise,  all  Kant's  critique 
f  rational  theology  woidd  fall  to  the  ground.     It,  then,  we 
cut    legitimately  predicate    of    God    existence,   goodness, 
righteousness,  power,  and  the  attributes  of  a  moral  governor, 
we  can  legitimately  make  application  of  categories  and  con- 
ceptions to  a  Noumenon,  and  that  too  not  merely  problema- 
tically, bnt  assertorically.'  * 

A»  we  have  said  more  than  once,  the  distinction  between 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  between  subjective  and  objective 
elements  in  thought,  was  fundauiental  in  Kant's  scheme, 
and  was  a  sheer  impossibility  in  faet.  All  pliilosophers 
were  loud  in  asserting  that  no  knowledge  could  have  any 
aboolnte  validity  unless  it  were  based  on  ideas  transcending 
our  contingent  experience.  Such  a  basis  was,  by  I^eibnitz 
Kod  the  ontolc^ists,  believed  to  be  furnished  in  Necessary 
Truths.  These  were  apnWi,  because  necessary.  Kant  came, 
and  seemed  at  first  to  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
oatologista,  by  proving,  1,  that  necessary  truths  did  exist; 
2,  that  they  were  A  priori  i  8,  that  all  our  certitude  must 
rc'l^H^ve  on  them.  His  proofs  of  these  important  positions, 
which  predecessors  had  only  assTimed,  were  pronounced  over- 
vholming.  But  Kant  did  not  draw  from  these  premisses 
t  conclasiou   dmwn   by  ontologists ;   his  conclusion  was 


:  tnyuttitio  Vhilinophka,  p.  126. 
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precisely  the  reverse  of  theirs.  He 
tive,  d  priori  nature  of  these  trathfl 
their  objective  falaehood.  They  eoul 
precisely  because  they  were  purely 
thought.  The  ootologists  had  acou 
tially  delusive  ;  Kant  showed  that 
illusive.  The  oiitologiMta  declared 
through  the  senaea  must  be  subject 
Kant  showed  that  the  Categorie; 
played  the  same  part  as  the  Seuat 
object  from  knowledge. 

HeuL-e  the  demonstration  of  the 
which  was  the  great  outcome  of  tho 
tion  of  the  vanity  of  ontological  spe 
Kant  himself  compensated  the  Boep' 
by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  creation  i 
which  was  to  build  up  all  Uiat  Theoi 
to  be  without  solid  foundation.  Bu 
compromiae,  and  the  successors  of  I 
or  Idealists, 

He  resisted  the  accusation  of  Idi 
presentation.  The  proposition  of  a 
from  the  Eleatics  to  Berkeley,  is  this 
from  the  senses  and  experience  : 
(Sckcin) ;  only  in  tlie  ideas  of 
Whereas  the  ground  principle  of  hi 
ledge  of  things  founded  solely  ou  U 
delusion;  only  in  Ex|>erienee  is  thei 

On  a  superficial  view  this  paesagi 
an  adhesion  to  the  school  of  Loci 
Experience  was  posited  as  the  groui 
precetling  pages  hiive  shown  us  whi 
Experience,  which  was  only  rendered 
of  certain  «  prixri  concepts. 

That  Kant  himself  was  not  an  Id 
that  his  system  almost  inevitably  le< 

•  &..<■  thi-  AnhiH^  10  hie  JW 
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cally  carried  out,  is  evident  in  the  works  of  his  successors,  who 
were  unwilling  to  preserve  the  sceptical  attitude.  The  Ding 
an  sichy  the  objective  Noumenon,  could  not,  he  affirmed,  be 
known  bj  us,  because  it  necessarily  became  a  Phenonenon 
in  becoming  known.  But  it  nevertheless  existed,  and  its  ex- 
istence was  a  necessary  postulate.  We  only  know  that  it  is, 
not  what  it  is.*  The  Idealist  might,  however,  justifiably 
retort  upon  him,  that  this  Noumenon  was  only  a  suppressed 
category — a  postulate  of  the  Understanding,  and,  as  such,  no 
less  subjective  than  Time  and  Space,  oi;  Cause  and  Effect. 
Again,  when  Kant  attempts  to  discriminate  between  Pheno- 
menon and  Phantasm  {Erscheinvng  and  Schein),  in  that  the 
Phenomenon  has  an  objective  cause,  the  Idealist  might  retort. 
But  you  have  shown  that  Causality  itself  is  only  a  subjective 
category. 

I  must  close  here  this  necessarily  imperfect  accoimt  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  metaphysicians,  and,  in  closing  it,  I  cannot 
better  express  my  sense  of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  service 
he  has  been  to  Philosophy,  than  by  advising  the  student  to 
undertake  a  carefid  and  meditative  reading  and  re-reading 
of  the  Kritik^  the  Prolegomenay  and  the  Anfangsgrunde  der 
Naturwissenschafl ;  for  although,  as  I  conceive,  Kant  was  mis- 
taken in  Method  and  fallacious  in  results,  this  was  the  fault 
of  Metaphysics  not  the  weakness  of  the  metaphysician  ;  and 
seeing  that  metaphysical  problems  must  be  mooted,  if  only 
in  order  that  we  should  learn  their  insolubility,  no  more 
powerful  argument,  no  more  stimulating  dialectics,  can  be 
found  than  in  his  writings. 

*  Mr.  Xanskl  makes  the  following  objection.  *  When  Kant  declares  that  the 
objects  of  oar  intuition  are  not  in  themselves  as  they  appear  to  us,  he  falls  into  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  which  he  is  combating ;  the  Critic  becomes  a  Dogmatist 
in  negation.  To  warrant  this  conclusion  we  must  previously  have  compared  things 
ma  they  are  with  things  as' they  seem ;  a  comparison  which  is,  ex  hypothf^ti^  impos- 
sible. We  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  they  agree 
ornoL'  Prolegomena  Logiea,  p.  82.  But  Kaiyt  is  justified,  if  once  the  position  be 
allowed  that  we  necessarily  mingle  the  conditions  of  our  Sensibility  with  the  rx- 
temal  stimulus;  to  the  extent  in  which  the  subject  is  a  factor,  to  that  extent  must 
it  be  a  modifier. 
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FICHTE. 

5  L  Life  of  Fi 

JOHANTT  GOTTLIEB  FICHTE  w 
village   lying   between   BiBcliofi 
Upper  Lusat.ia,  on  the  19th  May  1* 

which  many  toiichin*,'  anecdotes  ar 
hy  extraordinary  int«IlectiiaJ  ca]i 
energy.  He  waa  a  precocious  child 
old  enough  to  be  seut  to  school  he  1 
liis  father,  who  tauj^ht  him  to  read, : 
songs  and  proverbs  which  formed 
With  these  was  mixed  an  enchantin 
Ilia  early  wanderings  in  Saxony  ai 
which  young  Joharni  listened  will 
It  was  probably  the  vagne  longing; 
spired,  that  made  him  wander  into 
oompauious  to  roam  away  and  onjn 
This  pale  and  meditative  child  is  at 
stands  for  hours,  gazing  into  the  far 
yearning  at  the  silent  sky  over-arcl 

■  StclhfibiwgraphjbjFichlu'a  aon — Fickle iL 
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down  and  the  boy  returns  home  melancholy  with  the  twilight. 
He  does  this  so  constantly  that  neighbours  remark  it ;  com- 
ment on  it ;  and,  in  after-years,  when  that  boy  has  become  a 
renowned  man,  they  recur  to  it  with  sudden  pleasure,  not 
forgetting  also  that  they  had  ^always  said  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  boy.' 

Fichte's  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  soon  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  reading  family  prayers;  and  his  father 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  a  clergyman.  An 
event  curious  in  itself,  and  very  important  in  its  influence  on 
his  subsequent  career,  soon  occurred,  which  favoured  that 
hope,  and  went  far  to  realize  it.  But  before  we  relate  it  we 
must  give  a  touching  anecdote,  which  exhibits  Fichte's  heroic 
self-command  in  a  very  interesting  light.* 

The  first  book  which  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  Bible  and 
Catechism,  was  the  renowned  history  of  Siegfried  the  Homedy 
and  it  seized  so  powerfully  on  his  imagination,  that  he  lost 
all  pleasure  in  any  other  employment,  became  careless  and 
neglectful,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  punished. 
Then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  which  tells  us  to,  cut  off 
our  right  hand  if  it  cause  us  to  offend,  Fichte  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  beloved  book,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  walked 
dowly  to  a  stream  flowing  past  the  house,  with  the  intention 
of  throwing  it  in.  Long  he  lingered  on  the  bank,  ere  he 
could  muster  courage  for  this  first  self-conquest  of  his 
life ;  but  at  length,  summoning  all  his  resolution,  he  flimg 
it  into  the  water.  His  fortitude  gave  way  as  he  saw  the 
treasure,  too  dearly  loved,  floating  away  for  ever,  and  he  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
fiikther  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  the  weeping  child  told  what 
he  had  done ;  but,  either  jfrom  timidity  or  incapacity  to  explain 
his  feelings,  was  silent  as  to  his  true  motive.  Irritated  at 
this  treatment  of  his  present,  Fichte's  father  inflicted  upon 
him  an  unusually  severe  punishment,  and  this  occurrence 

*  For  both  anecdotes  we  are  indebted  to  a  rery  interesting  article  on  Fichte 
vhich  appeared  in  the  Foreign  QwsrteHy  Beview,  Ko.  71.  We  have  abridged  the 
pftsaaget ;  othenriao  the  namtire  is  imalterod. 
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formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  Uia  after-Ufc,  in  which  be  n 
often  misunderstood,  and  the  actions  springing  {rata  the 
purest  convictions  of  duty  were  exactly  those  for  whicli  lu 
had  most  to  suffer.  When  a  sufBcient  time  had  elapaed  fir 
the  offence  to  be  in  some  measure  forgotten,  thu  fiiAflr 
brought  home  another  of  these  seducing  books ;  but  l^cMe 
dreaded  being  again  exposed  to  the  temptation,  and  l>cggeil 
that  it  might  rather  be  given  to  aome  of  the  othej-  childns. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  other  event  before  aUodcd 
to  occurred.  Tlie  clergymaji  of  the  village,  who  liad  takoi  ' 
a  fiuicy  to  Gottlieb  and  often  assisted  in  his  instructioBi 
happened  one  day  to  ask  him  how  much  he  thought  be  cooU 
remember  of  the  sermon  of  the  preceding  day.  (Hehte  niado 
the  attempt,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ptMtor,  m^ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  very  tolerable  account  of  the  cootBe  of 
argument,  as  well  as  of  the  tests  quotod  in  its  illu«timt«.iB. 
The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the  Count  von  Hoff- 
mansegg,  the  lord  of  the  village,  and  one  day  another  ouU^ 
man,  the  Baron  von  Mittitz,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the  cutk. 
happening  to  express  his  regret  at  having  been  too  late  fur 
the  sermon  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  was  told,  half  in  je^i. 
tliat  it  was  of  little  consequence,  for  that  there  was  a  1h\v  in 
the  village  who  could  repeat  it  all  from  memory.  Liille 
Gottlieb  was  sent  for,  and'soon  arrived  in  a  clean  snukck-fnik 
and  bearing  a  large  nosegay,  such  as  his  mother  was  aoous- 
toiued  to  send  to  the  castle  occasionally  as  a  token  of  respe-t 
He  answered  the  first  questions  put  to  him  with  his  ac- 
customed quiet  simplicity ;  but  when  asked  to  repeat  as  muib 
as  he  could  recollect  of  the  morning's  sermon,  his  voice  anJ 
manner  became  more  animated,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  entiivlj 
foi^etting  the  presence  of  the  formidable  company,  he  becatm^ 
8o  fervid  and  abundant  in  his  eloquence,  that  the  (.'"uni 
thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt  him,  lest  the  playfid  tone  cf 
the  circle  should  be  destroyed  by  the  serious  subjects  of  iW 
sermon.  The  yoimg  preacher  had  however  made  sonn' 
impression  on  his  auditoiy ;  the  Baron  made  inquiries  cr- 
oerning  hiui,  and  the  clergyman,  wishing  for  nothini^  m-n' 
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^■ta  an  opportanity  to  serve  Ms  favourite,  gave  such  an 
^bomit  tliat  the  Baron  dot^rmiued  to  undertake  the  chur^ 
VPIiis  educatiou.  He  departed,  carrying  his  prol^iie  ■yrith  liim, 
to  his  castle  of  Siebeneichen,  in  Saxouj,  near  Meissen,  on 
the  Elbe  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  poor  vilhtge  boy  sank,  as  he 
beheld  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  baronial  hall,  and  the  dark 
oak  forests  by  nliich  it  was  surrounded.  TTia  first  sorrow. 
Ilia  severest  trial,  had  come  in  the  shape  of  what  a  mis- 
judging world  might  regard  as  a.  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  so  deep  a  dejection  fell  on  him,  as  serionaly  to 
endanger  his  health.  His  patron  here  manifested  the  really 
kindly  spirit  by  which  he  had  been  actuated  \  he  entered  into 
tbe  feelings  of  the  child,  and  removed  him  from  the  lordly 
mansion  to  the  abode  of  a  country  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood.  who  was  passionately  fond  of  children,  and  had 
none  of  his  own.  Under  the  truly  paternal  care  of  this 
■•zcelleut  man,  Fichte  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life,  und  to  its  lat«-st  day  looked  back  to  them  with  ten- 
demesa  and  gratitude.  The  affectionate  care  of  this  amiablu 
conpli',  who  shared  with  him  every  little  domestic  pleasure, 
and  treateti  him  in  every  respect  as  if  he  had  been  indeed 
their  son,  was  always  remembered  by  him  with  the  liveliest 
aoitsibility,  and  certainly  exercised  a  most  favourable  intluence 
on  his  character. 

In  this  family,  Fichte  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
laugruages  of  antiquit)',  in  which  however  he  was  left  much 
to  his  own  efTorta,  seldom  receiving  what  might  be  called  a 
regnlar  lesson.  This  plan,  though  it  undoubtedly  invigorated 
and  sharpened  his  faculties,  left  him  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  grammar,  and  retarded,  in  some  measure,  his  subseqnent 
pn>gre«s  at  Schulpforto.  His  kind  preceptor  soon  perceived 
the  ineBicieney  of  his  own  attainiiients  for  advancing  tlie 
pnkgre«8  of  so  promising  a  pupil,  and  urged  his  patron  to 

■  lain  for  Fichte  what  appeared  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 

_-li  Dchool.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  first  to  Meissen,  and 
;!■  rwarda  to  the  seminary  at  Schulpforta. 

lliere  the  system  of  fugging  existed  in  full  force,  and  with 
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its  usual  conaequeucefl,  tyranny  on  the  one  aide,  dissti 
and  cunning  on  the  other.  Even  Fichte,  whose  uatiTe 
strength  of  cliatucter  in  some  measure  guarded  him  from  «ril 
influences  that  might  have  been  fatal  to  a  mind  of  a  Mitr 
order,  confesses  that  his  life  at  Sehulpfortn.  was  aajthitif  W 
favourable  to  his  inte^ty.  Ke  found  himself  gniatlBj 
reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  ruling  his  conduct  hj  tb« 
opinion  of  the  little  community  around  him,  and  compelled 
to  practise  occasionally  the  same  artificea  as  othen.  if  be 
would  not  with  all  his  talents  and  industry  be  alnura  left 
behind. 

Into  this  microcosm  of  contending  forces  the  boy  of  Uiir- 
teen,  nurtured  amidst  lonely  hills  and  silent  foreab^  twni 
found  himself  thrown.  The  monastic  gloom  of  the  bntldui^ 
contrasted  at  first  most  painfully  with  the  joyous  &(«dnin  af 
fields  and  woods,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wander  at 
will ;  but  still  more  painfully,  the  solitude  of  the  morsl  desert- 
Shy  and  shrinking  within  himself,  the  tesirs  which  fbmisM 
only  subjects  of  mockery  to  his  companions  were  forced  lad. 
or  tauyht  tfj  flow  only  in  secret.  Here  however  he  lear 
the  useful  lesson  of  self-reliance,  bo  well  though  so  bitv.- 
taught  by  want  of  sympathy  in  those  ai-ound  us  ;  and  I'r  ; 
this  time  to  the  close  of  his  life  it  was  never  foi^tten.  It 
was  natural  that  the  idea  of  escape  should  occur  to  ■  iwv 
thus  circumstanced,  but  the  dread  of  being  retaken  »nJ 
brought  back  iu  disgrace  to  Sehulpforta  occasioned  liMita- 
tion.  Whilst  brooding  over  this  project,  it  happened  tki! 
he  met  with  a  cojiy  of  Robinson  Criwoc,  and  his  enthosissiB, 
the  enthusiasm  of  thirteen,  was  kindled  into  a  blaxe.  TW 
desert  should  be  his  dwelling-place !  On  some  far-off  iaioA 
of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  reach  of  men  and  the  student!  (/ 
Sehulpforta,  he  would  pass  golden  days  of  freedom  iti  j 
happiness.  It  was  a  common  boyish  notion,  but  the  roaimV  ' 
in  which  it  was  carried  into  execution  shows  traces  ivf  tlw 
character  of  the  individual.  Nothing  could  have  been  easiff 
than  for  him  to  have  taken  his  departure  unperceived  on  mW 
of  the  days  when  the  scholars  were  allowed  to  go  to  tk 
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playgTOQiid ;  bat  he  scorned  to  steal  away  in  secret ;  he  woqM 
have  this  step  appear  as  the  result  of  necessity  and  deliberate 
dctemiinatioQ.  He  therefore  made  a  formal  declaration  to 
bis  superior,  a  lad  who  had  made  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use 
of  the  brief  authority  entrusted  him,  that  he  would  no  longer 
endure  the  treatment  he  received,  but  would  leave  the  place 
at  the  first  opportunity.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  announce- 
inent  was  received  with  sneers  and  laughter;  and  Fichte  now 
f  eonaidered  himself  in  all  honour  free  to  fulfil  his  resolution. 
I  easy  to  find  an  opportunity,  and  accordingly,  having 
Jcen  the  precaution  to  study  his  proposed  route  on  the  map, 
B  set  off,  and  trudged  on  stoutly  on  the  road  to  Naumburg. 

I  he  walked,  however,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  sajnng  of 

I  beloved  old  pastor,  tliat  one  should  never  begin  an  im- 
mt  undertaking  without  a  prayer  for  Divine  assistance ; 
b  turned  therefore,  and  kneeling  down  on  a  green  hillock  by 

•  roadside,  implored,  in  the  innocent  sincerity  of  hie  heart, 
tho  bk'ssing  of  Heaven  on  his  wauderiuga.  As  he  prayed  it 
occurred  to  the  new  Robinson  that  his  disappearance  must 
occasion  grief  to  his  parents,  and  his  joy  in  his  wild  scheme 
■woe  gone  in  a  moment.  '  Never,  jwrhaps,  to  see  his  parents 
again  1  *  This  terrible  thonght  suddenly  presented  itself 
■with  such  force  that  he  resolved  to  retrace  hia  steps,  and 
meet  all  the  punishment*  that  might  be  in  store  fur  him, 
'  that  he  might  look  once  more  on  tho  face  of  his  mother.' 

On  his  return,  he  met  those  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him !  for  its  sixiu  as  he  had  been  missed,  the  '  Obergesi'Il ' 
litul  given  information  of  what  Lad  passed  between  tlicm. 
When  carried  before  the  Bector,  Fichte  immediati>ly  con- 
fewted  that  he  had  intended  to  escape,  and  at  the  same  timu 
related  tho  whole  story  with  such  straightforward  simplicity 
and  ojieiitiess,  that  thd  Rector  became  interested,  and  nut 
only  remitted  his  punishment,  but  chose  for  him,  among  th<.! 
older  lads,  another  muster,  who  treat<^  him  with  the  greatest 
kitidiieas,  and  to  whom  he  became  warmly  attiiched. 

Fichte  had  become  a  C'tntliitatu^  Theologia;  but  his  patrou 
died,  and  witli  him  died  all  holies  of  biding  a  clcTgymau.     II  is 
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prospects  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  but  ho  t 
froin  anxiety  by  being  offered  the  sitnation  of  priv-ikU>  totoi 
in  a  family  in  Switzerland.  He  soon  afk-rwards  made  te- 
quaintauce  with  Lavater  and  some  other  literary  men.  He 
also  formed  an  attachment,  which  was  to  last  him  thmo^li 
life,  with  a  niece  of  S3opstock. 

Fichte's  tutorship  was  remarkable.  The  parents  of  his  papQs. 
although  neither  perfectly  comprehending  his  pluu,  not 
approving  of  that  part  which  they  did  comprehend,  were 
nevertheless  such  admirers  of  his  moral  clmracter — they  stood 
in  such  respectful  awe  of  him — that  they  were  inda«<d  to 
submit  their  own  couduct  with  respect  to  their  children  to 
his  judgment.  We  presume  that  all  well-meanin}f  tubn 
occasionally  make  suggestions  to  parents  respecting  oertaia 
points  in  their  conduct  towards  the  children  ;  but  F^chto*i 
plan  is,  we  fancy,  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mA 
relations.  He  kept  a  journal,  which  he  hud  before  tben 
every  week,  and  in  which  he  had  noted  the  &alts  of  coodvci 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  This  lets  as  into  the  Kfnt 
of  Fichto's  firm  and  truthful  chaniotor.  its  i.uich  :is  M-ivt!,:-i.- 
we  know  about  him.  It  was  from  such  a  soil  that  we  niii:hi 
expect  to  find  growing  the  moral  doctrines  which  afterwards 
made  his  name  illustrious.  But  this  domestic  censorship 
could  not  last  long;  it  lasted  for  two  years;  and  that  it 
sliould  have  lasted  so  long  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  stiv>iu: 
evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  his  character  was  held.  Bnt 
it  was  irksome,  insupportable,  and  ended  at  length  in  nnitn») 
dissatisfaction.  He  was  forced  t«  seek  some  other  mode  of 
subsistence.  He  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  gave  priTS!* 
lessons  in  Greek  and  Philosophy,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Kant.  This  was  an  important  event  to  him- 
Hear  in  what  terms  he  speaks  of  it : — 

'  I  have  been  living,  for  the  last  foiir  or  five  months  in 
Leipzig,  the  happiest  life  I  can  remember.  I  came  hen'  with 
my  head  full  of  grand  projects,  which  nil  burst  one  uft*^ 
another,  like  so  many  soap-bubbles,  without  leaving  me  ?<> 
much  aa  the  froth.    At  first  tliis  troubh'd  me  a  litth'.  and.  Lalf 
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in  despnir,  I  took  a  step  which  I  ought  to  have  taken  long 
before.  Since  I  coold  not  alter  what  was  ivithout  me,  I 
resolved  to  try  and  alter  what  was  within.  I  threw  myself 
into  Philosophy — the  Kantian,  videlicet — and  here  I  found 
the  true  antidote  for  all  my  evils,'  and  joy  enough  into  the 
bargain.  The  influence  which  this  philosophy,  particularly 
tiie  ethical  part  of  it  (which  however  is  unintelligible  without 
m,  previooB  study  of  the  Kritik  dor  reinen  Vemunft),  has  had 
upon  my  whole  system  of  thought,  the  revolution  which  it  has 
effected  in  my  mind,  is  not  to  be  described.  To  yon  especially 
I  owe  the  dechvration,  that  I  now  believe,  with  all  my  heart, 
in  free  will,  and  that  I  see  that  luder  this  supposition  alone 
can  (Inty,  virtue,  and  morality  have  any  existence.  BVom  the 
opposite  proposition,  of  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions, 
most  flow  the  moat  injurious  consequences  to  society  ;  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  corrupt  morals  of 
the  higher  classes  which  we  hear  so  much  of.  Should  any 
one  adopting  it  remain  virtuous,  we  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  Iiis  purity  elsewhere  than  in  the  innocuousness  of  the 
.  doctrine.  With  many  it  is  their  want  of  logical  consequence 
fin  their  actions. 

I  am  fitrthermore  well  convinced,  that  this  life  is  not  the 
d  of  enjoyment,  but  of  labour  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy 
■  gTaiit4.-d  to  OS  but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion ; 
At  the  management  of  our  own  fate  is  by  no  moans  required 
IS,  but  only  self-culture.  I  trouble  myself  therefore  not 
I  all  concerning  the  things  that  are  without ;  I  endeavour 
t  to  appear,  but  to  he.  And  to  this  perhaps  I  owe  the  deep 
nqaillity  I  enjoy ;  external  position  however  is  well  enough 
titctl  to  such  a  frame  of  mind.  I  am  no  man's  master,  and 
Ill's  slave.  As  to  prospects,  I  have  none  at  all,  for  the 
utitntion  of  the  church  here  does  not  suit  me,  nor,  to  say 
t  truth,  that  of  the  people  either.  As  long  as  I  can  main- 
min  my  present  uidependence  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  t  have 
been  for  aomo  time  working  at  an  explanatory  ahridguiunt  of 
Kritik  dir  VrthHUkraft  (Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Faculty  of 

fudgment),  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  bel 
VOU  II.  K   K 
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tho  public  in  a  very  imamture  state,  to  prevent  1 

stalled  by  a  hundred  vamped-up  publications.     Sboold  the 

child  ever  make  its  appearance,  I  will  send  it  to  joa.'* 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  admiration  of  K&nt,  that,  aAvr 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  himself,  he  ir»)t  to 
Kijiugsberg.  Instead  of  a  letter  of  introdnction,  Fichtc  pns 
sented  Eant  with  a  work,  written  in  eight  days,  aud  wkidi 
bore  the  title  of  A  Oriliqne  of  ei'erif  posribU  lievelaliiM.  Eoat 
at  once  recognized  hia  peer,  and  received  him  wannlr.  Bat 
Kant  himself,  though  celebrated,  was  neither  rich  not 
inflaential.  Fiehte's  affaira  were  desperate.  We  havf  hid 
own  confession  in  the  fragments  of  a  journal  which  he  kt>|>t 
at  the  time  t — 

*  2Sth  Atit)iist. — 1  yesterday  began  to  rwrise  my  Criiiqut. 
In  the  course  of  my  meditation  some  new  and  excellent  iiJau 
were  excogitated,  which  convinced  me  that  my  work  wm 
superficial.     I  endeavoured  to  carry  out  my  investigstioa  to- 
day ;  but  my  imagination  led  me  so  lax  away,  that  I  ooold  do 
nothing.     I  have  reckoned  my  finances,  and  6nd  that  I  kn> 
jnst  onon(,'b  to  subsist  on  for  a  fortiii^^'lif .     H  is  tru<.'  ihl-  i* 
jiot  tho  first  time  in  my  lile  that  I  have  found  myself  in  solIi 
an  enibarrassmeut,  but  I   was   then  in   my  own   couiitrr: 
besides,  in  growing  older,  one's  sense  of  honour  becomes 
more  delicate,  and  distress  is  more  and  more  of  a  hardship-  • 
.  .  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  resolution,     I  certaiulT 
shall  not  speak  on  the  subject  to  M.   Borowsky,  to  vhi-m 
Kant  has  given  me  an  introduction.     If  I  speak  to  any  OBf. 
it  shall  be  to  Kant  himself. 

'let  Sept. —  I  have  made  a  resolution  which  I  must  I'om- 
muiiicate  to  Kant.  A  situation  as  tutor,  however  reluctaiitij 
I  might  accept  it,  does  not  even  offer  itself ;  while,  on  tie 
other  hand,  the  incertitude  in  which  I  am  placed  does  noi 
allow  me  to  work.  I  must  return  home.  I  can  perhaps 
borrow  fniui  Kant  the  small  sum  necessary  for  uiy  joumcj- 
I  wont  to  him  to-day  for  that  pur^xise,  but  my  courage  tiilfd 
nic ;  I  resolved  to  write  to  him. 

"  It  WiiH  ii.'Vi  r  jiriiiU  J  ;  |.rubiiblj-  bit-ausi',  ns  ho  Iirrr  autiii]^i[.-5,  hc>  wu  Si" 
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'  2nd  8epU — ^I  finifllied  xaj  letter  to  Kant,  and  sent  it. 

^  3ni  8epU — ^Beceiyed  an  inTitation  to  dinner  finom  Kant. 
He  received  me  with  his  nsnal  oordialitj ;  but  informed  me 
that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  his  power  to  accede  to  m j  re- 
quest for  another  fortnight.     Soch  amiable  frankness ! 

'  I  have  done  nothing  lately ;  but  I  shall  set  m  jself  to  work, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

'  &ih  Sept. — Dined  with  Eant,  who  proposed  that  I  should 
sell  the  MS.  of  m j  Oritiqne  to  Hartong  the  bookseller.  ^^  It 
is  admirably  written,"  said  he,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  rewrite  it.     Is  that  true  ?    It  is  Kant  who  says  so. 

^\2th  Sept. — I  wanted  to  work  to-day;  but  could  do 
nothing.  How  will  this  end  9  What  will  become  of  me  a 
week  hence  ?    Then  all  my  money  will  be  gone.* 

These  extracts  will  not  be  read  without  emotion.  They 
paint  a  curious  picture  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher :  a  life 
which  was  little  more  than  a  perpetual  and  energetic  combat. 

The  Oritique  was  published  anonymously,  and  gained  im- 
mense applause ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  generally 
mistaken  for  the  production  of  Kant  himself.  The  celebrity 
acquired  when  the  authorship  was  disclosed,  was  the  means 
of  procuring  Fichte  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Jena,  the  offer 
of  which  was  made  him  towards  the  end  of  1793. 

Jena  was  then  the  leading  University  of  Germany;  and 
Fichte  might  flatter  himself  that  at  length  he  had  a  settled 
position,  in  which  he  might  calmly  develope  his  scientific  views. 
Bat  his  was  a  Fighter's  destiny.  Even  here,  at  Jena,  he  found 
TiiffiflAlf  soon  opposing  and  opposed.  His  endeavours  to  instil 
a  higher  moral  feeling  into  the  students — his  anxiety  for  their 
better  culture— only  brought  on  him  the  accusation  of  en- 
deavoturing  to  undermine  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
country ;  and  his  speculative  views  brought  on  him  the  charge 
of  atheism. 

Atheism  is  a  grave  charge,  and  yet  how  lightly  made ! 
The  history  of  opinion  abounds  in  instances  of  this  levity  ; 
jet  scarcely  ever  was  a  charge  more  groimdless  in  appearance 
than  that  against  Fichte,  whose  system  was  atheistic  only  in 
superficial  appearance.    Nevertheless  the  cry  was  raised,  and 
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he  had  to  battle  against  it.  It  is  understood  that  fl 
ment  wowld  have  been  willing  to  overlook  the  pablicatioo  uf 
the  work  which  raised  this  cry,  if  Fichte  had  made  aaj  toW 
of  explanatory  modification  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  bn- 
dered  his  resignation,  and  soon  afterwards  found  an  a«jlna 
in  Fniasia,  where  he  occupied  the  Chair  at  Ertaogca,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  Prom  his  career  at  Berlin  we  will  telect 
one  incident  typical  of  his  character. 

The  Students  are  assembled  in  crowds  to  hear  their  &- 
vourite  professor,  who  is  to  lecture  that  day  upon  du^, — on 
that  duty  whose  ideal  grandeur  his  impassioned  eloqiwnoe 
hiie  revealed  to  them.  Pichte  arrives,  calm  and  modest.  B« 
lectures  with  his  usual  dignified  calmness,  rising  into  6eiy 
bursts  of  eloquence,  hut  governed  by  the  same  marreUow 
rigour  of  logic  as  before.  He  leads  tliem  to  the  present  ctate 
of  affairs.  On  this  topic  he  grows  still  more  animated ;  tte 
rolling  of  drums  without  frefinently  drowning  his  voice,  and 
giving  him  fresh  spirit.  He  points  to  the  bleeding  wound* 
of  his  country ;  he  worms  with  hatred  against  oppressors ;  and 
eiifui-offi  it  iis  the  duty  uf  ovory  one  to  k-iul  his  ^Iii-l?  uriu  ;-■ 
save  his  country. 

'  This  course  of  lectures,'  ho  oxclaims,  '  will  be  suspemied 
till  tlie  end  of  the  campaigu.  We  will  resume  them  in  a  frw 
country,  or  die  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her  freedom,'  L>u.i 
shouts  respondent  ring  through  the  hall ;  clapping  of  barii; 
and  stamping  of  feet  make  answer  ti>  the  rolling  drums  with- 
out; every  German  heart  there  present  is  moved,  as  at  tbi' 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  Fichte  descends  ;  passes  through  the 
crowd  ;  and  places  himself  in  the  ranks  of  a  corjM  of  volun- 
teers then  departing  for  the  army.  It  is  the  commenceun'iil 
of  the  memorable  campaign  of  181-'(. 

In  another  j'ear  he  was  no  more ;  he  fell,  not  by  a  Freiuh 
bullet,  but  by  the  fi'ver  caught  wliile  tending  his  loved  wiff, 
who  herself  bad  fallen  a  victim  to  her  att*'ndance  on  unkucnn 
snfterers.  On  the  28th  of  January,  ltil-1,  aged  fifly-two, 
this  noble  Fichte  expired. 

Tliere  are  few  characters  which  inspire   more  admiratiiii 
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than  that  of  Hchte ;  we  must  all  admire  '  that  cold,  colossal, 
adamantine  spirit  standing  erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major 
among  the  degenerate  men ;  fit  to  hare  been  the  teacher  of 
the  Stoa,  and  to  hare  discoursed  of  beaut  j  and  rirtue  in  the 
groves  of  Academe  !  So  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm, 
80  loAy,  massive,  and  immovable  has  not  mingled  in  philo- 
sophical discussion  since  the  time  of  Luther.  For  the  man 
rises  before  us  amid  contradiction  and  debate  like  a  granite 
mountain  amid  clouds  and  winds.  Ridicule  of  the  best  that 
could  be  commanded  has  been  already  tried  against  him ;  but 
it  could  not  avaiL  What  was  the  wit  of  a  thousand  wits  to 
him  ?  The  cry  of  a  thousand  choughs  assaulting  that  old 
cliff  of  granite ;  seen  from  the  summit,  these,  as  they  winged 
the  midway  air,  showed  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  and  their 
cry  was  seldom  even  audible.  Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true 
or  fidse ;  but  his  character  as  a  thinker  can  be  slightly  valued 
only  by  those  who  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man  approved  by 
action  and  suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  ranks 
with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages 
than  ours.'  * 

§  n.  Fichte's  Historical  Position. 

Kant's  Oritieismj  although  really  leaving  Scepticism  in 
possession  of  the  field,  was  nevertheless  believed  to  have  in- 
dicated a  new  domain,  in  which  a  refuge  might  be  found. 
The  thought  soon  suggested  itself  that  on  this  domain  an 
indestructible  temple  might  be  erected.  Kant  had  driven 
the  piles  deep  down  into  the  earth — a  secure  foundation  was 
made ;  but  Kant  had  declined  building. 

Jacobi,  for  one,  saw  in  the  principles  of  *  criticism '  a  path 
on  which  he  could  travel.  He  maintained,  that  just  as  Sense 
was,  according  to  Kant,  a  faculty  whereby  we  perceived 
material  things,  so  also  was  Reason  a  sense,  a  faculty, 
whereby  we  perceive  the  supersensual. 

It  was  indeed  soon  evident  that  men  woidd  not  content 
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tbeniaelveB  with  the  mere  negation  to  which  Kant  had  i«daeed 
our  knowledge  of  things  per  ee.  It  was  the  positJTe  part  of 
his  ajBtem  they  accepted  and  endeavoared  to  extend.  Thii 
attempt  forms  the  matter  of  all  the  subseqnent  histci7  ttf 
German  Philosophy  till  Hegel.  We  will  briefly  state  Oc 
niitore  of  the  discussions  which  the  result  of  Kant*B  tystna 
had  rendered  imperative. 

Kant  had  poetulated  the  existence  of  an  ot^eet  sa  tlui  a»* 
cesaary  correlate  to  a  subject.  Knowledge  was  both  ofajeetin 
and  subjective ;  but  inasmuch  ae  it  was  thus  iusepanbly  twi>* 
fold,  it  could  never  i)enetrate  the  essence  of  thin^r^— it  oooM 
never  know  the  object — it  could  only  know  phenomena- 
Hence  the  problem  was  : — 

W/iat  is  tkt  relation  of  objfrA  and  mihjeft  ? 
To  solve  this,  it  was  necessary  to  penetrate  the  easence  of 
things,  to  apprehend  noumena.  All  the  efforts  of  men  wi'n- 
therefore  to  be  directed  towards  this  absolute  science.  Tbe 
groand  of  all  certitude  being  in  the  a  priori  ideas,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  construct  d  priori  the  whole  system  of  fatiDian 
knowledge. 

The  Ego  was  the  necessary  basis  of  tbe  new  edifice.  O-n- 
sciouBnesa,  as  alone  certaiji,  was  proclaimed  the  ground  ujHin 
which  absolute  science  must  rest. 

Fichte'a  position  is  here  clearly  marked  out.  His  s-l-' 
object  waa  to  construct  a  science  out  of  consciousness,  anJ 
thereon  to  found  a  system  of  morals. 

Let  us  at  tbe  outset  request  tbe  reader  to  give  no  Ltt'-I 
to  any  of  tbe  witticisms  wliicb  he  may  hear,  or  which  mat 
suggest  themselves  to  bim  on  a  hasty  considorati<iii  "f 
Fiehte's  opinions.  That  the  opinions  are  not  those  of  onli- 
nary  thinkers,  we  admit ;  thut  they  are  repugnant  1i*  :ill 
'common  sense,' we  must  also  admit;  that  they  are  fal?.-, 
we  believe:  but  we  also  believe  them  to  have  boon  htbi'ri'ii' 
products  of  an  earnest  mind,  the  consequences  of  adniitii'-l 
preniisaes,  drawn  with  singular  audacity  and  subtlety,  ami  ii' 
mere  caimces  of  ingonioua  speculation — no  paiadoses  y{  an 
acute  but  trifling  mind. 
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It  was  nitbin  liim  tliat  he  found  a  lamp  to  liglit  liim  on  Liu 
putli.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  lii^  soul,  beneath  all  under- 
standing, superior  to  all  logical  knowledge,  there  lay  a  faculty 
by  which  truth,  absolute  truth,  might  be  known. 

'I  have  found  the  organ,'  he  says  in  his  Bestimmutty  den 
ilfn«chen,  '  by  which  to  apprehend  all  reality.  It  is  not  the 
tuiderstanding ;  for  all  knowledge  supposes  some  higher 
knowledge  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  this  ascent  there  is  no 
end.  It  is  Faith,  voluntarily  reposing  on  riews  naturally 
presenting  themselTes  to  us,  becaute  through  these  views 
alone  we  can  faliil  our  destiny,  which  sees  our  knowledge, 
and  pronounces  that '  it  is  good,'  and  raises  it  to  certainty 
and  conviction.  It  is  no  knowledge,  but  a  resolutioii  of  the 
will  to  admit  this  knowledge.  This  is  no  mere  verbal  dis- 
tinction, but  a  true  and  deep  one,  pregnant  with  the  most 
ini[>ortant  consequences.  Let  me  for  ever  hold  fast  by  it. 
All  my  conviction  is  but  faith,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  will 
and  not  from  the  nnderatanding ;  from  the  will  also,  and  not 
from  the  understanding,  must  all  the  true  culture  proceed. 
Let  tlic  first  only  be  firmly  directed  towards  the  Good,  the 
Intter  will  of  itself  apprehend  the  True.  Should  the  latter 
be  exercised  and  developed  while  the  former  remains  neg- 
lected, nothing  can  come  of  it  but  a  facility  in  vain  and 
endless  sophistical  subtleties  refining  away  into  the  abso- 
lutely void  inane.  I  know  that  every  seeming  trutli,  bom 
of  thought  alone,  and  not  ultimately  resting  on  lUith,  is  false 
and  spurious  ;  for  knowledge,  purely  and  simply  such,  when 
carried  to  its  utmost  consequences,  leads  to  the  conriction 
timt  we  can  know  nothing  1  Such  knowledge  never  finds  any- 
thing in  the  conclusions,  which  it  has  not  previously  placed 
in  Uie  premisses  by  faith ;  and  even  then  its  conclnsions  are 
olwaj-s  correct.  .  .  .  Every  human  creature  bom  into 
world  luis  unconsciously  seized  on  the  reality  which  exists 
for  htm  alone  through  this  intuitive  faith.  If  in  mere  know- 
ledge— in  mere  perception  and  reflection — we  can  discover 
no  ground  for  regarding  otir  mental  presentations  as  more 
mere  pictures,  why  do  we  all  nevertheless  regard  them 


as  more,  and  imagiue  for  theui  a  bas: 
(tent  of  all  modifications  i*  If  we  i 
and  the  instinct  to  go  beyond  this 
why  do  so  few  of  us  follow  this  it 
capacity  ? — nay,  why  do  we  even  res; 
ness  when  we  ai-e  urged  towards  tliif 
imprisoned  in  these  natural  boiuidai 
our  reason ;  for  there  are  none  whic 
our  deep  interest  in  reality  that  doe 
we  are  to  produce — in  the  common  a 
are  to  enjoy.  From  this  interest  cai 
himself,  and  just  as  little  from  the 
upon  bim  aimultaueously  with  hia 
bom  in  faith,  imd  he  who  is  blind  fol 
tible  attraction.  He  who  sees  follov 
because  he  will  believe.'  * 

Here  the  limit,  set  by  Kant,  is  ove 
realities  is  affirmed.  But  it  is  not  e 
knowledge ;  we  must  prove  it.  To  ] 
of  PhUosupliy. 

Ficht«,  who  thought  himself  a  tme 
very  distinctly  and  publicly  repudi: 
the  materials  for  a  science  had  be* 
nothing  more  was  needed  than  a  sya 
these  materials :  and  this  task  he  u 
Doctrine  of  Science  (Wi^aefisclia/ttii 
deavoured  to  construct  «  pHori  all  kn 

5  m.  Basts  op  Fichte 

We  are  supposed  to  perceive  exton 
idetLS  wliicb  these  objects  excite  in  U6 
is  not  warranted  by  the  facta  of  const 
fundamental  fact  ?  It  is  that  I  bavi 
idea.  This,  and  this  only,  ia  primi 
leave  this  fact  in  quest  of  an  eipla 

•  Ik,rinatio„  of  Mao.  trttCBlui,,!  hy  Mr,,  Pkuc 
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mit  eitlier  that  this  idea  is  spontaneously  evolved  by  me ; 

else  some  rwt-me — something  different  from  myself  has 

.     Idealism  or  Dualism  P 

I  Kant,  tmmlling  to  embrace  idealism,  and  unable  to  cou- 

leive  hon  the  Ego  spontaneously  evolved  within  itself  ideas 

r  that  which  it  regarded  as  different  fi^m  itself,  postulated 

f  a  Non-Ego,  but  declared  that  we  knew  no- 

5  of  it.     In  this  he  followed  Locke,  and  the  majority  of 

philosophers. 

Truly,  said  FicLte,  we  know  nothiag  of  it ;  we  can  only 
know  that  which  passes  within  ourselves.  Only  so  much  as 
we  are  etmacious  of,  can  we  know ;  but  in  consciousness  there 
is  no  object  given,  there  is  only  an  idea  given.  Are  we  forced 
by  the  very  laws  of  our  reason  to  siippose  that  there  is  Non- 
Ego  existing? — are  we  forced  to  assume  that  these  ideas  are 
images  of  something  out  of  us  and  independent  of  us?  To 
what  does  this  dilemma  bring  us  9  Simply  to  this  :  that  the 
very  assumption,  here  called  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
mental  constitution — this  Non-Ego,  which  must  be  postu- 
lated, is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  postulate  of  our  reason ;  is 
therefore  a  proiluct  of  the  Ego.  It  is  the  Ego  which  thus 
cr^alea  the  neefsaiti/  for  a  Non-Ego  ;  it  is  the  Ego  which  thus, 
atuwering  to  thn  ntteaeitt/,  creattM  the  Non-Ei/o  wanted.  Ideas, 
and  nothing  but  ideas,  are  given  in  the  primary  fact  of  con- 
sctotwnoss.  These  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego; 
and  not,  as  ia  so  commonly  asserted,  the  products  of  the 
pauvoity  of  the  Ego.  The  soul  is  no  passive  mirror  reflecting 
images.  It  is  an  active  principle  creating  them.  The  soul 
is  no  lifeless  rereptivity.  Were  it  not  brimming  over  with 
life  and  activity,  perception  would  be  impossible.  One  stone 
does  not  perceive  another.  A  mould  does  not  perceive  the 
liquid  that  is  poured  into  it. 

Conacionsneea  is  in  its  very  essence  an  activity.     Well  then, 
s  activity  it  produces  images,  and  if  by  the  laws  of  it« 
•  it  ia  forced  to  assume  that  these  images  have  some 
ituio,  wh&t  is  this  aesuniptiun  but  <tnothfr  form  of  the 
rity  ?     If  the  Ego  is  conscious  of  it^  changes ;  and 


yet  is  forced  to  attribute  tbose  changes  {^so^^trxTenuu  ~ 
causo,  what  is  thia  verj  act  of  asBuming  an  external  cmuw 
but  the  pure  act  of  the  Ego? — another  chojige  in  the  con- 
scionsueBS  ? 

You  admit  that  we  cannot  know  Substance ;  all  oar  know- 
ledge 18  limited  to  accidents — to  phenomena.     But,  you  lay, 
you  are  forced  to  asBnme  a  Snbatance  as  the  basis  of  theae 
accidenta — a   noumenon    as   that  whereby   phenomena  «ro 
possible  ;  and  yet  you  cannot  foiow  this  noumenon.     Ri'hie 
answers:  If  yon  cannot  inow  it,  your  assumption,  as  tlwt 
mere  product  of  your  reason,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
■mother  form  of  the  activity  of  tJie  Ego.     It  is  jfon  wbo  ■•■ 
Bume  ;  and  you  assume  whai  you  call  Substance.     SabatuiM 
is  uothuig  but  the  tynihem*  of  acculenU.     And  it  is  a  mental 
synthesis. 
I      Thus  Fichte  founded  Idealism  npon  the  basis  of  conscion*- 
I  ness,  which  was  the  admitted  basis  of  all  certitude ;  and  be 
not  only  founded  Idealism,  but  reduced  the  Ego  to  an  actin^i 
I   and  all  knowledge  to  an  aet. 

Tlie  activity  of  the  E^o  is  of  course  an  assumption,  but  it 
is  the  only  assiunption  necessary  for  the  con  struct  ion  of  4 
science.  That  once  admitted,  the  existence  of  the  Non-Esn. 
as  a  product  of  the  Ego,  follows  as  a  necessary  consequenoe- 
Every  one  will  admit  that  A= A;  orthatAisA.  Thi.^  is 
an  asiom  which  is  known  intuitiyely,  and  has  no  neeil  of 
proof.  It  is  the  proposition  of  absolute  identity  [S'tlz  'h-r 
Identitiit).  It  is  absolutely  true.  In  mlmitting  this  to  W 
absolutely  true,  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  a  faculty  of  knowin; 
absolute  truth. 

But  in  saying  A  equals  A,  we  do  not  affirm  the  v^wtnif  of 
A ;  we  only  affirm  tliat  if  A  exist,  then  it  inxjst  equal  A. 
And  the  axiom  teaches  us  not  that  A  exists ;  but  therf  i*  a 
necessary  relation  between  a  certain  if  mid  thiti ;  and  thi' 
necessary  relation  we  will  call  x.  But  this  relation,  this  i. 
is  only  in  the  Ego,  comes  only/rom  the  Ego.  It  is  the  EiT' 
that  judges  in  the  preceding  axiom  that  A=A;  audit  jud^-? 
by  means  of  x. 


-^ 
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To  reduce  this  to  langnage  a  little  less  eoholaetic,  we  may 
Btty  that,  in  every  judgment  which  the  mind  makes,  the  ac-t 
of  judging  is  an  act  of  the  Ego. 

Btit  as  the  x  is  wholly  in  the  Ego,  so  therefore  is  A  in  the 
Xgo,  and  is  posit«d  by  the  Ego.  And  by  this  we  sec  that 
there  is  BoiMthing  in  the  Ego  which  is  for  ever  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  is  the  x.  Henoe  the  formula,  *  I  am  I :  Ego 
«Ego.' 

We  come  here  to  the  Cogito,  »rgo  evm,  of  Deacartes,  as  the  ] 
basis  of  all  certitude.  The  Ego  posits  itself,  and  i»  by  means 
of  this  very  self-positing.  When  I  say  '  I  am,'  I  affirm,  in 
consciousness,  my  existence ;  and  this  affirmation  of  my  con- 
scioiuuess  is  the  condition  of  my  existence.  The  Ego  is 
therefore  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  activity  and  the 
product  of  activity ;  precisely  as  thought  is  both  the  tliinking 
activity,  and  the  product  thought. 

We  will,  for  the  present,  spare  the  reader  any  fiirther 
infliction  of  such  logical  abstractions.  He  will  catch  in  the 
foregoing  a  glimpse  of  Fichte's  method,  ajid  be  in  some  way 
able  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  basis  on  which  Idealisni 
teposea. 

The  great  point  Fiehte  has  endeavoured  to  establish  is  the 
identity  of  being  and  thought — of  existence  and  conscious- 
nees— of  object  and  subject.  And  he  establishes  this  by 
means  of  the  Ego  considered  as  essentially  an  activity. 

Hence  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  practical  part  of  his 
philosophy  that  the  true  destination  of  man  is  not  thought, 
bat  action,  which  is  thought  realized.  *  I  am  free,'  he  says. 
That  ia  the  revelation  of  consciousness.  '  I  am  free ;  and  it 
is  not  merely  my  action,  but  the  free  determination  of  my 
will  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  that  decides  all  my 
worth.  Morv  brightly  does  the  everlasting  world  now  rise 
before  mo  ;  and  the  ftiudamentol  hiws  of  ite  order  are  more 
duarly rvvcaled  to  my  mental  sight.  My  "i"  ihrnr., lying hi'l 
in  tlic  obscure  depths  of  my  soul,  is  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  oonsequcBces  stretching  through  the  invisiblL'  realms  of 
■pint,  as  in  this  terrestrial  world  the  action  itself,  a  certain 
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movement  commuaicated  to  matter,  is  the  first  1 
material  chain  of  cause  aud  effect,  encircling  the  ' 
system.  The  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  Uving  principle 
of  the  world  of  spirit,  as  motion  is  of  the  world  of  eeiur.  I 
stand  between  two  worlds,  the  one  visible,  in  which  the  ■« 
aloue  avails,  and  the  intention  matters  not  at  all ;  the  othff 
invisible  and  incomprehensible,  acted  on  only  by  the  irifl. 
In  both  these  worlds  I  am  an  effective  force.  The  Diviae 
life,  ae  alone  the  finite  mind  can  couceive  it,  is  self-forming, 
self-representing  will,  clothed,  to  the  mortttl  eye,  with  molti- 
tndinons  sensuous  forms,  Sowing  through  me  and  thn>u^ 
the  whole  immeasurable  universe,  here  streaming  thronpli 
my  veins  and  muscles, — there,  pouring  its  abnndanix'  iitto 
the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grass.  Tlie  dead,  heavy  man  of 
inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  np  nature,  haa  disappMuvd, 
and,  in  ita  stead,  there  rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood 
of  life  and  power,  from  its  Infinite  Source. 

'  The  Eternal  Will  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  he  ia  the 
Crt^ator  of  the  finite  reason.  Those  who  will  insist  that  tlw 
world  must  have  been  created  out  of  a  mass  of  inert  mattiT, 
which  must  always  remain  inert  and  lifidcss,  like  a  res>el 
made  by  human  hands,  know  neither  the  world  nor  Hiiu. 
The  Infinite  Reason  alone  exists  in  himself — the  finite  in 
him  ;  in  our  minds  alone  has  he  created  a  world,  or  ut  lea^t 
that  by  and  through  which  it  becomes  unfolde<l  to  us.  In  hiJ 
light  we  behold  the  light,  and  all  that  it  reveals.  Great- 
living  Will !  whom  no  words  can  name,  and  no  concepti,.!) 
embrace !  well  may  I  lift  up  my  thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  ran 
think  only  in  thee.  In  thee,  the  Incomprehensible,  doe^:  ui.^ 
own  existence,  and  that  of  the  world,  become  compreheniiiHe 
to  me  ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved,  and  the  uK'Jt 
perfect  harmony  reigns.  I  veil  my  fa^e  before  thee.  auJ  bv 
my  finger  on  my  lips.' 

5rv.  Fichte's  Idealism. 
The  ground-principle    of  Fichtc's  idealism   having   Uvn 
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we  have  now  to  eee  faow  lie  avoids  the  nuturol  ob- 

itiotia  which  rise  againet  such  a  doctrine.     But  first  let  us 

;ice  how  this  deLScation  of  persouaJJty  was  at  once  the 

lat  natural  product  of  such  a  mind  as  Fichte's,  and  the 

it  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  produced  it.     His 

trine  was  an  inspiration  of  that  ardent  and  exalted  spirit 

which  stirred  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  made  the  campaign 

of  1813  an  epoch  in  history.     Germany  then  was  deficient 

in  energetic   will.     It  had   armies,  and  these  armies  were 

beaded  by   experienced  generals.     But  among  them   tliere 

yraa  scarcely  another,  beyond  the  impetuous  Bliicher,  who 

bad   steadfast  will.      They  were   beaten   and  beaten.      At 

length  they  were  roused.     A  series  of  insults  had  roused 

tbcm.     They  rose  to  fight  for  fetherland ;  and  in  their  ranks 

Fichte,   who   by  deed  as  well   as   doctrine   sought  to 

irince  them  that  in  Will  lay  man's  divinity. 

The  question  being.    What    w    the  rcl'ition   of  Ohject  and 

Subrjeet?  and  Fichte's  solution  being  Object  atid  Subject  are 

uU^ticJil,  it  followed  from  his  position  that  inasmuch  as  an 

Object  and  a  Subject — a  Non-Ego  and  an  Ego — were  given 

in  knowledge,  and  the  distinction  between  them  by  all  men 

supposed  to  be  real,  the  origin  of  this  distinction  must  arise 

in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  the  Ego  must  posit  the  Non-Ego, 

wilfully  and  consciously  (in  which  case  mankind  would  never 

■appose  the  distinction  to  be  a  real  distinction)  ;  or  else  the 

must  cause  the  Non-Ego  to  be,  and  must  do  so  necessarily 

unconsciously. 

ow  does  Fichte  solve  the  problem  ?     He  assumes  that 

existence  of  the  very  Ego  itself  is  determined  *  by  tlie 

-Ego ;  and  in  this  way ;  To  be,  and  to  be  conscious,  are 

The   existence    of  the   Ego   depends   upon   its 

But  to  be  conscious  of  Self  Is  at  the  same 
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QcnBHi  wiad  betliMmtm ,  vUeh  wc  an  fhrcnl  to  limnsUtD  '  to  d«I?nnin«,' 
naa  lo  ttiB  mKlaplijricuuii ;  we  mniU  gUd\y  lu>r  ■nbslitnled  lom* 
aknt,  ooold  vc  bare  (bund  on*  to  rrpnavnt  thv  inejuiini;  )>ptt«r.  To 
ia  (ihiloMpliy.  do«  not  idmii  (u  in  iinliaai7  Uiigukg*),  to  reaalv*.  Itut 
lafinilF.     CbMs.  when  Jelrrmivrd.  U  llio  crpatrtl  wcirid. 
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time  to  be  conseiooe  of  Not-Self;  thi 
Self  are  given  in  the  same  act  of  coi 
it  that  we  attribute  reality  to  Not-Bcl 
reality  to  Self,  namely,  by  an  act 
Self  13  given  in  Conscionsneaa  as  a  i 
cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  phantoin. 

We  may  pause  here  to  remark 
against  Idealism  fall  to  tbe  gronnd 
when  it  is  said  the  World  is  pro* 
World  must  be  held  aa  a  pliant- 
believed  that  ertemal  objecta  ha* 
possible  doubt  is  as  to  whetlier  tl 
depetitliMl  of  mind. 

In  consciousness  we  have  a  twofoi 
Self,  and  the  fact  of  Nol^Self,  indiss. 
conclude  therefore  that  Consciousnesi 
self-determined,  and  partly  determi 
suppose  the  entire  reality  of  the  Ego 
Subject  and  Object)  represented  by  tl 
conscinua  of  five  of  its  furis — or, 
positiiuj  five,  does  by  that  very  act  p< 
itself.  But  how  is  it  that  the  Egt 
itself?  It  does  so  by  the  very  act  i 
act  of  aepiiratiiiff  five  from  ten,  tl 
passive.  The  nejiation  is  therefore 
This  seems  to  lead  to  the  coiitradictio 
defined  as  an  Activity,  is  at  the  sam. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  t] 
determines  Passivity,  and  reciproca 
absolute  rejility  as  a  Sphere  ;  this  is 
has  a  certain  quantity.  Every  quan 
will,  of  necessity,  be  negation,  paas 
Ii'ss  quantity  should  be  comjiareil 
oi>posed  to  it,  it  is  necessary  there 
between  them  ;  and  this  ia  in  tlie  idi 
absolute  totality,  aa  such,  there  are  n 
may  be'  compared   with   parts  and 
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PiwsiTity  ia  therefore  a  determinate  qiiantity  of  Activity,  a 
quantity  compared  with  the  totality.  In  regard  to  tlia  Ego 
aa  absolute,  the  Ego  as  limited  is  passive ;  in  the  relation  of 
Ego  as  limited  to  the  Non-Ego,  the  Ego  is  active  and  the 
Nou-Ego  passive.  And  thos  are  activity  and  passivity 
reciprocally  determined. 

The  result  of  this  and  ranch  more  reasoning,  is  the  hypo- 
thesis that  when  mankind  attribute  to  objects  a  real  existence 
they  are  correct ;  but  they  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that 
the  Object  is  independent  of  the  Subject ;  it  is  identical  with 
the  Subject.  The  fommon-aense  belief  is  therefore  correct 
enough.  It  is  when  we  would  rise  above  this  belief,  and 
endeavour  to  philosophize,  that  we  fall  into  error.  All  the 
philosophers  have  erred,  not  in  assuming  the  realiti/  of  objects, 
but  in  assuming  the  reality  of  two  distinct,  disparate  ex- 
istences, Matter  and  Mind ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that  there 
ia  only  one  existence,  having  the  twofold  aspect  of  Object 
and  Subject. 

Nor  is  the  distinction  uniraportant.  If  DuaJism  be 
accepted,  we  have  no  refuge  from  Scepticism.  If  we  are  to 
belirve  that  liijtge  an  »icA  exist — that  Matter  exists  in- 
dependently of  Mind,  exists  per  se — then  are  we  doomed  to 
admit  only  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  as  possible.  The 
tiling))  ill  themselves  wo  can  never  know;  we  can  only  know 
their  effects  upon  us.  Our  knowledge  is  relative,  and  never 
Lean  embrace  the  abeolnte  trnth. 

^^  But  if  Idealism  be  acceptad,  the  ordinary  belief  of  men  is 
^Bpt  only  respected  but  confirmed;  fortius  belief  is  that  we 
^H^  know  things  in  themselves,  and  that  the  things  we  know 
^^ft' exist.  The  Dualist  forces  you  to  admit  that  you  cannot 
^^fciow  tilings  in  themselves ;  and  that  your  belief  in  their 
existence  ia  merely  the  postulate  of  your  Reason,  and  is  not 
immediately  given  in  the  &cte  of  Consciousness.  The  Idealist, 
1  the  contrary,  gives  you  an  imnutliate  knowledge  of  things 
;  themselves,  consequently  opens  to  you  the  domain  of 
I  Truth.  He  only  differs  from  you  in  saying  that 
,  which  you  immediately  know,  are  part  and 


parcel  of  yotirself;    and   it  is  becaate  yon  and  tlief  ii 
diasolubly  anited,  that  immediate  knowledge  ia  possible.  I 

'  But,'  aays  Realism,  '  I  know  that  objects  are  altc 
independent  of  me.  I  did  not  create  them.  I  foond  them 
there,  out  of  me.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  if,  after  looldiy 
at  a  tree,  I  turn  away,  or  shut  my  eyes,  tHe  imo^  of  the  tiM 
is  annihilated,  but  the  tree  itself  remains.' 

'  No,'  answers  Idealism, '  the  tree  itself  does  not  reman : 
for  the  tree  ia  but  a  phenomenon,  or  collection  of  pheno- 
mena ; — the  tree  is  a  Perception,  and  all  percoptiona  an 
subjective.  Ton  suppose  that  every  one  must  adoiit  that  our 
pereeptwns  are  different  from  their  objects.  But  are  thi-y 
different  ?  that  is  precisely  the  question  at  issue ;  and  yoa 
assume  it.  Let  us  be  cautious.  What  is  an  6bject — a  tr« 
for  instance  ?  Tell  me,  what  does  your  Conaciousuess  infonn 
you  of  f  Let  me  hear  the  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  no  infermt* 
from  the  fact..  Is  not  the  objixi  (tree)  one  and  the  aaiw  u 
jonr  percrplion  (tree)  ?  Is  not  the  tree  a  mere  name  for  your 
perception  ?  Does  not  your  Consciousness  distinctly  tell  too 
that  the  Form,  Colour,  Solidity,  and  Smeil  of  the  Tree  are  i» 
yon — are  affections  of  your  Subject?  ' 

'  I  admit  that,'  replies  Realism ;  '  but  although  thes^  ar-' 
in  me,  they  are  caused  by  something  out  of  me.  ConsoiousiifSj 
tells  me  that  very  plainly.' 

'  Does  it  BO  ?  I  tell  you  that  Consciousness  has  no  siu'li 
power.  It  can  tell  you  of  its  own  changes ;  it  cannot  tran- 
scend itself  to  tell  you  anj-thing  about  that  which  causes  iis 
changes.' 

'  But  I  am  irresistibly  compelled  to  believe,'  says  Realism, 
'  that  there  are  things  which  exist  out  of  me ;  and  this  Ix-liei, 
because  irresistible,  is  true.' 

'  Stop  !  you  nm  on  too  fast,'  replies  Idealism  ;  your  Wli-f 
is  not  what  you  describe  it.  You  are  not  irresistibly  ooiu- 
pelled  to  believe  that  things  exist,  whieh  said  things  li'' 
iiriilemcalh  all  their  apiiearances,  and  must  ever  n-m^i^ 
unknoivn.  Tliis  is  no  instincfive  belief;  it  is  a  i>hili>s.'ili:i 
inference.     Your    belief    simply    is,    that    certain    tbini.'s. 
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lotireJ,  odorous,  extended,  sapid,  and  Bolid,  exist ;  and  bo 
ley  do.  But  you  infer  that  they  exist  mil  of  you  ?  Bash 
.  Have  you  not  admitted  that  colour,  odoiu-,  taste, 
tension,  etc.,  are  but  modifications  of  your  sentient  being ; 
if  they  exist  in  you,  how  can  they  exist  out  of  you? 
ley  do  not ;  they  seem  to  do  bo  by  a  law  of  the  mind  which 
tres  objectivity  to  ow  senBations.'  * 

*  Try  your  utmost  to  conceive  an  object  as  anything  more 
synthesis  of  perceptions.  You  cannot.  Tou  may 
ller  indeed  that  a  miiatratum  for  all  phenomena  exists, 
unknown,  unknowable.  But  on  what  is  your 
Terence  (grounded  ?  On  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  tlie 
istence  of  qualities — extension,  colour,  etc. — apart  from 
me  substance  of  whuJi  they  are  qimlities.  This  imposBi- 
lity  is  a  £igment.  The  qualities  have  no  need  of  an  objec- 
e  substratum,  because  they  have  a  gubjecUve  substratum : 
ley  are  the  modifications  of  a  sensitive  subject ;  and  the 
syntbcsis  of  these  modifications  is  the  only  substratum  of 
which  they  stand  in  need.  This  may  be  proved  in  another 
way.  The  qualities  of  objects,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
are  but  modifications  of  the  subject:  these  qualities  are 
altributefl  to  external  objects;  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
subject  for  their  existence ;  and  yet,  to  account  for  their 
cxistimce,  it  is  asserted  that  some  unknown  external  substance 
must  csiitt  OS  a  substance  in  which  they  must  inhere.  Now 
it  LB  apparent  that  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  are  Bubjec- 
tivo  and  dependent  upon  the  subject  for  their  existence, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an  object  in  which  they  must 
inhere.'     Thus  may  Idealism  defend  itself  against  Realism. 

We  luive  made  ourselves  the  advocates  of  Fichte's  prin- 
ciples, but  the  reader  will  not  mistake  us  for  disciples  of 
Pichte.  In  the  exposition  of  his  system  we  have,  for 
(rbviouB  reasons,  generally  avoided  his  own  manner,  which 

■  TV  Ji(riir"MB  l*tw*«ii  BiasBLBT  and  FicBTS  ii  apparent  bfre.  Tha  fonn<>r 
■ud  llial  (Iw  atijrru  did  oiisi  indrpondrDl  of  th«  Ego,  but  did  not  exist  independent 
at  tlu>  nnirriul  Mini).    Fiom's  IdMlitm  wn«  Kjoiia :  Bibkzlkt's  whs  a  ihta- 
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is  too  abstract  to  be  foUoivetl  withoat  difficulty,  and  i 
endeavoured  to  state  hie  ideas  in  our  own  way. 

To  exbibit  Fichte's  Idealism  is,  strictly  speakiiig,  all  Hat 
our  plan  imposes  on  us ;  but  altbougli  Ills  pbilosofilucd 
doctrines  axe  all  founded  upon  it,  and  althougb  it  ira>  Uie 
doctrine  wbiob  made  an  epoeb  in  German  Fhilosophj,  oodm- 
quently  the  doctrine  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  thk 
History,  nevertheless  we  should  be  doing  him  injastice  uA 
inisluadiug  our  re^iders  if  we  did  not  give  some  glimpw  of 
his  moral  system.  The  Idealism,  as  Idoalism,  seetDS  little 
better  tl»an  an  ingenious  paradox :  only  when  we  Bee  it 
applied  can  we  regard  it  as  serious,*  M 

§  V.  Application  op  Piohts's  Idealish.  " 

The  Ego  is  essentially  an  Activity ;  consequently  frw. 
But  this  free  activity  would  lose  itself  in  infinity,  aiid  worM 
remain  without  consciousness — in  fact,  without  eiigtepce — 
did  it  not  encounter  some  remxlance.  In  the  effort  to  r*0' 
quish  this  resistance,  it  exerts  its  will,  becomes  conscious 
of  something  not  itself,  and  tkerchij  becomes  consi'ir-us  I'l' 
itself.  But  resistance  limits  freedom,  and  as  an  Aoti\-iIv  tli- 
Ego  is  essentially  free — it  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  eiij"V 
perfect  freedom.  This  expansive  force,  which  imivlj  lli" 
Ego  to  realize  itself  by  complete  development,  and  tln-n.l'V 
assimilating  the  Non-Ego — this  force,  in  as  far  as  it  is  lu* 
realized,  is  the  aim  of  man's  existeuce^ — it  is  his  duty. 

Here  a  difference  from  the  ordinary'  scbwda  of  uMralitj 
begins  to  show  itself.     Duty  is  not  a  moral  obligation  wliili 

•  Tliose  who  are  eimom  to  bcc  wl.at  h.'  !iims..lf  mak.-s  if  hh  .ysl-.|n  ar*  nf.  tt  ■! 
to  his  ilii'Kox-A^lfl.irf  (of  which  a  Fn-ufh  (raii»hilioii  It  M.  Tin  l  i  hhi,.)  ,  .t  .  i  ■• 
aader  thu  tiric  of  Ihx-triiie  dt  la  S.-unci).  or,  na  u  niort  ]-i].iil.ir  .■jpu>Lii.,i .  r.  ■.  • 
Biitimmaug  dtt  MenKhen,  a  Freni'h  trnnpliitiun  of  wiildi  has  U.n  (u!.:-i.-- 
hy  SI.  liAkcuuu  DB  Pkkhoks,  niiJtT  the  lilk  Visliiiali,.»  rfr  rH;>,i„.,.  »!.■,:.  :-  i 
thv  chiirnet.T  ami  learning  of  tht  trjiisliilor,  ir.,  ne  liavr  iio  Jiiubl,  jo  v\,:  V.-  l-  '  .- 
Bion.  An  English  trunslalion  has  iilso  been  niaiic  lij-  Mrs.  I'kiht  Sis>m.  ■ .  ; 
can  hf  rcoommpiidtd.  Fccmth's  Wurk.  Tir  yiif:ire  vf  Ihr  SA-Jar,  hat  Ji;>,.  p  ■:■.' 
iil>r>.:ireJ  by  Mr.  W.  Smltu,  who  Ims  also  lran=:an-d  th.-  ClunidtTittu^  ■/  .-i  I  -<- 
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w»  are  free  to  acknowledge  or  reject ;  it  is  a  pulse  beatiii<r 
ill  tlie  very  Iieart  of  man — a  power  inseparable  from  Ids 
titution;  and  a«cording  to  ita  fiilfilment  is  the  man 
iete. 

e  world  does  not  exist  because  we  imagine  it,  bat  becaose 
9  believe  it.  Let  all  reality  be  swept  awaj  by  aceptdcisin — 
wo  are  not  affected.  Man  is  impelled  by  his  very  nature 
to  realize  hit*  existence  by  bis  acts.  Our  destination  is  not 
tbougbt,  bnt  action.  Man  is  not  bom  to  brood  over  bis 
iJjoughta,  but  to  manifest  tbem — to  give  them  eiiatence. 
Tliere  is  a  moi-al  world  within;  our  mission  \s  to  transport 
it  urilhout.  By  this  we  create  the  world.  For  what  is  the 
condition  of  existence  P — what  determines  Thought  to  6c? 
Bimpty  thivt  it  should  realize  itself  as  an  object.  The  Ego 
iiM  rimjiU  Subject  does  not  exist ;  it  has  only  a  potentiality  of 
existence.  To  exist,  it  must  realize  itself  and  become  Sub- 
i-Objret. 

tCark  the  consequence: — Knowing  that  we  carry  within 

i  the  moral  world,  and  that  upon  ourselves  alone  depends 

Eho  attainment  of  so  sublime  an  object  as  the  manifestation 

of  this  world,  it  is  to  oiu-selves  alone  that  we  must  direct 

our  attention.      This  realization  of  the  world,  what  is  it  bnt 

thL-  citmplete  development  of  ourselves  ?     If  we  would  be, 

therefore — if  we  would  enjoy  the  realities  of  existence,  we 

t  dovflope  ourselves  in  the  attempt  to  incessantly  realize 

•  boantiful,  the  useful,  and  the  good.     Man  is  conuuanded 

li  be  moral  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  his  own  nature. 

V  be  Tirtnous  is  not  to  obey  some  external  law,  but  to  fulfil 

t  internal  law  ;  this  obedience  is  not  slavery,  but  freedom; 

Bis  not  sacrificing  one  particle  of  freedom  to  any  other 

,  bat  wholly  and  truly  realizing  the  power  within  na 

eiiig  free. 

}  is  a  combat.     The  free  spirit  of  man,  inasmuch  ha  it 

,  is  limited,  imperfect ;  but  it  incessantly  struggles 

jugate  that  which   opposes    it — it   tends   incessantly 

I  infinity.     Defeated  in  his  hopes,  he  is  sometimes 

ged,  but  this  lasts  not  long.     There  is  a  well-spring 
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of  enei^  for  ever  vital  in  the  heart  of  man ;  an  ideal  ia  (or 
ever  shilling  before  him,  and  that  he  must  attain. 

Man  knows  himself  to  be  free ;  tnows  also  that  his  fellow- 
men  are  free }  and  therefore  th«  duty  of  each  is  to  tn-at  the 
others  as  beings  who  have  the  same  aim  as  himaelf.  Ind)- 
vidual  liberty  is  therefore  the  principle  of  all  ^venuneiit : 
^m  it  Fichte  deduces  hie  political  system. 

And  what  says  Ficlite  respecting  God?  He  ns.  u  we 
know,  accused  of  atheism.  Let  us  hear  his  real  opiniow. 
In  his  answer  to  that  charge  we  have  an  abstruse,  but  at 
the  same  time  positive,  exposition  of  his  views.*  tied 
created  the  world  out  of  an  inert  mass  of  matter :  and  ban 
the  evidence  of  design  in  tJiia  created  world  we  infe-r  an 
intelligent  designer.  This  is  the  common  view ;  but  Fichte 
could  not  accept  it.  In  the  first  place,  what  we  eaU  Uw 
World  is  but  the  uicamation  of  our  Duty  (urtMre  Wdi  id 
doe  verainntichte  Material  un*er«r  PJlichl).  It  Is  tliQ  oli}eetiv0 
existence  of  the  Ego  :  we  are,  so  to  speak,  the  creuton  irf  it. 
Such  a  statement  loois  very  lUce  atheism,  ps|ie(uaJly  wki!B 
Fichte's  system  is  not  clearly  apprehended :  it  is,  howevor. 
at  the  worst,  only  Acosmism. 

Nor  could  Fichte  accept  the  evidence  of  Design,  becauf- 
Design  is  a  mere  conclusion  of  the  imderatanding,  applioablf 
only  to  finite,  transient  things,  wholly  inapplicable  to  tlii- 
infinite :  Design  itself  is  but  a  subjective  notion. t 

'God,'  saj's  Fichte,  'must  be  believed  in,  not  rWcrr-.'. 
Faith  is  the  ground  of  all  conviction,  scientific  or  ni'-n!- 
Why  do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  world  l-*  It  i- 
nothing  more  than  the  incarnation  of  that  which  you  earn" 
within  you,  yet  you  believe  in  it.  In  the  same  way  li'*! 
exists  in  your  Consciousness  and  you  believe  in  him.  11-' 
is  the  Moral  Order  {inoralische  Onhiung)  of  the  world  :  as  smli 
we  can  know  him,  and  only  as  such.  For  if  we  attempt  !•' 
attribute  to  him  Intelligence  or  Personality,  we  at  mi'' 
necessarily  fall   into   anthropomorphism.      God   is   inliniu-: 

•   GeHcklliche  V.ra^itu.'urlmigasckriflri,  ygrn  di,  Ank-Liy,  dr/  A:h.^.,i-.: 
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therofore  beyond  the  reacli  of  our  science,  wUicli  can  only 
fiiibruoe  the  finite,  but  not  beyond  onr faith.'* 

By  our  efforts  to  fulfil  our  Duty,  and  thus  to  realize  the 
Gtiod  and  Beautiful,  we  are  tendings  towards  God,  we  live  in 
some  measure  tlie  life  of  God.  True  religion  is  therefore 
the  realization  of  universal  reason.  If  we  were  all  perfectly 
free,  we  should  be  one  ;  for  there  is  but  one  Liberty.  If  we 
liwl  all  the  same  convictions,  the  law  of  each  would  be  the 
Ijiw  of  all,  since  all  would  have  but  one  Will.  To  this  we 
aspire  ;  to  this  Humanity  is  tending. 

Tlie  germ  of  mysticism  which  lies  in  this  doctrine  was 
fully  developed  by  some  of  Fiehte's  successors,  although  he 
liimself  had  particularly  guarded  against  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  distinguishes  himself  from  the  mystics, 

Let  US  now  pass  to  Pichte's  PhUoaophy  of  History. 

The  historian  only  accomplishes  half  of  the  required  taak. 
He  narrates  the  eventa  of  an  epoch,  in  their  order  of  oc- 
coirenw,  and  in  the  form  of  their  occurrence ;  but  he  cannot 
bo  lUfsured  that  he  has  not  omitted  some  of  these  events,  or 
that  he  lias  given  them  their  due  position  and  significance. 
Tlie  philosopher  must  complete  this  incomplete  method. 
lie  must  form  some  idea  of  the  epoch — an  Idea  a  priori, 
indopendont  of  eacperienee.  He  must  then  exhibit  this  Idea 
always  dominant  throughout  the  epoch — and  manifesting 
itwflf  in  all  the  multipUcity  of  facts,  which  are  but  its  incar- 
nation. What  is  the  world  but  an  incarnation  of  the  Ego? 
What  is  an  epoch  but  an  incarnation  of  an  Idea  P 

Every  epoch  has  therefore  its  pre-eiistent  Idea.  And  this 
Mea  will  be  determined  by  the  Ideas  of  the  epochs  which 
liBTe  p^eced^^d  it ;  and  will  determine  those  which  succeed  it. 
Hence  we  conclude  tbat  the  evolutions  of  Ideas— or  the 
History  of  tbe  World — is  accomplished  on  a  certain  plan. 
Tlie  philosopher  must  conceive  this  plan  in  its  totality,  that 
be  may  from  it  deduce  the  Ideas  of  the  principal  ejKJchs  in 
the  history  of  Humanity,  not  only  as  past,  but  as  ftittire. 

The  qiUMtion  first  to  be  settled  is  this :  What  is  the  ground- 

•  Sillmhhri,  py.  180.  194, 
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plan  of  the  world?  or,  in  other  words,  according^  to  fUdi 
What  is  the  fundaments  Idea  which  Hmnamtj  has  li 
realize? 

The  answer  is :  The  Idea  of-  Duty.  Thia,  in  its  ooncn* 
expreBsion,  is :  To  fix  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  soA 
order  that  the  perfect  liberty  of  each  be  compatible  with  ihi 
liberty  of  the  whole. 

History  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  principal  cpoAi- 
The  oue,  in  which  man  haa  not  established  the  soda!  n- 
lationB  on  the  basis  of  reason.  The  other,  in  which  he  \at 
established  them,  and  knows  that  he  has  done  so. 

That  Humanity  exists  but  for  the  succeBsive  and  constuil 
realization  of  the  dictates  of  reason  is  easily  proved.  Bni 
sometimes  Humanity  has  knowledije  of  what  it  perfonii*,  aixi 
why  it  performs  it ;  sometimes  it  obeys  but  a  blind  impoln 
In  this  second  case,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  epoch*  of  tb 
terrestrial  existence  of  Hnuianity,  Reason,  although  not 
manifesting  itself  distinctly,  conscionsly,  nevertbdea  iti**" 
It  manifests  itself  as  an  instinct,  and  appears  under  tbe  font 
of  a  natural  law;  it  luaHiff^is  if^fl/'  in  the  intiAUin'iiix-  .■;.'.■ 
as  a  vague  and  obscure  sentiment.  Reason,  on  the  coiitmn'. 
no  sooner  manifests  itself  as  Reason,  than  it  is  jjiflfHl  witJi 
consciousness  of  itself  and  its  acts.  This  constitules  ili- 
second  epoch. 

But  Humanity  does  not  pass  at  once  from  the  first  to  iln' 
second  epoch.  At  first  Reason  only  manifests  itself  in  a  f''^ 
men,  the  Great  Men  of  their  age,  who  thereby  ncqnin'  :iwA'— 
rity.  They  are  the  instructors  of  their  age ;  their  nii??i"ii  > 
to  elevate  the  mass  up  to  themselves.  Thus  Instinct  d'w.v.n- 
ishes,  and  Reason  supeirenes.  Science  appears.  Mcrjlr; 
becomes  a  science.  The  relations  of  man  to  man  Knn)- 
more  and  more  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  di^■tat■^  "i 
reason. 

The  entire  life  of  Htimanify  has  five  periixls.  I,  The  -l  - 
mination  of  Instinct  over  Reason  :  this  is  the  primitive  io'. 
II.  The  general  Instinct  gives  place  to  an  external  domiii^ui"- 
Autliority :  this  is  the  age  of  doctrines  unable  to  cunviniv,  a::! 
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employing  force  to  produce  a  blind  belief,  claiming  unlimited 
obedience ;  this  is  the  period  in  which  Evil  arises.  HI.  The 
Authority,  dominant  in  the  preceding  epoch,  but  constantly 
attacked  by  Beason,  becomes  weak  and  wavering :  this  is  the 
epoch  of  scepticism  and  licentiousness.  lY.  Beason  becomes 
conscious  of  itself;  truth  makes  itself  known ;  the  science  of 
Beason  developes  itself :  this  is  the  beginning  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  Humanity  is  destined  to  attain.  Y.  The  science 
of  Beason  is  applied ;  Humanity  fashions  itself  after  the  ideal 
standard  of  Beason :  this  is  the  epoch  of  Art,  the  last  term  in 
the  history  of  our  species. 


§  I.  Life  op  Sci 

FBEDERICK  WILLIAM  JOS] 
born-in  Leonberg,  in  Wiirtembe 
At  the  University  in  Tiibingen  lie  fi 
frieudship  was  enduring;  and  pre 
studied  Medicine  and  Philosophy ; 
the  pnpil  of  Fichte.  He  afterwaj 
chair  at  Jena,  where  he  lectured  w 
1807  he  was  made  a  member  of 
Sciences.  And  in  Bavaria,  hononre 
he  remained  till  1812,  whim  tht' Ki 
to  Berlin ;  and  there,  in  the  chair 
opened  a  series  of  lectures,  in  whic 
of  a  life's  meditation. 

His  appearance  at  Berlin  was  the  ; 
The  Hegelians  were  all  up  in  arms 
sonalities  and  dialectics,  were  laii 
apparently  without  much  effect. 
weary  of  screaming  ;  and  he  contini 
184-^  I  had  the  gratification  not  on 
on  Mythology  to  large  audiences,  b 
the  expansiveuess  of  private  convers 
of  varied  knowledge.  His  intellect 
although  seventy  summers  had  whi 
to  have  still  a  long  lease  of  life; 
nine  years  longer  to  inspire  the  res] 
He  died  on  the  20th  August,  lg5t. 
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^   II.    SCHBLLINO'S   DOCTRINEM. 

Schelling  is  often  styled  the  German  Plato.  In  such  parallels 
there  is  always  some  truth  amidst  mucli  error.  Sobelliiig's 
works  unquestionably  exhibit  great  power  of  vivid  imagination 
conjoined  with  subtle  dialectics ;  if  on  this  ground  he  is  to 
be  styled  a  Plato,  then  are  there  hundreds  to  share  that  title 
with  him.  His  doctrines  have  little  resemblance  to  those  cif 
his  snpposed  prototype.  Curiously  enough,  his  head  was 
uiarrellously  like  that  of  Socrates ;  not  so  ugly,  but  still  very 
like  it  in  general  character. 

Sehelling  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  syatematizer 
of  a  tendency,  always  manifesting  itself,  but  then  in  fidl 
vigour  in  Germany — the  tendency  towards  Pantheism.  This 
tendency  is  not  merely  the  offspring  of  mysticism.  It  may 
be  recognized  in  the  clear  Goethe,  no  less  than  in  the  mys- 
tical Novalis.  In  some  way  or  other.  Pantheism  seems  the 
natnnil  issue  of  almost  every  Philosophy  of  Religion,  when 
rigorously  carried  out ;  but  Germany,  above  all  European 
coontries.  has,  both  in  poetry  and  speculation,  the  most  con- 
tftantly  reproduced  it.  Her  poet«,  her  artists,  her  musicians, 
and  her  thinkers,  have  been  more  or  less  pantheists.  Schel- 
ling's  attempt  therefore  to  give  Pantheism  a  scientific  basis 
could  not  but  meet  with  hearty  approbation. 

We  may  here  once  more  notice  the  similarity,  in  historical 
poHition,  of  the  modem  German  speculations  to  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  Schools.  In  both  the  incapacity  of  Reason  t^ 
wire  the  problems  of  Philosophy  is  openly  proclaimed ;  in 
both  some  higher  facnlty  is  called  in  to  solve  them.  Flotinus 
called  this  faculty  Eeettuy,  Schelling  called  it  the  IntelWttial 
iHtttitlon.  The  Ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty 
pOMsesscd  by  all  men,  and  at  all  times ;  it  was  only  possessed 
by  the  few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes,  The  Intellectual 
Lintuition  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  fiw^ulty  common  to  all 
D  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  held  as  the  endowment  only  of 
b  few  of  the  privileged :  it  was  the  taculty  for  philosophising, 
idling  expressea  his  disdain  for  those  who  talk  about  not 
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compretendiag  the  highest  trnths  of  PhiloeopLy.  *  B««II^ 
he  exclaims,  '  one  sees  not  wlifrefore  Philosophy  should  pa) 
any  attention  whatever  to  Incapacity.  It  is  better  ntha 
that  we  should  isolate  Philosophy  &om  all  the  ordinary  rootcft 
and  teep  it  ao  separated  from  ordinary  knovrledge  thai  boh 
of  these  routes  should  lead  to  it.  Philneophy  commesMl 
where  ordinarj-  knowledge  tenmnates.'  *  The  highext  tmtlu 
of  science  cannot  be  pTOTe<l,  they  ninst  be  apprehended ;  fill 
those  who  cannot  apprehend  them  tliere  is  notlung  bat  pity 
argument  is  nselesa. 

After  this,  were  we  to  call  Schelling  tbe  German  Plotinna 
we  should  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  than  in  calling  his 
the  German  Plato.  But  it  vras  for  the  sake  of  no  such  idh 
parallel  that  we  compared  the  fundamental  positions  of  each 
Oar  object  was  to  '  point  a  moral,'  and  to  show  how  tlie  mam 
forms  of  error  re-appear  in  history,  and  how  the  labonra  of  m 
many  centuries  have  not  advanced  the  homau  mind  io  tliii 
direction  one  sii^le  step. 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is  the  nature  of  ScheOing^ 
improvement  upon  Fiehte  :  the  relation  in  which  the  tw.i 
doctrines  stand  to  each  other. 

Fichte'a  Idealism  was  purely  subjective  Idealism.  Tlit^ 
Object  had  indeed  reality,  but  was  solely  di-pomleiit  uyMinrlif 
Suhject.  Endeavour  as  we  might,  we  could  never  separatt 
the  Object  from  the  Subject,  we  could  never  concvivi-  ^ 
possible  mode  of  existence  without  being  forced  to  idi'inii* 
witli  it  a  Subject.  Indeed  the  very  conception  itself  U  \m 
an  act  of  the  Subject.  Admitting  that  we  are  forced  I'y  ili.' 
laws  of  our  mental  constitution  to  postulate  an  uukti""ii 
something,  a  Noumenon,  as  the  substance  in  which  all  yh-- 
nomena  inhere,  what,  after  all,  is  this  postulate?  It  is  ;iii 
act  of  the  Mind;  it  is  wholly  subjective ;  the  necessity  I'T 
the  postulate  is  a  mental  necessity.  The  Non-Ego  thervl'.*' 
is  the  product  of  the  Ego. 

There  is  subtle  reasoning  in  the  above;  nay  more,  it  contain- 
a  principle  which  is  irrefutable :  the  principle  of  the  idi-iiti;  v 

•  y.-!"-  Zeilschrifr  fir  fpeciilalivr  Piyi'il,  ii.  34. 
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of  Object  and  Subject  in  knowledge.*  This  Schelling  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  an  admission,  the  nullity  of  the 
external  world  was  too  violent  and  repulsive  a  conclusion  to 
be  long  maintained;  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  if  the 
principle  of  identity  might  not  be  preserved,  without  forcing 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  existence  of  the  objective  world  is  as  firmly  believed  in 
as  the  existence  of  the  subjective :  they  are,  indeed,  both 
given  in  the  same  act.  We  cannot  be  conscious  of  our  own 
existence  without  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connecting  it 
with  some  other  existence  from  which  we  distinguished  our- 
selves. So  in  like  maimer  we  cannot  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  out  of  ourselves  without  at  the  same  time 
inseparably  connecting  with  it  a  consciousness  of  ourselves. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  both  exist ;  not  indeed  separately, 
not  independently  of  each  other,  but  identified  in  some  higher 
power.  Fichte  said  that  the  Non-Ego  was  created  by  the 
Ego.  Schelling  said  that  the  two  were  equally  real,  and  that 
both  were  identified  in  the  Absolute. 

Knowledge  must  be  knowledge  of  something.  Hence  know- 
ledge implies  the  correlate  of  Being.  Knowledge  without  an 
Object  known,  is  but  an  empty  form.  But  Knowledge  and 
Being  are  correlates;  they  are  not  separable;  they  are 
identified.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  an  Object  known 
without  a  Subject  knowing,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  Subject 
knowing  without  an  Object  known. 

Nature  is  Spirit  visible ;  Spirit  is  invisible  Nature  :f  the 
absolute  Ideal  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  BeaL 

Hence  Philosophy  has  two  primary  problems  to  solve.  In 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  the  problem  is  to  constrmrt 
Nature  from  Intelligence — the  Object  from  the  Subject.     In 

*  This  b  the  ftiongfaold  of  Idralism,  and  w«  oontidcr  it  iiupr^^rnabl^',  p>  Umg  «• 
men  reaaon  on  the  impbed  aMnmpCion,  that  whatt-rcr  in  tni*-  in  hnniaji  kw/wMni* 
is  eqnallj  true  (i.  e.  actoallj  so  co-ordiniit«^)  in  /act ;  that  hb  thinfpi  *PP^'  ^'  ^^ 
90  the  J  are  per  ««.    And  jet  without  this  aaanmptioo  Phi]oiv>|>hj  is  impossible. 

t  Our  mden  will  recognize  here  a  faronrit^-  sajin;^  of  OtUKUtDtiK,  nwrij  fA 
whose  remai^  now  become  famous,  are  almost  terUUuH  timu^hitious  from  Hcmo^ 
UMO  and  the  two  Schlioils. 
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the  philosophy  of  Nature  the  problem  ib  to  constnuj 
gence  from  Nature — the  Subject  from  the  Objvct.* 
axe  we  to  construct  one  from  the  other  ?  Fichte  lu 
lis  to  do  so  by  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  Sal 
Object,  whereby  the  productivity  and  the  product  ar 
stunt  opposition,  yet  always  one.  The  productivity 
keit)  is  the  activity  in  act ;  it  is  the  force  which  ( 
itself  into  all  things.  The  product  is  the  activity  am 
solidified  into  a  fact ;  but  it  is  always  ready  to  p« 
into  activity.  And  thus  the  world  is  but  a  balaucinj 
tending  powers  within  the  sphere  of  the  Absolute. 

In  what,  then,  does  Schelling  differ  from  Fichte,  n 
a«sert  that  the  product  (Object)  is  but  the  arrested 
of  the  Ego  ?  In  this :  the  Ego  in  Fichte 's  system  i 
Ego^it  is  the  human  soul.  The  Ego  in  Schelling'i 
is  the  Absolute—the  Infinite — the  All  which  Spino 
Substance ;  and  this  Absolute  manifests  itself  in  tw 
in  the  form  of  the  Ego  and  in  the  form  of  the  Kou- 
Nature  and  as  Mind. 

Tht!  E;;o  produces  the  Non-Ego.  hut  not  by  its  •>'■ 
not  out  of  its  own  nature ;  it  is  universal  Nature  whi. 
within  us  and  which  produces  from  out  of  ua ;  it  is  t 
Nature  which  here  in  us  is  conscious  of  itself,  Thi; 
men  are  but  the  innumerable  indii-idual  eyes  with  w 
Infinite  World-Spirit  beholds  himself. 

What  is  the  Ego  ?  It  is  one  and  the  same  with 
which  i-endera  it  an  Object  to  itself.  Wlien  I  say  '  ii 
when  I  form  a  conception  of  my.  Ego,  what  is  that 
Ego  making  itself  an  Object?  Consciousness  theref 
be  defined  the  objectivity  of  the  Ego.  Very  well ;  n< 
this  to  the  Absolute,  He,  too,  must  be  conscious  of 
and  for  that  he  must  realize  himself  objectively.  We 
understand  Schelling  when  he  says,  '  Tlie  blind  ant 
scious  products  of  Nature  are  nothing  but  unsi 
attempts  of  Nature  to  make  itself  an  Object  {sirh 
rijhciiren) ;  the  so-called  dead  Naturo  is  but  an  unripi 
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gence.  The  acme  of  its  efforts — tliat  is,  for  Nature  completely 
to  objective  itself — is  attained  through  the  highest  and  ultimat*^ 
degree  of  reBection  in  Man — or  what  we  call  Reason,  Here 
Nature  retiims  into  itself,  and  reveals  its  identity  with  that 
which  in  na  is  known  as  the  Object  and  Subject.'  * 

This  function  of  Reason  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly 
described  as  the  total  indiff^rcnce-j^omt  of  the  subjective  and 
objective.  The  Absolute  he  represents  by  the  symbol  of  tlie 
magnet.  Thus,  as  it  is  the  same  principle  which  divides  itself 
in  the  magnet  into  the  north  and  south  poles,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  in  difference -point,  so  in  like  manner  does  the 
Absolute  divide  itself  into  the  Real  and  Ideal,  and  holds 
itself  in  this  separation  as  absolute  indiSVrence.t  And  as  in 
the  magnet  every  point  is  itself  a  magnet,  having  a  North 
pole,  a  South  pole,  and  a  point  of  iuilifference,  so  also  in 
the  Universe,  the  individual  varieties  are  hut  varieties  of  the 
eternal  One.     Man  is  a  microcosm. 

Reason  is  the  indifference-point.  Whoso  rises  to  it  rises 
to  the  realihj  of  things  {xum,  viahren  Anxich),  which  reaJity  is 
precisely  in  the  indifference  of  Object  and  Subject.  The 
liusis  of  Philosophy  is  therefore  the  basis  of  Reason ;  its 
knowledge  ia  a  knowledge  of  thmga  as  they  are,  i.  e.  as  they 
are  in  Reason.  J 

The  spirit  of  Plotinas  revives  in  tliese  expressions.  We 
have  in  them  the  whole  key-stoue  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 
The  Intellectual  Intuition  by  which  we  are  to  embrace  the 
Alxiolute,  ia,  as  before  remarked,  but  another  form  of  the 
Alexandrian  Ecstasy.  Schelling  was  well  aware  that  the 
Absolutt",  the  Infinite  as  such,  could  not  be  known  under  the 
<<>iiditious  of  finity,  cannot  be  known  in  personal  conscious- 
ness. How,  then,  can  it  be  known?  By  some  higher 
fat'ulty  which  discerns  the  identity  of  Object  and  Subject — 
which  perceives  the  Absolute  as  Absolute,  where  iJl  difference 
I  lost  in  indifference. 


*■  drt  trantfriidftiliilin  MraJUmui,  p.  B. 
\  ZtitKltnft/ir  ,ptr>i!alicr  PAgtii.  rol.  H.  Urfl  1 
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There  are  three  divisions  in  Schelling's  system :  the  philo- 
sophy of  Nature,  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 

His  speculations  with  respect  to  Nature  have  met  with 
considerable  applause  in  Germany.  Ingenious  they  certainly 
are,  but  vitiated  in  Method  ;  incapable  of  verification.  Those 
who  are  curious  to  see  what  he  makes  of  Nature  are  referred 
to  his  Zeitschrift  fiir  speculative  Phyaiky  and  his  Ideen  zu  einer 
Philosophie  der  Natur.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  character  of  his  speculations.* 

Subject  and  Object  being  identical,  the  absolute  Identity 
is  the  absolute  totality  named  Universe.  There  can  be  no 
difference  except  a  quantitative  difference ;  and  this  is  only 
conceivable  with  respect  to  individual  existences.  For  the 
absolute  Identity  is  quantitative  indifference  both  of  Object 
and  Subject,  and  is  only  under  this  form.  If  we  could 
behold  all  that  is,  and  behold  it  in  its  totality,  we  should  see 
a  perfect  quantitative  equality.  It  is  only  in  the  scission  of 
the  Individual  from  the  Infinite  that  quantitative  difference 
takes  place.  This  difference  of  Object  and  Subject  is  the 
ground  of  all  finity :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quantitative 
indifference  of  the  two  is  Infinity. 

That  which  determines  any  difference  is  a  Power  {Potenz)^ 
and  the  Absolute  is  the  Identity  of  all  Powers  {aUer  PotenMen). 
All  matter  is  originally  liquid ;  weight  is  the  power  through 
which  the  Attractive  and  Expansive  force,  as  the  immanent 
ground  of  the  reality  of  Matter,  operates.  Weight  is  the 
first  Potenz,  The  second  Potenz  is  Light — an  inward  in- 
iuition  of  Nature,  as  weight  is  the  outward  intuition. 
Identity  with  light  is  Transparency.  Heat  does  not  pertain 
to  the  nature  of  Light,  but  is  simply  a  moduz  exiztendi  of 
Light.  Newton's  speculations  upon  Light  are  treated  with 
disdain,  as  a  system  built  upon  illogical  conclusions,  a  system 
self-contradictory,  and  leading  to  infinite  absurdities.     Never- 

*  The  reader  must  not  complain  if  he  do  not  understand  what  fblloiwi :  intel- 
li<^lbility  is  not  the  chiinicteristic  of  German  specuLition ;  and  we  an  here  onlj 
translating  Scueixino's  words,  without  undertaking  to  enlighten  their  darknru. 
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thelesB  Uiis  absurd  system  has  led  men  to  many  discoreries : 
it  is  the  basis  of  a.  gradually  advancing  science ;  wbile  the 
views  of  Schelling  lead  to  nothing  except  dispatatioa.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  his  explanation  of  Electricity:  let  as  sappose 
it  exact,  and  we  moat  still  acknowledge  it  to  be  useless.  It 
admits  of  no  verification ;  admits  of  no  application.  It  is 
utterly  sterile. 

There  are  indeed  general  ideas  in  his  Natur-Philotophie, 
which  not  only  approach  the  conceptions  of  positive  science, 
Iitit  have  given  a  powerful  stimnlos  to  many  scientific 
intellects.  The  general  law  of  polarity,  for  example,  which 
he  makes*  the  law  of  universal  nature,  is  seen  illustrated  in 
physics  and  chemistry;  although  the  presumed  relation 
between  heat  and  oxygen,  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  all 
atomic  chwiges,  no  chemist  will  nowadaja  accept.  When,  in 
the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  lie  theorizes  on  organic  life, 
the  result  is  similar,  uamely  some  general  ideas  which  seem 
lutiiiriouH  are  enforced  by  particular  ideas  certaiidy  false.  He 
maintAina  that  vegetation  and  life  are  the  products  of  che- 
mical action  :  the  first  consisting  in  a  continual  deoxidation. 
the  second  in  a  continual  oxidation  ;  as  soon  an  this  chemical 
action  ceases,  death  supervenes,  for  living  beings  exist  only 
iti  the  moment  of  becotning.f  He  only  expresses  the  uni- 
vt'Tsnlly  accepted  idea  of  life  when  he  makes  it  depend  on  the 
iiicesaant  disturbance  and  re-establiahraent  of  an  equihbrium,J 
or,  OS  De  Blainville  defines  it,  'a  continual  movement  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition.' 

All  the  functions  of  Life  are  but  the  individualizations  of 
one  common  principle  ;  and  all  the  series  of  living  beings  are 
hut  the  individualizations  of  one  common  Life:  this  is  tlie 
iVeilsetIf,  or  anima  mvndi.  The  same  idea  had  been  exitressed 
by  Goethe,  and  has  since  been  presented  under  various  forma 
by  Oken  and  many  Gt-rman  naturalists.  The  idea  of  a 
dynamic  progreitsion  in  Nature,  is  also  the  fundamental  idea 
in  Hegel's  philosophy. 

Bulielling,  in  his  Jahrliikher  der  Mediein,  says  that  Science 
•  rm4^  RUt«N^  2S«f.        t  Ibid.  p.  llil.        t  If^'l-  P-  ^»^- 
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is  ouly  valuable  in  as  far  as  it  is  speculative ;  and  by  spe- 
culation lio  means  tlie  contemplation  of  God  as  He  exists. 
Beaton,  inasmucli  as  it  affirms  God,  cannot  affirm,  anything 
else,  and  annihilates  itself  at  tbe  same  time  as  an  individual 
existence,  as  anytliing  out  of  God.  Thought  {das  Denken)  is 
not  my  Thought ;  and  Being  is  not  my  Being  ;  for  everything 
belongs  to  God  or  the  All.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Beason  which  we  have ;  but  only  a  Reason  that  has  its.  If 
nothing  exists  out  of  God,  then  must  the  knowledge  of  (Jod 
be  only  the  infinite  knowledge  which  God  has  of  himself  in 
the  eternal  Self-affirmation.  Gk)d  is  not  the  highest,  but  the 
only  One.  He  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  summit  or  the  end, 
but  as  the  centre,  as  the  All  in  All.  Consequently  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  being  lifted  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
but  the  knowledge  is  immediate  recognition. 

If  we  divest  Schelling's  speculations  of  their  dialectical 
forms,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  results  : — 

Idealism  is  one-sided.  Beside  the  Subject  there  must  exist 
an  Object :  the  two  are  identical  in  a  third,  which  is  the 
Absolute.  This  Absolute  is  neither  Ideal  nor  Real — ^neither 
Mind  nor  Nature — but  both.  This  Absolute  is  God.  He  is 
the  All  in  All;  the  eternal  source  of  all  existence.  He 
realizes  himself  under  one  form,  as  an  objectivity ;  and  xmder 
a  second  form  as  a  subjectivity.  He  becomes  conscious  of 
himself  in  man  :  and  this  man,  under  the  highest  form  of  his 
existence,  manifests  Reason,  and  by  this  Reason  God  knows 
himself.  Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  Schelling's 
pliilgsophy  leads  us.  And  now,  we  ask,  in  what  does  this 
philosophy  differ  from  Spinozism  ? 

The  Absolute,  which  Schelling  assumes  as  the  indifference- 
point  of  Subject  and  Object,  is  but  the  irp&rov  aryaOov  and 
primal  Nothing,  which  forms  the  first  Hypostasis  of  the 
Alexandrian  Tiinity.  The  Absolute,  as  the  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  being  neither  and  yet  both,  is  but  the 
Substance  of  Spinoza,  whose  attributes  are  Extension  and 
Thought. 

With  Spinoza  also  he  agreed  in  giving  only  a  phenomenal 
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reality  to  the  Object  and  Subject.  With  Spinoza  he  agreed 
in  admitting  but  one  existence — the  Absolute. 

But,  although  agreeing  with  Spinoza  in  his  fundamental 
positions,  he  differed  with  him  in  Method,  and  in  the  appli- 
cations of  those  positions.  In  both  differences  the  superiority, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  incontestably  due  to  Spinoza. 

Spinoza  deduced  his  system  very  logically  from  one  funda- 
mental assumption,  viz.  that  whatever  was  true  of  ideas  was 
true  of  objects.  This  assumption  itself  was  not  altogether 
arbitrary.  It  was  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  certitude, 
which  Descartes  had  brought  forward  as  the  only  principle 
which  was  irrefragable.  Whatever  was  found  to  be  distinct 
and  a  priori  in  Consciousness,  was  irresistibly  true.  Philoso- 
phy was  therefore  deductive ;  and  Spinoza  deduced  his  system 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Descartes.  . 

Schelling's  Method  was  very  different.  Aware  that  human 
knowledge  was  necessarily  finite,  he  could  not  accept  Spinoza's 
Method,  because  that  would  have  given  him  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  finite,  the  conditioned ;  and  such  knowledge,  it  was 

admitted,  led  to  scepticism.    He  was  forced  to  assume  another 

« 

&culty  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  this  was  the  Intellectual 
Intuition*  Reason  which  could  know  the  Absolute  was  only 
possible  by  transcending  Consciousness  and  sinking  into  the 
Absolute.  As  Knowledge  and  Being  were  identical,  to  know 
the  Infinite,  we  must  be  the  Infinite,  i.e.  must  lose  our  in- 
dividuality in  the  imiversal. 

Consciousness,  then,  which  had  for  so  long  formed  the 
basis  of  all  Philosophy,  was  thrown  over  by  Schelling,  as 
incompetent  to  solve  any  of  its  problems.  Consciousness 
was  no  ground  of  certitude.  Eeason  was  the  organ  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  Reason  was  impersonaL  The  Identity  of  Being 
and  Knowing  took  the  place  of  Consciousness,  and  became 
the  basis  of  all  speculation.    We  shall  see  to  what  it  led  in 

HegeL 

Our  notice  of  Schelling  has  necessarily  been  brief,  not 
because  he  merited  no  greater  space,  but  because  to  have 
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entered  into  details  with  any  Batiafaction,  would  hun  a 
us  far  beyond  our  limits.  His  works  are  not  onlv  Dmw 
but  differ  considerably  in  tbeir  riews.  All  we  h&ve  e 
voured  to  represent  ie  tbe  ideas  which  he  pix>daei 
developments  of  Fichte,  and  which  aerved  Hegel  as  a  b 


•  A  French  fraiiBlulion  of  Schblliso'ii  mort  imptiitunt  worh,  s 
Syalf'iir  dr  riJialitme  iTansrmdntal,  by  P.  GatUBtin,  Ihn 
hne  appeared  ;  uIbu  u  Tercioo  of  Bruno  ;  ou.  Leu  iVi'nrtpn  ite  C 
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CHAPTER  in. 

HEGEL. 

§  I.  Life  of  Heoel. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEGEL  was  born  at 
Stuttgard,  the  27th  of  August,  1770.  He  received  that 
classical  education  which  distinguished  the  Wirtembergian 
students  beyond  all  others ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
went  to  Tubingen,  to  pursue  his  theological  and  philosophical 
studies.  He  was  there  a  fellow-student  with  Schelling,  for 
whom  he  contracted  great  esteem.  The  two  young  thinkers 
communicated  to  each  other  their  thoughts,  and  discussed 
their  favourite  systems.  In  afber-life,  when  opposition  had 
sundered  these  ties,  Hegel  never  spoke  of  this  part  of  their 
connection  without  emotion.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  had 
to  give  up  all  his  plans  for  a  professorship,  and  was  content 
(hunger  impelling)  to  accept  the  place  of  private  tutor,  first 
in  Switzerland,  and  subsequently  in  Frankfort. 

Early  in  1801  his  father  died  ;  and  the  small  property  he 
inherited  enabled  him  to  relinquish  his  tutorship  and  to 
move  to  Jena,  where  he  published  his  dissertation  De  Orbit  is 
Planetarum.  This  work  was  directed  against  the  Newtonian 
system  of  Astronomy.  It  was  an  apx)lication  of  Schelling's 
Philosophy  of  Nature ;  and  in  it  Newton  was  treated  with 
that  scorn  which  Hegel  never  failed  to  heap  upon  Empirics, 
L  e.  those  who  trusted  more  to  experience  than  to  metaphysics. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Difference  between  Fichte 
and  Schelling^  in  which  he  sided  with  the  doctrines  of  his 
firiend,  whom  he  joined  in  editing  the  Critical  Journal  of 
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fifia  nEGEL, 

Philompky.  It  x8  In  the  second  volume  of  this  Jou) 
we  meet  with  his  celebrated  essay  Olnnben  und  Wi^xet*  (H 
and  Knowledge),  in  which  Kant,  Jacobi,  und  Ficht« 
criticized. 

At  Jena  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Gioethe  and  SchJI 
The  former,  with  his  visual  sagacity,  detected  the  pbiloflujibi 
genius  which  as  yet  lay  undeveloped  in  Hegel ;  of  wbicfa  n 
may  be  read  in  Goethe  and  Schiller's  Corre^otulenet.  Hq 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  the  last  one  of  Goethe's  stamuli 
admirers ;  and  many  a  gleam  of  lustre  ia  shed  orer  tlicpk 
of  the  philosopher  by  the  frequent  quotations  of  the  poet. 

At  the  University  of  Jena,  Hegel  then  held  the  port 
PrivatJw^il ;  but  his  lectures  had  only  four  listeueni.  Th 
four  however  were  all  remarkable  men :  Gabler,  Troxler,  Ia 
manu,  and  Zelhnann,  On  Schelling's  quitting  Jena.  He 
filled  his  chair ;  but  filled  it  only  for  one  year.  H«re 
published  his  PhanQmcnologM  det  Geistet.  He  finished  writ 
this  work  on  the  night  of  the  ever-memorable  battle  oTJa 
While  the  artillery  was  roaring  under  the  walls,  the  pkj 
BO]iht;r  was  deep  in  bia  work,  uucuuscious  I'f  all  tlut  t 
gLiiiig  on.  He  continued  n-riting,  as  Archinieiics  at  the  sii 
of  SjTacuse  continued  his  scientific  researches.  The  a 
morning,  manuscript  in  hand,  he  steps  into  the  ativ« 
proceeding  to  his  publisher's,  firmly  convinced  that  1 
interests  of  mankind  arc  bound  up  with  that  mass  of  writi 
wliich  lie  hugs  so  tj?nderly.  The  course  of  his  tx.-vcn-' 
somewhat  violently  uiterrupted ;  bearded  and  gesticulat; 
French  soldiers  arrest  the  philosoidier,  and  si^iiticai 
enough  inform  him  that,  for  the  present,  the  interests 
men  lie  elsewhere  than  in  manuscripts.  In  spite  <.>f  Ytv] 
soldiers,  however,  the  work  in  due  time  saw  tlie  li^'ht,  ; 
was  welcomed  by  the  philosophical  world  as  a  new  sy^tei 
or  rather  as  a  new  modification  of  Schelling's  system, 
editorsliip  of  the  Bamberg  newspaper  was  then  ofl'en^^i  L 
and  he  quitted  Jena.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Bauilx 
for  in  the  autumn  of  1808  we  find  him  Rector  of  the  t.; 
nasium   College  at   Niimberg.      He  sliortly    atl.r   man 
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Fraulein  von  Tucher,  with  whom  he  passed  a  happy  life : 
she  bore  him  two  sons.  In  1816  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Heidelberg,  and  published  in  1817  his  Encyclopadie  der 
philosophische  Winsenschafteny  which  contains  an  outline  of 
his  system.  This  work  so  exalted  his  reputation  that  in 
1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Berlin,  then  the  most 
important  in  Germany.  He  there  lectured  for  thirteen 
years,  and  formed  a  school,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
its  members,  Gans,  Bosenkranz,  Michelet,  Werder,  Mar- 
heinecke,  and  Hotho. 

Hegel  was  seized  with  the  cholera  in  1831,  and  after  a 
short   illness  expired,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of     ^^/ 
I^bnitz. 

§  n.  Hegel's  Method. 

Schelling's  doctrines  were  never  systematically  co-ordi- 
nated. He  was  subtle,  ardent,  and  audacious ;  but  he  disre- 
garded precision ;  and  stood  in  striking  contradiction  to  his 
predecessors  Kant  and  Fichte  in  the  absence  of  logical  forms. 

The  effect  of  his  teaching  was  felt  more  in  the  department 
of  the  philosophy  of  Nature  than  elsewhere.  Crowds  of 
disciples,  some  of  them,  as  Oken  and  Steffens,  illustrious 
disciples,  attempted  the  application  of  his  principles;  and 
after  a  vast  quantity  of  ingenious  but  sterile  generalization, 
it  was  found  that  these  principles  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Schelling^s  ideas  were  however  very  generally  accepted  in 
the  philosophical  world  at  the  time  Hegel  appeared.  These 
ideas  were  thought  to  be  genuine  intuitions  of  tlie  truth ; 
the  only  drawback  was  their  want  of  systematic  co-ordination. 
They  were  inspirations  of  the  truth ;  and  demonstrations 
were  needed.  The  position  Hegel  was  to  occupy  became 
therefore  very  clear.  Either  he  must  destroy  those  ideas  and 
bring  forward  others ;  or  he  must  accept  them,  and,  in  ac- 
cepting, systematize  tliem.  This  latter  was  no  easy  task, 
snd  this  was  the  task  he  chose.     In  the  course  of  his  labours 
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lie  deviated  somemhat  from  SchelUngr,  becaaso  tW  rig< 

conclusions  of  his  logic  made  Buch  deviationa  necessair 
these  are,  after  all,  notliing  but  modifications  of  Schell 
ideas ;  very  often  nothing  but  difierent  expressions  for 
same  ideas. 

What  then  constitutes  Hegel's  glory?  What  is 
nature  of  his  contribntion  to  philosophy,  which  has  pi 
him  on  so  high  a  pedestal  of  renown  ?  It  is  nothing 
than  the  invention  of  a  new  Method.* 

The  invention  of  a  Method  has  always  been  consid 
the  greatest  effort  of  philosophical  genins,  and  tho  i 
deserving  of  the  historian's  attention.  A  Method  14  ft  j 
of  Irnnsii.  Whoso  discovers  a  path  whereon  mankind  l 
travel  in  quest  of  truth,  has  done  more  towards  the  discO' 
of  truth  than  thousands  of  men  merely  speculating.  H 
had  the  observation  and  speculation  of  centuries  dooe 
astronomy  before  the  right  path  was  found  ?  And  i 
Method  could  be  found  for  Philosophy — if  a  path  of  tti 
from  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal  world  could  be  to 
— alioulil  wo  not  then  be  quiclcly  in  possession  of  the  trull 

A  Mfthod  is  all-important.  The  one  invented  by  Desca: 
seemed  promising ;  but  it  led  to  Malebranohe  and  Spint 
The  one  invented  by  Locke  had  obvious  excellencies ;  bu' 
was  a  path  of  transit  to  Berkeley  and  Hume.  Tliat  of  K 
led  to  Fichte  and  Scepticism. 

Curious  to  consider !  In  the  modem  as  in  the  anci 
world,  the  inevitable  resiilts  of  a  philosophical  Mothrti 
Idealism  and  Scepticism,  One  class  of  minds  is  M 
Idealism  or  Mysticism ;  another  class  is  letl  to  Sceptici: 
But  as  both  these  conclusions  are  repugnant  to  tlie  orvlin; 
conclusions  of  mankind,  they  are  rejected,  and  the  Mftl 
which  led  to  them  is  also  rejected.  A  new  one  is  fi'tii 
liojMjs  beat  high  ;  truth  is  about  to  be  discovered ;  tho  R-a 
is    active,    and    the    result — always   the   same — repugn 

•  This  is  (bo  flaim  put  up  by  his  Jisoiplp  MiCHklft,  (VwJi.  drr  fi-,.r.-u, 
l'!"lof.  a.  604-6;  wlio  (in-UroB  HEOEL'a  mdhod  to  l*  nil  that  nil  p'n.;,?: 
CalW  his  owD.     Comp.  Hkoil-s  I'rrmifriU  Sciri/lm,  ii.  i73. 
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[dealism  or  Scepticism.  Thus  struggling  and  baffled,  hoping 
Euid  dispirited,  has  Humanity  for  ever  renewed  the  conflict, 
mthout  once  gaining  a  victory.  Sisyphus  rolls  up  the  heavy 
itone,  which  no  sooner  reaches  a  certain  point  than  down  it 
rolls  to  the  bottom,  and  all  the  labour  is  to  begin  again. 

We  have  already  traced  the  efforts  of  many  noble  minds ; 
we  have  seen  the  stone  laboriously  rolled  upwards,  and 
seen  it  swiftly  roll  down  again.  We  have  seen  Methods 
discovered;  we  have  followed  adventurous  spirits  as  they 
rushed  forward  to  conquest;  and  seen  the  discouragement, 
the  despair  which  possessed  them  as  they  found  their  paths 
leading  only  to  a  yuwning  gulf  of  Scepticism,  or  a  baseless 
cloud-land  of  Idealism.  We  have  now  to  witness  this  spec- 
tacle once  more.  We  have  to  see  whither  Hegel's  Method 
can  conduct  us. 

And  what  is  this  Method  which  Hegel  discovered?  Ac- 
cepting as  indisputable  the  identity  of  Object  and  Subject,^ 
he  was  forced  also  to  accept  the  position,  that  whatever  was 
true  of  the  thought  was  true  of  the  thing.  In  other  words. 
Mind  and  Matter  being  identical.  Ideas  and  Objects  were 
correlates,  and  equally  true.  This  is  the  position  upon 
which  Descartes  stood ;  the  position  upon  which  Spinoza 
stood.  Schelling  and  Hegel  arrived  at  this  position  by  a 
different  route,  but  they  also  took  their  stand  upon  it. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  position  is  exposed  to 
attacks  on  all  sides ;  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  contra- 
dictions which  rise  up  from  within  it.  If  whatever  is  true 
of  Ideas  is  true  also  of  Objects,  a  thousand  absurdities  bristle 
up.  Thus,  as  Kant  said,  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  thinking  we  possess  a  hundred  dollars,  and  possessing 
them.  Hegel's  answer  is  delicious :  he  declares  that '  Philoso-  T^ 
phy  does  not  concern  itself  with  such  things  as  a  hundred  dol- 
lars ! '  {ilaran  ist  philosophisch  nichis  zu  erJcennen).    Philosophy  ' 

•  The  fallacy  is  paU»nt:  Because  the  objectire  and  nubjective  are  identical 
in  coosdoosnetis,  because  each  act  of  the  mind  involvcn  the  t^-u  factors,  the  false 
eoDclnsion  is  drawn  that  the  two  factors  arc  one ;  but  they  are  only  one  in  con- 
•ckMisneM,  they  are  diTerse  in  fact.  .  ^  ' 
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directs  ita  thoaghtfi  only  towa 
ani3  eternal. 

Very  well :  let  sucli  misera 
dollars  be  banished  from  discoui 
only  with  what  is  necessary  i 
ourselves  to  abatractioiis.  Are 
between  ThonghtB  and  Realiti 
the  Thought  of  Non-existence 
existence  which  is  in  oar  Thoa| 
being  ?     Is  there  a  Non-existen 

We  have  chosen  this  idle  qm 
has  forced  na  to  it.  He  boldly 
—the  Nothing — exiefs,  because 
wl ;  deiui  efi  iat  ein  Gedanke) 
u  Thought,  but  it  b  the  same  T 
(Seyn),  viz.  an  entirely  uncondU-: 

In  thia,  coupled  with  his  fan 
Non-Being  are  the  same,'  we  hi 
to  which  his  MethcMi  led  hi 
Dt'SL-arti's,  fniindetl  upon  the  pi 
being  equiTalont  to  the  truth 
this  met  ivith,  strong  oppositic 
resolved  to  give  it  a  deeper,  fin 
underneath  these  contradictions 
of  the  identity  of  contradictories. 

Two  contradictories  are  conini 
other  reciprocally;  Existence  ex 
niition  Hegel  pronounces  to  be  : 
dictory  in  itself;  contradiction  f 
ct)n8ist8  in  being  the  nniou  of 
Heing  {SeyH)  considered  absoli 
difioned — that  is  to  say,  as  Beui 
iiny  individual  thing,  is  the  si 
is  therefore  identical  ivifh  its 
that  there  is  not  Existence,  woi 
Nothing  (Xicfilfi)  is  at  the  san 
"We  must  then-fore   unite  tliest 
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doing  we  arrive  at  a  middle  term — the  realization  *  of  the  two 
in  one,  and  this  is  conditioned  Existence — it  is  the  world. 

Here  is  another  example :  in  pure  light, — that  is,  light 
without  colour  or  shadow, — we  shoidd  be  totally  unable  to 
Bee  anything.  Absolute  clearness  is  therefore  identical  with 
absolute  obscurity — with  its  negation,  in  fact ;  but  neither 
clearness  nor  obscurity  are  complete  alone :  by  uniting  them 
we  have  clearness  mingled  with  obscurity ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  Light  properly  so  called. 

Hegel  thus  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Instead  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  worsted  by  the  arguments  derived 
from  the  contradictions  to  which  the  identity  of  Existence 
and  Knowledge  was  exposed,  he  at  once  met  the  difficidty 
by  declaring  that  the  identity  of  contraries  was  the  very 
condition  of  all  existence  ;  without  a  contrary  nothing  could 
come  into  being.  This  was  logical  audacity  which  astounded 
his  countrymen,  and  they  have  proclaimed  this  feat  worthy 
of  immortal  glory.  A  new  light  seemed  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  world :  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  all  existences.  Being 
was  at  the  same  time  Non-Being ;  Subject  was  at  the  same 
time  Object ;  and  Object  was  Subject :  Force  was  at  the  same 
time  Impotence ;  Light  was  also  Darkness,  and  Darkness  was 
ako  Light. 

Nothing  in  this  'world  is  single ; 
All  things,  by  a  law  divine, 
In  one  another's  being  mingle. 

The  merit  of  this  discoverj',  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is 
considerably  diminished  when  we  remember  how  distinctly  it 
was  enimciated  in  ancient  Greece.  Heraclitus  had  told  us 
how  *  All  is,  and  is  not ;  for  though  it  comes  into  being,  yet  it 
forthwith  ceases  to  be.'  Empedocles  had  told  us  how  there 
was  *  Nothing  but  a  mingling  and  then  a  sei)aration  of  the 
mingled.'  Indeed  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  life,  the 
many  changes,  and  the  compound  nature  of  all  things,  must 
early  have  led  men  to  such  a  view.     Hegel  himself  admits 

•  The  origiiuil  word  is  urrden — the  hti^nninp.     It  is  mnoh  used  in  Germun  spe- 
calMtion  to  exprew  the  transition  from  Non-U'ing  to  Ik'ing. 
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that  all  tbe  positions  maintained  by  HeracUtus  liave  I 
by  him  developed  in  his  Logic.     What  then  was  wantinf  I 
HeraelituB — what  is  the  ^reat  merit  of  Hegei  9     A  percfptiE 
of  the  logical  law  of  the  identity-  of  contradictories.     Tv  tk 
Hegel  baa  the  sole  claim. 

Here,  then,  is  the  fo«ndation-Btone  of  Hegel'a  sjBtem.  B 
adopts  tbe  principle  of  the  identity'  of  Subject  and  Obje« 
To  those  -who  aaaert  that  this  principle  is  false,  be«uiie 
lea^ls  to  niaiiifest  contradictions,  Hegel  repliea  that  tl 
principle  is  true;  and  that  it  must  lead  to  contnulietiai 
because  tbe  identity-  of  contradictories  is  the  condition  of  1 
existence. 

Want  of  space,  and  a  conviction  of  the  essential  worthlea 
ness  of  Hegel's  system,  forbid  uiy  entering  into  any  dixctuBM 
of  the  various  positions ;  but  respecting  this  fundani^tt 
position  of  Seyn  and  Nieht-Seyn  as  identical,  it  may  be  won 
while  to  point  out  the  fallacy  on  which  it  resta.  Beii 
and  Non-Being  are  identical  only  in  tbe  single  nspb 
of  being  both  indcterminaU ;  they  have  the  identity  whk 
consists  in  ctjual  freedom  from  predicablc  attributes  ;  but  : 
Objects,  i.e.  aa  existences,  or  thoughts,  they  are  not  identita 
but  opposite.  Hegel  might  as  well  argue  that  Rusaian 
and  Hottentots  were  identical,  because  they  were  both  m 
English. 

Such  is  the  Method  which  admiring  disciples  extol  as  tii 
greatest  effort  of  Philosoph}-,  as  the  crown  of  all  prciu-i: 
speculations ;  and  which  even  in  France  has  boon  in  ^"ii 
quarters  accepted  as  a  revelation. 

Tlie  littv  being  given,  we  may  now  give  the  jircccM.  Ixt  i 
take  any  one  Idea  (and  with  Hogcl  an  Idea  is  a  n-ality,  a 
Object,  not  siniidy  a  modification  of  the  Subjocti  ;  this  bh 
by  its  inherent  activity  tends  to  develope  tliat  which  is  with! 
it.  This  developement  operates  a  division  of  the  Idea  in' 
two  parts— a  positive  and  a  negative.  Instead  of  otio  lil> 
we  have  therefore  two,  which  reciprocally  exclude  each  otbf 
The  Idea  therefore,  by  the  very  act  of  dovdopmonl,  on 
conduces  to  its  own  negation.     But  the  process  does  u<.>t  sit 

'"<  ---l-trc^^     ;     3^'i.'     -    ^le^M^n.     ,.!   -O      .ji/*-/. 

>.^<    i-*J    "i-.-i  -.--J  t/..   ,»*.—  "     V — c.,^-v,  ^o:   *i^*.' 
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there.  The  negation  itself  mnst  be  negatived.  By  this 
negation  of  its  negation,  the  Idea  returns  to  its  primitive 
force.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  same.  It  has  developed  all 
that  it  contained.  It  has  absorbed  its  contrary.  Thns  the 
negation  of  the  negation,  by  suppressing  the  negation,  at  the 
same  time  preserves  it.* 

"We  may,  by  way  of  anticipation,  observe  that  Hegel's 
notion  of  Grod  becoming  conscious  of  Himself  in  Philosophy, 
and  thereby  attaining  his  highest  development,  is  founded  on 
the  above  process.  God  as  pure  Being  can  only  pass  into 
reality  through  a  negation ;  in  Philosophy  he  negatives  this 
negatiouy  and  thus  becomes  a,  positive  afiBrmation. 

§  m.  Absolute  Idealism. 

We  have  seen  Hegel's  Method.  Whether  that  be  a  path 
of  transit  to  the  domain  of  truth,  or  only  to  the  cloudland  of 
mysticism  and  the  bogs  of  absurdity,  our  readers  will  very 
soon  decide.  Meanwhile  we  must  further  detail  Hegel's 
opinions  ;  we  must  see  whither  his  Method  did  lead  him. 

As  everything  contains  within  itself  a  contradiction,  and 
as  the  identity  of  the  two  constitutes  its  essence,  so  we  may 
say  that  Schelling's  conception  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and 
Object  was  not  altogether  exact.     He  assumed  the  reality  of  . 

both  of  these  poles  of  the  magnet ;  and  the  identity  he  called  .]'  ^ 

the  point  of  indiflFerence  between  them.  Tliese  two  ex- 
tremities were  always  separate,  though  identified.  Hegel 
declared  that  the  essence  of  all  relation — that  which  is  true 
and  positive  in  every  relation — is  not  the  two  terms  relatedy 
but  the  relation  itself.     This  is  the  basis  of  Absolute  Idealism.  • 

It  may  be  thus  illustrated :  I  see  a  tree.  Certain  psycho- 
logists tell  me  that  there  are  throe  things  implied  in  this  one 
fact  of  vision,  viz.  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind 
which  apprehends  that  imago.  Fichte  tells  me  that  it  is  I 
alone  who  exist :  the  tree  and  the  image  of  the  tree  are  but 

•  This  play  npon  wnnU  is  asHisl^l  by  the  Oi^rman  aufkehrn^  which  means  *  to 
•apprew '  ms  well  ms  *  to  prt- serve.*    &ce  Orr,  Hfifcl  tt  la  Phiios,  Ailcmande,  p.  80. 
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one  thing,  and  fbat  is  a  modiGcation  of  my  mind.  Thii  ir 
Subjective  Jdealuftn.  Schelling  t«Ua  me  that  both  tbe  We 
and  my  Ego  are  exi8t«nce3  equally  real  or  ideal,  bat  th*T  ini 
nothing  less  than  manifestations  of  the  Absolute.  Tlii*  ■ 
Oi^ective  Idealism.  But,  according  t<>  Hegul,  all  these  a- 
planations  are  fiUse.  The  only  thing  really  existing  (in  thii 
one  fact  of  vision)  ia  the  Idea — the  relation.     The  Ego  and 

I   the  Tree  are  but  two  terms  of  the  relation,  and  owe  their 

,  reality  to  it.     This  ia  Absolute  Iiieali»m. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  Idealism  this  is  surely  tbe  most 
preposterous ;  and  that  ajiy  sane  man — not  to  speak  of  n  maa 
BO  eminent  as  Hegel — should  for  an  instant  belieTe  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  logic  which  '  brought  him  to  tliis  pa£3,' — th»t 
he  should  not  at  once  reject  the  premisses  &om  which  nich 
conclusions  followed, — mnst  ever  remain  a  wonder  to  all 
sober  thinkers,— mnst  ever  remain  a  striking  illustntitm  of 
the  unbounded  con6dence  in  bad  logic  which  distinguidiM 
Metaphysicians,  a  race  mad  with  logic,  and  feediug^  its  nua^^ 
with  chimeras.  V 


What  does  this  Absolute  Idealism  bring  us  to  ?  It  hiiitp 
lis  to  a  world  of  mere  '  relations.'  The  Spinozistic  notion  vt 
'  Substance  '  was  too  gross.  To  speak  of  Substance,  was  to 
speak  only  of  one  term  of  a  relation.  The  Universe  is  hm 
the  Universe  of  Ideas,  which  are  at  once  both  objective  mil 
subjective,  their  essence  consisting  in  the  relation  thev  b<-ar 
to  each  other,  in  the  identity  of  their  contradiction. 

Kemark  also  that  this  Absolute  Idealism  is  nothini;  bul 
Hume's  Scepticism,  in  a  dogmatical  form.  Hume  denied  the 
existence  of  Mind  and  Matter,  and  said  there  was  nothinf*  I'lH 
Ideas.  Hegel  denies  the  existence  of  both  Object  and  :;ub- 
ject,  and  says  there  is  nothing  but  the  '  relations  "  of  the  two. 
He  blames  Kant  for  having  spoken  of  Things  as  if  they  woiv 
only  appearances  to  ns  [Erschctnungnifiir  «»«)  while  their  n-al 
nature  (An»ieh)  was  inaccessible.  The  real  relation,  he  saTsi. 
IS  this:  that  the  Things  we  know  axe  not  only  appeaiuncos 
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to  US,  but  are  in  themselves  mere  appearances  {sondem  an 
tick  blosse  Ergcheinungen).  The  real  objectivity  is  this:  that 
our  Thoughts  are  not  only  Thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  the  reality  of  Things.* 

This  is  the  Philosophy — not  a  Philosophy,  remember — not 
a  system  which  may  take  its  place  amongst  other  systems. 
No,  it  is  the  Philosophy  par  excellence.  We  have  Hegel's 
word  for  it ;  t  we  have  the  confirmation  of  that  word  by  many 
ardent  disciples.  True  it  is,  that  some  of  the  young  Hegel- 
ians, when  reproached  with  the  constant  changes  they  in- 
troduce, reply  that  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  Philosophy  to 
change.  But  these  are  inconsiderate,  rash  young  men. 
Mature  and  sober  thinkers  (of  HegeVs  school)  declare  that, 
although  some  improvements  are  possible  in  detail,  yet  on  the 
whole  Hegel  has  given  the  Philosophy  to  the  world. 

And  this  philosophy  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines  whereby 
man  is  to  guide  himself.  It  is  something  far  greater.  It  is 
the  contemplation  of  the  self-development  of  the  Absolute. 
Hegel  congratulates  mankind  upon  the  fact  of  a  new  epoch 
having  dawned.  *  It  appears,'  says  he,  *  that  the  World- 
Spirit  {Weltgeist)  has  at  last  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
all  encumbrances,  and  is  able  to  conceive  himself  a^  Absolute 
Intelligence  {sich  alsahsoluten  Geistzu  erf assen).  .  .  .  For  he  is  X    j 

this  only  in  as  far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  Absolute  ' 
intelligence  :  and  this  he  knows  only  in  Science;  and  this  Jcnow^ 
ledge  alone  constitutes  his  true  existence,'^ % 

Such  pretensions  woidd  be  laughable,  were  they  not  so 
painful  to  contemplate.  To  think  not  only  of  one  man,  and 
that  one  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect,  a 
subtlety  which  was  its  bane,  together  with  many  other  men — 
some  hundred  or  so,  all  rising  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
ability — one^  and  all  cidtivating  as  the  occupation  of  their 
lives  a  science  with  such  pretensions,  and  with  such  a  Method 

*  '  Dmfs  die  Qfdanken  nicht  Moss  untfore  Oeilanken,  ^ondcrn  zugleich das  Anitich 
der  Dinge  and  dee  Gegenstandlicben  iiWrhuupt  sind.' — KncyrlopiiJie,  p.  89  ;  sre 
abo  p.  97.    The  whole  of  thia  Introduction  to  the  Emyclopddir  is  worth  conAuIring. 

t  Gtsck.  der  Pkito9.  iii.  690.  }  Ibid.  iii.  689. 
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aa  that  of  tlie  identity  of  contrai 
daily  to  be  seen  are  thoae  of  ignora 
tgnoTunce.  But  the  delusions  of  1 
sions  of  an  ambitious  intelligence 
Men  such  aa  Fichte,  ScheUing, 
belong  incoutestably  to  a  high  qtA< 
have  seen  to  what  their  reasoningi 
seen  what  absurdities  they  coold  i 
found  the  truth.  Hegel  especial 
sense  of  his  wonderful  power, 
found  very  suggestive  and  very 
repugnant  to  what  I  regard  as  the 
so  systematically  developed,  so  o 
tured  meditation,  that  I  have  alw 
with  a  sense  of  the  author's  grei 
such  a  waste  of  power.  His  Lectu 
of  Phil otophy,  ilia  Philosaphi/  of  Hi 
Bdigion,  are  especially  worthy  of . 
As  for  the  system  itself,  we  m 
decide  whether  it  be  worthy  of  a 
illustratiou  of  the  devious  errors 
which  begins  with  aaanming  that 
the  same,  because  Being  in  the  ab 
the  Unconditioned,  and  so  must 
as  unconditioned,  are  the  same 
upon  the  identity  of  contradiettiri 
sophy ;  a  system  in  which  the  onl 
that  of  simple  Relation,  the  two  t* 
Matter ;  this  system,  were  it  who' 
tions  for  which  science  is  useful  j 
ever,  and  is  therefore  unworthy  tl 
working  for  the  benefit  of  maiikin 
The  futility  may  be  estimated  1 
of  soluble  problems  which  it  often 
ingenuity  of  nonsense  exhibited  1 
questions  which,  as  coming  withii 
shuuld,  if  his  system  were  true,  p: 
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evidence  of  its  truth.  He  might  ridicule  Newton  and  the 
empirical  school  to  his  heart's  content,  did  he  not  exhibit 
the  ridicidous  spectacle  of  his  own  hopeless  failure  to  solve 
the  problems  approximately  solved  by  Newton  and  the  em- 
pirics. Surely  a  system  which  has  disclosed  the  highest 
truths,  ought  to  have  some  illumination  for  the  lower  truths  9 
A  man  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  Being,  ought  to  be 
able  to  state  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  Phenomena  ?  A  man 
who  can  follow  the  development  of  the  Cosmos,  ought  to  have 
some  insight  into  cosmical  laws?  But  what  is  the  fact  in 
HegeFs  case  9  He  has  not  only  failed  to  discover  a  single 
law  or  to  establish  a  single  induction  in  the  region  of  natural 
phenomena,  but  has  vehemently  opposed  some  of  the  best 
established  inductions  of  previous  thinkers.  In  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Psychology — though  all  these 
subjects  have  been  treated  by  him — his  system  is  utterly 
useless. 

Not  only  is  it  useless ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  pernicious.  The 
fiu^ility  with  which  men  can  throw  all  questions  into  sys- 
tematic obscuriiy  by  the  aid  of  Metaphysics,  has  long  been 
the  bane  of  Grermany.  In  England  and  France  we  have  been 
saved  from  perpetuating  the  frivolous  discussions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  mainly  because  we  have  retained  their  nomen- 
clature and  terminology,  and  are  warned  by  these  from  off 
scholastic  ground ;  but  the  Germans,  having  invented  a  new 
philosophical  language,  do  not  perceive  that  the  new  terms 
disguise  old  errors:  they  fail  to  recognise  in  Irrlicht  the 
familiar  &ce  of  Ignis  faiuus. 

§  IV.  Hegel's  Logic. 

Philosophy  being  the  contemplation  of  the  self-development 
of  the  Absolute,  or,  as  Hegel  sometimes  calls  it,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Idea  {Darstellung  der  Idee)y  it  first  must  be 
settled  in  what  directions  this  development  takes  place. 

The  process  is  this.  Everything  must  be  first  considered 
per  $e  (an  nch) ;  next  in  its  negation,  as  some  other  thing 
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{Aridergseyn).  Tliese  are  the  two  tenriB — the  coniti 
but  they  must  be  identified  in  some  third,  or  thev  cam 
exist}  this  third  ia  the  ReUtiou  of  the  two  (the  AnumJ/i 
gUhseyn).  This  is  the  affirmation  which  is  foaudcd  aa  t 
negation  of  a  negation ;  it  is  therefore  positive,  real. 

The  Absolute,  which  is  both  Thought  and  Being,  miut  ' 
considered  in  this  triple  order,  and  Philosophy  tails  into  thr 
parta: — 

I.  Logic,  the  science  of  the  Idee  *  an  nnd/iir  ncA. 

n.  Natcbe-philosopht  as  the  aciene©  of  the  Met  in  i 
Aiul^rsgeyn. 

HI.  Philosophy  op  Intelligence,  as  the  Jdee  vrhicb  h 
returned  from  its  AiuUrggeyn  to  itself. 

Logic,  in  this  system,  has  a  very  different  meaning  In 
that  usually  given  to  the  word.  It  i«,  indet-d,  Miiiallj  wi' 
the  common  logic,  an  examination  of  the  forma  of  Tliough 
but  it  is  more  : — it  is  an  exatnination  of  Things,  uo  less  tht 
of  Thought*.  As  Object  and  Subject  are  declared  idontia 
and  whatever  is  true  of  the  Thought  ia  equally  true  of  fl 
Thing,  since  the  Thought  is  the  thing.  Logic,  of  course,  taI-< 
the  place  of  the  ancient  Logic  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  Meli 
physics.  It  ia  the  generation  of  all  abstract  ideas.  Con» 
quently  it  contains  the  whole  system  of  Science ;  and  the  ■.■thi 
parts  are  but  the  application  of  this  Logic. 

Hegel's  Logic  is  contained  in  three  stout  volumes  of  di 
hard  scholasticism.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  Idee,  in  i 
process  of  pure  thought,  free  from  all  contact  with  object 
It  is  wholly  abstract.  It  begins  with  pure  Being.  This  j-in 
Being,  in  virtue  of  its  purity,  is  imcmidi'tioiied  ;  but  that  whio 
has  uo  conditions  has  uo  existence ;  it  is  a  pure  abstractim 
Now  a  pure  abstraction  is  also  the  Xofhimj  {dnji  .YiVA/j>i :  : 
also  has  no  conditions :  its  unconditionalness  makes  it 
nothingness.  The  first  proposition  in  Logic  ia,  thet\'fi'n 
'  Being  and  Non-Being  are  the  same.' 

»  The  l,!ft  19  bQ(  nnother  (erm  fur  Iho  Alisolule.      \V,-  eh,iU  iis.-  it,  ralh-r  rh. 
Idc'ii,  bn;aU8e  tlie  Euglish  wonl  I'aiiDut  he  cmplujriJ  wiliiuut  i-iyaling  uiie.i-.-u- 
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Hegel  admits  the  proposition  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical, 
and  is  fully  aware  of  its  openness  to  ridicule ;  but  he  is  not  a 
man  to  be  scared  by  a  paradox,  to  be  shaken  by  a  sarcasm- 
He  is  aware  that  stupid  common-sense  will  ask, '  whether  it 
is  the  same  if  my  honse,  my  property,  the  air  I  breathe,  this 
town,  sun,  the  law,  mind,  or  God,  exist  or  not.'  Certainly,  a 
very  pertinent  question :  how  does  he  answer  it?  ^In  such 
examples,'  he  says,  *  particular  ends — utility,  for  instance — 
are  understood,  and  then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
whether  these  useful  things  exist  or  not?  But,  in  truth. 
Philosophy  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  is  to  free  man  from 
innumerable  finite  aims  and  ends,  and  to  make  him  so  indif- 
ferent to  them  that  it  is  really  all  the  same  whether  such 
things  exist  or  not.'  Here  we  trace  the  Alexandrian  in- 
fluence;— except  that  Plotinus  woidd  never  have  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  Philosophy  was  to  make  us  indifferent  to 
whether  God  existed  or  not ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  slip  of 
the  pen  which  made  Hegel  inclnde  God  in  the  examples  :  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  or  else  the  *  rigour  of  his  pitiless  logic,'  of 
which  his  disciples  talk. 

Remark,  also,  the  evasive  nature  of  his  reply.  Common 
sense  suggests  to  him  a  plain  direct  question,  not  without 
interest.  This  question,  plain  as  it  is,  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
hiB  system.  He  evades  it  by  answering,  that  Philosophy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  men.  Very  true;  his 
system  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  But  the  question  pnt 
was  not,  *  Has  Philosophy  to  concern  itself  with  the  interests 
of  mankind  ? '  The  question  put  was,  *  If,  as  you  say,  Being 
and  Non-Being  are  the  same,  is  it  the  same  thing  to  have  a 
house  and  not  to  have  it  ?  '  Hegel  might  have  given  a  better 
answer  even  upon  his  own  principles. 

To  return  however.  The  first  proposition  has  given  us  the 
two  contradictories ;  there  must  be  an  identity — a  relation — 
to  give  them  ppsitive  reality.  As  pure  Being,  and  as  pure 
Non-Being,  they  have  no  reality ;  they  are  more  potentialities. 
Unite  them,  and  you  have  the  Becoming  {Wcrden),  and  that 
is  reality.     Analyse  this  idea  of  Becoming,  and  you  will  find 
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that  it  contains  precisely  these  two  eiemente, — a  Noo-BiB 
from  which  it  ia  evolving,  and  a  Being  which  is  evolviid. 

Now  these  two  elements,  which  reciprociiUy  contradict  «■ 
other,  which  incessantly  tend  to  absorb  each  oilier,  are  01 
maintained  iu  their  reality  by  means  of  the  relatiou  in  whi 
they  are  to  each  other ;— -that  is  the  point  of  the  ma^ 
which  keeps  the  poles  asnnder,  and  by  keeping  tliem  unmd 
prevents  their  annihilating  each  other.  The  Becoming  tst 
first  concrete  Thought  we  can  have,  the  first  conceptki 
Being  and  Non-Being  are  pore  abstractions. 

!A  question  naturally  snggcsts  itself  as  to  botv  Being  a 
Non-Being  pass  from  Abstractions  into  Realitaeo.  The  01 
answer  Hegel  gives  ns  is  that  they  beemne  Bttditaea ;  bat  tl 
is  answering  us  with  the  very  question  iteelET'  We  want 
know  /(ou)  they  become.  In  themselves,  as  pore  AbetncttM 
tliey  have  no  reality ;  and  although  two  negatives  make 
affirmative  in  language,  it  is  not  so  evident  how  Ui 
can  accomphsh  this  in  fact.  The  qaestion  ia  of  OOW 
insolnble ;  and  those  Hegelians  whom  I  queettoned  on  f 
point  uuu.minousIy  declared  it  to  be  oul-  of  thi.is^.'  tnit 
(very  nuinerouH  in  their  system)  which  can  be  comprehende 
but  not  proved. 

Let  us  grant  the  Becoming.  It  is  the  identity  of  Bt-ir 
and  Non-Being;  and  as  such  it  is  Being  as  i/Wtrmt /.-.(,  ■>■ 
ditioned.  All  determination  {Best!mmutl^))  ia  Negatii-D 
Therefore,  in  order  that  Being  should  become,  it  must  suff 
first  a  negation  ;  the  Ansichsein  must  also  be  Amlrri^-iii,  ai 
the  relation  of  the  two  is  total  reality,  the  Aiiiai'1/iirnii-hji.iii 
QiinlUy  is  the  first  negation ;  it  is  the  reality  of  a  tliim 
That  which  constitutes  Quality  is  the  negation  which  i:-  it 
condition  of  its  Being.  Blue,  for  example,  is  blue  only  1- 
cauac  it  is  the  negation  of  red,  green,  pur])le,  &c. ;  a  iuca.ii' 
is  a  meadow  only  because  it  is  not  a  vineyard,  a  jtark, 
ploughed  field,  etc. 

Being,  having  suffered  a  Negation,  is  determineil  as  Qiialii 


.1 


"T 


•  This,  na  many  oth.T  iilcMS,  >s  Iwiniirwl  fruni  Smni-L  in  »h,B.    m---  n,  ::  :. 
Till  significunct.     In  llnjta-'a  il  is  a  nit-n'  plaj  upon  word*. 
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— it  is  Something,  and  no  longer  an  Abstraction.  But  this 
something  is  limited  by  its  very  condition ;  and  this  limit, 
this  negation,  is  external  to  it:  hence  Something  implies 
Some-other-thing.  There  is  a  This  and  a  That.  Now  the 
Something  and  the  Some-other-thing,  the  Thds  and  the  Thai^ 
are  the  same  thing.  This  is  a  tree ;  That  is  a  house.  If  I  go 
to  the  house,  it  will  then  be  the  This,  and  the  tree  will  be 
That.  Let  the  tree  be  the  Something,  and  the  house  the 
Some-other-thing,  and  the  same  change  of  terms  may  take 
place.  This  proves  that  the  two  are  identical.  The  Some- 
thing carries  its  opposite  (other-thing)  within  itself;  it  is  con- 
stantly becoming  the  other-thing.  Clearly  showing  that  the 
only  positive  reality  is  the  Relation  which  always  subsists 
throughout  the  changes  of  the  terms. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  looks  like  the  insanity  of  Logic. 
It  is  not  however  unexampled  in  Hegel's  works.  In  his 
Phdnomenologie  des  Geistesy  he  tells  us  that  perception  gives 
us  the  ideas  of  Now,  Here,  This,  &c.  And  what  is  the  Now  ? 
At  noon  I  say,  *  Now  it  is  day.'  Twelve  hours  afterwards  I 
say,  *  Now  it  is  night.'  My  first  affirmation  is  therefore  false 
as  to  the  second,  my  second  Mse  as  to  the  first :  which  proves 
that  the  Now  is  a  general  idea ;  and  as  such  a  real  existence, 
independent  of  all  particular  Notes. 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  probably  quite  weary  of  this 
frivolous  Logic  ;  we  shall  spare  them  any  further  details.  If 
they  wish  further  to  learn  about  Quantities,  Identities, 
Diversities,  etc.,  they  must  consult  the  original. 

Those  who  are  utter  strangers  to  German  speculation  will 
wonder,  perhaps,  how  it  is  possible  for  such  verbal  quibbles 
to  be  accepted  as  Philosophy.  But,  in  the  first  place.  Philo- 
sophy itself,  in  all  its  highest  speculations,  is  but  a  more  or 
less  ingenious  playing  upon  words.  From  Thales  to  Hegel, 
verbal  distinctions  have  always  formed  the  groimd  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  must  ever  do  so  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  essence  of  things.  In  the  second  place,  Hegel's 
Logic  is  a  work  requiring  prodigious  eflfort  of  thought  to 
understand:   so  difficult  and  ambiguous   is  tlie  language, 
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and  so  obsctire  the  meaning.  Now,  when  a  i 
made  this  effort,  aucl  succeeJed,  he  ia  verj-  apt  to  ovcr-Ti 
the  result  of  all  that  hibour,  and  to  believe  what  he 
found,  to  be  a  genuine  truth.  Thirdly,  Hegel  is  rety  o 
sistent ;  consistent  in  audacity,  in  absurdity.  If  the  lit 
ent  yields  aasent  to  the  premises,  he  ia  sure  to 
dragged  irresistibly  to  the  concluaions.  Fourthly,  the  m 
must  not  suppose  that  the  absurdities  of  Hegel's  sjnl 
ore  HO  apparent  in  hia  worts  as  in  our  exposition, 
have  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  the  i 
significance  of  his  speculations ;  but  we  have  also  end 
voured  to  bring  them  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  Anyth 
except  a  verbal  translation  would  reveal  some  a^pecta  of 
absurdity,  by  the  very  fact  of  bringing  it  out  of  the  ohscai 
with  which  the  German  terminology  veils  it.  The  nioont 
looming  through  a  fog  turns  out  to  be  a  miserable  hat, 
soon  as  the  fog  is  scattered ;  and  so  the  system  of  Abaol 
Idealism  is  seen  to  be  only  a  play  upon  words,  as  soon  ai 
is  dragged  from  out  the  misty  terminology  in  which  i1 
eiislirouited. 
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5  V.  Application  or  the  Method  to   Nature   axd   t 
TORT,  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Haritig  exhibited  the  various  evolutions  of  the  /'/<•<■  as  p 
Tliought,  Hegel  undertakes  to  exhibit  its  objective  evoluli 
in  the  domain  of  Nature. 

In  the  former  attempt  he  hiwi  only  to  deal  with 
stractions ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  exhibit 
'genesis  of  ideas' — the  dependence  of  one  formula  u] 
another.  Voj-bal  distiucticns  ivyrf  suBick-nl  thfrw  J 
verbal  distinctions,  audacious  logic,  and  obsciu^  termiiK-li 
avail  nothing  in  attacking  the  problems  preseiitt-d  to  us 
Nature ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  give  scientific  solnti' 
Nature  is  not  to  be  coerced.  Awareof  thedifficulties — stv 
instinctively  that  the  varieties  of  Nature  could  not  Iv 
duced  to  the  same  simphcity  as  the  varieties  of  the  /./.<- 
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Thought  had  been  reduced  in  his  Logic — ^Hegel  asserted  that 
the  determinations  of  the  Idee  in  its  exteriority  could  not 
follow  the  same  march  as  the  determinations  of  the  Idee  as 
Thought.  Instead  of  generating  each  other  reciprocally,  as 
in  the  Logic,  these  determinations  in  Nature  have  no  other 
connection  than  that  of  co-existence ;  sometimes  indeed  thej 
appear  isolated. 

When  we  look  abroad  upon  Nature,  we  observe  an  endless 
variety  of  transformations.  At  first  these  seem  without 
order;  on  looking  deeper,  we  find  that  there  is  a  regular 
series  of  development  fix)m  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  These 
transformations  are  the  struggles  of  the  Idee  to  manifest 
itself  objectivdy.  Nature  is  a  dumb  Intelligence  striving  to 
articulate.  At  first  she  mumbles;  with  succeeding  efforts 
she  articulates ;  at  last  she  speaks. 

Every  modification  which  the  Idee  undergoes  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  Thought  it  endeavours  to  express  in  the  sphere  of 
Nature.  And  thus  an  object  is  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
creation  in  so  fiir  as  it  resumes  within  itself  a  greater  niunber 
of  qualities :  inorganic  matter  is  succeeded  by  organic,  and 
amongst  organised  beings  there  is  a  graduated  scale  horn, 
the  plant  up  to  man.  In  man  the  Idee  assumes  its  highest 
grade.  In  Reason  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  and  thereby 
attains  real  and  positive  existence — the  highest  point  of 
development.  Nature  is  divine  in  principle  {an  sick),  but 
we  must  not  suppose  it  divine  as  it  exists.  By  the  Pan- 
theists Nature  is  made  one  with  Grod,  and  God  one  with 
Nature.  In  truth.  Nature  is  but  the  exteriority  (Aeusser- 
lichkeii)  of  Crod :  it  is  the  passage  of  the  Idee  through  imper- 
fection {Ab/aU  der  Idee).  Observe  moreover  that  Nature 
is  not  only  external  in  relation  to  the  Idee,  and  to  the  sub- 
jective existence  of  the  Idee,  namely  Intelligence ;  but  ex- 
teriority constitutes  the  condition  in  virtue  of  which  Nature 
is  Nature  {sondem  die  Aetisserlichkeit  macht  die  Bestimmung 
ausy  in  welcher  sie  ais  Natur  isf). 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Physiology.    Into  the  details,  we 


are  liappy  to  say,  oar  plan  forbids  as  to  enter;  tS  wS  « 
have  many  striking  illuBtrationB  of  the  ftitility  of  t 
Method  which  pretends  to  construct  the  scheme  of  the  w( 
«  irriori.  Experimental  philosophers — Newton  e«peeiall; 
are  treated  with  consistent  contempt.  11^*1  is  mot  a  tii 
speculator;  he  recoils  from  no  couseqaence ;  he  bows  cic 
to  no  name ;  he  is  impressed  by  no  fact,  however  gn 
That  Newton's  speculations  should  be  no  better  than  in 
and  his  '  discoveries '  no  better  than  illnsions,  weiv  tub 
consequences  of  Hegel's  fiindamental  theories.  lluU 
Europe  had  been  steadily  persevering  in  applying  Newt< 
principles,  and  extending  hia  discoveries, — that  Science 
making  gigantic  strides,  hourly  improving  man's  mavl 
over  Nature,  hourly  improving  the  condition  of  nianlriiK 
this  tact,  however  great  it  might  appear  to  otlieis,  w 
coiipled  with  the  other  fact,  that  upon  the  ontolojjica]  H«i 
no  discoveries  had  yet  been  made,  and  none  8cemc«I  Ilkel;^ 
be  made — appeared  to  Hegel  as  unworthy  of  a  pliiloaaph 
notice.  The  interests  of  mankind  were  ni]»ftr  ooo* 
rations,  fur  wliiuh  tbc-ro  would  always  be  abuiiilaiit  vu! 
minds.     The  philosopher  had  other  objects. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Hegel's  system  is  the  Phili«o 
of  Intelligence.  Therein  the  Idee  returns  fmm  Natun 
itself,  and  returns  through  a  consciousness  of  itself. 

Subjectively,  the  Jdes  first  manifesta  itself  tis  a  Soul 
then  returns  upon  itaelf,  and  becomes  Consciousness; 
finally  renders  itself  an  Object  to  itself,  and  then  i 
Reason, 

Objectively  the  Idee  manifests  itself  as  Will,  and  rea 
itself  in  History  and  in  Law. 

The  Subjective  and  Objective  manifestations  being 
marked  out,  we  have  now  to  see  in  what  manner  the  idei 
of  the  two  will  manifest  itself.  The  identity  of  the  Objef 
and  Subjective. is  the  Idee,  as  Intelligence,  having  conaci 
ness  of  itself  in  individuals,  and  realising  it«elf  aa  Art 
Ecligion,  and  as  Philosophy. 
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The  *  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History/*  edited  by 
the  late  accomplished  Professor  Gans,  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  books  on  the  subject  we  ever  read.  The  following  ideas 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  indication  of  its  method. 

History  is  the  development  of  the  Idee  objectively — the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  attains  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  by  explain- 
ing itself,  t  The  condition  of  Intelligence  is  to  know  itself; 
but  it  can  know  itself  only  after  having  passed  through  the 
three  phages  of  the  method,  namely,  affirmation,  negation, 
and  negation  of  negation,  as  the  return  to  consciousness 
endowed  with  reality.  It  is  owing  to  these  phases  that  the 
human  race  is  perfectible. 

States,  Nations,  and  Individuals  represent  the  determinate 
moments  of  this  development.  Each  of  these  moments 
manifests  itself  in  the  constitution,  in  the  manners,  in  the 
creeds,  in  the  whole  social  state  of  any  one  nation.  For  this 
nation  it  is  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age :  it  is  the  only 
possible  truth,  and  by  its  light  aU  things  are  seen.  But  with 
reference  to  the  absolute  Ideey  all  these  particular  mani- 
festations are  nothing  but  moments  of  transition — instru- 
ments  by  which  the  transition  to  another  higher  moment  is 
prepared.  Great  men  are  the  incarnations  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

It  is  not  every  nation  that  constitutes  itself  into  a  state  : 
to  do  that,  it  must  pass  from  a  family  to  a  horde,  fr^m  a 
horde  to  a  tribe,  and  from  a  tribe  to  a  state.  This  is  the 
formal  realisation  of  the  Idee. 

But  the  Idee  must  have  a  theatre  on  which  to  develope 
itself.  The  Earth  is  that  theatre  ;  and  as  it  is  the  product 
of  the  Idee  (according  to  the  Naturphilosophie)^  we  have  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  an  actor  playing  upon  a  stage — that 
stage  being  himself!  But  the  Earth,  as  the  geographical 
basis  of  History,  has  three  great  divisions  : — 1.  The  moun- 

♦  Werkt,  Tol.  ix. 

t  History  is  a  sort  of  Theodicoa ;  the  merit  of  originalitj,  however,  which  Hbgvl 
claims  {EinUitung,  p.  20),  is  due  to  Vice,  from  whom  he  has  largely  borrowed; 
Vico  expressly  calls  his  New  Sdonce  a  Civil  Theology  of  Divine  Providence,  Sco 
La  Seimee  Nouvelle,  livre  L  eh.  iy. 
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taiuons  re^ona.  2-  The  plains  and  ^-atleyti.  3,  The  ec 
and  mouths  of  rivera.  The  first  represents  tlio  prim. 
condition  of  mankind ;  the  second  the  more  advanced  i 
dition,  when  society  begins  to  be  formed  ;  the  third,  w, 
by  means  of  river-communication,  the  actiritj  of  tho  hni 
race  is  allowed  free  development  in  all  directions,  put 
Inrly  of  commerce.  Tbia  is  another  of  the  ideas  of  Vi 
and  is  in  contradiction  to  all  history. 

The  great  Ttiont^n^  of  History  are  fonr.  1.  In  the  Ru 
have  the  predominance  of  substantiality ;  the  Wee  does 
know  its  freedom.  The  rights  of  men  are  nnkuown  bea 
the  East  knows  only  that  one  is  free.  This  is  the  (&»M] 
of  the  World.  2.  In  Greece  we  bare  the  predominano 
individuality.  The  JJee  knows  that  it  is  free,  but  only  in 
certain  forms,  that  is  to  say,  only  mme  are  free.  Mio 
still  mixed  with  Matter  and  finds  Hs  expression  theretti ; 
expression  is  Beanty.  This  is  the  youthkood  of  the  Wt 
3.  In  Rome  we  have  opposition  between  the  ObjeictiTe 
Subjective :  the  political  univi^rsality  and  individual  Avei 
both  developed  yet  not  united.  This  is  thy  innnhood  of 
world.  4.  In  the  Teutonic  Nations  we  have  the  unity  of 
contradietiuu — the  Idee  knowing  itaelf;  and  instead  of  t 
jiosiiig  like  Greece  and  Rome  that  fome  only  are  free 
knows  that  all  men  are  free.  This  is  the  ofd-ag<  uf 
world ;  but  although  the  old-age  of  body  is  weaknesii. 
old-  age  of  Mind  ia  ripeness.  The  first  form  of  govemui 
which  we  see  in  History  is  Despotism :  the  second  is  Dei 
cnicy  and  Aristocracy  ;  the  third  is  Monarchy.f 

On  reading  this  meagre  analysis,  the  ingenious  s|>« 
lutioua  of  the  original  will  scarcely  be  recognised.  Sod 
the  art  with  which  Hegei  clothes  his  ideas  in  (he  gart 
Philosophy,  that  we,  though  aware  that  he  is  writing  fict 
not  historj',  and  giving  us  perversions  of  notorioufl  fiicl* 
the  laws  of  historical  development ; — telling  us  that  the  S| 
of  the  World  manifests  himself  under  such  and  such  ph;t 

•  L'l  Srimct  N.„i^//r.  livr-  1.  ch.  ii.  J  97. 
t  PAi/oiopiie  rffp  GcKhkile.  p.  K'S. 
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when  it  is  apparent  to  all  that,  granting  the  theory  of  this 
World-spirit's  development,  the  phases  were  not  such  as 
Hegel  declares  them  to  have  been ; — although  we  are  aware 
of  all  this,  yet  is  the  book  so  ingenious  that  it  seems 
almost  tm&ir  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  captd  mortuum  as  our 
analysis.  Kevertheless  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  of 
History  are  those  we  have  given  above.  The  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  explication  of  the  various  events  of 
History  is  still  more  ingenious. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
the  subject  of  bitter  disputes.  The  schisms  of  the  young 
Hegelians — the  doctrine  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer, 
and  others — being  all  deduced,  or  pretended  to  be  deduced, 
fix>m  Hegel's  system,  much  angry  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  that  system.  When  doctors 
thus  disagree  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide.  We  will  leave 
the  matter  to  theologians ;  and  for  the  present  only  notice 
Hegel's  fundamental  ideas. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  see  how  Hegel's  Method 
is  applied  to  all  subjects,  and  how  his  theory  of  life  can  be 
brought  to  explain  every  product  of  life.  This  is  doubtless  a 
great  logical  merit ;  and  it  inspires  disciples  with  boundless 
confidence.  Few,  however,  we  suspect,  have  approached  the 
subject  of  Beligion  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Method  to  explain  it.  Probably  the  triumph  is 
great  when  the  applicability  is  shown  to  be  as  perfect  here  as 
elsewhere.     Of  this  our  readers  shall  judge. 

Hegel  of  course  accepts  the  Trinity ;  his  whole  system  is 
Trinitarian.  God  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Idee  an  und  fur 
sich :  that  is  to  say,  the  Idee  as  an  unconditioned  Ab- 
straction. Grod  the  Son,  engendered  by  the  Father,  is  the 
Idee  as  Anderssein :  that  is  to  say,  as  a  conditioned  Beality. 
The  separationhBS  taken  place  which, by  means  of  sl negation, 
gives  the  Abstraction  real  existence.  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  Identity  of  the  two ;  the  negation  of  the  negation  and 
perfect  totality  of  existence.  He  is  the  Consciousness  of 
himself  as  Spirit :  this  is  the  condition  of  his  existence. 
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God  tlic  Faiier  waa  before  the  World,  and  « 
That  is  to  say,  lie  existed  an  mch,  as  tlie  pure  Idef,  bvCon 
assumed  any  reality.  He  created  the  World,  becauue  J 
tJio  essence  of  lus  being  to  create  {m  gefwH  «i»  sfintm  £ 
Wexen,  SckHpfer  in*  setii).  Did  be  not  create,  tben  wonld 
own  existence  be  incomplete. 

The  vulgar  notion  of  tbeologri^ns  la  tliat  God  treated 
world  by  an  act ;  but  Hegel  says  that  the  creation  is  nod 
act,  but  an  eternal  moment, — not  a  thing  done.,  but  b  tli 
perpetually  doing ; — God  did  not  ereaia  the  world,  lie  »  e 
nally  creating  it.  Attached  lUso  to  this  vulgar  notioi 
another  less  precisely  but  more  commonly  enttrtun 
namely,  that  God,  having  created  the  world  by  an  act  of 
will,  lets  it  dovelope  itself  with  no  interference  of  hia ; 
Goethe  somewhere  ridicules  it,  he  '  aits  aloft  seeing  tlie  wi 
go.'  This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  who«e  pregx 
words  are, '  In  him  we  lire,  and  move,  and  hAve  oar  bet 
We  live  in  God,  not  out  of  him,  not  aimply  by  him.  And  I 
ia  what  Hegel  means  when  he  denies  that  the  crestioa  w 
sitii^le  act.  Creation  was,  ftntl  is,  aiiJ  tver  will  be.  Ci\*nl 
ia  the  reality  of  God :  it  ia  God  passing  into  actirity, 
ueither  suspended  nor  exhausted  in  the  act. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  here  give  of  hia  Phitosophy  of  S 
ijion ;  were  we  to  ventiire  further,  we  should  only  get  oursd 
entangled  in  the  thorny  labj-rinth  of  theological  problems. 
us  pass  tlierfforc  to  his  JJistury  of  J'hi]oM-}ihy,  which.  ;iii-' 
ing  to  him,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  hi.- 
intelligence.  This  development  of  thought  is  nothing  ui 
thivn  the  various  transitions  which  constitute  the  WMwnn.' 
the  itbsolute  Method.  All  these  momcnls  are  represente< 
history  ;  so  that  the  HUlory  of  Pbilomphj/  is  the  reprodud 
of  the  Lotfic  uuder  the  forms  of  intelligence.  The  sxicces; 
of  these  moments  gives  to  each  period  a  particukr  phiii 
phy;  but  these  various  philosophies  are,  in  tnith,  only  p 
of  the  one  philosophy.  This  looks  like  the  Eclecticisu 
Victor  Cousin  ;  and  indeed  Cousin's  system  is  but  an  awkw 
imitation  of  Hegel :  but  the  Frenchman  has  either  n 
stood,  or  has  modified,  the  views  of  his  master. 
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Historically  speakings  there  have  been,  according  to  Hegel, 
but  two  philosophies — that  of  Greece  and  that  of  Germany. 
The  Greeks  conceived  Thought  under  the  form  of  the  Idee ; 
the  modems  have  conceived  it  under  the  form  of  Spirit.  The 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  arrived  at  unity ;  but  their  unity  was 
only  ideal,  it  existed  objectively  in  thought.  The  subjective 
aspect  was  wanting :  the  totality  knew  itself  not  as  subjective 
and  objective.     This  is  the  triumph  of  modem  philosophy. 

The  moments  have  been  briefly  these : — 1.  With  Thales  and 
the  Eleatics,  the  Idee  was  conceived  as  pure  Being :  the  One. 
2.  With  Plato  it  was  conceived  as  Universal,  Essence, 
Thought.  3.  With  iiristotle  as  Conception  {Begriff).  4. 
With  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  as  sxibjective 
Conception.  5.  With  the  Alexandrians  as  the  totality  of 
Thought.  6.  With  Descartes  as  the  Self-Consciousness.  7. 
With  Pichte  as  the  Absolute,  or  Ego.  8.  With  Schelling  as 
the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object. 

We  close  here  our  exposition  of  HegePs  tenets ;  an  exposi- 
tion which  we  have  been  forced  to  give  more  in  his  own 
words  than  we  could  have  wished ;  but  the  plan  we  adopted 
with  respect  to  Kant  and  Fichte  would  not  have  been  so  easy 
(we  doubt  if  it  be  possible)  with  respect  to  Hegel,  whose  lan- 
goage  must  be  learned,  for  the  majority  of  his  distinctions  are 
only  verbal.  In  Kant  and  Fichte  the  thoughts  had  to  be 
grappled  with ;  in  Hegel  the  form  is  everything. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  essential  points.  Those 
desirous  of  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  system  are 
referred  to  the  admirable  edition  of  his  complete  works,  pub- 
lished by  his  disciples,  in  twelve  volumes,  octavo.  If  this 
voluminousness  be  somewhat  too  alarming,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  abridgment  by  Franz  and  Hillert,*  where  the 
whole  system  is  given  in  Hegel's  own  words,  and  only  his 
illustrations  and  minute  details  are  omitted.  Michelet^s 
work  indicates  the  various  directions  taken  by  Hegel's 
di8ciple8.t    Chalybaus  is  popular,  but  touches   only  on   a 

♦  Hbokl*8  Philo9ophk  in  ttwrtltcktn  Ausziigen,  B<'rUn,  1843. 
t  Mjckblst  :  GtmshickU  der  UUttn  Systeme  derPki/osopkie  in  DeuUchland,  2  vols. 
1837. 
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few  points.*  Barehou  de  Penhoen  evidentlj  taunrs 
only  at  second-hand,  and  ia  not  to  be  trnBted.t  Dr. 
work  I  is  ill-written,  but  is  very  useful  as  au  intz 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  works  themselves.  No  wo 
Hegel's  has  been  translated  into  English  ;§  and  onl 
Aentkeiik  uito  French,  and  that  is  more  an  analni 
believe,  than  a  translation. 

'  Chu-tdIcb:  Buforitcie  Entwicltdunff  dtr  i^ttPuitiUtm  fUgnniii^tti  ^ 
bi3  Hn/tl.  3.  Aug.  1813. 

t  BA.BCHOV  DK  PiuiHaEX !   HitliAte  it  la  PkikifipMt  allrmantl:  i  mW  U 

1  Ott:  Hfgil  tt  la  Philosophie  allrmaiule,  1844.  Tbo  bpsi  inifi  «a  C 
Fhilusopb;  kuoini  to  me  is  Wilm's  Misioirt  dt  ia  Philvtv/ilur  ai/rn^mJt,  ■ 
184<t-9. 

f  Since  this  wae  writton,  &  part  of  ths  lo^e  has  npptarriJ  nodpr  iIib  tkfa 
Sufrjrctive  Logic  of  Hegrl,  Iraimlalal  by  H.  Siottix  and  J,  Wuj.n.*.  1*64.  ■ 
SiDHiB  )ua  ftdtuinbly  Tondeivd  thu  PKUoropliy  of  Hvti-ry.  Au  xVtnjt  to 
duoe  Hbokl  (o  tbi?  Eoglisb  public  bos  bera  nnulc  in  31r.  J.  B,  SnsuDo'i  Si 
llrgri,  2  toIh.  1866,  which  contains  n  tnwBlaliOD  of  tbf  ctuet  [arts  uf  tin  Itf* 
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ELEVENTH  EPOCH. 
Foundation  of  the  Positive  PkUasophy. 


I. 

AUGU8TE  COMTE* 

§  1.    His  Litb. 

AUGUSTE  COMTE  was  bom  at  Montpellier  cm  the  l»th 
of  Jannarj,  1798,  in  a  modest  house  still  to  be  seen 
facing  the  church  of  St.  Enlalie.  His  fiftther  was  treasurer 
of  taxes  for  the  department  of  H^ranlt.  Both  &tber  and 
mother  were  strict  Catholics  and  ardent  royalists ;  bat  an j 
influence  they  may  have  exercised  orer  the  direction  of  their 
son's  thoughts  was  considerably  neutralised  by  his  own  in* 
surgent  disposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  his  early  ednca* 
tion  on  the  other.  He  was  not  docile  to  authority ;  though 
in  after  life  he  strenuously  preached  the  virtue  of  docility. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  became  a  boarder  in  the  Montpellier 
Lyc^;  and  there  quickly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ardour  in  study  and  by  his  resistance  to  discipline.  Small 
and  delicate  in  frame,  loved  by  his  comrades  although  he 
seldom  joined  in  their  sports,  full  of  Teneration  for  his  pro- 
fessors, he  was  intractable,  tiresome,  and  argumentative  with 
his  masters ;  those  who  could  teach  him  found  him  docile ; 
those  who  had  to  restrain  him  found  him  rebellious.  His 
professors  praised,  his  masters  punished  him. 

*  The  sources  of  this  biographical  sketch  hare  been  Ltrrsi :  AugusU  Otmit  U 
la  PkUa»opkie  Pontine,  1863 ;  BoBiKvr :  Notice  sur  fCEuvre  et  $ur  la  Vie  dAutjuutt 
CowUe,  1860 ;  and  penooal  knowledge. 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  he  hud  learned  all  that  the  " 
preflcribed  in  the  way  of  mstruction,  and  the  Director  beg 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  begin  mathematics.  Cam 
was  given ;  and  the  result  may  be  told  in  one  signific 
sentence :  in  four  yeara  he  had  gained  a  first  place  at 
Ecole  Polytechjiique,  although  the  rulea  of  that  institiil 
did  not  then  allow  of  hia  admission,  because  he  wa«  i 
under  age.  He  had  to  wait  a  whole  year  buforw  the  d< 
were  opened  to  him ;  and  in  that  year  he  diiiplajcd 
aoquirementa  by  taking  the  place  of  his  old  professor  (i 
was  in  failing  health),  and  giving  a  course  of  matheim 
to  his  former  comrades,  and  some  of  his  former  mastenu 
At  tlie  age  of  seventeen  he  was  admitted  to  the  fii 
Polytechnique,  and  there  he  was  brought  ia  oontAct  « 
republican  sentiments  aud  scientific  tendencies  emiiwi 
Bidted  to  his  rebellious  and  iuqniring  dbpositioo.  By 
time  he  was  fourteen  he  is  enpposed  to  have  entirely  da 
gaged  himself  &om  all  royalist  and  all  theoI<^c&l  i^oak 
and  he  was  occupied  vrith  the  writings  which  in  the  tl 
teeuth  century  discussed  the  fuiiJauicntal  aiioins  of  &.v 
ethical,  and  religious  aystenia.  He  begau  seriously  to  nn 
tate  on  the  i-evolutious  of  modem  history.  Hia  comra 
respected  and  admired  him.  His  professors  recojniseJ 
eminent  capacity.  A  brilliant  career  seemed  certain,  wl 
it  was  aJTCsted  by  a  characteristic  action  of  liis  onii.  ( 
of  the  masters  had  insulted  the  yoimger  students  by 
maimers ;  the  elder  students  took  up  the  case,  and  al 
mature  deliberation  decided  that  the  master  was  unwur 
of  continuing  in  his  office.  They  drew  up  the  follow 
notification : — '  Monsieur,  quoiqu'il  nous  soit  p^uible 
prendre  une  telle  mesure  envers  un  ancien  el^ve  do  IV'-v 
nous  vous  enjoignons  de  n'y  plus  remettre  les  pieds.'  1 
notification,  drawn  up  by  Comte,  had  his  signature  at 
head  of  the  list.  The  result  was  bis  expulsion.  His  ofli 
career  was  at  an  end.  He  was  forced  to  return  houi-' ; 
remained  there  some  time  under  the  sur\-eiIlauoo  nf 
police. 
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We  do  not  learn,  but  we  may  imagine,  what  was  his 
reception  at  home,  and  of  what  nature  were  the  debates  as 
to  his  possible  future.  He  remained  some  months  at  Mont- 
pellier,  pursuing  his  studies  with  passionate  deyotion,  and 
attending  the  various  lectures  at  the  Faculty.  But  this 
could  not  last.  Paris  allured  him.  In  vain  were  the  re- 
monstrances and  threats  of  his  troubled  parents ;  in  vain 
their  refusal  to  give  him  a  penny  if  he  quitted  his  native 
city  without  an  assured  position;  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  the  manifold  attractions  of  the  great  intellectual  centre 
were  all  powerful;  and  he  found  himself  lonely  in  the 
crowded  capital,  ready  to  begin  that  eternal  struggle  in 
which  year  after  year  so  many  noble  intellects  equipped  with 
nothing  but  a  little  knowledge  and  an  immense  ambition, 
fight  for  bread  and  distinction,  are  wounded  and  worsted, 
are  wounded  and  conquer.  A  greater  intellect  moved  by  a 
loftier  ambition  has  rarely  fought  that  noble  fight. 

He  supplied  his  very  modest  wants  by  giving  private 
lessons  in  mathematics.  Two  illustrious  men  of  science 
befriended  him — ^Poinsot,  who  had  been  his  professor  at  the 
l&cole  Polytechnique,  and  knew  his  mathematical  power ;  De 
Blainville,  who  early  recognised  his  philosophical  calibre. 
By  their  aid  a  few  pupils  were  obtained ;  one  of  them  was 
the  Prince  de  Carignan.  The  bread  was  scanty,  but  he 
wanted  little  more  than  bread.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  founder  on  the  sunken  rocks  of  Parisian  life. 

A  brief  experience  of  a  less  independent  position  seems  to 
have  sufficed.  He  became  private  secretary  to  Casimir  Perier; 
but  quickly  found  that  the  paid  servant  was  expected  to  be  a 
blind  admirer.  Called  upon  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
public  labours  of  his  master,  *  elles  ne  furent  pas  goutees  ; ' 
and  after  a  trial  of  three  weeks  the  connection  ceased. 
From  Casimir  Perier  he  passed  over  to  the  celebrated  St. 
Simon.  This  was  in  1818.  The  young  philosopher  hoped 
that  he  might  live  in  harmony  with  a  philosopher ;  and  for 
some  years  he  did  so.  I  cannot  ascertain  precisely  the 
footing  on  which  they  stood  together.     M.  Littre  says  that 
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At  the  age  of  twenty,  familiar  with  all  the  inorganic  sciences 
(Biology  he  had  not  then  studied,  and  Sociology  had  not 
been  conceived),  well  read  in  history,  fervent  in  republican- 
ism, and  ambitious  of  mastering  the  great  laws  of  social 
existence,  this  inheritor  of  the  eighteenth  century  spirit, 
regarding  Philosophy  and  Science  as  instruments  for  the 
dissolution  of  theological  superstitions  and  feudal  inequali- 
ties, came  into  affectionate  and  reverential  contact  with  one 
whom  some  regard  as  a  turbulent  charlatan,  and  others  as  a 
prophetic  thinker,  but  whom  all  must  admit  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  urgent  need  and  possibility  of  replacing 
the  critical  and  destructive  tendency  by  a  positive  and  con- 
structive tendency ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
contact  was,  that  Comte  learned  to  look  upon  the  revolution- 
ary work  as  completed,  and  saw  that  the  effort  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  be  towards  the  reconstruction  of  society 
upon  a  new  basis.  The  old  faith  was  destroyed,  a  new  faith 
was  indispensable. 

Probably  most  readers  will  agree  with  M.  Littr^,  that  so 
potent  an  intellect  as  Comte's  might  easily  have  passed 
from  the  revolutionary  to  the  organic  attitude  without 
any  impulse  from  one  so  manifestly  his  inferior  as  St. 
Simon :  but  *  what  might  have  been '  is  an  idle  hypo- 
thesis when  we  know'  what  was;  and  in  Biography,  as 
elsewhere,  we  should  guard  against  the  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute a  possible  evolution  for  an  actual  evolution.  The 
simple  biographical  fact  is,  that  in  his  youth  Comte  passed 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  attitude  while  under  the 
influence  of  a  teacher  whose  special  aim  was  constructive. 
He  called  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  what  he  could  have  learned  from  such  a  master,  except 
the  necessity  of  a  constructive  attitude. 

An  attitude,  however,  is  not  a  doctrine ;  an  aim  is  not  a 
philosophy.  The  impulsion  may  have  come  from  St.  Simon; 
the  doctrine  assuredly  came  from  Comte,  and  from  him  only. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  his  keen  perception  of  the  irrecon- 
ciliability  of  his  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  St.  Simon,  and  the 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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The  open  mptnre  with  St.  Simon  took  place  in  1824.  The 
next  year  may  be  considered  the  year  when  the  Positive 
Philosophy  was  constituted;  for,  as  M.  Littr^  reminds  us, 
the  Essay  of  1822,  republished  in  1824,  only  sets  forth  the 
laws  of  social  eyolution,  but  does  not  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which  is  for  the  first  time 
expressly  annoimced  in  the  ComidAutions  Philosophiques  sur 
les  Sciences  et  Us  Savants  *  (published  in  the  Producteur  in 
1825).  In  the  two  pregnant  essays  which  thus  form,  as  it 
were,  the  inaugural  thesis  of  the  young  philosopher,  it  is 
shown  (1)  that  all  phenomena,  even  those  of  politics,  are  sub- 
ject to  invariable  laws  ;  (2)  that  the  human  mind  passes  from 
initial  theological  conceptions  to  final  positive  conceptions, 
through  the  transition  of  metaphysical  conceptions  ;  (3)  that 
human  activity,  in  like  manner,  passes  through  three  phases, 
from  the  conquering  military  regime  to  the  pacific  industrial 
regime,  through  the  transitional  state  of  a  defensive  military 
regime ;  (4)  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  state  of 
opinions  and  manners  determines  the  institutions,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  general  beliefs  determines  a  corresponding 
political  regime ;  (5)  that  philosophy  (or  general  beliefs)  in 
passing  from  the  theological  to  the  positive  stage  must  bring 
about  the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  the  military 
r%ime ;  and  finally,  that  the  spiritual  reorganisation,  which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  social  reorganisation,  must 
repose  upon  the  authority  of  demonstration,  it  must  be  based 
upon  science,  with  a  priesthood  properly  constituted  out  of 
the  regenerated  scientific  classes.  In  other  words,  the 
spiritual  authority  must  issue  from  a  philosophy  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  not  from  a  philosophy  which  is 
imagined. 

The  year  1825  is  memorable  on  other  grounds;  it  is  the 
date  of  his  marriage  with  Caroline  Massin,  bookseller,  then 
(as  I  infer  fix)m  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me)  in  her 

•  This  ewwy,  with  others,  will  be  found  apjionded  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Syflhme  de  Poiitifue  Fugitive :  they  form  au  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
PoiiStiviiim. 
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pupil :  that  pupil  was  the  ^  Bayard  of  our  day/  as  his 
admirers  style  Greneral  Lamorici^re.  With  the  small  sum 
of  money  brought  by  his  wife,  a  modest  lodging  was 
furnished  in  the  Rue  de  TOratoire.  Here  M.  de  Narbonne 
proposed  to  place  his  son  as  boarder  and  pupil.  Other 
aristocratic  £ajnilies  would,  it  was  hoped,  follow  the  ex- 
ample. To  receive  these  pupils  a  more  dignified  apartment 
was  taken  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arcade,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
St.  Lazare;  and  fresh  furniture  had  to  be  bought.  Their 
small  stock  of  ready  money  was  thus  invested,  but  the 
pupils  never  came,  and  the  apartment  was  a  burden.  In  a 
few  months  the  solitary  boarder  was  sent  back,  and  the 
young  couple  had  to  migrate  to  more  modest  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  Montmartre  (No.  13).  Here  Comte,  although  unwilling 
to  divert  his  attention  from  the  working  out  of  the  great 
scheme  which  he  was  then  meditating,  was  persuaded  to 
earn  a  little  money  by  publishing  an  occasional  essay  in  the 
ProdiAcieur.  To  this  we  owe  the  Cottsiderations  Philosophiques 
wur  le$  Sciences  et  les  Savants,  and  the  Considerations  sur  le 
nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel. 

Bj  the  month  of  April,  1826,  the  system  was  sufficiently 
matured  in  his  mind  for  a  dogmatic  exposition,  which  he 
announced  in  a  course  of  seventy-two  lectures  to  be  delivered 
in  his  private  rooms.  There  is  something  imposing  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  attempt.  One  hears  with  surprise  of  a  young 
and  obscure  thinker  proposing  to  expound  the  philosophy  of 
all  the  sciences,  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Spiritual 
Power,  and  calling  upon  his  auditors  for  a  year's  severe 
attention  to  his  scheme.  One  is  still  more  surprised  to  hear 
the  names  of  the  auditors  who  were  prepared  to  give  this 
attention:  Humboldt,  Poinsot,  De  Blainville,  Montebello, 
Camot,  d'Eichthal,  Cerclet,  AUier,  and  Mongery.  A  scheme 
so  gigantic  might,  indeed,  have  originated  in  a  colossal 
vanity  unimpeded  in  its  pretensions  by  any  definite  know- 
ledge of  what  the  scheme  implied  ;  for  the  ignorant  are  often 
seduced  by  their  ignorance  into  pretensions  which  a  little 
knowledge  would  repress.     It  is  as  easy  to  write  a  check  for 
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gendarmes.  She  returned  from  Paris  to  find  him  in  a 
worse  condition.  In  the  morning  De  Blainville  arrived 
followed  by  M.  Cerclet.  They  contrived  by  stratagem  to 
get  him  to  Esqoirol's  establishment  for  the  insane;  and 
there  his  exaltation  was  so  great,  that  it  was  regarded  by 
Esqoirol  as  a  favourable  prognostic  of  an  early  recovery. 
Unhappily  the  recovery  was  slow,  and  would  probably  have 
been  impossible  had  he  not  quitted  the  madhouse,  with  its 
incessant  irritations,  for  the  soothing  influences  of  domestic 
quiet.  On  hearing  the  melancholy  news,  Comte's  mother  at 
once  came  to  Paris  to  attend  on  him ;  and  she  remained 
there  till  he  quitted  the  Asylum.  De  Blainville,  after  seeing 
summer  and  autumn  pass  away  without  sensible  improve- 
ment, justly  concluded  that  hatred  of  his  keepers  and  the 
system  of  treatment  perpetuated  the  excitement.  Comte's 
father  hereupon  proposed  that  he  should  be  removed  to 
Montpellier.  But  the  wife  wished  to  have  her  husband  under 
her  care,  and  her  plan  was  adopted. 

A  grotesque  and  lugubrious  fiaxce  was  played  on  the  day  of 
his  quitting  the  establishment.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  pain  and  indignation  of  his  family  at  his  refusal  to  give 
his  marriage  the  religious  sanction  of  a  Church  ceremony ; 
and  this  refusal  was  now  regarded  by  his  parents  as  the 
origin  of  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  him.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  people  see  the  *  finger  of  God  '  in  human 
afflictions,  and  see  their  own  anger  confirmed  by  His  *  judg- 
ments,' is  too  constantly  exemplified  for  us  to  think  harshly 
of  the  mistaken  parents.  But  I  cannot  without  pain  hear  of 
a  man  like  Lamennais  being  mixed  up  with  what  followed, 
namely,  the  attempt  to  make  peace  with  oflfended  Heaven  by 
inducing  the  insane  heretic  to  submit  himself  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  he  detested,  and  ask  for  a  religious  ceremony 
to  sanction  his  marriage.  By  what  arts  the  consent  was 
gained,  is  not  said ;  but  in  a  lonely  chamber  of  EsquiroFs 
madhouse  this  gloomy  farce  was  played.  The  ofiiciatiiig 
priest  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  instead  of  shortening  the 
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relapse.     In  the  montli  of  July  lie  was  well  enough  to  yisit 
his  parents  at  Montpellier.^ 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  told  this  story  of 
the  severe  cerebral  attack  in  its  painful  details.     The  &ct 
that  he  had  been  insane  was  openly  avowed  by  himself,  in 
anticipation  of  the  ignoble  pretext  which  he  foresaw  that  it 
might  furnish  to  his  adversaries,  who  would  more  easily 
dismiss  his  philosophical  ideas  as  the  reveries  of  a  madman 
than  point  out  incoherencies  and  refute   arguments.     We 
are  so  ready  to  see  the  love  of  singularity,  the  distorted  con- 
ceptions of  eccentricity,  or  the  illusions  of  a  *  heat-oppressed 
brain,'  in   any  departure   fix)m  our   own  ways  of  thought, 
that  when  a  man  comes  before  us  with  opinions  we  do  not 
understand,  or  understanding  do  not  like,  and  that  man  is 
known  to  have  been  actually  insane  at  one  time,  the  tempta- 
tion to  charge  his  opinions  on  his  insanity  is  very  strong 
indeed.     But  although  Comte  was  really  out  of  his  mind  for 
one  brief  period,  he  was  perfectly  sane  and  sound  when  he 
first  conceived,  and  when  he  finally  executed,  the  scheme  of 
his  philosophy.     Had  the  work  been  elaborated  in  a  mad- 
house, or  published  while  the  author  was  insane,  there  would 
be  an  excuse  for  dismissing  it  unexamined ;  in  such  a  case, 
however,  examination  would  have  disclosed  something  like  a 
miracle  which  would  have  revolutionised  all  our  ideas  about 
insanity.     Every  one  must  see  that  a  body  of  doctrine  so 
compact  and  organically  related  in  its  parts,  could  only  have 
been  wrought  out  in  the  plenitude  of  mental  power.     Call 
that  doctrine  mischievous,  erroneous — what  you  please — only 
not  incoherent.     The  intense  concentration  it  demanded  may 
have  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  insanity,  but  the 
insanity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  philo- 
sophy.    Nor  will  any  one  who  is  even  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease,  and  who  understands 
that  all  disease  whatever  is  only  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
in  the  functions,  suppose  that  when  the  disease  has  passed 

•  I  hare  fuUowed  M.  Litthk  in  this  n.irratiTo  of  tho  attack,  Ihvuuso  it  is  con- 
firmed, to  a  great  extent,  by  documentary  evidcnoo,  though  of  cours-o  the  story 
proceedB  from  Madame  Comtk. 
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seen  so  cruelly  intermpted.  This  time  it  was  in  his  lodgings, 
Bue  Saint  Jacques,  No,  159.  The  great  geometrician  Fourier, 
and  the  celebrated  physician  Broussais,  with  De  Blainville, 
Poinsot,  and  Mong^ry,  were  among  the  small  audience.  He 
completed  the  course,  and  also  gave  a  brief  public  exposition 
of  his  historical  views  at  the  Ath^n^e.  In  1830  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Course ;  but  the  second  volume,  owing 
to  the  commercial  crisis,  did  not  appear  tiU  1835 ;  the  sixth 
and  last  in  1842.  I  should  add  that  in  1830  he  began  to 
give  the  gratuitous  course  of  public  lectures  on  Astronomy 
which  was  repeated  for  seven  years,  and  afterwards  (1844) 
published  under  the  title  of  Traits  Philosophiqxie  d'Astronomie 
PoptUaire. 

These  twelve  years  (1830-42),  embracing  the  publication 
of  the  Caurs  de  PhUosophie  PotUivey  form  what  M.  Littr6 
justly  calls  *  the  great  epoch '  in  his  life :  *  Un  labeur  infini 
Tattendait;  il  se  soumit  sans  r^erve  a  cot  infini  labeur. 
Douze  ans  se  pass^rent  pendant  lesquels  il  ferma  courageuse- 
ment  sa  vie  k  tout  ce  qui  amuit  pu  le  distraire.  Jamais  le 
besoin  d'lme  publicity  prematura  ne  fit  invasion  dans  son 
&me.  ....  S^vdre,  pers^v^rant,  sourd  aux  bruits  du  dehors 
il  concentra  sur  son  ouvre  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  de  m^itation. 
Dans  rhistoire  des  hommes  voues  aux  grandes  pensees,  je  ne 
connais  rien  de  plus  beau  que  ces  douze  annees.*  It  would 
be  well  that  we  should  bear  this  in  mind.  Athough  the 
world  is  called  upon  to  judge  results,  not  eflforts — to  accept 
or  reject  works  on  their  own  pretensions,  and  not  on  any 
pretentions  claimed  for  the  disinterestedness  and  labour  of 
the  worker — it  is  but  just  that,  in  speaking  of  the  worker, 
we  should  remember  his  claims.  Whether  it  is  a  system  or 
a  sonnet,  we  agree  with  the  Misanthrope  of  Moli^re — 

'  Monsieui^,  le  temps  ne  fait  rien  a  raffaire  ; ' 

but  the  serious  worker  is  regarded  with  very  diflfercnt  feelings 
from  those  which  are  excited  by  the  vain  and  presumptuous 
sciolist.  Reject  the  Positive  Philosophy  if  your  mind  refuses 
to  accept  it,  but  speak  of  Comte  as  one  who  gave  a  life  to  its 
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English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  he  taught  himself  simply  by 
taking  a  book  and  a  dictionary  of  each  language.  Gifked 
with  such  a  memory,  his  neglect  of  books  was  perhaps  a 
greater  advuntage  to  the  integrity  of  his  philosophising  than 
it  would  be  in  most  cases.  All  his  knowledge  was  organised; 
whatever  he  had  once  read  was  always  available. 

M.  Littr^  describes  his  method  of  composition,  which  is 
truly  remarkable.  ^He  meditated  the  subject  without 
writing  a  word.  From  the  general  conception  he  passed  to 
the  great  divisions,  and  from  those  to  the  details.  When 
this  elaboration,  first  of  the  whole  and  then  of  the  parts, 
was  finished,  he  considered  that  his  volume  was  completed. 
And  this  was  true,  for  on  sitting  down  to  write  he  recovered 
without  loss  every  one  of  the  ideas  which  formed  the  tissue 
of  his  work,  and  recovered  them  in  their  order  and  connec- 
tion, although  not  a  word  had  been  committed  to  paper.  In 
this  way  he  composed  the  coiurse  of  lectures  which  embraced 
the  whole  Positive  Philosophy,  and  the  catastrophe  which 
followed  (in  1826)  proves  that  the  method  was  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  puissant.'  When  once  he  began  to  write  he  was 
hurried  along  by  the  impetuous  current  of  his  thoughts ;  and 
the  dates  which  he  has  given  of  the  composition  of  various 
parts  of  his  writings  prove  the  almost  incredible  rapidity 
with  which  he  wrote.  The  sheets  were  sent  to  press  as  fast 
as  they  were  written ;  so  that  the  printing  of  each  volume 
was  completed  almost  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  the  pen. 

The  last  of  his  private  pupils,  whose  name  has  not  trans- 
pired, has  given  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  illustrious 
teacher,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  Chamhers^s  Journal 
(June  19,  1858).  After  narrating  how  he  found  himself  in 
this  position,  he  adds : — ^  Daily  as  the  clock  struck  eight  on 
the  harloge  of  the  Luxembourg,  while  the  ringing  hammer  on 
the  bell  was  yet  audible,  the  room  of  my  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  a  man,  short,  rather  stout,  almost  what  one 
might  call  sleek,  freshly  shaven,  without  vestige  of  whisker  or 
moustache.  He  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  most 
spotless  black,  as  if  going  to   a  dinner  party ;    his  white 
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and  still  persisted,  with  more,  perhaps,  of  malice  than  of 
ignorance,  in  using  the  most  abominably  nngrammatical 
French  in  my  written  repetitions  of  his  lectures.  One 
morning  he  lost  patience  at  some  solecism  more  excruciating 
than  usual ;  and  laying  down  his  pen,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
said :  "  Why  do  you  persevere  in  writing  such  barbarisms  ?  " 
**  You  know  I  am  a  foreigner,"  said  I :  "  how  should  I  do 
better?  "  "  You  can  at  least  do  better  than  this :  write  as 
you  speak ;  "  and  he  resumed  his  pen,  correcting  every  fault 
of  language.  From  that  day,  there  were  few  grammatical 
blunders  in  my  papers.  Once  again,  and  this  time  less 
wilfully,  I  encountered  the  same  mild  anger.  I  was  at  the 
time  studying  very  hard,  generally  thirteen  hours  a  day  of 
book-work — a  folly  bitterly  expiated  and  repented  since — 
and  I  was  seldom  in  bed  till  after  midnight.  One  black 
wintry  morning,  after  harder  work  than  usual,  I  nodded  over 
the  lecture.  With  no  straining  of  the  ears,  could  I  drink  in 
the  sense ;  with  no  forcing  of  the  eyelids,  keep  them  open. 
I  dared  not  rise  and  take  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  for  this 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  our  habits.  So  I  sat  till  the 
humming  of  the  voice,  and  the  scraping  of  the  pen,  acted 
like  a  lullaby,  and  I  was  already  three  parts  asleep,  when 
suddenly  a  change  of  tone  aroused  me,  and  the  words  "  But 
you  sleep,"  recalled  me  to  myself,  only  to  see  my  tutor  stalk- 
ing out  of  the  room,  while  I  vainly  tried  to  catch  and 
appease  him.  The  next  day,  he  resumed  the  lesson  where 
he  had  left  off  on  the  one  previous  to  my  nap,  but  not  a 
word  of  reproach  was  uttered,  or  of  apology  allowed,  by  the 
insulted  sage. 

*  From  that  day,  I  began  to  love  him.  Cold  or  abstracted 
as  he  seemed,  the  intellectual  giant  henceforth  won  almost 
imperceptibly  on  the  youth.  I  could  not  feel,  much  less  mea- 
sure his  greatness,  but  I  acquired  an  interest  in  the  dry  science 
he  taught  me ;  and  had  I  continued  under  his  charge,  I  might 
have  become  a  mathematician.  I  had  been  taught  to  fear, 
not  to  revere  my  masters ;  if  I  had  a  liking  for  any  one,  it  had 
been  in  proportion  to  his  laxness ;  and  I  now  foimd  myself  half 
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* "  It  is  I,  Sir,"  was  the  answer. 

*  The  change  in  his  appearance  intimidated  me,  and  I  hesi- 
tatingly mentioned  my  name.  At  once  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  drew  me  into  his  sitting-room.  Here  I  was  able  to 
remark  the  wonderftd  change  which  had  come  over  his 
expression  since  we  had  last  met.  He  now  reminded  me  of 
one  of  those  mediaeval  pictures  which  represent  St.  Francis 
wedded  to  Poverty.  There  was  a  mildness  in  those  attenu- 
ated features  that  might  be  called  ideal  rather  than  human ; 
through  the  half-closed  eyes  there  shone  the  very  soul  of 
him  who  had  doubted  whether  he  had  anything  more  than 
intellect.  "I  did  not  recognise  you,"  he  said,  opening  a 
drawer ;  "  but  I  think  of  you  almost  daily.  See,  I  still  have 
jour  box,  and  I  keep  my  seals  in  it,  so  that  I  am  often 
reminded  of  you."  He  spoke  unreservedly  of  the  honourable 
poverty  to  which  the  last  revolution,  in  depriving  him  of 
his  modest  competence,  had  reduced  him,  and  he  told  me 
how  the  generous  sacrifices  of  some  of  his  disciples  had 
relieved  him  of  the  cares  of  material  existence. 

*  He  indulged  me  with  a  long  conversation,  every  word  of 
which  filled  me  with  fresh  wonder.  He  was  no  longer  the 
rigid  thinker,  regular  and  passionless  as  mechanism;  he 
seamed  to  have  renewed  his  youth,  to  have  added  something 
to  his  former  self,  but  how  or  what,  I  could  not  at  the  time 
imagine.  In  terms  unintelligible  to  me,  he  referred  to  re- 
lations which  had  given  impulse  to  his  affections ;  he  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  whose  works  he  had  learned  to  read  in  the  original ; 
and — O  surprise  ! — taking  from  his  chimney-piece  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  Imitation,  he  said :  "  I  read  some  pages 
of  this  book  every  morning." 

^  I  already  had  had  cause  to  suspect  that  under  that  frigid 
mask  which  he  wore  in  earlier  years,  an  impulsive  nature 
and  warm  affections  were  concealed ;  I  had  heard  at  the 
time  that  the  little  keepsake  I  had  brought  had  pleased  him 
BO  much,  that  in  speaking  of  it  a  few  days  afterwards  his 
eyes  glistened ;  I  understood,  therefore,  that  far  within  him 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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driving  him  from  his  official  position.  He  was  turned  adrift 
onoe  more  to  seek  a  laborious  existence  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  The  story  is  told  by  him  in  the  pre&ce  to  the 
sixth  Yolume  of  the  Philoaophie  Positive^  and  in  fuller  detail 
by  M.  Littr^.  It  need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  the  sad  result 
IB  enough.  To  mitigate  the  blow,  three  Englishmen — Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Baikes  Currie,  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth — through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  o£fered  to  replace  the 
official  salary  for  one  year,  understanding  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  Comte  would  be  either  reinstated  or  would  have 
resolved  on  some  other  career.  The  year  passed,  and  his  re- 
election was  again  refused.  At  first  this  troubled  him  but 
little.  He  had  learnt  to  regard  the  ^  subsidy '  of  his  ad- 
mirers as  his  right.  It  was  due  from  the  rich  to  the  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  philosopher  could  more  effectually  use  his 
powers  if  all  material  anxieties  were  taken  from  him.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  light  in  which  the  case  was 
seen  in  England.  Mr.  Grote  sent  an  additional  600  francs, 
but  a  renewal  of  the  subsidy  was  declined.  Comte  was 
exasperated.  I  remember  hearing  him  speak  of  the  re- 
fijsal  as  if  some  unworthy  treachery  had  been  practised  on 
him.  I  tried  to  explain  as  delicately  as  I  could  what  I 
conceived  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  his  friends  who  declined 
to  be  his  bankers ;  but  he  had  so  entirely  wrought  himself 
into  the  persuasion  that  the  refusal  was  a  moral  dereliction, 
and  that  no  excuse  could  be  offered  for  men  who  had  wealth 
withholding  a  slight  portion  of  it  from  thinkers  whose  lives 
were  of  importance  to  the  world,  that  I  saw  explanation  was 
useless.  He  had  a  fixed  idea  on  the  subject ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  expressed  in  haughty  terms  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mill.^  If 
there  is  much  to  be  said  (and  I  think  there  is)  in  favour  of  his 

*  And  in  a  published  work :  '  Jo  somrae  tous  les  Occidt>ntnuz  capablcs  do  8<'ntir, 
d*iiDe  mani^re  quelconque,  la  yraio  port^e  de  mes  traraux,  de  concourir  loyalement, 
miTaot  lean  mojoos  renpectifs,  au  digno  protcctomt  institnv  pour  moi.  Si  lea 
poaitiristei  incomplots  peraistairnt  a  motivor  lour  coupaUe  indifference  sur  It'urs 
dirersoDcet  parti^'lles  envore  IVniiemblo  de  ma  doctrino,  jo  divoiUrais  aisiment 
riffci»me  mal  cacJU  sous  ce  Tain  pr^texte.' — Sf/steme  de  Politique  Puntivtf  iii., 
pirface,  p.  xxv. 

^F   2 
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'  Quella  chc  imparadisa  la  mia  mente 
Ogni  basso  pensier  dal  cor  m^ayiilse/ 

Every  one  who  knew  him  during  this  brief  period  of 
happiness  will  recall  the  mystic  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
spoke  of  her,  and  the  irrepressible  overflowing  of  his  emotion 
which  led  him  to  speak  of  her  at  all  times  and  to  all  listeners. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  this  attachment  that  I  first  saw 
him  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  very  first  interview  he  spoke 
of  her  with  an  expansiveness  which  gteatly  interested  me. 
When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  as  expansive  in  his  grief  at  her 
irreparable  loss  ;  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
detailed  her  many  perfections.  His  happiness  had  lasted 
but  one  year. 

Her  death  made  no  change  in  his  devotion.  She  under- 
went a  transfiguration.  Her  subjective  immortality  became 
a  real  presence  to  his  mystical  a£fection.  During  life  she 
had  been  a  benign  influence  irradiating  his  moral  nature, 
and  for  the  first  time  giving  satisfaction  to  the  immense 
tenderness  which  slumbered  there ;  she  thus  initiated  him 
int<2  those  secrets  of  emotional  life  which  were  indispensable 
to  his  philosophy  in  its  subsequent  elaboration.  Her  death 
rather  intensified  than  altered  this  influence,  by  purifying  it 
from  aU  personal  and  objective  elements. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  we  read : — *  Le  charmant 
bonjour  auquel  je  n'ai  pu  r^pondre  avant  hier  me  laissera  le 
souvenir  permanent  d'nne  affectueuse  expression  carac- 
teristique  dont  j'^prouve  le  besoin  de  vous  remercier  si)^iale- 
ment,  quand  vous  y  avez  daigne  mentionner  votre  bonheur 
de  m'acquSrir,  En  effet,  c'est  bien  la,  ma  Clotilde,  le  mot  qui 
nous  convient  mutuellemcnt,  pbur  designer  a  chacun  de  nous 
sa  meilleure  propri^te.  Plus  notre  intimity  se  d^veloppe  et  se 
consolide,  mieux  je  sens  joumellement  que  cette  chaste  union 
est  devenue  ehez  moi  la  principale  condition  d'un  bonlieur 
que  j'avais  toujoursardemmentreve,  mais  sans  pouvoir,  h^las  ! 
r^prouver  jamais  avant  d'avoir  subi  votre  bienfaisant  empire.' 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  perpetual  hymn  to  her 
memory.     Every  week  he  visited  her  tomb.     Every  day  he 
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to  Robespierre,  'Avec  ton  Etre  supreme,  tu  commences  a 
m'embeter  !  *  He  is  called  an  atheist ;  and  no  one  was  ever 
more  contemptuous  towards  atheism.  He  is  caUed  a 
materialist ;  and  no  great  thinker  was  ever  less  amenable  to 
the  objections  which  that  term  connotes. 

The  contradictory  charges  are  grounded  upon  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  in  the  second  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  diyergence  in  Method  and  results  between  his  early  and 
later  works.  Up  to  1842  he  placed  himself  in  the  direct 
line  of  historical  filiation,  and  subordinated  his  researches  to 
the  Objective  Method;  he  resumed  and  systematised  the 
e£Ports  of  his  scientific  predecessors  in  one  vast  and  compact 
body  of  doctrine,  creating  a  Philosophy  out  of  the  various 
sciences  by  giving  unity  to  their  scattered  generalities.  But 
after  1842  a  radical  change  took  place;  the  philosopher 
brusquely  assumed  the  position  of  a  pontiff.  He  changed 
his  Method  (and  was  forced  to  change  it),  and  coincident 
with  this  theoretical  transformation,  was  the  emotional 
transformation,  initiated  by  a  profound  affection  and  a 
profound  sorrow. 

Before  setting  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  second 
great  work,  Comte  is  supposed  to  have  had  another  cerebral 
attack,  though  but  a  slight  one,  and  of  brief  duration  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  without  indignation  that  impartial  readers  wUl 
observe  how  M.  Littr^,  apparently  to  explain  his  rejection  of 
the  doctrines,  insinuates  that  they  were  vitiated  in  their 
origin  by  that  (hypothetical)  cerebral  attack.  From  un- 
thinking and  reckless  adversaries  such  an  accusation  might 
be  anticipated.  From  one  who  avows  himself  a  disciple  it 
ooold  only  escape  moral  reprobation  by  being  at  least 
plausibly  founded.  Now  on  what  grounds  can  M.  Littr^ 
pretend  that  the  cerebral  attack,  the  very  existence  of  which 
is  a  supposition  of  his  own,  and  the  duration  of  which  must 
have  been  slight,  vitiated  the  Politique^  when  he  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  avowed,  long  continued,  and  violent  attack 
which  preceded  the  composition  of  the  Philo$aphie  in  any 
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with  the  pretensions  of  a  Plato^  a  Descartes,  a  Spinoza,  or 
a  Hegel. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  later  system.  On  the  contrary, 
my  dissent  from  it  is  open  and  direct.  All  the  later  positivists 
regard  me  as  a  heretic.  But  I  am  a  reverent  heretic,  never- 
theless :  that  is,  I  profoundly  admire  the  greatness  and 
sincerity  of  the  thinker,  although  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
a  task  for  which  the  materials  were  not  ready.  And  if  men 
could  approach  the  work  with  minds  sufficiently  open  to 
receive  instruction  from  teachers  whom  on  the  whole  they 
refuse  to  follow,  capable  of  setting  aside  differences,  to  seize 
upon  and  profit  by  agreements,  they  would  carry  away  from 
the  Politique  many  luminous  suggestions,  and  that  ennobling 
influence  which  always  rays  out  from  a  moral  conviction. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  find  passages  to  marvel  at,  passages 
to  laugh  at,  and  passages  to  fling  hard  words  at.  But  they 
will  detect  even  in  these  the  presence  of  a  magisterial  intellect 
carried  by  the  deductive  impetus  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
prudence ;  they  will  detect  nothing  of  the  incoherence  of 
insatiity.  Even  the  startling  suggestion  which  he  propounds 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  himself  calls  a  daring  hypothesis — 
Le.  that  of  the  Vierge  Mere — is  a  legitimate  deduction  fi^m 
what  many  regard  as  established  data;  it  happens  to  be 
absurd  because  the  data  are  profoundly  erroneous,  although 
they  have  been,  and  still  are,  accepted  by  many  scientific 
men  as  truths.  Had  the  data  been  true,  the  deduction  would 
have  been  as  admirable  as  it  is  now  laughable:  it  would  have 
been  a  genuine  scientific  hypothesis. 

Antagonism  to  the  Method  and  certain  conclusions  of  the 
Politiqite  Positive  led  me  for  many  years  to  regard  that  work 
as  a  deviation  from  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  every  way 
unfortunate.  My  attitude  has  changed  now  that  I  have 
learned  (from  the  remark  of  one  very  dear  to  me)  to  regard 
it  as  an  Utopia,  presenting  hypotheses  rather  than  doctrines, 
suggestions  for  future  inquirers  rather  than  dogmas  for 
adepts — hypotheses  carrying  more  or  less  of  truth,  and 
serviceable  as  a  provisional  mode  of  colligating  facts,  to  be 
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apostolic  mission  grew  apace.  The  transformation  of  the 
83'stematic  theorist  into  the  pontiff  was  rapid.  Those  who 
were  subjugated  by  his  personal  influence,  or  fascinated  by 
the  seeming  truth  of  his  doctrines,  will  see  a  logical  develop- 
ment in  this;  whereas  we  who  stand  aloof  can  see  in  it 
nothing  but  the  unfortunate  fatality  which  seems  attached  to 
deep  convictions  in  certain  powerful  and  arrogant  natures. 
Those  who  consider  Mahomet  an  impostor,  and  Loyola  a 
malignant 'despot,  may  brand  Comte  with  similar  epithets  of 
scorn  or  hatred.  But  if  with  a  deeper  sympathy  and  wider 
knowledge  we  mark  the  line  between  infirmity  and  strength, 
recognising  that  where  the  lights  are  brightest  there  the 
shadows  are  darkest,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  confound  a 
common  infirmity  with  an  uncommon  greatness.  Hundreds 
of  men  have  been  as  vain,  as  arrogant,  as  despotic  in  their 
ideas ;  but  how  many  have  been  as  severely  ascetic,  as  pro- 
foundly moral,  as  devoted  to  high  thoughts,  and  as  magnifi- 
cently endowed  9  We  need  not  accept  the  errors  of  a  great 
mind  because  of  its  greatness ;  but  ought  we  to  forget  the 
greatness  when  we  reject  the  errors  ? 

After  the  publication  of  the  Politique  there  is  little  of 
biographical  importance  to  be  added.  In  1852  he  had 
published  the  Catechisme  Positiviste^  a  little  work  which,  I 
think,  has  done  more  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  his  views 
than  all  the  attacks  of  antagonists.  It  contains  many  pro- 
found and  noble  passages,  and  to  thorough  disciples  is  doubt- 
less a  precious  work ;  but  it  should  have  been  an  esoteric 
work,  at  least  for  many  years.  Catechisms  are  for  the  con- 
verted. The  objections  to  this  one,  apart  from  the  ideas 
which,  to  aU  but  believers,,  must  appear  without  adequate 
foundation,  are,  first,  that  being  brief  and  popular  in  form 
it  is  seized  on  by  those  who  wish  to  *  know  something  about 
Comte'  and  are  unwilling  to  take  the  requisite  labour  of 
reading  the  more  serious  works;  secondly,  because  he  was 
incapable  of  conducting  a  popular  exposition  in  a  dramatic 
form,  and  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  ridiculous  accompanies 
the  reader,  preventing  his  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
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spread  the  Belig^on  of  Humanity,  undismajed  by  the  ridicule 
and  social  persecution  which  await  every  religious  move- 
ment at  its  outset. 

The  increasing  notoriety  of  the  name  of  Auguste  Comte  is 
significant  of  a  spreading  sympathy  and  a  spreading  dread. 
In  grave  treatises  and  in  periodical  works  his  opinions  are 
silently  adopted,  openly  alluded  to,  and  discussed  with 
respect ;  but  much  oftener  they  furnish  a  flippant  sentence 
to  some  jaunty  journalist,  or  pander  to  the  austere  dishonesty 
of  some  polemical  theologian.  Indignation,  scorn,  and 
ridicule  are  poured  forth  with  all  the  greater  freedom  because 
usually  unhampered  by  any  first-hand  knowledge.  It  is 
with  him  as  it  used  to  be  with  Eant,  who  not  many  years 
ago  was  a  standing  butt :  many  who  had  never  opened  the 
Kritikj  and  more  who  would  have  understood  nothing  of  it 
had  they  read  it,  laughed  at  the  ^  dreamer '  and  his  ^  trans- 
cendental nonsense,'  without  any  misgiving  that  they  were 
making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew 
something  about  Kant.  They  are  now  respectful  or  silent. 
Surely  it  is  wise  to  be  entirely  silent  about  that  of  which 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  ignorant?  As  if  our  natural  lia- 
bility to  error  were  not  frequently  misleading  us,  even  in  our 
most  pains-taking  inquiries,  we  must  add  to  it  by  what  Mr. 
Mill  somewhere  calls  ^  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  speaking 
confidently  about  writers  whom  we  have  never  read.'  Few 
reflect  that  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  is  foolish ;  still 
fewer  that  it  is  dishonest.  There  is  always  peril  in  pretence. 
Silence  cannot  commit  us.  And  if  many  delusively  imagine 
that  they  do  know  enough  of  Comte  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  him,  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  this  know- 
ledge is  anything  more  than  the  echo  of  what  others  have 
said,  those  others  being  for  the  most  part  antagonists  ?  Such 
a  question  would  silence  the  candid ;  nothing  will  silence  the 
garrulous  and  ignorant. 
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The  cardinal  distinctions  of  this  system  may  be  said  to 
arise  naturally  from  the  one  aim  of  making  all  speculations 
homogeneous.  Hitherto  Theolo^  while  claiming  certain 
topics  as  exclusively  its  own  (even  within  the  domain  of 
knowledge)  left  vast  fields  of  thought  untraversed.  It  re- 
served to  itself  Ethics  and  History  with  occasional  incursions 
into  Psychology ;  but  it  left  all  cosmical  problems  to  be  set- 
tled by  Science,  and  many  psychological  and  biological  pro- 
blems to  be  settled  by  Metaphysics.  On  the  other  hand 
Science  claiming  absolute  dominion  over  all  cosmical  and 
biological  problems,  left  Morals  and  Politics  to  metaphy- 
sicians and  theologians,  with  only  an  occasional  and  inci- 
dental e£fort  to  bring  these  also  under  its  sway.  Thus 
while  it  is  clear  that  society  needs  one  Faith,  one  Doctrine, 
which  shall  satisfy  the  whole  intellectual  needs,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  clear  that  such  a  Doctrine  is  impossible  so  long  as 
three  antagonistic  lines  of  thought  and  three  antagonistic 
modes  of  investigation  are  adopted.  Such  is,  and  has  long 
been,  the  condition  of  Europe.  A  glance  suffices  to  see  that 
there  is  no  one  Doctrine  general  enough  to  embrace  all 
knowledge,  and  sufficiently  warranted  by  experience  to 
carry  irresistible  conviction. 

Look  at  the  stato  of  Theology : — Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism make  one  great  division ;  but  within  the  sphere  of 
each  we  see  numerous  subdivisions ;  the  variety  of  sects 
is  daily  increasing.  Each  sect  has  remarkable  men  amongst 
its  members;  but  each  refuses  to  admit  the  doctrines 
of  the  others.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  general  doctrine 
capable  of  uniting  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  their  sub- 
divisions. Look  also  at  the  state  of  Philosophy.  There  is 
no  one  system  universally  accepted;  there  are  as  many 
philosophies  as  there  are  speculative  nations,  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  professors.  The  systems  of  Germany  are  held 
in  England  and  Scotland  as  the  dreams  of  alchemists ;  the 
Psychology  of  Scotland  is  laughed  at  in  Germany,  and 
neglected  in  England  and  France.  Besides  this  general 
dissidence,  we  see,  in  France  and  Germany  at  least,  great 
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sHLTcssful  prosecotion  of  minute  and  laborioos  researches ; 
but  it  eniled  in  making  men  of  science  regard  otiti/  the  iiidi- 
ridual  parts  of  science ;  the  construction  of  general  doctrines 
WHS  left  to  philosophers.  A  fataJ  error  ;  for  such  doctriiiea 
conld  only  be  truly  constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  Science 
and  upon  the  Method  of  Science. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  the  speculative  domain  is 
composed  of  two  very  different  portions,— general  ideas  and 
pOBitire  sciences.  The  general  ideas  are  powerleea  because 
they  are  not  positive :  the  positive  sciences  are  powerless 
because  they  are  not  general.  The  new  Philosophy  is  destined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy,  by  presenting  a  Doctrine 
which  is  positive,  because  elaboj^ted  from  the  sciences,  and 
yet  possessing  all  the  desired  geiteratUy  of  metaphysical  doc- 
trines, without  possessing  their  vagueness,  instabiUty,  and 
in&pplicabili  ty . 

How  is  this  to  be  effected  9  Obviously  by  taJiing  Science 
mB  the  basis.  The  teaching  of  history  is  clear.  Every- 
where, Science  with  its  all -conquering  Methods  is  seen 
st«iulily  advancing,  drawing  more  and  more  subjects  under 
its  rule,  yielding  answers  to  more  and  more  problems,  while 
Theolog}'  and  Metaphysics  remain  impot«nt  to  furnish  satis- 
factory answers,  and  are  constantly  found  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion with  the  certainties  of  experience.  There  are  but  three 
modes  of  explaining  phenomena,  and  of  these  the  scientific 
doily  ^ns  strength,  the  other  two  daily  lose  their  hold  upon 
men.  If  tl»e  present  anarchy  is  due  to  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  three  radically  incompatible  modes  of 
thought,  obviously  the  cessation  of  that  anarchy  must 
fi^dlow  OR  the  general  adoption  of  only  one  of  these  modes 
of  thonght.  The  question  is,  which  are  we  to  select?  When 
Thuology  was  supreme  there  was  unity  in  doctrine  and  unity 
in  life.  All  men  accepted  the  theological  explanation  of  the 
world,  man  and  society.  But  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
lulvanct^rtl  this  esplanatiou  was  discovered  to  be  incessantly 
in  contradiction  with  experience.     If,  therefore,  we  are  to 

t  Mdect  the  theological  mode  of  tliought  08  our  guide,  and  the 
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iloflopliy  which  einbracpcl  the  whole.  The  philosophy  of 
veh.  science  is  the  coortiination  of  its  fundamental  truths  and 
J  methods;  consequentij  the  coordination  of  these  philo- 
iphies^tlie  proper  distribution  of  these  truths  aad  methods 
1  a  dependent  aeries — will  yield  the  Philosophy  of  Science. 
"We  shull  have  to  consider  this  organization  of  the 
I'Seiencos  more  in  detail  hereafter;  for  the  present  it  is 
^enou^h  to  point  out  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  evohition 
the  new  doctrine.  When  we  add  thereto  the  Law  of 
"evelopment,  through  the  theologiciil,  metaphysical,  and 
witive  stages  (of  which  also  more  anon),  we  have  completed 
I  indication  of  the  great  legacy  C'onite  has  left.  These 
I  contributions,  his  titles  to  immortal  fame.  They 
sen  and  will  be  disputed,  as  all  other  titles  have  been 
ADtl  will  be.  Some  deny  that  they  are  liis ;  others  deny  that 
thi-y  are  of  value.  I  shall  not  discuss  these  questions.  But 
■.  although  I  consider  discussions  respecting  originality  to  be 
^Bconunonly  interminable  and  idle,  there  is  one  point  which 
^^pnay  profitably  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  confusion  between 
^^■le  positive  spirit  and  method,  and  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
^^B  confusion  which  once  cleared  up  may  prevent  much  idle 
^^PSssertation . 

WTiat  is  called  the  positive  or  scientific  spirit  is  coeval 
with  Science ;  indeed,  only  in  that  spirit  is  Science  possible ; 
mid  friim  the  time  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  and  Descartes,  it 
dates  its  recognition  as  a  distinct  power.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  we  may  truly  say  that  j^ositivc  thinkers  have  never 
been  wanting,  and  that  the  whole  coiirse  of  tradition  has  set 
[  Vtmdily  in  the  direction  of  the  new  doctrine.  Even  tJie 
I  nntutored  savage  so  far  employed  the  Objective  Method  that 
I  curtain  very  familiar  and  accessible  phenomena  he  was 
f  ecmtent  with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties,  and  never 
I  poQgbt  outlying  agencies  to  account  for  them.  A^  know- 
I  tdvsnced  men  witlidrew  more  and  more  phenomena 
the  regency  of  outlying  ag^-ncies,  and  placed  them 
tlie  regency  of  immanent  properties:  deities  and 
|ntitios  were  replaced  by  laws. 
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But  the  Method  was  only  pa 
not  sufficiently  explored  Dieu  i: 
still  continues— to  place  unheai 
of  outlying  agencies,  simply  bei 
the  immanent  properties.  He; 
of  minds  completely  dominate 
in  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Ct 
their  principles  to  Biology,  d 
apply  them  to  Psychology, 
foolish  and  wicked  to  apply  th 
Morals. 

If,  however,  the  Positive  Sd 
Science,  and  if  with  gradual  ai 
has  encroached  upon  and  absoi 
qniry,  so  that  we  now  see  i1 
evitable,*  this  does  not  in  an] 
ality,  does  not  diminish  the  net 
as  the  ofispring  of  that  Methoc 
counted  by  thousands,  bat  n 
t,'linipso  of  tht!  Positive  Philos. 
vat*d  Science,  and  with  sple 
conceived  tiie  Philosophy  whicL 
would  naturally  evolve.  A  fc 
fxtendiiig  the  scientific  Metho* 
had  seen  how  this  was  to  be  eff 
is  exhibited  in  the  vafjiio  anc 
previous  attempts,  and  in  the  a1 
renovating  and  harmonizing  pri 
Science  into  a  Philosophy  and  I 

tlnna  ion  principe,  to  nrornaiil  If  ayBti 
pHut  ai'  taitf  qup  de  deui  maDi^mi :  ou  birJ 
(nir  i]  est  inulilo  de  parW  id  dv  In  mil 
(mnMlion)  loulr  riufln™™  qu'pllc  a  pentae 
jujHitWc  di'  fnpin  i  la  reniirr  cnpable  do  rr 
•luiie  nn  n'ttudu  wuime  dinwnlrfi'  I'inii". 
luuir  I'^IpikIuu  dn  son  sucien  piupin',  il  n' 
I"    forniilion    diflniUro    de    1a    philoaop 

Jifprtij,ct,p,  160. 
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Doctrine.  In  this,  aa  in  most  other  parts  of  the  system,  we 
set'  how  Comte  gathered  together  in  one  luminous  focus  the 
scattered  rays  which  issued  from  various  sides.  So  long  as  the 
rays  were  aeattered  men  could  read  but  little  by  their  light. 

TIio  Positive  PhCosophy  is  novel  as  a  Philosophy,  not  as  a 
collection  of  truths  never  before  suspected.  Its  novelty  is  the 
oi^aaization  of  existing  elements.  Its  very  principle  implies 
the  absorption  of  all  that  great  thinkers  had  achieved ; 
wliile  incoriHjmting  their  results  it  extended  their  methods. 
To  assert,  therefore,  that  Comt«  only  placed  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  advancing  column,  fiUing  a  pla«e  which  would 
Iiave  otherwise  been  filled  by  others,  is,  I  conceive,  an  immense 
mistake ;  and  I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Herbert  Speacer  counte- 
nancing it ;  though  his  avowedly  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  system  renders  tie  error  excusable.  He  says, '  M. 
Comte  designated  by  the  term  "  Positive  Philosophy  "  all 
tliat  definitely-established  knowledge  which  men  of  science 
have  been  gradually  organizing  into  a  coherent  body  of 
doctrine.'  *  Kot  so ;  the  '  coherent  body  of  doi-trine  '  was 
precisely  that  which  no  one  had  ever  atteuipted  since  Science 
eiiiorged  from  its  metaphysical  condition.  And  Mr.  Mill, 
following  in  the  same  track,  sa^'s,  'the  philosophy  called 
Pi^sitive  is  not  a  recent  invention  of  M.  Comte,  but  a  simjih 
adherence  to  the  IratHlitrn*  of  all  the  great  scieutific  minds 
whose  discoveries  have  made  tlie  human  race  what  it  is. 
M.  Comte  has  never  presented  it  in  any  other  light  (!) 
But  he  has  made  the  doctrine  his  own  by  )iis  manner  of 
treating  it.'  f  M.  Littre,  with  just  astonishment,  exclaims, 
'The  great  scientific  minds?  This  term  implies  what  seems 
to  me  a  confusion.  Does  it  laean  the  philosophers  3  Why, 
the  pliilusophers,  oue  and  all,  have  belonged  to  theology  or 
metaphysics,  and  it  is  not  their  tradition  which  M.  Comte 
htt»  followed.  Doi>8  it  mean  those  who  have  illastrat«d 
parUouIiir  sciences?  Well,  since  they  have  not  philoso- 
phised, M.  Comte  cannot  have  received  his  philosophy  from 

•  »rw(cn:    Tit  CTauvfarti™  oflHi  Srinm,  lBfl4,  p,  28, 
t  Hill:  Augftt  Grmtt  and  t\uiliiii*m.  18SS,  p.  0. 
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them.  That  which  is  recent  in  tl 
which  is  M.  Comte's  invention,  ii 
etruction  of  a  philoaophy,  by  drawi 
and  from  tlie  teaching  of  great  bc 
of  truths  as  could  be  co-orilinate< 
On  reconsideration  Mr.  Mill  m: 
light  which  flashed  upon  his  own 
acquainted  with  Comte's  work 
mdike  what  would  have  issued  fr 
tradition.  He  had  little  to  learn 
thinkers  had  taught,  and  must 
that  they  had  no  coherent  boi 
Further,  he  will  admit  that  Co 
to  the  debt  he  owed  his  predec* 
in  his  recognition  of  even  a  su 
ajBtonished  to  hear  that  what 
achievement — the  organization  ■ 
into  a  doctrine — was  no  more  tl 
tion.  What  tradition  brought  w 
brought  was  the  organization  of 
claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
he  liad  every  right  to  such  a  titlt! 
lUstinguish  between  the  positive  i 
which  coordinated  the  truths  and 
into  a  Doctrine.  The  achieveu 
but  its  very  perfection,  which  ari 


■  Eecar  dm  Deui  Muwia.  l.'i  Aoiil  1866. 
t  '  Nona  avona  ainai  ajBt^miitiquem'til  rfttJ 
rnrnt  confonn»  il  I'^Dlntion  Dwwuniir  de  l") 
Imnier  A  consid^nr  ici  i  purlir  do  rimpuliK 
notion  philoauphiqup  cC  scit^Dliflque  imaniD  d( 
arec  Kc-pler  el  Galilfe.  ...  En  outrr  1 
delermiDntloiu  pattielli'S  nona  a.  sponlBincnK 
BBiito  Tvn  une  tn^me  philuaopbie  finals.  Pi 
philowphie  ii  ne  noua  rcslc  done  pliia  qua 
c«i  liiffirpniea  cuocpptions  M»enti?llMi,  dalnj 
un  prlDcipe  d'unito  rWlpment  enaceptil.lp  . 
Hie'inlw  la  TiritttliB  arlivili  Donniile  r^vni 
uaufUedu  r^im..  spiritQal  do  I'humiiaite.'  — i^ 
pstT  Uiu  paaaago  in  tbr  Appoadii  to  the  P"lil 
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monj'  with  all  the  great  reaultB  of  scientific  research, 
prercnU  the  feeling  of  strangeness  which  usually  accom- 
panies noTeltj. 

Having  thns  defined  the  position  of  the  new  Philosophy  in 
istory,  and  Conite's  relation  to  it,  we  may  look  a  little 
»er  into  its  nature.  The  creation  of  Sociology,  by  which 
e  series  of  the  sciences  was  completed,  will  perhaps  best  be 
lf>reciat«(I  after  an  exposition  of  his  classification  of  the 
iencea.  This  indisputably  was  entirely  his  own,  and  bo  far 
1  being  simply  an  ingenious  arraiigement  without  capitaJ 
importance,  as  many  critics  hare  supposed,  it  is  nothing  leas 
than  the  oi^nization  of  the  sciences  into  a  Philosophy. 
For  let  ns  ouderstand  the  problem:— Given  human  know- 
ledge in  its  multiplicity  of  details  and  vast  extent,  bow  on 
thia  ba«i9,  and  with  these  materials,  to  raise  a  general 
Doctrine?  All  must  be  included,  or  the  Doctrine  will  be 
iucoaiplete ;  no  established  truths  must  be  contradicted,  or 
the  Doctrine  will  be  imperfect.  There  wa«  no  great  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  the 
sciences,  selecting  such  truths  as  suited  the  construction, 
and  neglecting  such  as  were  adverse  to  it.  That  had  been 
done  by  hundn-ds.  But  nothing  could  be  gained  by  that. 
The  old  difficulty  remained.  To  construct  a  Doctrine  which 
should  harmonize  all  results  and  embrace  all  methods,  was 
the  labour  imposed  upon  Philosophy.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Tast  accumulatiuus  of  modem  Science  the  task  seumcd 
bopehMS.  How  was  any  one  mind  to  master  all  the  sciences, 
and,  having  mastered  them,  reduce  them  to  an  intelligible 
system?  What  lifetime  could  «xteud  far  enough  even  to 
traverse  these  fields,  and  roads,  and  byewuys?  Obviously 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  reduce  the  chaos  to  order,  to 
make  iiu-h  a  general  disposition  of  the  various  groups  aswoold 
enable  the  mind  to  see  their  main  bearings — in  a  word  to 
classify  the  groups,  as  each  group  itself  had  classified  the 
phenomena  it  studied.  If  the  reader  is  uniirquninted  with 
'  Comte's  classification  he  will  be  in  the  true  condition  for 
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appreciating  the  immposity  of 
himself  how  he  would  proceed 
mnltipUcity  of  sciences  ah«ady 
duce  such  an  order  as  would  of  i 
hecause  it  woiild  represent  thi 
natural  phenomena  P 

The  first  lummons  conceptio: 
discover  thia  order  was  the  fun 
sciences  into  Abstract  and  Cone 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  e 
facts,  on  which  all  the  particu 
called  abstract  because  in  them 
on  some  elementary  fact  which 
variety  of  phenomena,  or  compli 
facts,  abstracts  this  from  all  its  e 
all  its  variations,  and  considers  i 
whatever  present  the  elementary 
Movement ;  they  present  other  f 
can  be  considered  apart,  and 
Geometry,  aiid  Mechanics.  Bi 
Movement,  bodies  present  fact 
Luminousness,  &c.,  which  likewi 
and  Physics  is  the  abstract  scier 
we  find  bodies  preaonling  facts 
position,  and  Chemistry  resiilts. 
bodies  presenting  facts  of  growl 
tion,  and  those  facta  we  abstract 

WTiether  there  are  elements 
abstracted  fi^m  social  phenomei 
may,  for  the  present,  be  left  in 
indicated  are  groups  admitted  byi 
consideration  of  them  discloses 
elementary  facts  we  have  hitherti 
cosmica!  phenomena ;  and  all  of 
consider  apart,  as  pure  relatitm 
special  occasion,  or  any  variations 
phenomena.     Thus  the  physical  j 
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ible  and  complicated,  but  the  physical  law  is  invari- 
simple:  the  circumHtancee  may  vary,  the  heights 
Eer,  bnt  the  relation  of  the  height  fallen  through  to 
the  time  of  falling  remains  invariable. 

Not  only  do   these   groups   comprise   the   whole   of  the 

.  elementary  cosmical  facts,  but  implicitly  in  these  fiicts  are 

mprised  all  the  multiple  and  complex  phenomena  ranged 

■under  the  concrete  sciences,  which  treat  of  objects  a^  actually 

presented   to  us  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 

lOeoIogy  is    a   concrete   science ;    so  is   Mineralogy ;   so   is 

lotuny.     Each  deals  with  objects,  not  with  abstract  relations. 

ich  considers  existences  as  determined  by  complex  con- 

litions.     The  rock,  the  mineral,  or  the  flower  is  considered 

B  ati  object  involving  more  or  less  of  the  elementary  faxrts  of 

Ifathematics,   Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology ;  and  only 

through  the  knowledge  of  these  elementary  facts  can  the 

objects  be  known  except  empirically. 

D'Alembert  has  noticed  the  paradox  that '  les  notions  lea 

pins  abstraites,  celles  que  le  commnn  des  hommes  regarde 

oomme  les  plos  inaccessibles,  sont  souvent  celles  qui  portent 

arec  elles  one  plus  grande  Imniere ;  I'obscorit^  s'empare  de 

DOS  idee3  a  mesure  que  nous  examinons  dans  un  objet  plus 

WAb  propri^t^  sensibles.'*     But  the  paradox  disappears  when 

Kwe  reflect  tliat  these  abetmct  ideas  express  the  elementary 

pftnd  constant  relations  of  the  complex  and  variable  phenomena. 

It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  these  simple  relations  is  » 

laborious  task.     At  first  man  is  observant  only  of  particular 

phenomena  in  their  isolation :  he  then  begfina  to  perceive; 

leir  connexions ;   and  finally  decomposes  them  into  their 

lonBtant  relations — this  is  the  birth  of  Science,  which  only 

s  itself  with  relations  of  succession  and  coexistence. 

t  Science  then  is  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary 

itaf'Or  Laws  of  phenomena ;  Concrete  Science  is  the  know- 

i  of  objects  as  actnal  combinations  of  these  elements. 

Tlie  one  investigates  existence,  the  other  individuals.     The 

■bstniAt  sciences  necessarily  precede  the  concreto  sciences 

■  D'Auuibibt:  Ditei.i.rt  rrHimiiaimle  TEiieyiiopAlir. 
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in  dogmatic  value ;  and  they  sufl 
since  they  comprifle  the  elements 
in  compriaUig  the  elementaj-y  fac 
Wlittt  is  a  law  ?  what  is  on  ele 
It  is  the  invariable  relation  betwi 
according  to  which  one  dependi 
being  invariable,  the  only  vorial 
the  iittimgity  of  the  phenomen; 
therefore  we  have  two  distinc' 
which  is  inaccessible  to  hvimaa 
by  buiuaD  skill,  a  Fatality  whi 
another  which  b  aiKreasible  ' 
Modifiability  which  enables  ua  ti 
power  for  our  benefit.  The  Lav 
But  owing  to  this,  the  resultant  ] 
able  that  their  directions  may  be 
cannot  create  or  destroy  a  partic 
Force  i  but  we  can  so  arrange  Mat 
servant.*  It  is  the  very  uncbang 
renrlera  their  results  modifiiible. 
swerving,  it  can  be  accurately  m 
accurately  directed.  The  pbeno 
elementary  laws.  Each  law  pr<?s 
ciimstances,  never  varying  one  i 
will  be  its  value  in  combination  w 
illustration  of  this  is  the  compos 
among  the  more  striking  Ulust 
discovery  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  other.  Owing  to  this  unchai 
working  with  sj-nibola  iu  his  stai 
point  his  telescope  in  a  particula 
first  time  will  be  seen  a  planet  v 
years  C  days,  and  which  is  twen 
earth ;   and   the  ostronomer,  co 


ts  riunpuai't,  tt  T^sUi  (oi)joim  I 
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■Bcience,  discovers  what  he  is  told  will  be  discovered.  The 
Bfimiiula '  under  sitnilor  circumstances  similar  phenomena  will 
bppear'  corriea  with  tt  the  consequence  that  when  the  phe- 
^kuena  ore  different  it  is  owing  to  some  difference  in  the 
^^pc umatancea.  Not  only  so,  but  when  the  phenomena  differ 
^Kping  to  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances,  there  still  exist 
^Ke  same  fixed  relations  between  them ;  thus  proving  that 
^■K  variations  have  been  Tariatiooa  in  the  combination  of  ele- 
Hpentary  Laws,  leaving  these  Laws  unaltered.  In  other 
nrords,  the  Universe  is  governed  by  immutable  Laws,  general 
pftcts  which  determine  all  particnlux  facts ;  and  the  Abstract 
Sciences  are  the  registratiou  of  these  general  facts,  as  the 
Concrete  Sciences  are  of  the  particular  facts. 

Although  the  division  into  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences, 
the  latter  depending  on  the  former,  was  of  absolute  impor- 
tance as  a  first  step,  there  still  remained  the  need  of  a 
clasoificstion  of  the  Abstract  Sciences  themselves,  if  they  were 
r.>  yield  a  Doctrine;  and  the  execution  of  this  difficult  task 
{i.iplays  the  genius  of  Augnste  Comte.  But  the  operation 
{^-t^'ma  so  easy  now  it  is  accomplished,  especially  to  those 
who  liave  not  long  meditated  on  the  nature  of  the  prublem, 
that  he  rarely  gains  the  credit  which  is  his  due.  Any  vulgar 
situinor  can  reach  America  after  Columbus. 

The  classification  difiers  from  all  previous  classifications, 
aa  that  of  Jussieu,  in  Botany,  differed  from  those  of  Linnaeus 
uid  Tonmefort,  namely,  in  grounding  its  divisions  on  the 
natDTttl  distinctions  presented  by  the  phenomena,  not  on  any 
conception  of  symmetry  or  convenience.  It  is  an  objective 
grouping,  not  a  subjective  grouping.  The  principle  adopted 
is  that  which  permeates  the  Positive  Philosophy,  namely, 
Uie  principle  of  dependence.  The  Concrete  Sciences  are 
Kieparat«d  from  the  Abstract  Sciences  because  they  exhibit 
iculur  cases  of  the  general  laws,  and  depend  upon  them, 
iner  the  Abstract  Sciences  themselves  are  ranged 
order  constituted  by  their  gradations  of  de- 
0;  une  saccoeda  the  other  according  to  the  principle 
generality  and  increaaing  complexity,  that 
I  phenotoena  the  moat  general  and  leost  ooinplex 
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(MatliematicB)  standing  first,  and  that  which  hAS^pK 
the  least  general  and  most  complex  (Sociologj-)  standing  ki 
Between  these  terms  the  sciences  are  so  distribut^i  thatM 
serves  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  compreheiuiaa 
its  successors,  and  each  becomes  an  instrument  of  eiphmtii 
taken  up  by  the  mind  in  traversing  the  field  of  philusofi 
investigation.  Not  only  so,  but  because  the  series  refir 
Bents  the  natural  order  it  cannot  anywhere  be  lureito 
Each  science  afler  the  &rst,  embraces  phenomena  whii 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  the  science  pr 
ceding  it  in  addition  to  laws  peculiarly  its  own.  Thi 
the  truths  of  Number  are  the  most  genontl  tnitlu  of  al 
they  are  true  of  all  things  whatever;  all  things  depei 
on  them,  but  they  depend  on  no  prior  conditions, 
science  of  Number,  i.  e.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  may  thi 
be  studied  without  reference  to  any  other  science.  Next  i 
order  of  generality  a.id  simplicity  stand  the  truths  ofFiCT 
Geometry  presupposes  the  laws  of  Number,  and  most  then 
fore  be  studied  with  reference  to  them,  but  rajoires  ■ 
other  aids.  Then  come  tli.-  tviitlis  of  lilution.  whk-h  hr-.n'- 
the  science  of  Alechanica;  here  we  find  the  ufieratind  < 
the  laws  of  Number  and  Form  necessarily  detenmniii 
the  laws  of  Motion ;  so  that  while  it  is  quite  feasible  i 
study  Algebra  and  Geometry  in  ignorance  of  Mecbanio 
it  is  impossible  even  to  state  the  laws  of  Equilibrim 
and  Motion  without  involving  the  laws  of  Number  nn 
Form.  The  movement  of  a  body  oscillating  round  a  tin- 
point  is  determined  by  the  form  of  that  body  ;  but  its  fon 
is  independent  of  this  movement.  In  Astronomy  we  hai 
phenomena  which  depend  on  these  preceding  laws  of  Nnmbe 
Form,  and  Motion,  and  besides  these  on  the  law  of  (.Jrav: 
tation,  which  law  in  no  way  affects  the  laws  of  Math, 
matics.  Physics  succeeds,  and  presents  us  with  phenoineii 
irhich  depend  on  mathematical  laws  and — inasmuch  a#  :i 
terrestrial  phenomena  are  affected  by  influences  deriveii  fr>r 
the  heavenly  bodies — on  astronomical  laws,  Chemistri'  prf 
sents  us  with  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  thetk'  ar 
all  seen  to  be  infiuenccd  by  the  laws  of  Physics,  Astrononiv 
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and  Mathematics^  though  they  cannot  in  turn  be  said  to 
influence  these  laws.  Biology  presents  us  with  phenomena 
of  Life,  obviously  dependent  on  laws  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Mathematics,  and  obviously  not  in- 
fluencing these.  Finally  we  have  the  laws  of  social  existence, 
embracing  the  phenomena  of  human  society  (Sociology),  and 
these  clearly  depend  on  the  laws  of  organic  life,  and  through 
them  on  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature,  on  the  vital  and 
physical  conditions  which  alone  permit  society  to  exist  and 
be  developed.  But  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  social 
phenomena  from  biological  and  physical  laws  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  laws  peculiar  to  social  existence,  so  is  it  impossible 
to  deduce  vital  phenomena  frx)m  chemical  and  physical  laws, 
impossible  to  deduce  chemical  phenomena  from  physical  and 
mathematical  laws,  and  impossible  to  deduce  physical  phe- 
nomena frx)m  mathematical  laws  alone  * :  thus  each  science 
adds  its  own  peculiar  group  of  laws  to  aU  those  which 
precede  it  in  the  series,  and  each  gathers  up  into  its  grasp 
the  methods  and  results  of  aU  that  have  gone  before  it,  serv- 
ing in  turn  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  which  comes  after  it. 
Thus  does  the  series'  embrace  aJl  human  knowledge  f  as 
regards  the  elementary  laws  of  the  world,  man,  and  society. 
It  represents  both  the  objective  dependence  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  subjective  dependen^^e  of  our  means  of 
knowing  them.  It  constructs  a  series  which  makes  all  the 
separate  sciences  organic  parts  of  one  Science ;  and  it  enables 
the  several  philosophies  to  yield  a  Doctrine  which  is,  what 
no  other  Doctrine  has  ever  been,  coextensive  with  human 
knowledge,  and  homogeneous  throughout  its  whole  extent : 
that  is  to  say,  while  theological  and  metaphysical  systems 
have    necessarily  been    constructed  out  of   heterogeneous 

*  Impossible  at  present,  and  likely  to  remain  m>  for  some  generations,  although 
a  prophetic  Tiew  discerns  in  the  distant  future  a  redaction  of  all  coemical  pheno- 
mena to  Mechanics ;  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  will  then  be  the  Abstract  Science 
of  which  all  cotmical  sciences  will  be  the  Concretes. 

t  In  his  later  speculations,  Comtk  added  a  leTenth  science  under  the  name  of 
Morals,  separating  its  subject-matter  from  Biology  and  ^Sociology.  This  does  nut 
afft^t  the  classification p  however. 


-ntifie    qw^l 
idmit  the  j^H 
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materialB,   and    have    either    omitted    scientific 

or  else   have   been  forced  with  them   to  admit   ' 

tific    Method    on    which    answers    could    be    gained^ 

Doctrine  treats  aU  knowledge  in  one  apirit,  and  riewi  fli 

whole  Cosmos  in  one  light. 

Exactly  five-and-twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  fin 
became  acquainted  with  this  aerial  arrangement  of  tfc 
flciencea,  and,  during  the  interval,  its  raloe  has  been  « 
peatedly  tested  in  the  course  of  my  researcheB  botli  i 
Science  and  in  the  History  of  Science.  Great  aa  that  nh 
has  been  to  me,  I  have  several  times  felt  my  confldenoe  n  i 
faltering  in  the  presence  of  facts :  these  hesitations,  howwa 
successively  subsided,  and  left  behind  them  an  incTrnsr 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  classificstion.  TW 
personal  experience  is  not  cited  as  an  argument  in  fnvuur  t 
the  series,  but  simply  as  an  intimation  to  the  earnest  stoden 
that  he  may  expect  to  find  doubts  arising,  and  shoold  be  skn 
to  condemn  it  directly  it  seems  imperfect.  Only  a  long  ■ppli 
cation  of  it  will  enable  him  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  vah* 
and  to  set  aside  certain  enperfieial  objections.  As  to  xh- 
adverse  criticisms  of  it  which  have  Seen  published,  those  a 
least  which  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  cannot  confess  that  an; 
of  my  hesitations  e:\mo  from  them.  The  uritifs  liav^  not  talvr 
the  trouble  to  master  the  principles  of  the  claasihcation  ;  no' 
one  of  them  seems  to  have  considered  what  the  object  wa* 
nor  how  such  an  object  constituted  an  integral  part  of  tin 
Positive  Philosophy.  Usually  they  speak  of  it  as  if  it  wen 
a  more  or  less  ingenious  arrangement,  of  no  great  momon 
in  itself,  and  easily  replaced  by  some  other  ingenious  scheme 
Of  its  vital  importance  in  the  study  of  Science,  and  in  His 
tory,  no  suspicion  is  felt.  I  except,  in  some  degree,  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  though  he  also  seems  to  have  misappn'- 
hended  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  classification,  which  he  h^ 
attacked  with  his  usual  vigour  and  acumen  in  a  remarkabit 
essay  on  the  '  Genesis  ofScience,'*  not,  I  think,  with  success: 
and  his  ill-success  appears  in  stronger  relief  in  the  classifiO'' 

*  Spknceb:   Esuiyt,  First  Series,  1858. 
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tion  which  he  proposes  as  a  sabstitute.*^  M.  Littr^  has 
examined  and  satisfactorily  refuted  his  criticisms,t  and  Mr. 
Mill  remarks  that  ^  after  giving  to  his  animadversions  the 
respectfdl  attention  due  to  all  that  comes  from  Mr.  Spencer, 
we  cannot  find  that  he  has  made  ont  any  case.  It  is  always 
easy  to  find  &nlt  with  a  classification.  There  are  a  himdred 
possible  ways  of  arranging  any  set  of  objects,  and  something 
may  almost  always  be  said  against  the  best,  and  in  favonr  of 
the  worst  of  them.  But  the  merits  of  a  classification  depend 
on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  instrumental.  We  have  shown 
the  purposes  for  which  M.  Comte's  classification  is  intended. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  not  shown  that  it  is  ill-adapted  to  those 
purposes ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  that  his  own  answers  any 
ends  equally  important.  His  chief  objection  is  that  if  the 
more  special  sciences  need  the  truths  of  the  more  general 
ones,  the  latter  also  need  some  of  those  of  the  former,  and 
have  at  times  been  stopped  in  their  progress  by  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  sciences  which  follow  long  after  them  in  M. 
Ck>mte's  scale ;  so  that  the  dependence  being  mutual,  there  is 
a  consenmiBy  but  not  an  ascending  scale  or  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences.  That  the  earlier  sciences  derive  help  firom  the 
later  is  undoubtedly  true ;  it  is  part  of  M.  Comte's  theory, 
and  amply  exemplified  in  the  details  of  his  work.]:  When 
he  affirms  that  one  science  historically  precedes  another,  he 
does  not  mean  that  the  perfection  of  the  first  precedes  the 

•  Tke  Ciiusificatum  o/tks  Sciences,  1864. 

t  Auffuete  Comte  et  la  PkUotopkie  /Vj/Yi cr,  chap.  vi. 

X  Mr.  Mill  might  here  have  quoted  the  explicit  language  of  Coimi  in  intro- 
ducing his  claMiflcation :  '  En  effet  non  seulement  les  diversea  parties  de  chaque 
science  qn'on  est  conduit  k  s^parer  dans  Tordre  dogmatiqtu  se  sont,  en  reality, 
d^relopp^  simnltan^ment  et  sous  Tinfluence  les  unes  des  autres,  ce  qui  ton<lrait 
k  faire  pref&rer  Tordre  kiatorique;  mais  en  consid^rant,  dans  son  ensemble,  lo 
d^veloppement  effectif  de  Teeprit  humain,  on  roit  de  plus  que  les  diff^rentes  sciencin} 
ont  M  dans  le  fait  perfectionn^  en  m^me  temps  et  mutuellement ;  on  Toit  mome 
que  le  progr^  des  sciences  et  cenx  des  arts  ont  d^pendu  les  uns  des  autres,  par 
d'innombFables  influences  r^proques,  et  enfin  tout  ont  M  ^troitement  li^s  au  dA- 
Teloppement  general  de  la  soci^t^  humaine.*  Philosopkie  JWt/itxr,  i.  81 ;  and  a 
little  further  on  he  adds  that  no  classification  can  be  rigorously  conformable  with 
the  historical  development.  '  II  faut  ticher  seulement  qu  un  tel  inconvenient  n*ait 
lien  relatirement  auz  conceptions  caract^ristiqucs  dc  chaque  science.'  Comp.  Poli" 
tique  IhuUioe,  iii.  41. 
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Tarions  truths  constitntbg  a  science  should  be  systemafacally 
co-onlinatetl,  although  in  nature  the  phenomena  are  infcer- 
min^rled.  That  clussiiication  of  ideas  which  transfonas  Coui- 
iiiou  Knowle<%e  into  Science,  arranging  the  phenomena  in 
the  order  of  their  dependence,  and  bringing  the  particular 
under  the  general  relations,  which  makes  the  heterogeneous 
parts  assume  a  homogeneons  nnitj, — must  also  be  performed 
for  the  BCTeral  sciences.  And  this  operation  Comte  has 
fected.     No  one  else  has  done  it. 

Because  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  is  an  integral  part 

the   Positive  Philosophy  it  has  claimed  this  somewhat 

ly  notice,  which  is  still,  however,  too  brief  except  as  a 

lenU  indication.     We  must  now  pass  to  another  integral 

of  tlie  doctrine,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  new  science,  - 

&>ciology,  which  was  rendered  possible  by  Comte "s  discovery 

of  the  Law  of  Evolution. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  social  phenomena  to  scientific 
^hod  had  long  been  felt.  The  daily  increasing  disregard 
theological  and  metaphysical  habits  of  thought,  and  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  Method  which  had  beejj  proved 
so  brilliantly  successfiil  in  explaining  cosmical  phenomena 
ought  also  to  be  applied  to  social  phenfuuenu,  received 
a  further  impulse  when  the  idea  became  general  that  social 
phenomena  were  in  reality  subject  to  Law,  and  consequently 
were  as  capable  of  scientific  investigation  as  all  other  pheno- 
only  iiir  more  complicated  aud  difflcnlt.  But  it  is  one 
ig  to  conceive  generally  that  social  science  is  possible, 
r  thing  to  create  the  scieuce.  Mr.  Mill  holds  that 
first  made  the  creation  of  this  science  possible,  but 
lies  that  lie  crcate<l  it ;  as  I  shall  presently  have  to  m^ 
's  chum,  I  will  borrow  his  critic's  exposition  of  what 
a4:ct>pts ; — 

The  Mettiod  prop^  to  the  Science  of  Society  moat  l>e,  in 
lanc«,  tbc  same  as  in  all  other  sciences  ;  the  interroga- 
and  interpretation  of  experience,  by  the  twofold  process 
uction  and  Deduction.  But  it«  mode  of  practising 
TOL.  II.  R  K 
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given  rise  to  any  gMieraJizations,  a  deductive  atudy  of 

conld  uever  have  reiiched  liigher  than  more  or  Ipsa 

knsible  conjecture.     By  good  fortune  (for  the  caae  might 

!y  hare  been  otherwise)  the  history  of  our  species,  looked 

a  comprehensive  whole,  does  exhibit   a   determinate 

',  a  certain  order  of  development :  though  history  alone 

!ot  prove  this  to  he  a  neeeBsary  law,  as  distingnished 

a   temporary  accident.      Here,  therefore,   begins  the 

offioe  of  Biology  (or,  aa  we  should  say,  of  Psychology)  in  the 

social  science.     The  universal  laws  of  human  nature  are  part 

of  the  data  of  sociology,  but  in  using  them  we  must  reverse 

the  method  of  the  deductive  physical  sciences :  for  while,  in 

those,   specific  experience  commonly  serves  to  verify  laws 

arrived  at  by  deduction,  in  sociology  it  is  specific  experience 

which  suggests  the  laws,  and  deduction  which  verifies  them. 

If  a  sociological  theory,  collected  from  historical  evidence. 

■ntrodicts  the  established  general  laws  of  human  nature ;  if 

uae  M.  Comte's  instances)  it  implies,  in  the  mass  of  uian- 

id,  any  very  decided  natural  bent,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a 

direction ;    if  it  supposes  that  the  reason,  in  average 

human  beings,  predominates  over  the  desires,  or  the  disin- 

t«re«ted  desires  over  the  personal;  we  may  know  that  history 

haa  been  misinterpreted,  and  that  tlie  theory  is  false.     On 

the  other   hand,  if  laws  of  social  phscnomena,  empirically 

gmieralized  from  history,  can  when  once  auggestt-d  be  afBliiit«>d 

the  known  laws  of  human  nature ;  if  the  direction  actually 

:en  by  the  developments  and  changes  of  human  nocifty, 

Ik-  stien  to  Vk'  such  as  the  properties  of  man  and  of  his 

'elling-phuw  made   antecedently   probable,   the  empirical 

lemlizations  are  raised  into  positive  laws,  and  SoL'iology 

R  science. 

haa  been  said  and  written  for  centuries  past,  by  the 
M  empirical  school  of  politicians,  in  condemnation 
theories  founded  on  principles  of  human  nature,  without 
historical  basis ;  and  the  theorists,  in  their  turn,  hare 
ly  retnlnit4>«l  on  the  pmctic^Iinta.  But  we  know 
<4kinker  who,  before  M.  Comte,  hod  penetrated  to  the 

■   B  S 
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philosopliy  of  the  matter,  and  placed  the  necessity  tf  1 
rieal  stuilies  as  the  foundation  of  sociological  apecnlation  on 
the  true  footing.  From  this  time  any  poUtioaJ  thinker  wba 
fancies  himself  able  to  dispense  with  a  connected  view  of  the 
great  facts  of  history,  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  effect*,  nrast 
be  regarded  as  below  the  level  of  the  age ;  while  the  VTilgir 
mode  of  using  history,  by  looking  in  it  for  parallel  «u**,  ■» 
if  any  cases  were  parallel,  or  as  if  a  single  instaiii>e,  or  eren 
many  instances  not  compared  and  analysed,  conid  nrreal  ft 
law,  will  be  more  than  ever,  and  irrevocably,  discredit«0. 

'  Thp  inversion  of  the  ordinary  relation  between  Dednction 
and  Induction  is  not  tlie  only  point  in  which,  according  to 
M.  Comt*",  the  Method  proper  to  Sociology  differs  from  that 
of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature.  The  common  order  >if 
science  proceeds  from  the  details  to  the  whole.  The  method 
of  Sociology  should  proceed  from  the  whole  to  the  detailB. 
There  is  no  universal  principle  for  the  order  of  study,  hot  Mui 
of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  finding  tnr 
way  to  the  facts  at  whatever  point  is  most  open  to  oar  obaer- 
vation.  In  the  plia^nomena  of  the  sociiil  state,  the  colle-Ttir*' 
phEenomeuon  ia  more  accessible  to  us  than  the  parts  of  which 
it  ia  composed.  This  is  already,  in  a  great  degree,  true  vf 
the  mere  animal  body.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  an 
organism,  and  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  social  oi^nisin 
than  of  the  individnal.  The  state  of  every  part  of  the  eociil 
whole  at  any  time  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  all  the  others.  Religious  belief,  philosophy. 
science,  the  fine  arts,  tlie  industrial  arts,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, government,  all  are  in  close  mutual  dependence  on  one 
another,  insomuch  that  when  any  considerable  change  taki^s 
pla^e  in  one,  we  may  know  that  a  parallel  change  in  all  the 
others  haapreceiled  or  will  follow  it.  The  pn">gTfSS  of  s<",'it'fy 
from  one  general  state  to  another  is  not  an  aggregate  I'f 
partial  changes,  but  the  product  of  a  single  impulse,  aitiui: 
through  all  the  partial  agencies,  and  can  therefore  be  mo.-i 
easily  traced  by  studying  them  together.  Could  it  even  l-e 
detected  in  them  separately,  its  true  nature  could  not  K'  un- 
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derstood  except  by  cxaminiiig  them  in  the  efiisfmihle.  In 
confitmeting,  therefore,  a  theoi-y  of  society,  all  the  different 
aspects  of  the  social  organization  most  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  once.' 


I 


'  There  is  one  more  point  in  the  general  philosophy  of 
sociology  requiring  notice.  Social  phienoniena,  lihe  all 
otbera,  present  two  aspects,  the  statical,  and  tlie  dynamical ; 
the  pbeenomena  of  equilibrium,  and  those  of  motion.  The 
statical  aspect  is  that  of  the  laws  of  social  existence,  con- 
sidered abstractedly  from  progress,  and  confined  to  what  is 
common  to  the  progressive  and  the  stationary  state.  The 
dynamical  aspect  is  that  of  social  progress.  The  statics  of 
society  is  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  existence  and  perma- 
nence of  the  social  state.  The  dynamics  studies  the  laws 
of  its  evolution.  The  first  is  the  theory  of  the  tmiaenaus,  or 
interdependence  of  social  pbisnomena.  The  second  is  the 
theory  of  their  filiation. 

•  The  first  division  M.  Comte,  in  his  great  wort,  treats  in  a 
much  more  summary  manner  than  the  second ;  and  it  forms, 
to  our  thinking,  the  weakest  part  of  the  treatise.  He  can 
hardly  have  seemed  even  to  himself  to  have  originated,  in  the 
statics  of  society,  anything  new,*  unless  his  revival  of  the 
Catholic  idea  of  a  Spiritual  Power  may  he  so  considered. 
The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  detached  thoughts,  in 
which  even  his  feeblest  productions  are  always  rich,  is  trite, 
while  in  oar  judgment  far  from  being  always  true.' 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  Social  Statics  to  Social 
Drnamics,  Mr.  Mill  continues ; 

'  Two  questions  meet  us  at  the  ontaet :  Is  there  a  natural 
.•Tolation   in  human  affairs  P  and  is  that  evolution   an  im- 

'InJiii«lhi»  el»ini  lo  b»  tin  creatarnf  Sociology  dws  not  eiUnd  to  lliin  lininrh 
he  Kicoco  ;  (ID  tlic  cQDtmrjr.  he,  in  a  mbseqaent  work,  eiprMslj  dnJaru  Uut 
f  tfap  m]  toatiAa  ot  it  wu  Ari«totI<%  b;  whom  the  thrcrf  of  Iho  cuiidiUaiu  of  •odd 
*Ba  otrriol  >•  fu  townnla  pgrfocliaii  u  wu  ponibls  in  Iha  nbucnca  of 
[  tmj  fhtary  ot  Prngmii.     Wiibual  K<iiag  qniu  iliia  Ungth,  w  Ihink  ii  hmill; 

E'bJ*  lo  kppneuiM  lou  highly  Ida  nwht  of  ihow  earlj  •flbrU,  beyond  which 
jfiagrtm  bad  been  nuule.  until  •  tuj  m-ont  pcrigd,  cither  lu  ■^iral  ur  in 
T  ftUtictt  Minn.' 
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in  the  pUy  of  anta^nistic  forces,  the  path  it  pointe  out  is 

(in  Bt-ientific  phraaeologj')  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 

Personal  intereata  and  feelings,  in  the  sociaJ  state,  can  onlj 

obtain  the  maximum  of  satisfitction  by  means  of  co-operation, 

and  the  necessary  condition  of  co-operation  is  a  common 

helJef,     AH  human  society,  consequently,  is  grounded  on  a 

^k^tem  of  fundamental  opinions,  which  only  the  specuIatlTe 

^^^cnlty  can  provide,  and  which,  when  provided,  directs  our 

^^Other  impulses  in  their  mode  of  seeking  their  gratification. 

And  hence  the  history  of  opinions,  and  of  the  speculative 

faculty,  has  aJways  been  the  leading  element   in  the  history 

of  mankind.' 

Here  we  come  nponthe  famous  !oi  dt»  trotaetatt  which  has 

been  received  with  great   opposition  from  theologiajis  and 

niotapbysicianB,  whose  modes  of  t^hoiight  it   sets  a^ide   as 

unfit  for  modem  use ;  nor  has  it  received  an  open  welcome 

n  of  science,  whom,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem 

,  to  flatter.     The   opposition  of  all   the   teachers  now 

Kviug,  though  it  wonld  retard,  could  not  ultimately  prevent, 

■  reception  of  a  law.     If,  therefore,  Comte  has  really  dis- 

"crcd  a  law — a*  many  of  ua  firmly  believe— its  acceptance 

I   oiJj  a  question  of  time.     I    merely   note  two   general 

itin-es  of  the  opposition  of  scientific  men,  both  of  them 

8  of  our  present  condition  to  which  Comte  has  frequently 

^led  attention :  firat,  the  itpociaUti/  of  most  men  of  science, 

wul  the  absence  of  large  philosophical   or   general  views; 

secondly,  the  patchwork  of  opinion  commonly  held  by  them 

^—it  formed  of  loose  floating  notions  of  metaphysics  side  by 

^Hpde  with  theological  dogmas  and  inductive  generalisations, 

^BO  that  many  a.  mind  which  has  discarded  theological  and 

^Tlctaphysical  explanations  of  physical  and  even  biologiciU 

phenomena,  readmits  them   into  Psychology  or  Sociology. 

To  tlieae  cnmieM  of  opposition  must  also  be  added  the  licence 

D  permit  tbemBolves  of  pronouncing  confidently  on  ques- 

s  they  have  not  taken  the  pi-eliminary  trouble  of  under- 

inding.   Two-thirds  of  the  objectiuiia  urged  against  this  law 

r  the  three  stages  are  ba^ed  on  a  radical  misapprehension 
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is  double  necessity  impoeed  upon  the  mind — of  obser- 
1  for  the  furmation  of  a  theory,  and  of  a  theory  for  the 
Lctice  of  obaervati on —would  have  caused  it  to  move  in  a 
!  if  nature  had  not  fortunately  provided  an  outlet  in 
•  spontoneons  activity  of  the  mind.     Owing  to  this  ac- 
■  tivity,  it  begins  by  assuming  a  cause,  which  it  seeks  outside 
the  phenomena,  i.e.  a  supen^tural  cause.     As  man  is  con- 
Bcioos  that  he  acta  according  as  he  wills  so  he  naturally 
B  concludes  that  everything  acts  in  accordance  with  some  will, 
^k     The   spontaneous   tendency   is   to   animate   the   external 
^Kworld,  bet^ause,  since  knowledge  can  only  proceed  fzoia  what 
^Bis  already  known,  the  analogies  suggested  by  consciousneHS 
Httre   ineritubly   the   first   explanations   of    cosmical   pheno- 
f  snena,     This  is  the  state  of  Fetichism;  a  state  still  to  be 
noticed  among  children  and  savages.     It  passes  by  insen- 
sible degrees  into  Polytheism,  and  that  again  by  a  supreme 
effort,  of  abstroctifm  is  replaced  by  Monotheism. 

The  second,  or  metaphysical,  stage  was  a  transition  &om 
his  primitive  to  the  final  stage  of  positivism.     It  replaced 
'  ntperuAtural  agent  of  the  theological  conception  by  a 
latural  agent  inherent  in  the  objects  themselves.     It   re- 
iced  the  variable  action  of  a  vrill  for  the  invariable  action 
•nlial  catue.     In  lieu  of  deities,  it  imagined  entities. 
Criticism  subsequently  discovered  that  these  entities  were 
mply  ])erBonified  abstractions.     They  then  foil   into  such 
iscredit  that   nowadays   there   may  be   some   difficulty  in 
Wmprehending  how  men  of  keen  and  meditative  intellects 
iould   ever   have   mistaken  abstnictious  for   real  cjistenues 
Mpftblu  of  causing  all   the  changes  observed ;   yet  nothing 
I  m<H«  certain,   and  this  History  ha«  exhibited  abundant 
mples  of  it.     Not  only  so,  but  many  modems  who  find 
i  difficalt  to  conceive  that  the  great   minds   of  the   past 
ftold   so   fiir  confound    the    names    they   gave    to    certain 
•  of  fact«  with  the  essential  causes  of  the  facta  tltem- 
ioold  rely  on   an   fx]tliuiaLion  which  was  in  truth 
testatement   of  the    facta   t«    be  explained — cotdd 
p«8Bi«nately   maintain    that   over    luid   above   the   existing 
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^Be  poBitiTe  system  would  be  to  represent  aU  phenomena  as 
^■rticular  aspects  of  a  single  genemJ  fact — and  to  tliis  the 
^■ulecular  theory  seems  now  rapidly  tending. 
^K  After  this  brief  indication  of  the  law,  we  may  resume  Mr. 
^■ill's  exposition : — 

^P  *  The  passage  of  mankind  through  these  stages,  inclnding 
^■e  successive  modifications  of  the  theological  conception  by 
^Be  rising  influence  of  the  other  two,  is,  to  M.  Comte's  mind, 
^w  most  decisive  fact  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Simul- 
^pneously,  however,  there  ha8  been  going  on  throughout 
^ktory  a  parallel  movement  in  the  purely  temporal  depart- 
^■ent  of  things,  conBisting  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
^■Qitarj  mode  of  life  (originally  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
^■Kmen)  and  ita  replacement  by  the  indnstriul.  SL  Comte 
^bfeintains  that  thvre  is  a  necessary  connexion  and  int«rde- 
^■Bndence  between  this  historical  sequence  and  the  other; 
^bd  be  easily  shows  that  the  progress  of  industry  and  that 
^■f  positive  science  are  correlative;  man's  power  to  modify 
HpMi  facts  of  nature  evidently  depending  on  the  knowledge  he 
^■U  acquired  of  their  laws.  We  do  not  tliink  hiui  equally 
^Kccesaful  in  showing  a  natural  connexion  between  ihe 
^■eologioal  mtwle  of  thought  and  the  military  system  of 
^bciety :  but  since  they  both  belong  to  the  same  age  of  the 
^■Orld — since  each  is,  in  itself,  natural  and  inevitable,  and 
^^tey  are  together  modified  and  togetlier  nndermiued  by  the 
Pikmv  cause,  tlie  progress  of  science  and  industry,  M.  Comte 
■if  justified  in  considering  thom  as  linked  together,  and  the 
Kiovement  by  which  mankind  emerge  &om  them  a«  a  single 
Hnhition. 

^■'*  These  propoeitiona  having  been  laid  down  as  the  first 
^bnciples  of  social  djrnamics,  M.  Comte  prooeedg  to  verify 
^■id  apply  them  by  a  connected  view  of  universal  history. 
^Bbis  surrey  nearly  fills  two  large  volumes,  al>ove  a  third  of 
Hbe  work,  in  all  of  wliich  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  tliat 
Moeo  not  add  an  idea.  We  regard  it  as  by  far  hi«  greatest 
Bfcdtievemant ,  except  his  review  of  the  sciences,  and  in  some 
^■■I>cct«  more  striking  even  than  that.    Wu  wish  it  wore 
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nriction  that  social  phenomena  conform  to  invariahle  laws, 
1  by  discarding  all  theological  and  metaphysical  exphma- 
s  liad  adopted  the  positive  attitude.      Granted ;  but  the 
tive  attitude  is  not  enough  for  Science ;  and  no  one  will 
:iire   to   assert  that   Montesquieu,    Mocchiiiyelli,   Adam 
lith,  Beutham,  or  the  political  economists,  had  discovered 
r  fundamental  laws  which  constitute  the  science.     They 
not  even   distinctly   conceived   how  the   science   itself 
tonid  be  distributed  into  statical  and  dynamical  laws,  the 
tfttical  derived  from  Biology,  the  dynamical  from  History, 
ley  made   several   empLrical   generalisations,  valuable   as 
ich,  but  no  attempt  to  organise  these  into  a  science. 
I  The  nniversal  mistafee  of  social  speculators  was  an  attempt 
k  deduce  the  phenomena  from  the  laws  of  '  human  natnre,' 
>  make  collet^tire  phenomena  the  simple  consequences 
I  of  the  individual.     Setting  aside  the  metiiphysical 
^tiona  which  were  thus  mode  a  basis  of  deduction,  and 
f  that  the  true  biological  laws  had  been  discovered 
we  should  still  [>erceive  that  faUnre  was   in- 
le,  because  social  laws  are  not  directly  reducible  to 
Biology.     As  Comte  in  one  of  hia  earliest  publications  re- 
marks pn  this  very  point : — 

'  Sans  doute,  les  pbt^nom^nes  collectifs  de  I'esp^e  humaine 
L  Mconnaissent  pour  demi^re  cause,  conune  ses  ph^nom^nes 
idividuels,  la  nature  speciale  de  son  organisation.  Mais 
tat  de  la  civilisation  humaine  a  chaquo  g^n^ration  ne 
>Gnd  iram^iatement  que  de  celui  de  h.  generation  pr^ 
Sdente,  et  ne  produit  immMiatement  que  celui  de  la  sui- 
II  est  possible  de  suivre,  avec  toute  la  precision 
mte,  cet  enchaincment  a  partir  de  I'origine,  en  ne  liant 
!  mom^rc  directe  cliaqne  terme  qn'au  prec^ent  ct  ail 
Pttdruit.  II  seruit,  an  contraire,  ahsolument  an-dessua  dea 
I  de  notre  esprit  de  rattacher  un  terme  quelconquc  de  la 
'  aa  point  do  dt^part  priniitif,  en  supprimant  tontes  les 
tiLtions  iiitonuiyiaires.'  +  The  error  is  as  groat  aa  that 
F  a  physiolc^ist  who  should  attempt  to  deduce  the  stute  of 
I3S;   eomp.  also  the   p*ii*n^| 
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re  Bta^s  of  society,  and  not  on  providential  inter- 
intions,  first  made  a  acience  of  History  possible,  and  next 
istittit^'d  it  by  discovering  the  fundamental  law  of  evolotion. 
1  order  that  the  science  should  be  constituted,  the  par- 
ralar  phenomena  had  to  disclose  their  laws ;  and  in  order 
t  it  should  be  an  Abstract  Science,  it  was  necesflarj  that 
'  should  disclose  their  elementary  laws.  Otherwise  we 
ight  have  had  a  History  of  some  particular  people,  but  not 
icience  of  uuiversuJ  History,  an  Abstract  Science,  the  laws 
I  would  be  rigoronsly  applicable  to  aU  nations  and  all 
ne«,  just  as  the  laws  of  Biology  are  applicable  in  all  climates 
1  in  all  branches  of  the  organic  series. 

.  Mill's  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  science  is  all 
lat  Comte's  disciples  retiuire,  namely, 'discovering  or  proving 
mud  pnrsning  to  their  consequences  those  of  its  truths  which 
are  fit  U>  fumi  the  connecting  links  among  the  rest ;  truths 
which  are  to  it  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  astronomy, 
Uid  what  the  elementary  properties  of  tissues  are  to  phy- 
•iolojij*.'  And  this  we  believe  the  law  of  the  three  stages  is 
to  Sociology.  Mr,  Mill  accepts  that  law ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  venture  to  intimate  that  hia  doubts  respecting  Comte's 
claim  may  be  mainly  a  question  of  terms.  Those — and  they 
are  the  majority — who  refuse  to  accept  the  law  may  con- 
sistently reject  the  claim.  I  cannot  here  afford  the  space 
for  a  diHcuasioii  of  their  objections,  but  content  myself  with 
saying  that  it  is  a  law  of  History,  and  must  be  verified  in 
Histt'ry ;  it  cannot  even  be  comprehended,  much  less  refuted, 
tltrougfa  subjective  experience.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  undvFBtand  its  meaning,  and  follow  Comte's  exemplification 
of  it  thn>nghout  History,  will  see  how  the  superficial  objections 
to  it  all  diwippeiir,  as  they  disappear  before  the  law  of  grari- 
tjitiou,  which  likewise  needed  au  extensive  and  persistent 
verification  before  its  truth  became  irresistible. 

Having  thus  char&ct<.Tise<l  the  yreneral  aspects  of  the  Kcw 

Phiio«ophy  fonnded    by  Comto,   I    mnst   refrain    from   any 

tempt  to  follow  iji  detail  whut  Mr.  Mill  justly  calls  '  that 
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regard  to  one  class  of  facts,  and  internal  with  regard  to 
another.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  were  not  perhaps  very  clear,  and  that  he 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  results  of  psychological 
analysis.  Considering  how  very  far  professed  psychologists 
are  even  yet  from  any  definite  and  consistent  Method,  this  is 
not  a  serious  charge  against  him. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  he  gives  no  place  to  Psychology 
in  his  series,  a  question  of  Doctrine  is  raised,  namely  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  justified  in  refusing  to  Psychology  the 
position  of  an  abstract  and  independent  science  ?  On  this 
question  I  retract  the  adhesion  which  many  years  ago  I  gave 
to  Mr.  Mill's  point  of  view,  and  pass  over  to  that  of  Comte. 
It  then  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  principles  of  positive 
classification  Psychology  ought  to  be  separated  from  Biology, 
just  as  Biology  was  separated  from  Chemistry ;  in  eaeh  case 
the  separation  was  necessitated  by  the  ftpeciality  of  the 
phenomena  treated.  I  now  see  the  erroneous  appreciation 
which  misled  me.  The  confusion  in  my  mind  (let  me  not 
include  others  in  the  reproach)  was  the  confusion  of  the 
subsidiary  question  of  Method  with  the  dominant  question  of 
Doctrine,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  imperfect  appreciation 
of  biological  phenomena.  Thus  because  Comte  was  wrong 
respecting  one  of  the  means  of  psychological  research  (sub- 
jective analysis)  and  spoke  with  undiscriminating  contempt 
of  Psychology  (meaning  really  nothing  but  tlie  unscientific 
fiurago  about  le  Moi),  and  because  I  saw  that  Psychology  was 
a  possible  science  of  great  value,  having  a  special  instrument 
in  Consciousness,  I  was  led  to  dissent  fn>m  him,  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill  in  claiming  for  it  an  independent  position. 
Further  meditation,  however,  disclosed  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  recognize  Psychology  as  a  science,  another  thing  to  assign 
it  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Abstract  Sciences.  It  may 
be  a  Concrete  Science,  as  Physiology  and  Botany  are  ; 
but  it  is  derived  from  the  Abstract  Science  of  Biology, 
and  can  only  be  consistently  separateil  from  it  by  those 
who  hold  that  psychical  phenomena  are  in  essence  distinct 

VOL.  II.  8  s 
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into  an  Abstract  Science  holding  its  place  in  the  hierarchy. 
We  may  cheerfully  give  np  his  views  as  to  how  Psychology 
should  be  studied,  without  giving  up  an  essential  element  in 
the  Positive  Philosophy — without  creating  a  place  for  Psycho- 
logy independent  of,  and  equivalent  to,  Biology.  We  cannot 
forget  that  all  psychical  phenomena  are  phenomena  of  Sensi- 
bility, and  are  reducible  to  neural  processes,  actions  of  the 
organism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  Philosophy  which  takes  a  very  diflferent 
view,  teaching  that  sensation,  emotion,  ideation,  are  not 
directly  functions  of  an  organism,  but  are  the  activities  of  an 
entity  living  within  the  organism,  a  life  within  a  life,  having, 
with  the  organism  it  inhabits,  only  points  of  contact,  none 
of  community.  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  pretensions  of 
this  Philosophy ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
The  answer  to  Mr.  Mill  may  therefore  be  summed  up  thus : 
either  psychical  phenomena  are  biological  phenomena,  in 
which  case  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  Biology ;  or  psychical 
phenomena  are  essentially  different  from  biological  pheno- 
mena— the  special  actions  of  a  special  agent  or  combination 
of  agents — in  which  case  Psychology  claims  a  separate 
place  among  fundamental  sciences. 

Dr.  Bridges,*  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  after  noticing  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  Comte  spoke  of  Psychology,  adds, 
*  If  by  Psychology  be  meant  the  study,  by  every  means  that 
are  available,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  man, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Comte  was  a  psychologist,  though  he 
naturally  avoided  a  word  which  connected  him  with  a 
contemporary  school  of  metaphysicians.  With  regard  to  the 
impossibility  of  studying  the  purely  intellectual  functions  by 
the  method  of  self-observation,  Comte  adopted,  it  is  true,  the 
opinion  of  Broussuis  so  vigorously  stated  in  his  treatise  sur 
V Irritation  et  la  Folie.  It  is  possible  that  these  thinkers  may 
have  rejected  the  method  too  absolutely.  But  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  far  more  fruitful  in  results  than  it  has  yet 

•  T%£  Unity  of  Comte  m  L\fe  and  Doctrine :   A  R*pfi/  to  Strirturtg  on  Comtt*9 
UiiT  Writingt,  addrtned  to  J,  S.  Afi//.  A«7^  M.P,     By  J.  U.  Bbidobs,  M  D.     186S. 
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assigned  to  a  definite  organ  ;  but  if  the  faculty  of  Langnage 
belongs  to  Biology,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Oiummar,  wliicb 
is  a  product  of  tlie  faculty.'  Other  examples  might  have 
been  added.  The  faculty,  or  faculties,  of  Music  belong  to 
Biology,  but  counterpoint  has  no  such  place.  Ideology, 
Xogic,  EthicH,  Esthetics,  are  products,  and,  as  products, 
have  no  place  in  the  eeriea  of  Abstract  Sciences  which  con- 
stitute the  positive  hierarchy,  though  one  and  all  of  them 
may  be  very  important  special  sciences.  '  Leur  theorie 
g&i^rale  n'eat  pas  pins  partie  int^grante  de  la  phllosophie 
positive  que  ne  le  serait  la  theorie  g^nerale  du  langage  et  de 
la  graromaire.  et  vraiment  pourquoi  ne  paA  r^-lamer  en 
faveur  de  celle-ei,  fort  considerable  assurement,  si  Ton 
reclame  en  faveur  de  celles-la.' 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  second  objection.  'The 
philosophy  of  a  science,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  'consists  of  two 
principal  parts ;  the  methods  of  investigation  and  the  re- 
qniait^B  of  proof.'  I  pause  here  t<:i  remark  that  although  be 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  construct  his  own  delinitions,  fljid 
conform  to  them,  be  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  them  the 
standard  for  Comte,  and  to  object  to  the  Positive  Philosophy 
because  it  does  not  conform  to  such  a  standard.  As  a  critic 
of  a  system,  he  is  bound  to  accept  its  delinitions,  not  1o 
apply  hia  own.  In  the  present  instance,  a  positivist  wonld 
say  that  Mr.  Mill's  definition  is  one  which  describes  the  logic, 
not  Hie  philosophy,  of  a  science.  I  do  not  remember  any 
express  definition  proposed  by  Oonite,  but  the  following  is 
ihv  ouo  1  should  construct  from  his  exposition :  '  The  philo- 
sophy of  a  science  la  constituted  by  the  oo-ordination  of  the 
fundnmt-ntal  I^aws  of  the  phenomena  within  the  domain  of 
tlie  science— the  Methods  by  which  those  Laws  are  dis- 
ODvered, — and  the  relation  which  tlie  science  bears  to  the 
one  which  precedes  and  the  one  which  succeeds  it  in  the 
encyclopaxlic  hierarchy ;  in  other  words,  its  position  uid 
ilegreoi  of  influence  in  human  dovBlopment.'  * 

•  IL  Urnut  prgpcan  Uip  foUoiriDg :— '  Lt  philoanphia  d'nn*  (ciasM  cat  U  ean- 
c«pUoB  ie  eetU  teivae*  pu  ra-anliiulion  da*  &iu  g^ntntiu  on  riwitia  foiwUma- 
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not  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  general  criterion,  by 
which  to  decide  whether  a  given  inductive  inference  is  correct 
or  not.  He  maintains  that  no  hypothesis  is  legitimate,  vrn- 
less  it  is  susceptible  of  verification,  and  that  none  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  true,  imless  it  can  be  shown  not  only  that 
it  accords  with  the  facts,  but  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
inconsistent  with  them.  He,  therefore,  needs  a  test  of 
inductive  proof;  and,  in  assigning  none,  he  seems  to  give 
op  aa  impracticable  the  main  problem  of  Logic,  properly 
so  called.' 

The  objection  is  formida.ble;  if  admitted,  it  would  be  fatal, 
— a  system  which  was  without  a  criterion  would  have  the 
radical  vice  which  dissolves  every  metaphysical  construction. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
A  deficiency,  I  admit,  exists,  but  it  is  not  one  having  the 
reach  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Mill.  A  system  of  Philosophy 
must  somewhere  have  a  place  for  Logic,  and  Comte  has  not 
indicated  the  place  it  should  occupy.  But  the  omission  does 
not  deprive  the  system  of  a  criterion  ;  it  only  deprives  \ib  of 
a  ready  mode  of  exhibiting  the  criterion.  Logic  is  the  codi- 
fication of  the  rules  which  the  various  sciences  have  employed 
and  must  employ.  It  is  the  grammar  of  science.  The  author 
of  incomparably  the  best  work  ou  Logic  is  naturally  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  codification  ;  and  we  who  have  pro- 
fited so  largely  by  tho  work,  are  not  likely  to  underrate  it. 
Nevertlieless,  when  the  integrity  of  Positivism  is  in  question 
there  is  donbtp<:-niiissibIe  whether  tlie  plan  followed  by  Comte 
does  not,  as  M.  Litti^  suggests,  furnish  an  equivalent  to  the 

tlagal  sanction  of  Logic.     Mr.  Mill  thinks  not ;  but  tliat  may 

t  Im  because  he  misapprehends  the  plan  : — He  says,  '  Method, 
rdingto  M.  Comte,  is  learnt  only  by  seeing  it  in  operation, 

und  the  logic  of  a  science  can  only  be  usefully  taught  through 
e  science  itself.'  The  plan  ia  wider ;  it  is  the  combinatJOQ 
]pl  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  with  their  methods,  so  that 
ich  science  in  turn  furnishes  its  own  criterion ;  thus  the 
igic  of  each  science  ie  »erially  exhibited,  and  all  that  i» 
uiting  is  tho  codification  of  the  whole,  an  abstract  science 

■of  Proof. 
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doctrine,  il  faut  ntiliser  toutes  les  occasions  oil  Pon  pent  tirer 
de  Peiercice  scientifique  nne  saine  instruction  logique.'* 
But  where  this  Methodology  should  be  placed,  whether  as 
an  Abstract  Science  at  the  close  of  the  series,  or  as  a  division 
of  Anthropology,  he  has  left  for  others  to  determine. 

This,  then,  is  the  Positive  Philosophy :  the  extension  to  aU 
investigations  of  those  methods  which  have  been  proved 
successful  in  the  physical  sciences — the  transformation  of 
Science  into  Philosophy — the  condensation  of  all  knowledge 
into  a  homogeneous  body  of  Doctrine,  capable  of  supplying 
a  Faith  and  consequently  a  Polity. 

The  positive  mode  of  thought  is  that  which  must  rule  the 
fiiture.  This  is  an  induction  from  all  History,  which  shows 
that  only  three  modes  have  existed,  and  that  they  have 
everywhere  exhibited  the  same  law  of  mutation,  the  theo- 
logical once  dominant  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
metaphysical,  an^  the  metaphysical  in  turn  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  positive.  One  by  one  the  various  groups  of 
phenomena  have  fallen  under  the  positive  rule,  and  as  each 
group  received  its  scientific  character  it  freed  itself  more  and 
more  fixjm  the  influence  of  Theology  or  Metaphysics,  the 
perfection  of  each  science  being  accurately  measured  by 
the  completeness  with  which  these  influences  have  been 
eliminated. 

But  although  tlie  course  of  History  unequivocally  conse- 
crates the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  although  we  see  in  the 
ever  accelerated  advances  of  Science  the  accumulative  pre- 
parations for  the  new  Doctrine,  we  must  not  confound  the 
general  spirit  with  the  special  result.  We  may  accept  the 
positive  spirit,  and  all  the  positive  sciences,  without  accepting 
the  Philosophy  which  Comte  has  evolved  from  them.  I  myself 
accept  that  Philosophy,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  general 
Doctrine  which  is  to  be  placed  beside  it.  But  there  are  many 
positive  thinkers  who  either  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  Doctrine, 
i»r  do  not  see  how  at  present  it  is  to  be  constructed ;  men  who 

•  Politique  Pasitiir,  ii.  443. 
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ychiil  in  known  —  but  Philosophy  pretending  to  no  wider 
sweep  than  tliat  of  human  faculty,  and  contented  with  the 
certHinties  of  experience,  declares  the  search  after  tii-8t  and 
finaJ  causes  to  be  a  prohtleaa  pursuit. 


$  m.    Teanspobmation  of  PniLosoPHr  into  Religion. 

It  is  neither  cousistent  with  the  plan  of  this  History,  nor 
with  the  few  pages  still  at  my  disposal,  to  give  an  exposition 
of  the  speculations  which  Comt«  produced  during  his  second 
period.  That  his  Philosophy  rapidly  became  transformed 
into  Religion,  has  already  been  noticed ;  also  that  the  trans- 
formation caused  a  schism  among  his  disciples,  one  party 
affirming  that  he  had  forsaken  the  positive  Metliod,  and  was 
untrue  to  his  own  teaching ;  the  other  party  affirming  that 
the  lat«r  developments  were  perfectly  consistent  witli  the 
earlier  specnlations,  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been  the  one 
work  of  founding  a  Polity  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated 
Faitli* 

The  later  works,  namely  the  Politique,  the  Cat^himtf,  and 
the  Si/nthaie  Sti}>jer.tive,  form  a  group  by  themselves,  whlt-h, 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  necessary  developments  of  the 
Philosophy,  in  nowise  affect  the  integrity  of  that  system  of 
thought;  a  system  that  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  the  Religion,  and  by  those  who  do  not 
think  that  Comte  has  succeeded  in  the  transformation. 
There  are  thus  two  separable  doctrines  associated  vrith  his 
name ;  the  fervent  adherents  of  the  one  being  sometimes 
only  partial  adherents  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  its 
open  antagoniata. 

Such  questions  must  be  debated  elsewhere.  For  myself 
I  will  only  say  that  in  spite  of  my  veneration  for  Comte,  and 
my  growing  sjrmpathy  with  his  views,  1  have  never  been 
able  to  accejit  the  later  works  a*  more  than  magnificent 
efforts  to  construct  on  Utopia,  which  differs  from  all  prt-viuus 
Utopias  in  having  tlie  past  life  of  Humanity  as  its  warrant. 
•  Sm  ljTT«k'»  »oA  on  Cvmw.  ind  Dr  Bmiwiu'  l^trn  lo  J.  S.  XHl. 
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rule  of  conduct.  Now  it  ib  certain  that  many  of  Comte's 
ideas,  even  on  fundamental  questions,  are  very  far  from 
having  the  evidence  requisite  for  conviction;  and  however 
grateful  we  may  be. to  him  for  his  suggestions,  we  are  by  no 
means  ready  to  regard  them  as  laws. 

Thus  much  it  was  needful  to  say  respecting  the  attitude 
of  many  who  on  the  whole  regard  Comte's  later  speculations 
with  sympathy,  as  the  efforts  of  an  individual  to  anticipate 
the  work  of  future  generations.  The  history  of  his  ideas  he 
has  narrated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Politique;  and  although  it  may  be  somewhat  coloured  by 
the  after  glow,  its  substantial  truth  will  be  recognized  by  all 
who  read  his  early  essays,  or  meditate  the  first  and  final 
chapters  of  the  Philosophie,  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  from  the  first  his  aim  was  to  construct  a  Polity  on 
the  basis  of  Science.  This  Polity  did  not  at  first  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  Religion,  but  the  transition  was  inevitable.  A 
Doctrine  which  furnished  an  explanation  of  the  world,  of 
man,  and  of  society,  which  renovated  education,  and  organ- 
ized social  relations,  above  all  which  established  a  Spiritual 
Power,  was  in  all  its  chief  functions  identical  with  a  Religion. 
^  Les  positivistes  sont  aujourd'hui,'  he  said,  ^  les  seuls  qui, 
plaint  le  probl^me  spirituel  avant  la  recherche  temporelle, 
fondent  la  reorganisation  industrielle  sur  la  renovation  intel- 
lectuelle  et  morale.  Tous  les  autres  reformateurs  s'accordent 
an  contraire  a  r^gler  imm^atement  la  soci^t^  mat^rielle  sans 
avoir  aucunement  discipline  les  opinions  et  les  moeurs.'  The 
discipline  of  opinion  is  to  be  effected  by  the  Philosophy 
which  furnishes  a  common  Faith,  in  furnishing  a  homogene- 
ous explanation  of  the  external  order  of  existences;  the 
discipline  of  conduct  is  to  be  effected  by  a  religious  con- 
ception of  our  duties.  This  conception  of  our  duties  naturaUy 
emerges  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  social  evolution, 
since  '  I'avenir  que  nous  voulons  preparer  resulte  essentieUe- 
ment  d'un  passe  que  nous  ne  pouvons  changer.* 

The  Positive  Religion  claims  to  resume  and  complete  all  pre- 
vious Religions,  just  as  the  Positive  Philosophy  resumes  and 
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distinction  lies  in  this,  that  Positivism  leaves  less  influence 
to  the  avowedly  selfish  motives. 

Unhappily  Comte  did  not  confine  himself  to  preaching  a 
noble  moral  doctrine,  but  irritated  his  antagonists  and 
perplexed  his  admirers  by  a  variety  of  particular  prescrip- 
tions, which  gratified  his  love  of  systematization.  These  are 
regarded  as  absurd  or  worse ;  and  the  public,  ever  ready  to 
fasten  upon  details  and  to  neglect  essentials,  quarrel  over 
these  particular  prescriptions,  declaim  against  them,  and 
laugh  at  them,  as  if  the  Religion  of  Humanity  meant  nothing 
more.  It  is  the  spectacle  constantly  before  our  eyes :  in 
the  squabbles  about  Ritualism  men  forget  that  they  are 
Christians. 

Two  things  every  Religion  must  do  if  it  is  to  endure :  it 
must  satisfy  the  intellect,  and  regulate  the  feelings.  To 
satisfy  the  intellect,  it  must  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
world  and  society  such  as  enables  us  to  understand,  and 
by  understanding  to  modify,  the  External  Order  to  which 
our  existence  is  subordinate.  To  regulate  the  feelings  it 
must  furnish  an  explanation  of  man,  such  as  enables  us  to 
understand,  and  by  understanding  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
Internal  Order  which  constitutes  the  moral  life.  How  far 
Positivism  at  present  answers  to  such  demands  is  a  matter 
for  debate.  That  it  claims  to  answer  them  is  enough  to 
arrest  serious  attention.  So  much  is  clear :  that  whenever 
the  present  intellectual  anarchy  is  replaced  by  a  common 
Faith,  whenever  men  have  a  system  of  beliefs  respecting  the 
universe  and  their  relation  to  it,  which  resting  on  demon- 
stration admits  of  no  dispute,  then — alas  I  the  prospect  seems 
far  distant — will  arise  a  Polity  which  also  will  admit  of  no 
dissent.     Then  will  Philosophy  be  transformed  into  Religion. 

Meanwhile  anarchy  continues,  and  the  Faith  is  slow  in 
spreading. 
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Metaphysical  Philosophy,  and  these,  after  a  long  reign,  have 
irretrievably  lost  their  supremacy  in  every  department  where 
they  have  been  confronted  with  Science.  No  sooner  was 
this  victorious  Science  transformed  into  a  Philosophy  than 
the  rivalry  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Thus,  although  Comte 
may  come  to  be  as  antiquated  as  Hipparchus,  and  as  far 
behind  the  knowledge  of  the  day  as  Bich&t  now  is,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  will  henceforth  reign  undisturbed. 

In  the  story  which  these  pages  have  told,  there  has  been 
something  like  a  demonstration  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
Method  upon  which  all  metaphysical  inquiries  proceed.  The 
urgent  need  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  was  thus  made 
apparent.  If  the  past  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  homo- 
geneous and  all-embracing  Doctrine,  what  indications  are 
there  in  the  present  of  a  speedy  realisation  of  that  aim? 
To  answer  this  question,  a  voltune  might  profitably  bo 
employed.  In  the  few  pages  still  at  command,  I  can  only 
briefly  touch  on  it. 

In  France,  at  first  sight,  the  signs  seem  unfavourable, 
since  what  little  speculative  activity  exists  there  (out  of 
Science)  is  markedly  opposed  to  the  positive  spirit.  The 
reaction  against  the  18th  century  still  continues,  and 
*  Materialism '  is  still  the  bugbear  erected  to  warn  men  away 
from  positive  tendencies.  In  Grermany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  spiritualism  is  daily  falling  into  discredit,  and  what 
arc  called  materialistic  opinions  are  risbig  into  popularity. 
Nay,  even  in  England  there  is  no  mistaking  the  strong 
current  towards  positive  ideas,  in  spite  of  our  theological 
impatience  of  whatever  can  be  stigmatised  as  Materialism. 

Materialism  is  an  ugly  word,  which  connotes  certain 
opinions  of  very  questionable  validity  held  by  some  writers, 
and  opinions  both  silly  and  immoral  which  are  wantonly 
atiribuied  to  these  writers  by  rash  and  reckless  polemists. 
Be  their  opinions,  however,  what  they  may,  the  materialists 
have  at  least  this  important  advantage,  that  they  strive  to 
get  rid  of  all  metaphysical  entities,  and  seek  an  explanation 
of  phenomena  in  the  laws  of  phenomena.     Their  doctrine 
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fcrery  opinion  wliicli  seemecl  to  point  in  tho  direction  of 
ipiritualiflm  was  eagerly  welcomed,  promulgated,  and  lauded  ; 

;  because  it  was  demonstrably  true,  but  because  it  was 
supposed  capable  of  preserving  social  order.  And  indeed 
when,  looking  back  upon  tbose  times,  we  contemplate  the 
misery  and  anarchy  which  disgraced  what  was  an  inevitable 
movement,  and  dimmed  what  was  really  noble  in  the  move- 
ment, we  con  understand  how  many  generous  hearts  and 
minds,  fluctuating  in  perplexity,  did  instinctively  revolt  not 
only  against  the  Eevolution,  but  against  all  the  priuciplea 
whicli  were  ever  invoked  by  the  revolutionists.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  this  distance  we  can  see  clearly  enough  that 
'  Materialism  '  had  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  Revolution 
than  Cliristianity  had  to  do  with  the  hideous  scenes  in  which 
the  Anabaptists  were  actors ;  but  we  can  understand  how 
indelible  was  the  association  of  Revolution  with  Materialism 
in  the  minds  of  that  generation. 

So  profoundly  influential  has  this  association  been,  that  a 
celebrated  snrgeon  of  our  own  day  perilled  his  position  by 
advocating  the  opinion,  now  almost  universally  accepted,  but 
then  generally  shuddered  at,  that  the  brain  is  the  'organ  '  of 
Uie  mind.  He  ha*l  to  retract  that  opinion,  which  the  pious 
Hartley  and  many  others  had  advanced  without  offence. 
He  had  to  retract  it,  not  because  it  was  scientifically 
untenable,  but  because  it  was  declared  to  be  morally  dan- 
gerous. 

The  history  of  the  reaction  in  France  is  verj  insbnctive 
but  it  would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  given 
adequately  to  narrate  the  stor)-.*  Four  streams  of  influence 
converged  into  one,  all  starting  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  horror  at  the  Revolutionary  excesses.  The  Catholics, 
with  the  great  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald  at  their 
head,  appealed  to  the  religious  sentiments ;  the  Royalist«, 
with  Chateanbriand  and  Madame  de  Stael,  appealed  to  the 

*  ThK  IMilar  IDBT  roiwiilt  on  (hi*  lApic  Dikih'ih.  Kuei  nr  mUlairt  i»  ta 
tMatopiie  m  Franct  an  XLVlimf  tiitii ;  ftod  TaUck,  Lti  Fkilotopltt  Franfou  du 
SlXiiint  SAU. 
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monarchical  and  literary  sentiments;  the  metaphjmoMi 
with  Laromiguiere  and  Maine  Ae  Biran,  and  the  moralii 
with  Royer-Collard,  one  and  all  attacked  the  weak  points 
Sensationalism,  and  pi-e)mred  the  wa,j  for  the  enthtuiasl 
reception  of  the  8cot<.h  and  German  philosophies.  A  glaa 
at  almoat  any  of  these  writers  will  suffice  to  conviuM  ti 
student  tliat  their  main  purpose  ia  to  defi;nd  mondi^  si 
order,  which  they  beUeve  to  be  necessarily  imperilled  by  tl 
philosophy  they  attack.  The  appeoJa  to  the  prejudices  u 
sfntinieuts  are  inceeaant.  Eloquence  is  made  to  eopply  tl 
deficiencies  of  argnment ;  emotion  takes  the  place  of  dema 
etration.  The  hearer  is  charmed,  roused,  dazzled.  E 
learns  to  osaociate  all  the  nobler  sentiments  with  spirituftlijt 
doctrines,  and  all  grovelling  ideas  with  materialistic  doctrine 
till  the  one  school  becomes  iuaoporahly  linked  in  hu*  mil 
with  emotions  of  reverence  for  whatever  is  lofty,  profaoni 
and  noble,  and  the  other  with  emotions  of  contempt  fi 
■whatever  is  ahallow  and  unworthy.  The  leaders  of  U 
reaction  were  men  of  splendid  talents,  and  their  work  wi 
eminently  siiccossful.  But  now  tbiit  the  heats  of  ooutrovris 
have  cooled,  and  all  these  debates  Have  become  historical,  n 
who  look  at  them  from  a  distance  can  find  in  th'.-iii  n 
philosophical  process,  no  new  elements  added  which  coul 
assist  the  evolution  of  Philosophy,  and  form  a  broader  Ukf' 
for  future  monuments.  In  poUtical  and  literary  histot 
these  attempts  would  claim  a  conspicuous  position ;  in  tl; 
History  of  Pliilosopby  they  deserve  mention  only  as  havii' 
made  mankind  aware  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  eighteenll 
century  phiJosophy,  and  its  extraordinary  hxrunT.  Th-- 
office  was  critical,  and  has  been  fulfi]le<l. 

One  doctrine,  and  one  alone,  emet^d  from  these  attempt 
and  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  a  Schot.I.  It  nia*Ie 
noise  in  its  day,  but  even  the  echoes  have  now  bec«iti 
almost  inaudible.  A  feebler  doctrine  scarcely  ever  ohtuinc 
acquiescence  ;  we  must  nevertlielesa  best-iw  a  few  senteui^ 
on  it  to  make  our  storj'  conii>Iefe.  Eclecticism  is  dea* 
but  it  produced  some  goud  results,  if  only  by  the  ini]K-tu8  i 
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gave  to  historical  research,  and  by  the  confirmation  it  gave, 
in  its  very  weakness,  to  the  conclusion  that  an  d  priori 
solution  of  transcendental  problems  is  impossible.  For 
Eclecticism  was  the  last  product  of  philosophical  speculation, 
the  gathering  together  of  all  that  philosophers  had  achieved, 
and  the  evolution  from  these  separate  achievements  of  one 
final  doctrine, — which  final  doctrine  is  itself  rejected. 

Victor  Cousin  and  Thomas  Jouffix)y  are  the  chiefs  of  this 
School :  one  a  brilliant  rhetorician  utterly  destitute  of  ori- 
ginality, the  other  a  sincere  thinker,  whose  merits  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  brilliant  colleague.  As  a  man 
of  letters,  M.  Cousin  deserves  the  respect  which  attends  his 
name,  if  we  except  the  more  than  questionable  use  which  he 
has  made  of  the  labours  of  pupils  and  assistants  without 
acknowledgment.  However,  our  business  is  not  with  Cousin, 
but  with  Eclecticism.  Eoyer-CoUard  introduced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scotch  school,  to  combat  with  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sensationalism.  Beid  and  Stewart  were  translated 
by  Jouffroy,  explained  and  developed  by  Eoyer-CoUard, 
Jouffroy,  and  Cousin.  The  talents  of  these  professors,  aided 
by  the  tendency  towards  any  reaction,  made  the  Scotch 
philosophy  dominant  in  Prance.  But  Victor  Cousin's  rest- 
less activity  led  him  to  the  study  of  Slant: — and  certain 
doctrines  of  the  *  Konigsberg  sage '  were  preached  by  him 
with  the  same  ardour  as  that  which  he  had  formerly  devoted 
to  the  Scotch.  As  soon  as  the  Parisians  began  to  know 
something  of  Eant,  M.  Cousin  started  off  to  Alexandria  for  a 
doctrine:  he  found  one  in  Proclus.  He  edited  Proclus; 
lectured  on  him;  borrowed  some  of  his  ideas,  and  would 
have  set  him  on  the  throne  of  philosophy,  had  the  public 
bwn  willing.  A  trip  to  Germany  in  1824  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  modem  Proclus — Hegel.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  presented  the  public  with  as  much  of  Hegel's 
doctrines  as  he  could  understand.  His  celebrated  Eclecticism 
is  nothing  but  a  misconception  of  Hegel's  History  of 
Phdosoplnjy  fenced  round  with  several  plausible  arguments. 

Gifted  with  great  oratorical  power,  flattering  the  prejudices 
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[  Hetlio^l,  the  destraction  of  whicli  is  the  necessar)-  prelude 
to  Positiviflm.  Fichte  the  younger  tells  us  that  '  since 
the  sjetenis  which  aimed  at  the  attainmeat  of  absolute 
,  knowledge  have  died  out,  and  the  Kantiaji  maxim  that  we 
I  can  onlif  comprehend  tnith  tie  II  stands  in  relation  to  human 
j  tuilure  has  been  reintroduced,  it  has  become  evident  that  all 
'  philoBOphicaJ  problems  must  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
I  pfljchologj-.  This  is  the  essential  character  of  that  German 
speciilatiun  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  times  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel.  .  .  .  We  do  not  mean  that  any  particular 
psychological  doctrine  (whether  that  of  Kant,  Fries,  or 
Herbart)  has  been  JinaUy  established,  but  simply  that  the 
science  of  the  human  mind  and  the  laws  of  its  intelligence 
must  be  made  tlie  universal  starting  point  of  philosophy.*" 

If  we  examine  the  psychological  writings  of  the  day,  we 
shall  be  struck  with  the  change  which  has  come  over 
German  Philosophy,  since  even  the  writers  who  are  still 
hampered  by  metaphysicul  trammels  are  surprisingly  eager 
to  bom  iw  all  the  aid  they  can  from  Science,  while  one  and  all 
8oe  the  absolute  necessity  of  detecting  in  mental  phenomena 
tbe  determining  physiological  processes.  And  this  tendency 
ia  still  more  visible  in  the  outburst  of  Materialism  which 
^B  took  place  some  fifteen  years  ago,  recalling  the  old  daya 
^V  of  theological  controversy. 

^V  In  1S52,  MoIeMchott,  the  physiologist,  published  a  remark- 
^B  able  book,  VfT  Kreislauf  de*  Lcbtng,  mainly  directed  against 
^P  Liebig's  physiological  errors.  It  describes  in  graphic  and 
^1  popidar  stylo  the  'circle  of  matter  '  from  the  mineral  world 
H  to  the  vegetal  world,  and  from  the  vegetal  to  the  animal, 
H  uid  from  the  animal  tu  tbe  psychical  world.  The  psychical? 
"  Even  so.  Moleschott  is  a  frank  materialist,  admitting  no 
reiilitics  but  Matter  and  Force,  as  two  inseparable  ideas. 
All  the  phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind  he  relegates  to  the 
chang(?s  of  Matter.  In  his  celebrated  chapter  on  Force,  he 
i  attacks  the  old  metaphysical  conception  of  Force  (Krnjl)  u» 

.  n.  Fkhtk:    Conlribtitiont  to  Ment^  PhSotapltf.      TranaUloI  bf  J.  D. 
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inteBdctiial  tendencies  of  men  of  science  on  tliis  question 
when  he  reflects  on  the  fact  that  among  tiye  hundred 
persons  present,  not  one  single  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of 
the  spiritualistic  philosophy.'* 

-In  the  same  year  Wa^jner  appealed  to  the  wide  pnhlic  in 
on  essay  on  Faith  and  Knowledge  {Qlauben  uv4  W'men),  in 
which  he  declared  that  in  matters  of  Faith  he  thought  with 
the  poorest  charcoal-bumer,  but  in  matters  of  Elnowledge  he 
adopted  all  the  results  of  science.  Vogt  was  roused.  He 
replied  in  a  terrible  pamphlet :  '  The  Creed  of  a  Charcoal- 
burner  versus  Science  '  {Kiihlerglavhe  utid  Wugenseha/t,  1855). 
This  was  succeeded  by  Biichner's  famous  '  Matter  and  Force' 
{Kraft  und  Staff),  which  rapidly  ran  tbrongh  seven  or  eight 
editions,  and  was  for  a  time  the  '  best  abused '  book  in 
Europe.  Soon  afterwards  came  Czolbe's  Jfewe  Darftellunij  <{«» 
8mjmal\»mw«,  which  may  be  culled  the  Syafem^  de  la  Nature  of 
ilie  nineteenth  century.  I  cannot  here  enumerate  the  books 
ftnd  pamphlets  which  appeared  on  this  subject ;  much  less 
give  any  exposition  of  their  views.  It  is  enough  to  note  the" 
filct  of  the  conflict,  because  even  the  most  considerable 
opiwnents  of  Materialism,  such  as  Wagner,  Lotze,  and  Fichte, 
were  quit©  willing  to  discuss  the  question  on  purely  scientific 
^^rounds ;  and  if  they  opposed  the  materialist  school,  it  was 
itiecause  thoy  saw,  and  I  think  justly  saw,  the  failure  of  that 
pchoid  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  either  of  cosmical  or 
neychicol  problems. 

I  The  intellectual  ferment  was  beneficial.  The  materialists 
Mjlaimed  and  received  a  wide-spread  sympathy  in  their  efforts 
BO  root  out  the  lingering  Schoksticism,  which  obstmcted 
Bcience  and  prevented  the  elaboration  of  a  true  Philosophy. 
Bbey  were  applauded  also  for  their  resistance  to  official 
krtliodoxy  and  compromise.  They  pointed  to  Uie  inanity  of 
pntelogical  systems,  and  called  upon  men  to  enter  fearlessly 
In  the  path  of  objective  inquiry.  They  popularised  many  of 
■lie  results  of  Science.  It  was  a  ^reat  gain  to  the  m^ority, 
brea  of  scientific  men,  and  still  mom  of  philoftopbers,  to  leom, 

■  •  VmlKitt  ttmtnm,  kUuiI  bjr  Pkctx,  tSSt.  Xo.  ij. 
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jfe.  If  the  brain  is  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  factors 
mental  manifestations,  the  most  important  it  may  be, 
then  Biology  demands  that  the  meckaniBm  be  displayed,  and 
that  the  cerebral  procesaea  ou  which  mental  actions  depend 
be  exhibited  in  some  such  orderly  connection  as  that  which 
displays  the  pai-t  played  by  the  intestinal  canal  in  digestion, 
or  tlie  osseous  and  mnacular  structore  in  locomotion.  Has 
any  one  done  this  ?  No  one  has  attempted  it.  Materialism 
is  powerful  in  as  far  as  it  invotes  the  Methods  of  Science,  and 
claims  the  old  scholastic  habits  of  thought  nnsnited  to  our 
MgB.  The  sympathy  it  ha,s  excited,  in  spite  of  its  narrowness, 
is  a  sign  of  the  times ;  and  when  we  couple  with  it  the  visible 
decay  of  all  metaphysical  systems,  and  the  visible  extension 
of  Science,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Germany  also  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy  must  ere  long  prevail,  being  as  it  is  the  only 
system  which  can  embrace  all  tendencies  and  furnish  a  ho- 
mogeneous Doctrine  of  the  world>  society,  and  man. 
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Nor  are  the  signs  lesshopefnl  in  England.     An  impatience 
of  Metuphysics  has  long  existed — an  impatience  not  always, 
indeed,  grounded  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  reasons  which 
justify  it,  but  sustauied  by  the  observation  of  repeated  failure 
^On  the  part  of  Metaphysics,  and  of  increasing  success  on  tho 
t  of  positive  Science.     A  painful  degree  of  insincerity,  and 
1  uneasy  alacrity  in  catching  at  any  compromise  which  may 
f  for  the  nonce  '  accommodate'  the  radically  incompatible  con- 
liClasions  of  Theology  and  Science,  have  always  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  exhibited.     Men  wish  to  think,  or  wish  the  world 
to  believe  they  think,  that  both  Theology  and  Science  may  be 
true ;  meanwhile  they  steadily  refuse  to  give  up  Science,  and, 
at  whatever  cost  to  consistency,  the  tendency  towards   a 
thtirough  adoption  of  the  positive  point  of  view  is  manifestly 
growing.     Metaphysics  is  ont  of  court.     Neither  wfird  nor 
;  finds  favoiir.     Ferrier's  Instittiles  of  Mflaphyates,  one  of 
e  most  remarkable  books  of  uur  time,  is  like  a  Kmely  obelisk 
1  the  broad  Bat  plain ;  there  are  not  even  cairns  beside  it. 
:ie   one   great   metapliysiciau    who   has  formed  a  school, 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  my  spa^e  will  not  atUnit 
a  fuller  accoimt  of  these  works,  which  ossurtKlly  will  make  an 
epoch ;  but  I  may  point  to  one  general  conclusion  bearing  on 
my  present  argument,  and  it  is  this :  The  one  department  of 
inquiry  still  in  favour  which  belonged  of  old  to  Metaphysics  is 
the  department  of  Psychology,  and  in  this  the  only  culti- 
vators who  have  a  large  following  are  poBitire  thinkers, 
namely.  Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Tlie  laat-named  writer  is  one  daily  rising  into  wider 
inlluenc-e.  In  spite  of  the  internecine  warfare  between  his 
principles  and  the  theological  and  metaphysical  principles 
officially  admitted,  even  antagonists  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  force  and  clearness  of  his  genius,  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  qnestionable 
wliether  any  thinker  of  finer  calibre  has  appcjired  in  our 
conntry ;  altliough  the  future  alone  can  determine  the  posi- 
tion he  is  to  assume  in  Histoty.  At  present  ha  is  too  close 
to  us  for  an  accurate  estimate ;  and,  moreover,  to  this  cud  hia 
system  should  be  before  us  in  its  entirety,  whereas  only  two 
parta— FtVrf  Principle  (1862)  and  The  Principles  of  Hwlog'j 
(1864-7) — have  as  yet  appeared.*  Ho  alone  of  British 
thinkers  has  organised  a  System  of  Philosophy.  Seeing  that 
ho  adopts  the  positive  Mt^tliod,  is  tboronghly  imbued  with  tliu 
positive  spirit,  and  constructa  his  system  solely  out  nf  the 
Miitivo  sciences,  one  cimnot  bnt  raiiio  the  question.  What  is 
relation  to  the  Positive  Philoaopliy?  This  question 
lecomcs  the  more  (pertinent  becaune  Mr.  Spencer  has  on 
rveral  occasions  expressed  his  dissent  from  Cumte's  riewa, 
loioetimcs  indeed  exaggi-raling  the  amount  of  difference  in 
ndicatiiig  his  unquesUonable  originality,  and  implying  an 
intagonism  which  does  not  cxirf.  Even  if  I  thonght  Mr. 
iBpLincer  always  in  tbe  right  where  he  opposes  Comte  (and  I 
■'•m  very  far  frx>m  tliinking  so),  I  should  still  claim  him  as  a 
miseant  ally  of  the  Positive  Pbiloeopby,  which  is  sometbuig 

•  Ur.  ftrmcMB'*  othra  wnrlu  uv  Susa!  SMia  (IKl).  Prinnflit  nf  P>^lu,l«ff^ 
pKi),  two  Toloni*  of  Smf,  ■  mmU  toIob*  tm  Btmc^mt,  ud  ■  punjiblrt  u'u 
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